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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


WARRANT APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


EDWARD R. & I. 

EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and. of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Eaith, to 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor William 
Humble, Earl of Dudley, Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal Victorian 
Order ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Antony Patrick Mac- 
Donnell, Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Commander of Our Royal Victorian Order, 
Under Secretary to Our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of 
that part of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir John Charles Ready 
Colomb, Knight Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Prancis Mowatt, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion 
of Our Imperial Service Order ; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

The Most Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, Doctor in Divinity ; 

John Annan Bryce, Esquire; 

Walter Inch Kavanagh, Esquire; 

Conor O’Kelly, Esquire; and 

Angus Sutherland, Esquire; Chairman of the Eishery Board for Scot- 
land; 

GREETING ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forth- 
with issue to inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Districts Board, 
and the Land Commission under these Acts, and the relations of the Board 
with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled 
as congested, require to be dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion ; what changes in law or 
administration are needed for dealing with the problem of congestion as a 
whole, for facilitating the migration of the surplus population from con- 
gested areas to other lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the 
people inhabiting congested areas. 

Now know ye that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have nominated, constituted and appointed, and do 
by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint you the said William 
Humble, Earl of Dudley (Chairman); Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell; 
Sir John Charles Ready Colomb ; Sir Francis Mowatt; Patrick O’Donnell; 
John Annan Bryce; Walter Inch Kavanagh; Conor O’Kelly; and Angus 
Sutherland to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said Inquiry. 
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And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Common, 

an y h “™ aocefs to and examine all such books, documents registers 
C11 d records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject; and 
to inquire rf ^concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorize and empower you, or any three or 

c of vou to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it 
Sent so toYnspe“ fo P r the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid, and to employ such persons as you may think fit to assist you i 
conducting any inquiry which you may hold. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
chill continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Cto sald C°™niis 
tners or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof and of every matter and thing therein contained, althoug 
the same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of yon, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time, if yon shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that yon do, with as little delay as 
nnssible report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
E of any°three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the 20th day of July, 1906, 
in the sixth year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

H. J. GLADSTONE. 


Appointment of Secretary. 


Dublin Castle, 

July 24, 1906. 


Walter Ernest Everard Callan, Esquire, B.L., The Castle, Dublin, has 
bee"inS S to ^Secretary of tbeVoyal Co— ^ appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
gestion in Ireland. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


FIRST REPORT. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May it Please Your Majesty, 


We, the Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty on the 20th 
July, 1906, 

"To inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; what 
areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested, 
require to he dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion; what changes 
in law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of 
the surplus population from congested areas to other lands, and 
generally for bettering the oondition of the people inhabiting 
congested areas,” 

Availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty, as an Appendix to 
this preliminary report, minutes of the evidence taken during the months 
of September and October and statements and returns in writing that have 
been furnished to us during the same months. 

We think that the immediate publication of these documents is 
desirable. 

All of which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 


WALTER CALLAN, 
Secretary. - 



DUDLEY, Chairman. 

A. P. MacDONNELL. 
JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 
FRANCIS MOWATT. 

* PATRICK O’DONNELL. 
JOHN ANNAN BRYCE. 
WALTER KAVANAGH. 
CONOR O’KELLY. 
ANGUS SUTHERLAND. 


London. Dated this 14th day of November, 1906. 
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BOYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley, G.C.V.O. 

The Right Hon. Sir A. P. MaoDonnell, G.C.S L 
The Right Hon. Sir John C. R. Colomb, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, G.O.B. 

The Most Rev. Patrick O’Donnell, D.D., Lord Bishop of Raphoe. 
John Annan Bryce, Esq., M.P. 

Walter Kavanagh, Esq., D.L. 

Conor O’Kelly, Esq., M.P. 

Angus SuTFKnnaro, Esq., Chairman of the .Fishery Board (or Scotland. 


Secretary — 

Walter Callan, Esq. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

.. To inquire into and report upon the operations of the Acts dealing with Congestion in Ireland 
the worlring of the Congested Districts Board, and the Land Commission nnder these Acts, and 
ate reMons of the Board with the Land Commission and the Department of Agr, enter, e and 
Technical Instruction; what areas (if any) outside the districts now schednled as congested 
require to be dealt with as congested ; what land, are most conveniently s.tuated tor the re he 
of congestion ; what changes in law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of rite surplus population hem congest 
areas to other lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the people inhahitmg congested 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. W. L. MICKS. 

Congested Districts, meaning of term, 4 ; statu- 
tory definition, 5-15 ; extension of definition, 
16-55, 68-74, 85. 

Indirect taxation in Congested Districts, 76-84. 
Description of general condition, 225 ; moral and 
physical condition, 257-61. 

Family Budgets, 80-4, 235-56, 262-6, 273-5, 
283-97. 

Sale of kelp, 567-72 ; sale of turf, 276-82. 

Decline in population of Ireland, 89-93. 
Constitution of Board — not a Government Depart- 
ment, . 94-100 ; independence of Board an 
essential factor in success, 106, 530-8, 569, 
584-96 ; effect of connection with Irish 
Government, 107—12, 129 ; powers of tempor- 
ary members, 101 ; changes in constitution 
and an Elective Board suggested, 490-T, 
504-12; difficulty about Board meeting once 
a month only, 547-50, 564-8, 570-5 ; average 
attendance of members, 534-6 ; should a 
managing director be appointed, 576-80 ; ad- 
vantage of elected members, 551-6, 573 ; 
should members be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment, 557-63 ; what is the driving force of the 
Board, 528. 

Powers of Board— Board given practically a free 
hand except as regards Land Purchase, 
where they were very restricted at first, 115^- 
43, 146-52; gradually extended, 131-5 ; ap- 
plication for compulsory powers, 135-9. 

functions suggested, 56-67, 75,86-9, 

Procedure adopted by Board, 177-80, 187-209 
Improvement effected by Board, 181-7 
Income of Board, 111-12, 144, 153-76, 594-6. 
delations of Board with Treasury, 444-61 
Question of merging of Board in Estates Com- 
mission, 462-89, 492-503, 529-31, . 539-46, 

Causes of condition of people, 298-325, 357-68 
People living on bad land, 301 ; in some cases but 
little good would result from extension of 
holding, 305-12 ; impossibility of making 
living solely from land in many districts^ 
£ : : g r ,f ln § iand is of good quality 

SrJi?’ dl ^ culti r s °. f migration, 326-56 
peopie unwilling to migrate, 326-32, 346-56 ' 
residents object to migrants, 333-8, 342-4 
migration by families and groups, 339-41 
enlargement of holdings, 515-27 

»tSS t ,1 70 B S?' s oth<!I th “ ^ 

Improvement of five stock, 370-9 
Spraying, 380-5. 

Fisheries, 181, 189-95, 200-19, 386. 

Question of utility of steamer, 398-417 
/ Transit facilities, 417-33, ’ . 

Parish Committees, 434-43 
1 S3’ ra ^ BaP>rt ? e, ! t : ,c,r Ireland rags 

fS, of £1 - 000 .»WI 

G "Sti 0 ^ o KV E .;«* 

Mb. I\ W. D. MlTOHELL - • 

T 68M6 ’ 

Constitution of Board— ’ . 

Average attendance, 602. 

Committee meetings, 603. 

Number of members, 606. 

Difference between temporary and 

members, 607-18, 669-71 P err nanent 

“Ta-lT*'’" 1 WOr,tS wen ' 601 < 629 > 652, 673 

""Sft, 1 ** «Sion! 2 ' 6 ^ 7 . 8 , 


Mr. F. W. D. MlTOHELL — continued. 

Suggestion of a managing director, 629 

Question of inspection, 630-6, 659-63 

Lack of funds a chief cause of delay in Board’. 

work, 674, 680-6. oara 6 

Board’s income, 765-71, 840-8, 913-5, 1349-1418 
Correspondence with the Treasury 845. 

Objects at which Board had to aim, 726. 

Land settlement operations, 641-2,” 742^6 7ov 
. 817, 847, 126M, 1343-1500. ' 

Migration without purchase, 729-37. 

Increase in price of land, 806-15, 830-4 

13o£l5 vestin § estates > 1219-49, ' 1266-78, 
Purchase procedure, 1250-63, 1463-7. 
Limitations on power of purchase, 1278-1302 
Deadlock in land work threatened by lack of in 
come, 742-6, 847, 1343. 

B ° a i449^71 UeSt f ° r com P ulsor y powers, 1437-40, 

Migration only hope for many, 1473-86 
Size of problem, 1418-1500. 

Question of merging of Board in Estates Com- 
mission, 637-49, 676-9, 697-700, 715-17 721 
740-51, 793-6, 818-24, 1196-1218 ’ ’ 

Agricultural operations, 1316-7 

l“9,°96ruits: p Sits t of A6ric " ite ‘- 

“■ft}? W i lth ^?. Estates Commissioners, 1196- 
_ 1315. Appendix, p. 232. 

A lle Department of Agriculture, 
1016-1333. Appendix, p. 262. 

si°cie S ty Wi 1501 IriSh Agricultural Organisation 
Work and position of staff, 788-92, 835-8. 

No statistical branch in Board’s office, 1055-8. 

S98_902 - 963 - 1053 - 
Retention of ss. Granuaile ; 1172-87 
Maritime population, 1054, 1059-64, 1074-80. 
Subsidies to steamer services, 1187-94 
Barrel-making, 1097-1117. 

Works and piers and county control, 847. 854-912, 
j.!^o-oo, 1167—71. 

Roads, 684, 856-96, 1124, 1167. 

Parish^ Committees and sanitary work, 916-58. 
Nurses residences, 1195. 

Rates levied under Agriculture, &c., Act, 1317. 

- of P°or rate in 1891 and 1906, 

County Leitrim, congestion in, 1502. 

•Emigration not promoted by Board, 1504-11. 

Mr. J. R. O’BRIEN. 

Constitution of Board, 1513-16 
Administration, 1513-18. 

Cost of Administration, 1517-18, 1561-77 
Staff 1 1513^16^ descri P tion of congestion, 1807-23. 
Total receipts, . 1517-34. 

' GUa 5.5 3 55 S 0 f ° r Payment of P urch ase annuities, 
Guarantee fund, 1544-50. 

Prehmmary survey of Congested Districts, 1561- 

Valua^tion^and^population in Congested Districts, 

Emi 1773^ n ’ GffeCt ’ &c -> 1681-8, 1597-1622, 

Parish Committees, 1630-61 
• 1643j° r k , and Public Health officers, 1635-9, 

Loans for agricultural purposes, 1662-86. 

” , ». banks, 1687-1720. 

” „ fisheries, 1721-53. 

T ” „ industrial works, 1754-63. 

NbS W m 0 , f Works > 1663-73. 

eestcrl Hi .^Pual funds and claims of con- 
gested districts for special treatment, 1764- 

THl , u Ure ^ S ’B COtta S es = 1777-92. 

Powe? 8 SB» t X d 16 ’S?“ 110miC h ° Id “8 s - 1824 - S - 

Funds of Departomt of Agrictdtare, 1768. 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


Mb. DORAN. 

Number and valuation of holdings in Congested 
Districts, 1836-42, 2022. 

Number bought by Boai-d, 1843-52, 1894-1911. 

Number remaining for Board to buy, 1845-6. 

Necessary for Board to lose on re-sale of estates, 
1855-9, 2748-52. 

Amount which the Board can lose each year, 1853- 
5, 2753-4. 

Limit of the Board’s future operations, 1853-63. 

Finance of estates improvements, 1853-73. 

Improvements partly paid for by rents, 1874-93. 

Number of holdings re-settled, 1896-1910. 

Number enlarged, 1901-7. 

Estates purchased by Board, 1911, 2226, 2284-95. 

Prices of estates purchased, 1911-32, 1946-9, 
2296-2314, 2746-50. 

Causes of rise in price, 1933-96. 

Extension of time for repayment, 1933-42, 
1988-96. 

Depreciation of Land Stock, 1943-5. 

Effect of arrears on price, 1949-58. 

Price of tenant-right, 1956. 

Difficulty of clearing title important factor in 
delay, 2754-71. 

Area, valuation, and population of Congested 
Districts, 2021. 

Economic rent, 1985-6. 

Economic holding, what is an, 2120-31, 2191-3. 

Are the holdings sold by Board economic, 2225-7. 

Number of uneconomic holdings to be dealt with, 
2022-53, 2154-74, 2225-7. 

Three classes of landholders' in congested districts, 
2053-73, 2110. 

Maritime districts must mainly depend on fish- 
ing ; can be little enlargement or migration, 
2053-69, 2070-4, 2110-7, 2132-47, 2175-87. 

Inland districts from which not much migration 
is possible, 2147-8, 3144. 

Migration, difficulties of, 3122, 2149, 2188-98. 

Intrusion of strangers resented, 2075-109, 2118- 
9, 2191-3. 

This feeling increased since 1903, 3103-4. 

Unwillingness to migrate, 2070-3, 2099-2119, 
2188-90, 2194-9, 2201, 2961-4. 

Prospects of migration and work done, 2200-24, 
293742, 2961-87, 3103-4, 3122, 3144-60, 3305- 
51. 

Process of migration, 2965-88, 3004-63 ; migration 
should be gradual, 3122, 3306-51. 

Land available for migration in Mayo and Ros- 
common, 2228-38, 2239-51. 

Non-residential holdings that might be acquired 
for relief of congestion, 2150-3, 2228-31, 
2706-36. 

Tenant’s interest to be bought as well as land- 
lord’s, 2247-71. 

Compulsory powers required, 2232-39, 2249-70, 
2603-26, 2613-20, 2631-2, 2641-2736, .2728-36. 
t Compulsion to be applied to tenants, 2233-5, 
2249-2631-2, 2644-7, 2663-79. 

Evicted tenants on Board’s estates, 2272-81. ' 

Function discharged by grazier, 2266-9, 2319-33, 
2341-86. 

'• Rich grazing land unsuitable for breaking up, 
2334-40, 2388. 

Work for Department of Agriculture, 2884-96. 

Stall-feeding, 2346-56, 2387-93. 

Effect of re-distribution of grazing land and eli- 
mination of grazier upon amount of stock 
kept, 2316-33, 2362-87.. 

Extension of holding ought be made by giving 
certain rights of grazing, 3122. 

■ Grazmg^land, but not grazing farms, a necessity, 

Compulsion under Crofters Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 2711-12, 2730-1. 

Land Purchase and re-settlement operations, 
2394-2558. 

Dillon Estate, 1886-92, 1944, 1959-87, 1997-2020, 
2226, 3105-20. 

Bingham Estate, example of rundale holdings 
striped by Board, 2394-2413. 

•Clare Island, general condition of, and improve- 
ments effected, 2424-6, 2516-27, 2580-3; the 
great stone wall, 2417-22, 2426-30 ; holdings 
sold direct to tenants and not through Land 
Commission, 2433-47 ; financial arrange- 


Mb. DORAN — continued. 

ments, 2423, 2430-50, 2547-53 ; a 3£ per cent, 
annuity, 2513-15 ; guarantee by Archbishop 
of Tuam and Mr. Wm. O’Brien, 2597-2601 ; 
live stock, 2527-46, 3142 ; six years in hands, 
2534-6 

Town tenants, 1893, 1899-1990. 

Price of untenanted land, 2253-9. 

Limit of advances under Land Purchase Acts. 
2734-39. 

Board unable to sell “ small holdings ” until 
1899, 2450-64, 2475-97. 

Difficulty about guarantee deposits, 2483-2513. 

Valuation of land and houses, 2465-73. 

Position of landlords in regard to strinine since 
1881, 2563-78. 

Striping, compulsion necessary for, 2771-82. 

Board’s procedure as regards approaching land- 
owners, 2608-9, 2622-4, 2648-50, 2685-7, 2698- 
2703. 

More freedom for officials to negotiate required. 
2666-7. u 

Difficulty so far of getting land has been matter 
of price, 2626-39, 2687-97. 

Compulsion and repudiation of annuities, 2644- 
7. 

Possibility of giving effect to tenants’ views as to 
purchase, 2663-79. 

Method of compulsion proposed, 2680-4, 2687-97, 
2704-36. 

Compulsory powers, application for, 3357-64. 

Class of estates needing Board’s intervention, 
2743-6. 

Board’s operations in non-congested areas, 2075- 
94. 

When estate in a district not scheduled is bought 
Board should have power to help tenants on 
adjoining holdings, 2782-2816, 3150-2, 3162, 
3167-3201. 

Congested areas outside the scheduled districts; 
how to ascertain them, the area to be relieved, 
and the extent of the remedy, 3069-3103, 
3244-50. 

Powers of Board as regards small holdings in 
non-congested areas, 3238-45. 

Legal difficulties in way of carrying out enlarge- 
ment of holdings, 2771-2816, 3156-8. 

Turbary question, 2816-88. 

Individual plots versus vesting in trustees, 
2618-23. 

Probable duration of supply, 2824-7, 2848, 

, 2861-88. 

Sale of turf, 2827-47, 2852-57. 

Statistics of amount of land required to raise 
holdings in congested _ districts to £10 stan- 
dard, and of land available for this purpose, 
2868-2937. 

Annuities on estates settled by Board and Estates 
Commissioners compared, 2943-61. 

Causes of ' people being in present congested dis- 
tricts, 2989-3002. 

Indebtedness of migrants, 3040-57. 

Emigration no remedy, 3057-60. 

Improvement in agriculture necessary, 3064-8. 

Influence of Board on public opinion, 3352-6. 

Criticisms on Board for delay, 2045, 3365-70, 
3410-20. 

Drainage works effected on estates bought by 
. Board, 3370-92. 

Work of agricultural development in congested 
•. districts cannot be satisfactorily carried out 

by County Councils, 3393-3406. 

Delay in vesting, 3407-9. 

Sub-division, 3422-71. 

Sporting rights, 3472-96, 3499-3506. 

Part- of cost of ' administration should be charged 
against estates, 3497-8, 3507-19. 

'Methods of Estates Commissioners, 3153, 3160, 
3202-17, 3226-7. 

Relations with . Estates ’ Commissioners, 3161- 
3201, 3237. 

Board’s tenants pay rent and not interest during 
interregnum, 3218-25. 

Question of arrears, 3228-36. 

Question of scheduling congested districts, 3246- 
59. 

Question of absorption of land work of Board in 
Estates Commissioners, 3260-3304. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


REV. DENIS O’HARA. 

Knowledge of congested districts, 3521-2. 

Spraying and potato failure, 3523-48, 4486. 

‘ Compulsory spraying, 3541-3. 

Uneconomic holdings, 3549-57, 3627-8, 3637-9. 

Opinion of landlordism, 3558-70, 3972-7. 

The effects of ownership on drink and indebted- 
ness, 3571-86, 3646-49. 

Price of tea, 3594-3600, 3609-11. 

Rate of interest charged, 3587-93, 3601-8. 

Condition of the people, 3612-7, 4219-26. 

Amount spent in relief, 3618-26, 3650-63, 4216-41. 

Improbability of Dillon Estate, 3628-45. 

Obligation to pay rent and purchase annuities, 
3664-83. 

The purchase of the Costello Estate, 3683-3706. 

Decadal reductions, 3707-21, 3729-32. 

Facilities for purchase, 3721-32. 

Allocation of “Bonus,” 3732-9, 3823-30, 3834-42. 

Effect of ownership, 3731. 

The solution proposed of the problem of the West, 
3732-63, 3925-34, 4216. 

Price that should be paid for land compulsorily 
acquired, 3743-63, 3796-3847, 3866-8, 3885- 
3924. 

Difficulties in way of enlarging holdings, 3765-9. 

Land available for migration, 3770-76. 

One body should deal with land in West, 3777-80. 

All non-residential farms should be bought, even 
if owned by tenant-purchaser, 3781-95. 

Compensation to landlord for disturbance, 3831-5. 

Rate of interest of trustee securities, 3841-7. 

Incumbered Estates Court Act, 1850, 3848-57. 

Grass lands and economic value of grazier, 3858- 
61, 3982-3. 

Most grass lands would pay better if tilled, 3986. 

Valuation of grass lands as a basis of price, 3869- 
84, 3984-7. 

Estates Commissioners and Congested Districts 
Board compared, 3935-8. 

Estates Commissioners and Board should not be 
amalgamated, 3935-8, 3993-4067. 

Abolition of Board to be expected if land work 
transferred, 4046-9. 

Board’s rate of progress in resettling land, 3939- 
43. 

Transference of work to Department of Agricul- 
ture, 4444-63, 4490-4571. 

Improvement in Kiltimagh, 3945-6. 

Town tenants, 3947-71, 3988-92. 

Landlords’ demesnes and home farms, 3978-80. 

Ascertainment of price at which tenants will buy, 
3981. 

Extent of Board’s supervision of land work, 4011- 
9, 4032-8. 

In favour of a partly elective Board, 4024-31. 

Advantage of local influence of members, 4019-25, 
4039-45. 

Question of migration, 4068-76. 

Amount of Board’s fixed income devoted to Es- 
tates improvement, 4077-4195 ; increase 
therein has not kept pace with increase in 
fixed income, 4079-82, 4096-8, 4137-9, 4150- 
63 ; but supplemented out of windfalls, 
4093-8, 4116-22, 4156 ; expenditure on other 
items increased, 4081-3, 4096, 4103-4, 4137- 
41 ; was increase of income intended mainly 
for land work, 4133-7, 4164-7, 4185-93, 4499. 
Present staff could deal with more land, 4090, 

' 4132, 4141. 

Parish Committees, 4196-4201, 4260-4419. 4428-41 
4444-88. ’ 

Relations of Board with tenants on estates pur- 
chased, 4202-16. e 

Delay in vesting, 4209-16. 

Importance of drainage works, 4216, 4237-59 
Sanitary work, 4284-8, 4309-23, 4442-3. 

Success of Board largely due to its independence 
of the Government, 4420-7, 4442-63. 

Staff of Board, 4572-93. 

Board’s plantation work, 4594-4653. 


REV. W. S. GREEN. 

Surveys of West of Ireland fisheries, 4656-7 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

FIRST PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1906, 

AT 11 O’CLOCK A.M. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


1. The Chairman. — I believe you are a member of 
the Local Government Board of Ireland? — Yes, my 
lord. 

2. You were, I believe, the first Secretary of the 
Congested Districts Board?— Yes, I was appointed on 
the formation of the Board in 1891, and I ceased 
to be Secretary in May, 1898. 

3. And as you were the first Secretary of the Con- 
gested Districts Board I suppose you are familiar with 
the considerations and reasons which led to the for- 
mation of the Board and with the questions which 
had to be considered at that time? — I was not very 
well aware of what had taken place with reference to 
the formation of the Board or why it was formed, but 
I am aware of what took place after its formation. 

4. Would you tell us what you know of what took 
place at that time? — Yes. At the time I was ap- 
pointed Secretary I was appointed not merely as Secre- 
tary but the duty of inspection was also placed upon 
me, and, in order to. enable me to inspect, a strong 
Assistant Secretary was sanctioned by the Treasury to 
assist in discharging the office duties. Mr. O’Brien 
still holds the office. As to the meaning of the word 
“congested,” it is a phrase as to which I have not 
found out exactly when it started or how it came to 
be employed. The first place I have seen it is in a 
speech of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who was _ Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in 1887, and in a speech in the 
House of Commons on an address to Her Majesty he 
made the following remarks : — “ I do not wish to 
shrink one iota from the duty, the very difficult duty, 
that is cast upon me in my capacity as a member of 
the Government responsible for the state of Ireland 
in dealing with this great important and difficult ques- 


Mr. William Lawson Micks examined. 

5. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — But there is a statutory Sept. 7^ 1 906. 
definition, is there not, of a congested district ? — Oh, ^ William 
yes ; a statutory definition which I will give yon, sir. Dawson Mick* 
The statutory definition was adopted merely as a test 
to show what districts would come within , the power of 
the Board. Various means were adopted to find 
out a test. First, I think, the Government found 
out what districts ought to be “congested,” and 
then they found out a rule that would, roughly 
speaking, bring those districts and no others under 
that definition. As regards the test for a congested 
district, Ireland is divided for Poor Law purposes into 
Poor Law Unions and Electoral Divisions, electoral 
divisions, I may say, taking the place of parishes in 
England. In other words, and without going into 
technical details, I may say briefly that every electoral 
division in the Counties of Donegal, Leitrim, Roscom- 
mon, Mayo, Galway, Kerry, and the West Riding of 
Cork, was scheduled as congested where the total rate- 
able valuation of the electoral division on being divided 
by the number of the population amounts to a sum of 
less than £1 10s. for each individual. For instance 
if the valuation of an electoral division was £1,500 
and the population 1,001 people or any greater num- 
ber, that division became congested. The test was the 
ratio between valuation and population. 

6. Sir John Colomb. — Was there not also a condi- 
tion relating to twenty per cent, in the first clause of 
the Congested Districts Act? — Yes, there was. 

7. The Chairman. — In the 36th section of the Act 
of 1891? — Yes. The Act mentions more than twenty 
per cent, of the population of a county, or, in the 
case of the County Cork, of either Riding. 

8. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — That is the statutory de- 
finition we have to do with? — You may take it that 


tion of the congested districts of Ireland that is tho ratio that fixed the districts with which the 

T XI . ° , ,.1 xt_ _x 111 rW.fYoote.l Distrif'+.s Rnarrl had to deal. 


I can assure the honourable member that we will do 
our best to propose to Parliament, and that before long, 
some measures that may ameliorate the condition of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of these districts.”* The 
word “ congested ” does not at all imply, as one would 
suppose, an overcrowding of people on the land. The 
Congested Districts, as some of the members of the 
Commission are aware, are very thinly populated ^re- 
garding area. The phrase really means very poor 
districts. It is only a euphemism for great poverty. 


Congested Districts Board had to deal. 

And with which we have to deal also ? 

Mr. Bryce. — Not necessarily with which we have to 
deal. Our reference is wider than the statutory defini- 
tion. 

9. The Chairman. — It does not follow that the con- 
gested districts are thickly populated, but the defini- 
tion does provide that twenty per cent, of the popula- 
tion of the county must live in the electoral divisions 
which are scheduled ? — I don’t think that is quite it. 


* The expression “ Congested Districts,” as applied to the poorest parts of the West of Ireland, was in use several years before the 
date mentioned — eg., it occurs in the First Report of the Committee of “ Mr. Tuke’s Fund,” issued in June, 1882, and in Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s Special Report, dated 10th March, 1883. No doubt the fact that Emigration— usually a remedy reserved for Congestion 
properly so called — was then the favourite measure of amelioration for the poorest parts of the W est of Ireland led to their being rather 
inappropriately described as “ Congested Districts." _ 
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10. Surely twenty per cent, ol the population of the' 
county must live in certain electoral divisions before 
those divisions can be scheduled as congested? — No; 
but when twenty per cent, of the population of the 
county live in electoral divisions for which the total 
valuation gives the result I have stated. 

11. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The electoral divi- 
sion might not be scheduled as congested unless the 
county to which it belonged contained twenty per cent, 
of its population living-in such electoral divisions? — 
That is it, my lord. 

12. Except under one head, for the purpose of migra- 
tion or emigration. By the Act of 1891 you have this 
extended to any electoral division provided that it 
answered the first condition of congestion? — Yes. 

13. That the valuation divided by the population 
gave a sum under 30s. ; is not that so?— -That is so. 
What I really wanted to convey, my lord, was that 
this test, this ratio, does not rest on any principle. 

14. The Chairman. — No; it is an arbitrary 'test? — 
It is a test that was worked out. A number of other 
tests were tried, and this was finally adopted as one 
that would carry out the views of the Government in 
scheduling certain districts. They first, roughly 
speaking, fixed. on certain districts, ' and then made a 
test to bring those in and. keep others out. 

15_. Can you tell us what other alternatives were 
considered by the Government at that time ? — I can- 
not, my. lord ; but I am sure the Registrar-General 
would give it. •- 

16. Does the present definition satisfy you? — Oh, 
no, my lord, it does not. I mean you have very large 
districts all over Ireland which are practically as much 
in need of assistance and yet are excluded. 

17. Have you thought at all of any definition 
which would bring them in ? — I cannot think ;of any . 
definition or ratio such as this. 1 really think it 
should be a matter for the discretion of the body. 

18. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You could give us 
an instance ? — It might be after public inquiry, or in 
the absolute _ discretion. There is not a county in 
Ulster to which it does not apply. Take the County 
Down. You have all the eastern side of the county 
along the Moume Mountains inhabited by poor people. 
Take the Glens of Antrim from Larne round to Bally- 
castle, and along that coast where the glens go down 
to the sea coast, they are all in need of assistance. 

19. Mr. Bryce.— The Island of Rathlin, for in- 
stance, also ?— Yes ; ' that is an extreme case, also, 
then you have got part of the County Tyrone that 
reaches along the borders of the County Derry from 
Cookstown to Strabane. 

20. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They are in the 
neighbourhood of a very prosperous country, are they 
land TllCy are 0n distinctly poor Iand ) mountain 

21. But they are in the neighbourhood of better?— 
goo? land fr ° m ^ lree *° twe ^- ve miles perhaps fr om 

22 ' distinguish them from the statutory 
congested districts as you know them ? — I should not 
think so if you consider merely the condition of the 
people. 

23. Would you say that those districts in Down and 
elsewhere are within easy access of richer areas while 
quite 0 tale St0d dlsfcncts ln Ma 7° a *e not?— That is 

between the two classes ?— Yes. They would not be in 
so low a category, but I should say they are in a verv 
poor way, a great many of those people! 17 

- 1S a 1 ues ji io31 ° f 'where you are to draw 
the line? It is a question of where you are to draw 
the line, and I cannot make any suggestion except 
giving a discretion to the body having to deal withft 

26- ^ The Chairman. — Would you give to the Onn- 
gested Districts Board a discretion to deal with any 
of those areas if they were satisfied that the conditio/s 

hftE' 6i r g £' ° r W0U - Id y ? uiave ^arrangement 
by which if after an inquiry their condition was 

Ef ^ Vei7 P T: ? on S ested Districts Board 

might be empowered to deal with them?— Yes that 

ES? That w^ f L° n 1 W0Uld P-C’ more 

od r -x 4 T ld , be so ’ rou g% speakiag. 

14 DOt a fa °£ fe - hat after the Act was passed 
and the areas were being scheduled the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of the day! had power to include any areas i 
the congested districts which seemed to him deservi 
of being treated by the Congested Districts Board? S 
There was an opinion given by counsel on that matte! 
and my recollection of it is— I am speaking from recnl 
lection and of course it was by the Law Officers— m 
recollection of the opinion is that the power was con 
sidered very small. Here is a list of the Congested 
Districts (produced), and any that have an asterisk 
were added by His Excellency on the report of 
Congested Districts Board. 

28. .The provision that I am referring to follows the 
section defining the expression congested districts?— 
Sub-section 2. 

29. And it is provided that if within one year from 
the passing of this Act it appears to the Congested- 
Districts Board that it is expedient to include under 
the provisions of this section any electoral division 
other than the electoral divisions hereinbefore men! 
tionea, 6r to exclude therefrom any electoral division, 
it shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, on report 
of the Board, to include or exclude, -as the case may 
be, such division. That would seem to give the Lord 
Lieutenant absolute power to include any electoral 
division where the poverty was great ?— In a congested 
districts county. 

'30. Oh, it is in a congested districts county only?— 
I think so. 

31. Most Rey. , Dr. O’Donnell And it is within 

one year ? — Yes ;- but the effect remains for all time. 

32. Quite so ; but the power was exercisable only 
for a year? — Yes; that is so. 

33. The Chairman.— The power of the Lord 
Lieutenant was exercisable for a year only ; but where 
do you find that they had to be within a congested 
districts county ?— I have no doubt that that was held 
to be the meaning of it. 

34. Yon remember that that was so ? — I am ouite 
sure of it. 

35. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I- think you said the 
Law Officers so advised ?— 1 The Law Officers were asked 
to advise on the question. I cannot state off-hand 
what their opinion was. The Census was in progress at 
the time the Act passed, and some electoral divisions 
were placed dn the list of congested districts by the 
Board on the preliminary figures of the Census, and 
then the Census distinctly ascertained the figures; 
and when the Census came out a few other districts 
were found to come within the margin. It was a case 
of a few pence that brought these in, and these were 
added. Some others were put in because all the 
districts round them were congested, within a year 
after ; but there was no question ever raised of 
making any place in an additional county congested. 

36. The Chairman. — ■’Would not it meet your view 
if that -power was to be revived, and if the Lord 
Lieutenant of the day was able to include? — I think 
the Lord Lieutenant would not be in a position to 
do it, but that it would be the Board that would have 
to deal with this matter. It would hardly be a 
matter that the Government would have as much 
experience of. 

37. But if the Lord Lieutenant were, as formerly, 
to act on the report of the Board? — I would rather 
leave it to the discretion of the Board. 

38. Bir Antony MacDonnell. — You would not de- 
prive the Lord Lieutenant of the power of getting 
important information on such a simple point as that 
from other sources than the Board ? — I would give the 
Board the power absolutely. 

30. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you recollect in 
Scotland what scheduling powers the Congested Dis- 
tricts Commission had ? — I don’t remember whether 
they had the power themselves to schedule. 

40. I think you anay take it that they had the 
power ? — I recommend that the Board should have 
this power in Ireland. 

41: Sir Francis Mowatt. — Absolute power?— 
Absolute power. 

42. The Chairman. — That would be rather a strong 
power to give, would it not?— I think you would be 
giving it to people who had the means of exercising 
the power properly. 

43. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It would be al- 
together a new departure, would it not — you cannot 
point to any other mode of doing it? — I would re- 
commend it, certainly, as a new departure. 
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44 The Chairman.— I think once, m giving evi- 
before a Royal Commission you said that yon 

thought that the townland should be substituted as 
fiuit of congestion for the electoral division— I 
peak from memory, and I may be misquoting yon 
• this but if so, you will correct me. Do you still hold 
<* 'have ,<m altered it W . tUJk . I hare 
TUlnned it a good deal since then. ■ I think I would 
t further, and give the power to the body, not merely 
for a townland, but for such area as they thought fit. 

45 Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Power to the Con- 
™ted District. Board to declare an are. congeal'd, 
no matter what its sire!— No matter what riji sire. 

46 Mr Bryce.— What is your definition of an 
area’?— It is any locality. I mean any place ; that 
would include towns. . 

47 Sir Francis Mowatt.— You would leave .an 

absolute discretion to the Congested Districts Board, 
without control?— I would leave them an absolute 
discretion, without control. . . . . , 

4fi To schedule what would be an area to be treated 
as a’ congested area ?— To schedule an area to be im- 

^^TcHbe treated* 2 as a congested area 1—1 don’t like 
the word at all. 

50 But I am asking you the question ?— Yes, as a 
congested area. But I don’t like the word. It is 
another word for very poor. 

51. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you give them that 

power outside the present congested counties? — Yes, 
all over Ireland. . 

52. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I understood yon to 
eay that you would give it even as to towns, apart 
from agricultural holdings ? — I would. 

53. Would you go further, and alter in any way 
the statutory definition of congestion ?— Oh, yes ; that 
definition should be repealed. 

54. Would you«have any rateable valuation ?— No 
rateable -test. 

55. Would, not that land you into pure caprice?— 
No ; into the exercise of deliberate judgment. I say 
that the whole country, from my point of view, 
except a very few places, requires developing ; and I 
should like to see the Congested Districts Board, or 
whatever body was appointed, given power and income 
to eflect the necessary improvements. 

56. Even to start all sorts of industries ?— Even to 
start all sorts of industries. 

57. And subsidise them? — I would not call it 
“ subsidise.” 

58. It would be subsidising? — It might; but I 
would not use that phrase. 

59. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It would be subsidising, 
but you would not like to_ call iit so ? — No ; it would 
be developing the oountry in a way thait it is entitled 
to. That is my own view, of course. 

60. The Chairman. — That power should be given 
to the Congested Districts Board? — Or to any other 
independent body in its place. 


67. Mr. Bryce. — In County Mayo? — Yes. Fox- s«pl. 7, 1900. 

ford is in the County Mayo. — 

68. Sir J ohn Colomb.— Coming back to the ques- Mr. William 
tion of scheduling any area, rural or urban, regard- Lawson Micks, 
less of all questions of rateable value, would you give 

that Board the power to. schedule these places ? — Yes : 
and to take action in them. 

69. With the object of improving . them by public 
expenditure? — By expenditure of the public money. 

70. Therefore, would you tell me how you think it 
would work with regard to the exercise of the dis- 
cretionary power where it actually affects the public 
expenditure of the -country. Do you propose to give 
them the power, after scheduling, to recommend so 
much money to be spent? — No. I propose to give 
them a large inoome to spend in the same way that 
the Congested Districts Board can spend it, for the 
development of the country. 

71. And then, the expenditure being fixed, the 
amount of money being fixed, and the discretion of 
the Board being large, it would mean that the dis- 
cretion of. the Board in scheduling some areas would 
reduce the -amount of money to be spent on very poor 
ones? — I should not think it ought to be so at all. 

That would depend, of course, on the amount of 
money to be got. 

72. The Chairman. — They would have to cut their 
coat according to their cloth ? — Exactly, my lord. 

73. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But while admit- 
ting that there are many poor districts in need of 
scheduling, would it not be reasonable to say that 
scheduled areas contain the very poorest districts in 
Ireland? — They contain districts as poor as there are 
anywhere as far as I know. There are other districts 
where there is great poverty, but I think you may 
say, roughly, that the congested districts contain 
by far the poorest. 

74. Take a year of distress ; would it not be fair 
to say that the -greatest trouble arises west of a line 
from Cape Clear to Malin Head? — Yes, the greatest 
arises in West Galway and Wert Mayo, and East 
Mayo, too. 

76. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In fact, under your 
scheme, the Board would cease to be a Board merely 
for the relief of congestion, but would become a Board 
for the purpose of industrial improvement in Ire- 
land ? — Yes, for improvement in Ireland with respect 
to industrial and other matters. 

76. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As to this suggestion, 
that industries should be developed in the poorer dis- 
tricts with public help, you have gone into the ques- 
tion of the amount and heaviness of indirect taxa- 
tion in those districts ? — Well, I have not gone into it 
very closely. I gave evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Financial Relations, but I was not asked 
much from that point of view. I chiefly gave 
evidence as to the way in which indirect taxes affect 
those people. 

77. You are aware that the sum spent on tea and 
those parts of the country?— 


78. I suppose that a heavy indirect tax is being 
paid by people who, according to the principles of 
economic science, have not reached the standard to 
pay taxes at all? — I should think so. 

79. That being so, would you consider that these 
people have a very fair claim for judicious advances 
from the Exchequer for the developing of their in- 
dustries to build up the industrial resources of the 
locality? — Yes, and I think people in other parts 
where there used to be industries, and where they 
have ceased to exist, have, perhaps, even a stronger 
claim. 

80. You once submitted detailed information as to 
budgets of household expenditure in those districts 
which showed that there were many householders who 
had not reached the standard of decent existence? — 


Districts Board, or some other Department in Ireland, 
to found an industry, and to provide the capital, and 
run that industry as a private individual would, in 
order to develop a locality? — I think that would be 
a very extreme action ; a very extreme case. I should 
not like to do it in such an extreme way ; but there 
are a number of ways in which industrial efforts are 
made in localities, and I should like the body to sup- 
plement- the local efforts. 

62. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — To bring out your 
point about industries — you would not propose to 
start any industry where ultimately you did not 
expect that the industry would commercially hold 
the field? — I think it would be madness if, after a 
very short time, it could not stand on its own feet. 

63. And you think that there are many districts 
which, through bad treatment in the past, are in a 
very low and backward condition?- 


64. And that the people there are entitled to some 
assistance to start industries that would suit them, 
and to be aided for a time with a' little public money ? 
—Yes. 

65. But you would not propose to go on sub- 
sidising even those industries ? — No ; I think they 
should have a comparatively short period of 
assistance. There is a case in point at present in 
one part of Ireland, where something over £15,000 has 
been subscribed. 

66. Mr. O’Kelly.- — Was not that place Fox-ford?— 
No, but something similar took place there. 


81. And in the sums spent on tea and tobacoo those 
people pay an enormous amount of taxes, don’t they f 
— Yes, relatively to tlieir income. 

82. My point is this — seeing that it is not a. ques- 
tion of a remnant of the population joined on to a 
rich area or to a progressive centre, but that there is 
a question of the main population there, would 
it not be just that there should be a large provision 
out of Exchequer funds for the developing of the 
resources of those people so as to bring them up to a 
proper economic condition? — I think that would be 
only just ; but at the same time I think that in 

1 * 
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other parts of the country where industries have 
decayed owing to direct or indirect interference with 
them, the claim of the people is irresistible on the 
ground of justice. 

83. The Chairman. — I don’t want to interrupt this 
train of thought, but won’t those considerations come 
in rather more appropriately later on? — That is what 
I wished to say. They would come more properly at 
the last paragraph. 

84. Mr. Bryce. — Where do you say, Mr. Micks, 
those budgets of expenditure were contained? — They 
are in the First Report of the Congested Districts 
Board. I have pencilled in at the top of the pages 
of the copy I hand in the districts for which these 
were made. 

85. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As I understand you 
the point that emerges from your evidence, Mr. Micks, 
is this, that you would abolish the limitation that 
arises from the statutory definition of congestion? — I 
would, certainly. 

86. And yon would extend the beneficial power of 
the Congested Districts Board not only to the present 
scheduled areas, but generally? — Yes. 

87. Throughout Ireland ? — Yes, throughout Ireland. 

88. To towns as well as rural districts? — Yes, to 
urban districts as well as to rural. 

89. And that you would leave all the operations and 
the expenditure entirely to the Board itself without a 
test? — I cannot think of any plan of making a test. 

I have thought of plans and I found it very difficult. 

I have some population returns here that are interest- 
ing. There is .a •return here for the counties of Ire- 
land taken from the Census returns of 1881, 1891, and 
1901, for each county in Ireland, excluding towns, for 
the agricultural population ; and it shows that in 
every single county in Ireland there has been a con- 
tinuous steady drop in population. Antrim has 
dropped from 206,000 in 1881 to 182,000 in 1891, and 
in 1901 to 153,000. Armagh has dropped from 126,000 
in 1881 to 107,000 in 1891, and then to 93,000. Cavan 
from 122,000 to 105,000, and then to 91,000. Donegal 
has dropped from 201,000 to 180,000, and then to 
168,000. Down has dropped from 208,000 to 183,000, 
and then to 157,000. I will hand in this return to 
Mr. Callan. It shows that in every county in Ireland 
there has been a drop, and I think that when there is - 
a steady drop in population -that shows that the 
country is in need of development.* 

90. There is only one more question I would ask you. 
For such a large extension of the work as that, would 
you propose any radical modification in the constitu- 
tion of the Board ? — I will refer to that later. 

91- "Very good? — Now I give in a similar return for 
the towns. It is not a uniform decrease in the towns. 
Some have risen, but the majority of them have fallen 
oft steadily. 

02. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Those figures are taken 
from the last Census ?— 1881, 1891, and 1901. 

03. Yes, but it carries it up to the last Census ?— It 
came3 it up to the last Census. 

04. The Chairman.— Now, Mr. Micks, will you pass 
to the next point on which you would like to say 
something I think you would like to say something 

t 6 ?.°F d !ls first constituted?— Yes. The Act 
f m ± c W t S ^knded to improve the condition 
of the West of Ireland, created the Congested Dis- 
’ “ d m umart income 

Of £41,250 out of the Inch Church Surplus. The 
B^d consisted of ten members ; two ex-officio, one of 
C , h! « f Secretary, and the other a member 
ot the Land Commissaon ; five permanent, and three 
members, all of whom were unpaid in re- 
spect of their services. The members of the Board at 

sSretarv u 5, animousl y that the Chief 

f T1 ^ for the time being should be 
theur chairman, or, an his absence, the Under-Secre- 

the^ Chief' Secret ^ • Act .. of Parliament, represents 
tne Chief Secretary in his absence. Mr. Arthur 

JwJ 1 ^*« W ™li a ° C + 1 L dl ^ y - tlle first ^airman of the 
S as. well as the Minister who introduced the Bill 


while the Board has kept pretty clear of party politic 
the majority of the members are also free from th* 
control of the Government of the day, because th 
Board is not a department in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It is not represented by any minister 
responsible to Parliament, for the Chief Secretary i- 
<not, ex-officio, chairman, but is chairman by the elec- 
tioji of his colleagues. 


t.on, a Government board f-I going on sajr 


•Sir Antony M'Donnbll. — May I .ask you what 
is your authority for saying that? 

97. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here is a memor- 
andum from Mr. Arthur Balfour ( produces memoran- 
dum) ? — At the time there was some question about 
this. When Mr. Jackson arrived here as Chief Secre- 
tary he raised that question, and this is a memor- 
andum that was made and adopted. It is headed-— 

“Memorandum embodying my Interpretation of 
Larnd Act in so far as it deals with the relations 
between the Congested Districts Board and 
Government Departments. 

“ The Congested Districts Board for Ireland is 
not in the ordinary sense a Government department, 
nor is it subordinate either to the Chief Secretary’s 
Office, or the Ministry of the day. For certain pur. 
poses sufficiently specified by the statute the Lord 
Lieutenant must be consulted, and all applications 
to the Treasury for expenditure paid for out of the 
Vote must pass through the Castle.. With this ex- 
ception, all correspondence, either with the Treasury 
or other Government department, may be conducted 
independently. 

“ It will probably, however, be advisable to keep 
the Chief Secretary, as Chairman of the Board, 
personally informed of all such transactions and 
correspondence as are of more tlyyn a merely formal 
character, though it as purely a matter for arrange- 
ment between the Chief Secretary and the Board as 
convenience may from time to time dictate. 

“ (Signed), A. J. B. 

“21st January, 1892 . ’ 

98. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Whom is that memor- 
andum by ?— Mr. Arthur Balfour. He was First Lord 
of the Treasury at the time. 

99. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That was adopted 
by the Board, was not it ? — That was adopted by the 
Board. Mr. Balfour, the First Lord, attended the 
meeting with Mr. Jackson and made this statement, 
and that matter was never questioned after that. 

100. Then yon notice that the Chief Secretary is 
Chairman by the act of the Board and not by the Act 
of Parliament 1 — Yes ; and the minutes of the Board 
show that. 

101. You are also aware that all the members of the 

Board sitting there have equal power? — Yes, with the 
exception of the temporary members. I doubt if they 
have. , , 

102. The acts of the Board are also final within 
their own sphere, they are not subject to review at the 
Castle ? — No ; hut the Treasury are entitled to have 
an estimate submitted to them. 

-103. Mr. Sutherland. — The Chief Secretary answers 
for them in Parliament? — Not as Chief Secretary, 
but as a member of the Board. There is no responsi- 
bility in the ordinary sense. 

104. Have yon separate estimates in the House of 

Commons ? — No ; there was an estimate, an estimate 
for salaries, but that has ceased. The salaries ere 
now paid under the vote of £25,000, which is fixed 
by Act of Parliament. , 

105. Are the Commissioners appointed by Key 81 

Warrant? — They are. , 

106. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Apart from tne 

way the Commissioners are appointed and any pom 
that might arise on that score, do you consider that 
the independence of the Board, such as it has been 
constituted, is an important factor or has been an im- 
portant factor in its success ? — I think it is an essen- 
tial factor, and I think a body of Irishmen being 
empowered “to take such steps as they think proper 
— that is the wording of the Act — without any i • 
terference from outside people who are not real y 
acquainted with the situations to be dealt with, 
the ideal method of administration for such a 
partment. • l 

107; Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Don’t 7 0U 
that the efficiency of the Board has been very gr ea “ 
p. 227. 
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i(i „ d b7 the connection of the Board ttamgh the Chief 
aided dj Tin rl pr-Secretarv with, the Government 


Sn and Under-Secretary with the Government 
S Jd?-I cannot say that I do, Sir Antony but 
is most useful to haw the Chr.f Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, and the members of the Board 


associated g were you awar of any matters 

‘ did any matters come to your knowledge, which 
^Id have been delayed and perhaps hampered had it 
not been for the benevolent action of the Chief Secre- 
tary and Under-Secretary as members of the Board?— 
Ko Any delay and trouble, I think, were caused by 


after I left the Board, but I think it is an absolutely $ tpt _ 7i 1006 . 
correct description as regards land purchase. — 

124. And the question now is ought you not to have Mr. william 
greater powers, and fuller powers, and wider powers,. Lawson Micks, 
and more money? — Yes. 

125. Mr. Sutherland. — Was it lack of money alone 
that prevented you from buying land earlier ? — Yes ; 
the Board also passed a resolution that they could not 
hope to get land for their purposes unless they had 


the Board’s not having an absolutely free hand. 

109 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— At the same l~ 
Mr Micks, it is an important thing to have 


-In the commence- 
ment was not it the fact that the Board was appointed, 


minister of such power as the Chief Secretary a mem- 
C of the Board, who can be useful in promoting 
legislation such as the Board requires ?-Certamly. 

110 And also in smoothing the machinery of ad- 
ministration ?— Yes ; but usually the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board comes outside the administration except as 
regards the Treasury estimate. 

111 Sir Francis Mowatt.— And in applying to the 
•Treasury for additional assistance or grants of money, 
Do vou think that you have ever been assisted there by 
the Irish Government of the day ? — Well, we have been, 
but the result was never valuable. 

112. Your income to-day is the same as when you 
started ? — Well, there is not very much difference. I 
can go into that and explain what I mean. 

113. Sir John Colomb.— Is that memorandum an 
extract from the Minute Book of the Congested 
Districts Board ? — It is on the minutes. 

114. Sir Antony MacDonnell— When did your 
connection with the Board cease ? — In May, 1898. 

115. Up to 1896 the powers of the Board were re- 
stricted, were they not, compared with what they have 
since become ?— For land purchase they were restricted 
up to the time I left. 

116. And their financial powers were of a limited 
character compared with what they are now? — Very 
small. 

117. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You remember the 
original Congested Districts Board was a Commission 
to promote the relief of congestion through migration, 
and the powers of the Board to acquire ownership of 
land were exceedingly doubtful? — Yes; they had to 
get an amending Act of Parliament. 

118. During all your time had the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board a struggle to discharge its duties under 
the difficulty of hampering legislation? — Under diffi- 
culty as regards legislation, and under the difficulty 
.of satisfying the requirements of the Land Com- 
mission. 


not for the purpose of buying land at all? — Yes. 

127. And is it not also the fact that the Board, 
under the direction of the law officers, applied for 
power to go into the Land Court and buy estates ? 

128. And it was given to them?— Yes. 

129. Can you mention any instance m which the 
Board, finding that larger powers were necessary, and 
applying, through the Government, for larger powers, 
were not strongly backed up by the Irish Government, 
and did not in the end get the powers which they 
wanted ? — I don’t think they have as much power as 
they want even still. 

130. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You are rather in- 
clined to think that there are some things still neces- 
sary for them to carry on the work of the Congested 
Districts Board and not given up to the present?— 


119. And until you left, or at least until 1896, had 
the Congested Districts Board, any funds out of which 
to buy estates except its own income, £41,250 ? — No ; 
thfey had only that and the power of mortgaging the 
million and a half that produced that £41,250. 

120. I believe when land stock was advanced to the 
Board for purchase of estates, you recollect that the 
Congested Districts Board might not sell to the small 
occupier or anyone whose valuation was under £10 ? 

Yes ; that virtually excluded purchase. 

121. Do you recollect that we had not only to pay 
interest on advances to sell to tenants but also a sink- 
ing fund ? — Yes, but the repayments from the pur- 
chasers did not begin for two years after the advances 
were made, so that the Board had to be out of pocket 
as to the repayment of the money, for two years, and 
that stopped all procedure, and that had to be 
amended. 

122. In other words that the state of legislation, so 
far as the Board was concerned, very much paralysed 
the efforts of the Board ? — Oh, yes ; they could do noth- 
ing as regards purchase of land. They did not 
begin to do anything until after 1898. 

123. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would not this 
be a correct definition or decription of the whole thing, 
that in the beginning, in 1891, you entered in a 

. perfectly untrodden track ; you did not know what you 
were to do, or how you were to do it, and you acted 
tentatively ; and then gradually, as you groped 
and felt your way, your ideas widened, your methods 
improved, the means placed at your disposal were in- 
creased until under the Act of 1903 you purchased, in 
two years, more land than you did in all the preced- 
ing years of the Board’s administration? — That was 


131. And are you not aware that the number of Acts 
passed in the course of the history of the Congested 
Districts Board to enable it to discharge its functions 
is very large?— Very large. 

132. The Act of 1896, another in 1899, and another 
in 1901 ?— Two in 1901, and one in 1903. 

133. And a great many powers were conferred on the 
Board that they had lacked during their previous 
existence? — I am not very familiar with those Acts. 

134. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It has been a 

history of gradual progress. New wants sprang up, 
and endeavours were made from time to time to meet 
them?— Yes. ^ , , 

135. Mr. Bryce. — May I ask with reference to wiiat 
Sir Antony MacDonnell states whether the Board has 
ever made application for additional powers, which 
were not granted — you say additional powers are now 
wanted. Did they ever make application for addi- 
tional powers, which were refused by the Government ; 
did the Government refuse to help them? — The Gov- 
ernment differed from the Board, and they didn t get 
the powers they asked for. 

136. You asked for compulsory powers and did not 
get them, and even other powers ? — Yes. 

137. The Chairman.— Who was Chief Secretary at 
the time when the Board first made application for 
compulsory powers ? — Mr. Gerald Balfour.* 

138. Has any formal demand been made of v the same 

kind since? — T do not think so.t . 

139. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In connection with 
this evidence of yours, in which you state that we 
were unsuccessful in our application for powers of 
compulsory purchase, it would be true to say that the 
Chief Secretary was not always able to secure that 
legislation which he desired for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board?— That undoubtedly is so. I have seen 
letters stating that owing to the state of business or 
one thing or another it would be utterly impossible. 

140. The Chairman.— Other departments and or- 
ganizations must have suffered from a similar grievance 
before? — Yes. 

141. It is not special to the Congested Districts 

Board? — No. , , , , , .. 

142. You stated that the Board had been struggling 

under difficulties of legislation, and also under the diffi- 
culty of satisfying the Land Commission. Are those 
points on which you got additional advantages or 
did you mean the matter to which Dr. O’Donnell has 
just referred ?— Yes. . 

143. Those are the matters you had m your mind ?— 
Yes- and then the decision of the Land Commission 
that the Board was not a landlord within the meaning 
of the Act, threw us out altogether in that way. 

144. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You made a state- 
ment which surprised me. You have stated that the 

tLe Board was practically the same? — 


income of the Board was practically the 
Well, when you come really to think of all that has 
be done, it is nothing adequate t ^ 


145'. That was not the question I asked, 
question I asked was whether it had increased from 

■ My reply to question No. 187 was made offhand with imperfect recollection of what 5?? wa^pas'sed. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
Chief Secretary at the time, but he was not present at the Meeting of the Board when the t0 ^ tem8 

was Chief Secretary when the next (Fourth) Annual Report of the Board s proceedings w 8® ’ , record merely the fact that 

of the resolution) induced his colleagues on the Board to vary the terms of their report, as drafted, so as io recu 
such a resolution had been passed. — W. L. MicJcs, 29 th November, 1906. 
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o , 7 ig n 6 the beginning, and I think yon told me it had not ? — 
" 1 ' I did not intend to say that. 

Mr. William 146. Mr. Sutherland. — Do yon say that the object 
Lawson Micks, of the Board was not to deal with land originally ? — It 
was not to purchase. 

147. What was to happen to the occupiers? — 
Migration and amalgamation of holdings. 

148. Because you observe section 37 deals mostly 
with land ? — Well, they were given the powers. 

149. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was not it to deal 
with the holdings of tenants under ordinary landlords 
— with nothing hut the holdings of tenants ? — The 
section enabled them to deal with holdings and not 
estates. 

150. Are not the purchase of land from the origi- 
nal landlords, still in the hands of landlords ? — Yes. 

151. And the result was that it failed altogether ? — 
Yes, failed altogether. 

152. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did not the Board 
find that no real progress could be made without sale 
to tenant-purchasers? — They found that they could 
not work that section at all. I remember about half 
a dozen cases in the first year or so being brought in. 

153. The Chairman. — Before we pass to the next 
thing will you amplify your statement about the 
matter of income ?— At first the sum of £41.250 was 
given, and in addition the Treasury, under the Act, 
were to pay the salaries and administrative expenses 
of the officials. Under the Act of 1891 the salaries 
and remuneration of the officers were to be fixed 
by the Treasury and paid out of the monies pro- 
vided by Parliament. That, before long, led to a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Treasury and the Board. 
The Board applied to the Treasury for funds to fix 
the salaries of the officials, and salaries to the amount 
of over £4,000 a year, as well as I remember, were 
suggested to theTreasury. The Treasury declined to pay 
those salaries and. took up the position that they would 
not pay the salaries of outdoor officers, and after very 
long controversy the Treasury ultimately said, “ Well, 
w ® will give you £1,000 a year towards your salaries 
other than, those we already pay,” and the Board, 
under protest, accepted that. The Board at the time 
got a legal opinion from an Irish banister, who is now 
a judge, to the effect that the Board had a legal 
right to be paid the salaries of those officers they 
sought to have fixed and paid by the Treasury, 
and that legal opinion was furnished to the Treasury, 
but the Treasury declined to vary their decision, and 
they would do nothing more than give the £1,000 a 
y® ar : W the. Treasury had paid the salaries and the 
administrative expenses as the Board were legally ad- 
vised they were entitled to have paid, the additional 

d kave been very much more per year. I 
think it was £9,000 a year that the Treasury used to 
pay for salaries and administrative expenses.* 

f ° r Sala , rie , S V* 1 am nofc < l uite sti re what 
the precise figure was, but whatever it was it would have 

iJ ‘ he 01 the Bo " d ' s ^ 

155 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W e shall have that 
sum from the Secretary ?— Oh, yes, you will have that 
Board b Mt 1 £l t 000 ° f , the , additions 1 sums claimed the 
vear ifL?’!? 0 ’^“lately a sum of £25,000 a 
nenses + aU 8adanes and administrative ex- 

SgM’rs^S *° ^ Trs am r, 

ws^fnr^oi S . OTHKRL '^ • — F or salaries alone?— No, it 
Wa fi:t 0I a- ^? es and other purposes. 

I beLveY-U^olLS^^T 1 - C0V€red the Varies 

Boml ^The 6 ^^^Tis^ 

Tho statement appears about that £25 000 

M technical tatSta toSASSL* 

of tC a S any SUm ass ' sned b ? the Treasury for ^v 


159. And as regards 1905-06 it is £45 000?— l j-. 
not mention one particular item, £20 000 firm 
Development Grant. That is included in what j 


to half the sum so assigned ^ ual 

the Board on works tthit m ' • ex T> en ^tuie of 

to be f dn= Bd „ 

tnj ZSSrT 7 “ IS “ "»t onceed SsjoMfa 

158. The figures indicate this, do they not +W +n 
Parliamentary grant of 1894-95 was ll 000 ’a! 
gards this particular case. *i,U00 7— As re- 

See on this point Memorandum “ B 


160. Yes ?— Then the Treasury further made a 

of £20,000, payable by half-yearly amounts of £iff 
out of the Ireland Development Grant. That • ’ 

1903. So that the Board’s income now is £4l2Kn 
of the Church Surplus, £25,000 under the Act' of P. 
liament of 1899, and £20,000 under the Develonnw 
Grant Act of 1903. That is, roughly sneE 

£90,000. 8 y peaking, 

161. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— £ 86,000?— Yes 

162. The Chairman. — £41,250 out of the Chun* 

Surplus? — Yes. ™ 

163. £20,000 from the Development Grant?— Yes- 

and £25,000 under the Congested Districts Board Art 
of 1899. Acl 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— £ 20,000 in 1903 from the 
Ireland Development Grant, and £25,000 in 1899 from 
the Treasury. But what I wanted to call Mr. Micks’ 
attention to is, that the Annual Grant has mown 
from £41,250 in 1891 to £85,250 in 1905-6. 

_ 164. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you con. 
sider that Equivalent Grant money assigned to the 
Congested Districts Board as having anything of the 
character of the usual vote or as Irish money ?— I was 
going to mention that it is out of the Equivalent Grant 

165. How much is the Parliamentary Vote at present! 
— The Parliamentary Vote I take it is the £25,000. 

166. Sir Francis Mowatt.— My sole object was to 
understand the position. I had gathered from you 
that you thought that the income of the Congested 
Districts Board had not increased since it started. I 
was a little startled at that, and I only wanted to call 
your attention to the point that however you arrive 
at that increase, it has, in point of fact, considerably 
increased ? — I did not mean to say that increases had 
not been made, but what I meant to say was that in 
my opinion they are utterly inadequate for their 
purpose. 

167. The Chairman. — Is there any other point under 
this head of your evidence that you wish to speak on? 
— Just one word as regards the income of the Board. 
If one looks at the 14tli Report of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, pages 46, 47, there are accounts there 
given which would make a casual reader suppose that 
the Board had an income of £238,000 a year. That 
is due to the fact that large sums of money in respect 
of estates purchased and resold appear in the accounts. 

168. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not that clear 
from the first page of the Report ? — Oh, yes. 

169. It is not misleading. The report is perfectly 
dear. There is a fluctuating and a fixed income. The 
fixed income is what you have given, and the fluctuating 
income depends on the rent received from these 
estates?— I hardly call it a fluctuating income. A 
fluctuating income according to my view is fluctuating 
receipts, but this is an item which comes in on one 
side of the accounts and goes out on the other and 
instead of being a gain to the Board it may be a loss, 
so that these large sums given there do not mean a 
gain. According to my view the £86,000 a year 
should be the largest amount you could put down to 
the Board as income. Nothing else that appears in 
the accounts should be really counted but that 
£86,000. J 

. 170. I would not say that, because part of the income 
is made use of, for instance, for the improving of es- 
tates? — Part of the rents are. 

.171- And the permission given to us to repay loans 
with stock, amounting to the difference between face 
value and par ? — That was during a few years. I say 
bu t never afterwards. 

172. That would amount to £38,000 — I did not 
know it was as much as that. 

173. Mr. Sutherland. — T he applications for the 

0S * abes 'won’t appear in the way you say?— 
What I meant was, that the insertion of this might give 
the casual reader a wrong idea. 

174. The accounts for the purchase of estates won’t 
now appear ? — No. They appear in the accounts of the 
Estates Commissioners. 

175. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They might in cer- 
tain instances, is not it so, Mr. Micks, in which yon 
do not get an advance from the Estates Commissioners, 
but have to pay out of the Board’s funds ?-To that 
extent. 

To that extent the payments do appear in the ac- 
counts, but they are small? — 

’• handed in by Mr. Mitchell, p. 241.* 
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176 Mr Sutherland. — Is the income in any cir- 
.mtaees greater ««“ ap?«“> here !— Graater thai 
'rr £8 6 000— I say that that is the income Of the Board. 
The rest is money passing through -the accounts. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I think you may take 
« from m e that the only money the Congested Districts 
Bow'd received from the ]and is the difference Between 
the par and face value of the stock with which they 
Laid their debts to the Land Commission. 

177 The Chairman.— Have you anything to say 
with regard to the procedure ?— With regard to the 
Procedure of the Board, a memorandum was made at 
L of the first meetings of the Board as to what pro- 
cedure should be adopted— I am reading from the 
Memorandum—" Memorandum as to procedure of the 
Concested Districts Board.” It was written by Mr. 
Balfour, who was Chief Secretary at the time— 5th 
November, 1891: — 

“There was an important question of policy which 
I barely touched upon to the Board at its first meet- 
ing but which nevertheless deserves their most care- 
ful consideration. In order that it may be fully 
' understood I circulate this brief memorandum for 
their consideration before to-morrow’s meeting :— 

« TVc have already decided that the various matters 
with which we have to deal— Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Small Holdings, and the rest — should be referred to 
small committees of our members, and I do not doubt 
that this is the best way of elaborating practical 
schemes for applying the funds at our disposal in the 
furtherance of ihe several objects mentioned. But 
it is evident that the mere elaboration of such 
schemes, however excellent they may be, is not 
sufficient for our purpose. For example, the Agri- 
cultural Committee may determine on the best 
method of improving the breed of poultry or of 
establishing small model holdings in poorer districts. 
But, in order that these schemes may be put into 
effective operation, some preliminary survey of the 
needs of the various districts must he undertaken. 
Such a survey will not only have the advantage of 
giving ns precise knowledge of the local problems 
with which we have to deal, but will also provide us 
with a base line by which to calculate the exact 
amount of progress we are making. If we start with 
only the vague general information possessed by 
most of us as to the condition of the West, we shall 
never be able to say with certainty whether the action 
of the Board has produced good work. In order to 
be able to state with any precision how much im- 
provement has been .effected by onr endeavours, we 
must know with accuracy the point from which we 
started. 

“I woiuld suggest, therefore, that a careful survey 
be made of the whole region, from North to. South, 
with which we have to deal. This region will fall, 
as everybody practically acquainted with it is aware, 
into a large number of natural divisions in each 
of which the condition of the population is, broadly 
speaking, similar. These divisions are not neces- 
sarily, or even probably, coterminous with defined 
administrative areas, baronies, electoral divisions, 
and so forth. Nevertheless there should be no diffi- 
culty in roughly marking them out with sufficient 
accuracy for all practical purposes. When, this 
preliminary delimitation has been made a minute 
examination into the existing condition of the in- 
habitants should be undertaken by which, their 
means of livelihood, the quality of the soil, the 
amount of land (if any) now available for extension 
of holdings, the fishing accommodation in existence, 
the possibility of increasing it, the number of migra- 
tory labourers, and the character and extent of the 
local industries, and other relevant particulars 
should be carefully recorded. It is to be borne in 
mind that these areas differ profoundly from one 
another with regard to the particulars I have men- 
tioned. In one, harbours neither exist nor can be 
made, with any prospect of success. In another, 
excellent harbours exist, but there are no boats, and 
there is no knowledge of fishing; in a third the 
people though very poor have a considerable amount 
of rough pasturage attached to their holdings, and 
not an inconsiderable amount of stock; in. another 
nearly the whole available ground is used for tillage, 
and. the amount of stock possessed is comparatively 
trivial. Innumerable other distinctions between 
one district and another, of great importance from 
our point of view, may be mentioned; but the above 
enumeration will suffice to explain the object I have 
m view. 


- “It wobld also be very desirable among the results 1906 . 

of this survey to find a place for some account of the — — 

general character of the dwellings in which the Mr, William 
. people live, and (which is of still more importance) Lawaon ^ticKs 
of the actual items of their annual receipt and ex- 
penditure. By this means and by this means alone 
we shall be able to form some trustworthy estimate 
of their material condition. “When I was engaged 
• in dealing with the distress last winter I was 
furnished, through the kindness of Mr. Micks — at' 
that time Local Government Inspector in County 
Donegal with a most interesting "budget” of an 
average family in different parts of the county — the 
receipts in the shape of money earned in England 
or Scotland; or received as the price of stock, eggs, 
fish, &c., and the expenditure on the other side of 
the account in the shape of clothing, meal, tobacco, . 
tea, rent, &c., &c. Nothing it seemed to me served 
to give so precise and lifelike an idea of actual every 
day existence of the population with whom we are 


“ If this general scheme or anything like it meets 
with the approval of the Board we might, discuss at 
our meeting a practical method of carrying it into 
effect. In the meantime I shall be grateful to my 
colleagues to think over the question which I have 
ventured in these hasty notes to call to their at- 
tention. 


(Initd.) 


A. J. B. 


" 5th November, 1891.” 

The result was that the Board decided to have the 
congested region divided into districts, the whole area 
divided, into districts; and I think eighty-four dis- 
tricts, as far as I remember, were formed, and then the 
Board got from gentlemen who were acquainted with 
those districts and had . previous experience of them 
answers to about forty-five queries, and full details 
about the particular matter that occurred of import- 
ance. Those reports were in the hands of the Board 
in about three years after it started. Some were 
furnished almost at once and others took a couple of 
years. 

178. Mr. Bryce. — Are they appendices to its re- 
ports ? — No ; they were never published, but I think a 
copy has been sent to you of those eighty-four reports. 

It is a large bound volume. 

179. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Isn’t it probable 
that a good deal of the information given in these re- 
ports would be obsolete now? — Really, not so much. 
There is no doubt about it great improvements have 
been made as regards the houses, which would make a 
great difference, but there is a great deal that is true 
even still, and over some of the worst districts in 
North-West Mayo and South-West Galway, the re- 
port fairly well applies still. 

180. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And as giving a 
base line where these improvements, have been made, 
the reports .are interesting ? — Very interesting. 

181. You recollect the condition Teelin was on before 
the Board began operations ? — Yes, very well. I was a 
Local Government Board Inspector before I was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Congested Districts Board, 
and at Teelin I had to take charge of relief works 
■about 1890. In 1894, some years afterwards, Teelin 
was a prosperous village. I remember going down, ■ 
and asking about the potato crop. “It is no 
matter,” I was told. “ If we are short of potatoes, 
we can get them from Sligo.” They had money ; the 
fishing had been so successful. 

182. Did you yourself report on Teelin ? — No ; I 
reported on the Rosses. 

183. My point as regards these reports is that where 
considerable improvement has been made by the Board 
it would be interesting to compare the .present con- 
dition of things with the condition of things as it 
was disclosed by the reports. (To Witness ). — Yon 
recollect the condition of the French estate when it 
was first approached by the Board? — No ; *1 
never visited the French estate ; but I am 
familiar with a good deal of the Swineford Union, 
and I know the whole face of the country is changed. 

184. I suppose you have reliable information that 
under the operations of the Board, the condition of 
the people on the French estate has been made a 
desirable one? — That is a public. fact I have never 
heard challenged. 

185. In such districts as those I point to, were 
the land operations of the Board and the fisheries 
of the Board successful ?— Yes ; a great deal has been 
done. I think the improvement in the country that 
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™ ' L * operations of parish committees. 

Mr. William 186. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— A re you going to 

Lawsou Micks, speak about that ? — No ; they were not much in 

operation when I was there. 

187. The Chairman. — I do not think the question 

of the improvement in the localities has much to do 
with the question of the procedure adopted at the 
beginning by the Board. It may be leading to it ?— • 
The idea of getting these reports was very largely 
that the Board should begin their operations witli 
the worst places, and I cannot say that I think that 
was done. . 

188. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Will you explain 
what the operation was. Was the operation to inter- 
vene where the congestion was greatest, and do some- 
thing, if possible for the locality ? — The operation 
was a two-fold one. One branch of it was to develop 
generally under live stock schemes and fishing schemes 
all the districts to which they could be applied 
generally. Then, when you came to any particular 
areas, I do not say that I could explain the procedure 
of the Board. My own opinion was that in some 
districts in North-West Mayo and South-West 
Galway I would have made a very determined effort 
to grapple with the condition of affairs there, and 
improve the people. 

189. And had you definite views as to what might 
have been done ? — Yes ; I think fishing development 
would have made both these localities — North-West 
Mayo and South-West Galway from the mouth of 
Galway Bay to Spiddal — much better. I think a 
great deal might have been done by fishing. If 
course the industry would have had to be re-created. 
It did exist there, before the Famine times. 

190. Sir John Colomb. — W ould not that be a very 

slow process. Have you had any experience of estab- 
lishing fisheries ? — Yes. At Teelin, where I _ had 

charge of the operations until Mr. Duthie arrived, 
we had the fishery prosperous. The. results of the 
fishery are very quick. 

101. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— L ook at the ex- 
perience at Aran ? — Yes ; that is on a very large 

192. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou axe aware 
that Aran has been greatly improved through the 
development of fishing ? — Yes ; it is not like the same 
place. 

193. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — A nd the industry 
has been created there. They had no boats previously ? 
— Yes ; that is so ; only canoes. 

194. The Chairman. — A nd was not it the same 
thing -in Burtonport? — Yes, as regards results. 

195. Sir' John Colomb. — T he impression I got from 
what you said was, that the efforts of the Board had 
not been sufficiently assiduous and pronounced to de- 
velop the fisheries? — No: I did not mean that. What 
I meant really was, that there are certain very poor 
places that in every distress year, whenever the potato 
crop fails, are so well known that the Local Govern- 
ment Board can put their finger on certain areas 
and they can send their inspectors there, and they 
know that there and there only, will there be serious 
danger if the potato crop fails ; that is to say, the 
potato is too much the support of the people. 

• 196. I merely wanted to give you the opportunity of 

correcting what you conveyed to me? — What I might 
say is this — it is in the nature of criticism of course — 
I should have sat down in these very poor districts and 
tried to have done more for them. 

197. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hat is, that you 
are under the impression that some one has to sit down 
there — that there must be some local man who under- 
stands them? — There must be some man wbo makes 
himself acquainted with these places and has his eye 
perpetually fixed on them. 

198. Sir Francis MowATf.— The giving of the 
greatest attention tot the poorest districts was the 
alternative you would have recommended to a more 
general treatment of the whole surface of the congested 
districts at the time you are speaking of ? — I did re- 
commend it. 

199. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — S uppose it is 
found that ordinary means will not suffice to develop 
a fishing industry off Gorumna, do- you suggest that 
the Congested Districts Board should go out of its 
usual path and apply funds in a more than usual 
manner to create that industry there ?— I do not think 
it is a question so much of funds as personal attention. 
I visited that place and stayed some time thete with 
Mr. Duthie, and we both came to the conclusion that' 
fishery work could be started there with the existing 


200. Apart from the supervision altogether, having 
regard to its sad condition do you not think it would 
be desirable to apply portion of the Board’s funds to 
the creation of a likely industry there ?— I really feel 
that it would be sufficient to start with the fishery in 
addition to the industrial efforts that are being made 
under Mr. Walker’s supervision. 

201. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W ould you say that 

the whole seaboard population was a fishing popula- 
tion ? — It is not a fishing population there. It is a 
carrying population. They have been carrying turf 
and seaweed, but they used to fish there before the 
Famine days. 

202. Mr. Sutherland. — W hat caused the decline?- 
Well, I should say it was the utter breaking .up of 
society at the time. 

203. The Chairman. — L et me be quite sure that I 
follow your exact meaning as regards this point. You 
say that when the Board was first created the proce- 
dure adopted was to spend its funds generally over 
the whole of the congested area ? — They adopted certain 
schemes, capable of general application. There are 
two kinds of scheme. There are schemes that would be 
applied generally, such as cattle-breeding, poultry 
schemes, and fishing schemes, that would come in 
under the heading of general schemes. But then there 
are a number of very poor places, such as North 
Erris, where the people have to subsist on very little, 
and I personally feel that very exceptional efforts 
ought to be made there. 

204. In fact that the Board ought to have centralised 
its efforts on one or two of these very poor places and 
devote its energies to improving their condition?— The 
answer to that is that if they did so there would be 
very little money to go round all. 

205- Well, of course, in progress of time they would 
have finished those places, and then they could go 
to other places ?— I think the Board were really carried 
along. The fact that I do wish to call attention to 
is this. Say dn a year like the present, which is a 
bad year for the potato crop, these spots that I have re- 
ferred to used to suffer because they had not much 
else to rely on. Now they have more to rely on 
owing to the industries among them than they had, 
and their cattle are undoubtedly very much improved 

206. You would not suggest that the Board ought 

to centralise now. You approve of spending money 
generally over the congested areas rather than devoting 
a very large proportion of their .annual income to any 
particular district?— My personal inclination would 
still be to improve the people dn these poor districts, 
and to raise them so that they would . be on the 
same level as, say, the people in the adjoiiiing dis- 
trict. ■ .... 

207. Sir John Colomb.— Though their conditions 

are wholly different? — Their -present conditions are 
different. ... 

208. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou are not witn- 

out hope that the people could be enabled to uve m 
these places? — I am not without hope; I am full ot 
hope. . , . , 

209. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — T hat is, you tuns 
that the efforts of the Board should be concentrated on 
the seaboard in reviving industry where there was 
any sort of it before, and in creating a fishing in- 
dustry, and that the Board cannot do much tom 
the agricultural point of view for these places?— to 
I do not say that. I speak of other places besides t 
seaboard. 

210. I am speaking of the seaboard ? — Yes, on t ie 
seaboard we can expect a great deal from the fisneri . 

211. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— A nd in respect oi 
land a great deal can be done also? — Yes, m places 
like Erris. 

212. The Chairman.— Don’t you know the sort of 

land, say in Co. Galway, where nothing can be expec 

from at ?— I am afraid it is very bad. I ttaK: any- 
thing west of Tully in the Spiddal district is very 
poor. 

213. Can you, imagine, that, no matter how i 
dustrious the people may be, they could ever 
much out of the land ? — It would be useful_ to • 

214. Could they make a living off it * 

might make their home on it, and earn money 
other sources -also. . ' 

215. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat do you me 

by other sources ? — From fishing. ' , t i ie 

216. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I n other w>n» ^ 
development .of the fishing industry would a PP . 
be a sine qua, non, in order to improve the p P , 
the district along Galway Bay. At least it 
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, , nmbable way of benefiting them ?— Yes, and 
Se same would apply from Ballycastle, along the 
Sst of North Mayo to Belmullet. 

217. Sir John Colomb.— But are there not large 
stretches of that coast where there is no inlet and 
' way you can develop the fishing. Do you realise 
A at ?__I realise that you have natural harbours along 
the whole of that North Mayo coast. You have at 
least four natural harbours along that coast. 

218 Mr. Sutherland.— Have you found in your ex- 
perience of the fishing industry that it is a steady 
thing that can be depended on, or has it varied?— 

It has great variations. 

219. And that would, of course, depreciate its 
value?— In former years fishing would bring from £5 
to £10 a year in a family. That would be in the 
northern districts, where the fishing has succeeded. 
That would be a fair estimate of their former earn- 
ings, but now it is a very bad season -that they do 
not make a great deal more than that. 

220. The Chairman. — Is there anything more you 
would like to say with regard to that particular 
point of the procedure? 

221. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B efore you go 
away from that point I should like to ask you 
one question. You have looked to the fishing in- 
dustry mainly for the support of the population, such 
as we find at Gorumna and Lettermore. Suppose 
tillage began to prevail much more largely in Ire- 
land than it does now — that the grazing farms were 
broken up, and that in eastern Ireland tillage be- 
came much more general than it is now — would it not 
be a great advantage to have that labouring popula- 
tion there ?— I have always felt a doubt whether they 
would go — 

222. That is not my question. My question is this. 

If tillage largely prevailed throughout Ireland would 
it not 'be a great advantage in the tilling of the soil 
to have that large, strong population on the western 
seaboard ready to seek employment throughout Ire- 
land?— Yes, if such a chamge weTe to take place. 

223. Sir John Colomb. — 'Do you think that the 
men taken from that occupation would be competent 
to engage in agricultural pursuits in the eastern 
parts of Ireland. Is that your opinion ?— Yes ; they 
can dig and pick, and all that -sort of thing very well 
there, as many of them have to do when they go to 
England. 

224. The Chairman. — Well, Mr. Micks, you now, 

I think, have got to the fourth head of your evidence ? 
— 1 Hie fourth head was given in answer to some ques- 
tions by Sir Francis Mowatt. 

225. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think he has 
done the fifth, that was the general survey of 
the country, — the condition of the inhabitants 
of the congested districts with regard par- 
ticularly to the general survey made .by the 
Board’s Inspectors? — A good thorough knowledge of 
any district in any country, I think, demands that 
careful and patient enquiry should be made on the 
spot by prolonged observations at different times of 
the year, and by prudent questions in all possible 
quarters, and not in one or two solely. The condition 
of the inhabitants of the West of Ireland varies in 
very numerous ways. The occupier of the land who 
supports himself and his family altogether by pota- 
toes and other crops which he grows, and the pig 
which pays the rent, is now very seldom to be met 
with. I am not personally aware that I ever did 
meet an Irish family with only such resources. Nearly 
all the districts in Ireland vary in circumstances 
and resources. Excluding from consideration the 
clergy, priests, doctor, and various' officials, nearly 
every family in the rural districts of the West of 
Ireland has a farm or holding of land, and most 
families have also more or less important additional 
sources of earning or income — that is, relatively 
speaking, important. The general and almost univer- 
sal standard of living as regards good clothing and 
comfort was deplorably low, though only in a few 
exceptional districts, and in a had year, does it 
become in my opinion so low as to impair 
health seriously. Of course there is in every 
district a percentage of inevitable pauperism, 
resulting from had or thriftless habits or abnormal 
visitations of sickness or calamity. However wide- 
spread starvation, or semi-starvation, is now rarely 
to be feared or faced in the West of Ireland ; but 


the low dead level of utter discomfort should, in my s t 7 190S _ 
opinion, appeal no less strongly for permanent alle- * 1 
viation. In congested districts the principal resources Mr. William 
of income are (1) wages earned in England and Scot- Lawson Micks, 
land, (2) money sent home from relations abroad, (3) 
the sale of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, poultry, butter, 
and eggs, (4) fishing, (5) making kelp from seaweed, 
for the production of iodine, &c., (6) the sale of 
seaweed for manure, (7) the sale of turf, (8) needle- 
work, such as shirt-making, embroidery, crochet, .and 
drawn linen work, lace-making, (9) spinning and weav- 
ing, (10) occasional employment as labourers on roads. 

The value of home-grown food consumed by the family 
living on the 'holding, varies, I should say, from £6 
to £20 a year in different districts and in different 
circumstances 

226. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is, materials 
grown, such as potatoes, rye, grain, and such like? — 

Yes ; potatoes, rye, oats, and turnips. 

227. Wliat are the figures? — From £6 to £20 a 
year. 

228. The Chairman. — Exclusive of what the family 
lives on ?— Oh, no ; inclusive. 

229. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That amount does 
not come into the budgets we have been talking about ? 

— It is at the bottom of the budgets. There is a sum 
showing the estimated value in each case of the home- 
grown food. The value of the home-grown food, un- 
doubtedly might be raised in every district consider- 
ably. Over and above the cash earnings, the value 
of the home-grown food has to be considered. The 
Board, in their First Annual Report, made a statement 
which it will be enough for me to refer to. — they go 
very much on the same lines as I have just men- 
tioned. In hardly any district are the means of 
livelihood identical. Then the Report mentions the 
various sources of income. But even in the least 
necessitous of the congested districts, the style of 
living at present, from the outside point of view, is 
miserable. The diet is almost altogether vegetable, 
consisting of potatoes, flour, meal, and cabbage, with 
occasionally a piece of fat American bacon, boiled 
with the cabbage to give it a flavour. Now and then 
a few eggs and a little butter are consumed, and salt 
fish is eaten sparingly with the potatoes ; that is 
the most usual variation of the ordinary vegetable 
diet. A great deal of tea is also used ; _ but it is 
high-priced and is generally left too long in the tea- 
pot. The houses and their surroundings used to be 
tasteless and comfortless, but a great change lias 
taken place in this respect. 

230. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Wlhat time do you 
speak about? — This note was made in 1891. 

231. And the description you give applies to 1891? 

— Yes. 

232. And you will give us later any statement 
modifying it or bringing it up-to-date? — I am sure 
you will have that evidence from Mr. Doran and 
other witnesses who will follow. 

233. Then we are only to take your evidence as re- 
gards fifteen years ago ? — Yes ; but I should add that 
a great change has taken place in this respect. I 
know that, personally, because I have been over a 
great portion of the district. But the description 
given now, applied in 1891, and applies to a great 
many places still. 

234. Of your own knowledge? — Yes. The cattle, 
horses, and fowl, too often shared the dwellings with 
the families ; hut the erection of outhouses is extend- 
ing. A remarkable circumstance is that throughout 
large areas there are no resident gentry, the land- 
lords do not live there, and the chief man is the 
parish priest. Except him and the doctor there is 
rarely any resident who has received a good educa- 
tion. The influence of the priest is very great, on 
account of his office, his almost invariable practical 
sympathy with the people, and his educational pre- 
eminence, which naturally make him the advocate 
or mouthpiece of the parish for its needs and wishes. 

Strangers are naturally inclined to blame the people 
for their want of tidiness and cleanliness ; but a 
relative standard of these homely virtues should be 
established in the case of people who are engaged in 
agriculture and other kinds of manual labour, in 
great poverty, with very discouraging surroundings, 
and with a very scanty supply of clothing. A great 
improvement is observable in regard to cleanliness 
and tidiness. In the same wav one hears 
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hasty and severe statements in regard to want 
of industry. I know that as much is not 

done as ought to be ; until recent years it was 
mainly the result of their being subject to arbitrary 
increases of rent, and it would not be unreasonable 
to suppose that the fear of such a result might have 
deterred many tenants from doing anything that 
might suggest an improvement in their condition. 
Such a habit of thought will not vanish immediately 
on the passing of an Act of Parliament ; but my own 
experience is that great changes are taking place in 
this respect. I might now call your attention to the 
Budgets that have been referred to; and I will refer 
the members of the Commission to the Budgets in- 
cluded in the Appendix to the Report. 

235. Mr. Conor O' Kelly. — What is the Report? — 
The Appendix to the First Report of the Congested 
Districts Board, which gives sample budgets. The 
highest receipts in any of these budgets is about £45 
a year, and that is unusually high. 

236. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In what district is 
that ? — That was the Rosses district in County 
Donegal. 

237. The Chairman. — How were those • budgets 
framed ? — They were framed by the Inspector, after 
making very careful inquiries. I made the Rosses 
budget myself. 

238. Mr. Bryce. — If you got the secretary or some- 
body else to make a note of the places to which the 
budgets refer it would be very interesting, because 
they deal with various places? — I will hand it in. 
In my copy the name of the district is written in 
but not printed. 

239. Sir Francis Mowatt. — These budgets, I under- 
stand, were made out in 1891 ? — For 1892 about. 

240. Mr. Sutherland. — May I ask what was the 
standard on which those budgets were based — was . it 
a comparison with Dublin?— I don’t quite follow the 
meaning of your question. 

241. I refer to the value of money in Dublin as 
•compared with those places?— The entries are the 
■actual cost. 


. 242. But has not cash more bearing in the living 
■of the people in those places than in a city like this ? 
— You mean will a shilling go further. 

243. Yes? — That is a question on which I should 
•not like to offer an opinion. 

244. Are people, say, with an income of £5 - or £10 
a year as J)oor as the people in Dublin with the same 
uicome ?— No. Of .course they have their house with 
free turbary. In the congested districts they have 
many other advantages, free firing and a very cheap 
house. That is the great difficulty in Dublin with 
the very poor people. 

245. Six Antony MacDonnell— They have to save 

the turf with their own labour ' Yes, but it only means 

their own labour which, unfortunately, is not verv 
valuable. 

246. Mr. Sutherland.— But they must not be so 
poor as those figures in your book represent ?— They 
are desperately poor. That is all I can say. 

247. Mr. Bryce. — There is a deficit in almost every 
•case a cash deficit — and therefore the value of money 
•does not matter ?— In all those cases there is a deficit 
—that is really accidental. It is mentioned in a 
publication of the Board, but these budgets were made 
out by different men, and they were made without any 
attempt to reconcile or balance the two sides of the 
-account. 

•li?* ^ tho “ s “ d filed 

n + d *i? * You f fil ?d to the best of your ability 
what the average family spend, and put that down on 
the expense side, you find out the average receipts 

doXbit'e:””' 48 “ de - Cnle “ 

all what your inspector thinks?— No. No, I made 
^ “ d 1 k “” * ™ 

■estSa “° S ‘ ^ Dr ' was a d„ M 

25i. Tlie OHiisHAN.-Toi made both columns, and 
worffout™ s “ it 

MACDONNELL.-Suppose you enter 
into detail Did you inquire how much was SDent 
•on meal and put it down, how much was spent on^ea 
and clothes, and so on ?— Yes. F ■ 161 

_ 253. Did you inquire into more cases than one ?— 
Set, I inquired into the oases o£ a great nX of 


families, and I calculated the results, and marl t 
them what I considered a fair average budget tIOni 
264. But people living in the country have mean. 
income which you cannot exactly put down?—Tf 
throw your eye over them, I think you will fi J 0 ? 
difficult to suggest any other sources of income “ 

255. Mr. Sutherland.— M y question was 


meant for the purpose of comparison. I have aotZ 
slightest doubt but that the financial part of V- 
accurate. It is altogether a question of MmeaiLH 
—It is a very carefully made out estimate. ^ 


256. I have no doubt of that, but I rather think it 

may not be a perfectly reliable method of maldr 
comparisons with incomes in towns and other ular«? 
There is no comparison with towns. r 1 

257. What sort of population physically 
morally are bred there?— What budget have you? 

258. It is not merely with regard to their poverty 

—I am taking the general question. What sort of 
people are brought up in those places physically and 
morally. J 

259. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A re they fin 9 

men ?— I should say the Donegal men are sturdy 
strong men. Some of the men are certainly physically 
poor in North Mayo, and there are a great .many 
physically poor men in South Galway. 1 

260. Mr. Sutherland.— F rom their circumstances! 
Yes ; I should think if you fed them up they would 
be strong men. 

261. As to ordinary crime then ?— There is no each 
thing. Of course some of them might have a little 
hot temper. 

262. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How do you take. the 
family? — Five decimal something. 

263. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou go close on 


264. Mr. Bryce. — By the word “ordinary” yon 
mean a family only well off, as the description given 
in some of them is a “poor” family?— I mean 
“ordinary” as to numbers and condition. 

265. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Financial condition? 
—Yes. 

266. Do they sell any of the produce of the hold- 
ing? — They. do. That is shown in the Rosses 

budget, selling straw off the holding ; but they don't 
sell much. 

267. But it is very well known that they sell kelp, 
for instance. We understood that when we were in 
Galway ? — Yes. Some of them make as much as £® 
or £50, but that would be quite an exception. 

268. The Chairman. — £40 or £50 a year?— Yes, 
they do. 

269. Mr. Kavanagh. — In some of the districts there 
is no kelp made at all ? — Yes. Kelp is only over s 
relatively small area. 

270. The Chairman.— What was the price of it?- 
This year it is about £3 10s. a ton, I think. Some 
years ago it was' over £4. 

271. £40 would be ten tons at £4. It takes a 
family a long time to make ten tons ? — A very long 
.time. 

272. A fortnight a ton ? — It takes a long time, but 
some families in the congested districts do make up 
to £40. 

273. The expenditure you say was in cash. The 
expenditure is based on a cash estimate ? — Yes. 

274. When you asked them, for instance, what 
they spent on tea, and they said £6 Is. 4d., you put 
that down. You mean they spent that in cash, or 
was it in barter? — Yes. It did take 'the form of 
barter dn some cases — barter for eggs. 

275. And also credit in the shops ? — Yes, both com- 
bined — barter and credit in the shops. 

276. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You told us earlier 
.that there was a great trade in turf in that pad 
of the country? — Yes. 

277. I don’t find any sales of turf in this budget, 
or in any of them? — Is that the Carraroe budget? 

278. No. This is the Rosses ? — I am sure there is 

practically no turf sold in the Rosses. . 

279. Mr. Bryce. — T he only place would be in South 
Galway. 

■ 280. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They sell turf all 
over the country where they can get it. Here w 
Swinford. I don't find any sale of turf here. Then 
there is Glenties in Donegal.. I don’t see any sale 
of . turf there? — I .don’t suppose there are many 
families in. Glenties who do not save their own turf- 

281. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And, on the other 
'hand/ ybu’ffind universally dn the congested districts 
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free turbary, although there is sometimes a charge 
fox the turf which is consumed? — There is often a 

282^ TIi^Ghairman. — To whom is that paid ? — To 

^In^cases 1 where they bought? — Then the bogs are 
marked oS as their own property. 

283. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — T he mam point is 
that the income in .all cases is very small ?— The in- 
come is very small. 

284. Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever compared 
vour figures in those budgets with those of diaries 
Booth in regard to people on the other side of the 
water?— Yes, and with Mr. Bowntree’s. 

285. And the mode by which you arrived .at these 
estimated budgets— is it the same as that pursued by 
Mi. Charles Booth ? Is there any uniformity between 
your method of calculation ?— The system of inquiry 
I think ds the same, but Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. 
Rowntree give individual cases instead of average 
families. I don’t know if they made any budgets as 
early as 1891. 

286. The Chairman. — It is a little difficult, is it 
not to get many people of the class you are referring 
to in these budgets to be very accurate ? — It is, but I 
made very close inquiries at the shops and elsewhere. 

I was in that district for a couple of months that 
time, and I had known it before. 

287. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd I suppose you 
knew every child and every man in the district? — I 
knew most people in the district. 

288. Sir JohnColomb. — In making inquiries in the 
shops were you allowed to see the shop books ? — Yes. 
There was no difficulty, but what they told me was 
ample. The price of tea, for instance, was well 
known. 

289. Yes, but as to quantities consumed, the amount 

of their custom in the shop ? — Yes. I had clear 

evidence from examining the bodes. I had the books 
placed before me without any difficulty. 

290. .Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the west dis- 
trict the charges are not excessive. Are you aware 
there is a good deal of competition in that district 
amongst the shopkeepers? — Yes, there is 'a good deal 
of competition. 

29L Are you aware that the people get credit in 
the shops? — Yes. Credit in the shops and barter 
with the tea men who travel about with their carts. 

292. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Can you recollect 
about what price they paid for tea at that time? — I 
think they paid a very high price, about Is. IOcL 

293. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — More I should 
say?— Yes, 2s., or Is. lOd. 

204. Two-and-sixpence was the average I should 
say for tea ? — I know it was high. 

295. They buy high-class tea?— Yes. 

296. Sir John Oolomb. — And they pay a high price 
for it? — They do. 

297. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hether they get a high-class 
tea or not. 

298. The Chairman. — You wish, I believe, to say 

something about some of the causes of the condition 
of the inhabitants of the congested districts ? — 
I think the chief cause is that most of the 

land in the occupation of the tenants in congested 
districts is poor land. There were a great many 
people in the North-West, people who were moved at 
the time of the plantation of Ulster in the 

time of James I. They were moved West 

from the good lands, and they went to the 

rild lands and. the moors of the West. Then 
it was the same way in the case of the planta- 
tions by Cromwell. The people came from the 
Test of Ireland to the poorer lands. The richer lands 
"ere put in the hands of settlers. That, I think, is 
the reason that such large numbers of people are 
living on those poor lands. They never would have 
voluntarily gone there ; the lands are .so very poor. 

. "jj®- Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd shall we take 
it that even under a new system they had not the ad- 
vantage of joint ownership such as they possessed 
imder the tribal system?— In Derry, Antrim, and 
"iere, of course, they had the tribal system; but 
practically in West Donegal the land was unoccupied 
m most cases. 

300. 5fy question is, when moved to these poor 

histricts, even in the poor districts, they were wdth- 
°nt the advantage of joint ownership, such as they 
previously possessed? — Yes. They were put under 

English tenure. 

301. The Chairman. — You say the condition of the 


people is particularly ‘due to the fact that the land is ^ 190&- 

.302. The principal cause? — I would not say exactly. Mr. William 

303. One cause? — Yes. Lawson Micks- 

304. Do you think that .condition could be improved 
if they had more land 1 — Certainly. 

305. You don’t think the land is so bad that its ex- 
tension would not make very much difference to the 
fortunes of the family? — An extension would be good' 

— a great deal of good land is not in occupation. 

306. What part of Ireland have you in your mind ? 

— Donegal, Mayo, and Galway. 

306a. Are not there many parts of Galway where 
there is no good land? — In particular places there is 
not. There are some few places. 

307. Very few? — Very few. 

308. If you take the case you were speaking of— 

South Connemara ? — There is very little good land in 
South Connemara. 

309. You oould not really better their condition 
very much by means of land? — I really don’t think 
you could in that particular district. 

310. Is hot it a fact that if you were to give them 
land in sufficient quantities, I mean bad land similar 
to what they have, a family might not be able to look 
after the whole of it, and yet they could hardly scrape 
a living from it ? — I should not aim so much there at 
increasing holdings with the same quality of land. 

311. Then what are you to do if there is not better 
land in the place ? — I should eke it out with fisheries, 
or industries. 

312. It comes to this, then, that where the land is 
very bad, and you cannot improve their condition by 
giving them better land, you have to look to other 
resources ? — Yes ; other means of remedying their con- 
dition. 

313. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would it be right 
to infer that the grass lands are of better quality than 
the tillage lands? — Certainly, as a rule. 

314. Did you prosecute any inquiries as to how that 
land becomes grass? — The best lands were in the 
original grants, I believe in the Plantation grants, 
but in addition to that a great deal of land was taken 
up in the time of the Famine by the landlords. 

315. Became derelict? — Well, the tenants were 
evicted. 

316. From whatever cause they left? — Then the 
lands undoubtedly became better handled by men with 
capital, and it has improved in quality. It may 
originally have been only the general quality of the 
district, but it looks better now. 

317. As a rule that is true of grazing lands ? — I be- 
lieve so ; they look better. 

318. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — 'Would it be an 
explanation that cattle were likely to pay 
better than tillage and that the owners cleared the 
tenants in occupation off the land ? — Yes. As soon, 
as the Poor Law of 1838 was passed the landlord was 
made liable for the entire poor rate on holdings under 
£4 valuation and that gave him at once a direct 
financial motive for clearing off tenants from such 
holdings. 

319. Sir Antony MacDonnell.. — Was not there a 
counterbalancing motive in that it gave the landlord 
a much larger influence from an electoral point of 
view? — That might have been an incentive, but I don’t 
know that it was very powerful at the time. 

320. An increase of voting power? — I am rather in- 
clined to think that the freedom from taxation would 
be a stronger motive than the political power. 

321. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be neces- 
sary at that time to secure his political .power?— 1 
think he was pretty sure of it without any special 
efforts. 

322. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You probably have 
not considered these matters definitely with the view 
of giving these answers ? — Well, they have been in 
my head. They do not take me by surprise — the ques- 
tions. 

323. Mr. Sutherland. — Were these historical causes 
to which you have referred quite sufficient to accomt 
for the congestion without any other explanation? — 

I did not look on it as congestion so much as poverty. 

324. Poverty ? — They are quite sufficient to my mind, 
to account in part for the poverty. I will give you 
other reasons. 

325. Those are the large reasons ? — There are others 

just as important. • 

326. In regard to the amelioration of the condition 
of those people, is not it necessary, in your opinion, 

- if there is no good land in a certain district, to have 
2 * 
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c. . - 1Qn ,. recourse to migration as a cure for that?— Are not 
StpL 7, 190li. tllerc large foldings in Ireland which can be broken 
Mr William up ? — Yes, but I don’t think you will get people to go. 
Law*® Micks. 327. Mr. O’ Kelly.— D o you think they are over- 
coming their original reluctance to move ? — It may be, 
but I really don’t know. To my own knowledge it 
seems very difficult to get people to move to the next 
parish. When I was down in the West lately,, during 
the last few months, I was approached by people who 
objected to be removed some fifteen miles by the 
Congested Districts Board, and appealed to me most 
strongly to help them. They objected to be removed 
away from their married children. They spoke to 
me very forcibly, and if I were in their place myself 
I would probably take the same view. 

328. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Could any autho- 
rity be established in the country that might change 
that feeling ? Suppose there were an Irish National 
authority dealing with these things? — I think the 
people would be more likely to listen to what they 
say. 

329. Mr. Sutherland. — Then is it lack of confidence 
in the authorities?— No; I’d feel myself that I would 
not like to leave a place where I had daughters 
married. 

330. Mr. O’Kelly. — B us if you were steeped, in 
poverty and had a better prospect? — Well, one might 
have to go, but would rather not. 

331. Is not it a fact that those, who first refused, 
are now anxious to go ? Was not there a case in the 
Port Royal District ? — My experience was there was a 
great reluctance to migrate. 

332. But if a half dozen or a dozen families were 
migrated together ; would not family relations be main- 
tained to a large extent, and would not they be less 
reluctant to go ? — Yes ; if you did that they would 
be more ready to go. 

333. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But .look at the 
other side. Will the people amongst whom you want 
to migrate them receive them willingly? — The resi- 
dents don’t like strangers. If there is grass land being 
bought in a district, and if people are moved in 
on it from a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, the 
residents in some cases will talk with great bitterness 
about the invasion by the strangers. 

334. The Chairman. — T hat is if the grass land was 
too small ; but if it were possible to get lands large 
enough to satisfy both claims? — Then the jealousy 
might not arise. 

335. Mr. O’Kelly. — I s not that due to the fact that 
they are migrated from places in which there is suffi- 
cient land already for them? — The place I have in 
my mind is a place where there is not enough land. 

336. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Have you had 
occasion to make yourself acquainted with the facts of 
migration during the last six years ?— Not officially. 

337. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o you quite see 
the important point put to you by the Chairman? — 
If there was as much land as would satisfy the local 
wants before the introduction of the new claimants, 
would that change the local feeling towards them? — 
Yes, I don’t think there would be much objection. 

338. Mr. Kavanagh. — If they saw themselves secure 
that would get over the prejudice?— It would, I 
believe. If people, as Mr. O’Kelly says, could be re- 
moved with their relations, it would not break up 
f amly ties, and there would be less reluctance to move. 

339. The Chairman.— Y ou say that you think the 
only conditions under which people would consent to 
go would be if you sent practically a whole family 
and their relatives ?— That would simplify it very 

J no ,M ike , to sa Y would be the only 

lfc W i ° 1 u -. ld , make mi gration easier to do it. 
D *L- 7< ? U -? llTlk ,5 h ? t is a Practical solution? 

^® po8sib m *0 move a little 
ty * kk e that bodily to some other place? 
n °i t} i at mean , that you would have to 
™™hi P ? le Wh °- Were absolutely unqualified and in- 
twl ca ^ n S a profitable existence under 
conditions ? Do you think that the only 
possible way m which migration could be made £S 

Stw y m'In Uld 40 “l? 54 pe °P le of the better class’ 
better men, and move tbem?_I have not really suffi 
dent experience, because I was never concerned in 
WOTkmg out in detail any migration scheme. I am 
speaking simply as an ordinary commonsen™ 
observer of what is going on in the West 
,n +L ° b w usly ’ lf yon move tbe old mother and 
a3 L tbe ° the * relatives you would move perhaps a great 

moXJife ■fh.T? lli-adfpted® hi 

. , s ; • That is an obvious objection I 
think it might, however, be possible to - 


of people who are related. They are all very much 
in the same way. B 

342. Sir John Colomb.— With reference to the 
were you attached to the Local Government Board 
or any other Department in the early eighties, or had 
you any opportunity of forming opinions on thin« 
from 1883 to 1887?— In 1883 I was Controller of Z 
Arrears Act. I had the administration of the Arrears 
Act. Up to 1885 I was the Assistant-Secretary to the 
Land Commission. 

343. Do you remember the public company that 
was floated in 1883 in connection with an estate ?- 
Yes ; the Bodkin estate. 

344. Was it not stated by some of those concerned 
not by Mr. Parnell, but by others, that there was a 
strong objection in that part of Ireland to anybody 
coming there from other parts of Ireland !— The 
break-down here was owing to the large graziers who 
held the lands of Kilclooney objecting to small tenants 
being brought in. They thought the land would be 
re-sold to themselves. 

345. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave you auy acquaintance 
with what has been done with regard to r ' " 


in Scotland? — No, I have not. 

346. Mr. Bryce. — May I turn for a moment to the 
development question where it would have a parti- 
cular application. Take the coast line of Conne- 
mara, where it is very congested, where the ground is 
all granite slabs. At its back immediately to the 
north there is an absolutely untenanted district, 
where the land is very much better, on slate ; would 
there be the slightest use of thinking of putting 
people upon that, considering they have no agricultu- 
ral experience on the granite slabs ?— You think the 
land behind is better? 

347. There is no doubt about it, because there is 
no land at all in the other place ? — It. is used now 
for grazing? 

348. Yes ? — I daresay if you brought home to them 
that if there was more profitable land above they 
might go for half the year, as is done elsewhere.. 

349. Wily is it untenanted ? — It is not untenanted. 
I am sure there is not an acre of land without a 
tenant. 

350. There is no population living there?— Yes, 
but certain people have all the grazing rights. They 
rear young cattle on it. 

351. The Chairman. — If removed to that land they 
would lose seaweed for their manure and seaweed for 
kelp ? — Yes. In a great many districts in the country 
— for instance in the Rosses district— they hare 
houses on the mountains and houses on the shore. 
They live part of the year on the shore and part of 
the year 6n the mountains. It is the same way in 
Achill. They have their summer and their winter 
houses. 

352. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to your 
opinion that you would not get the people to mow 
unless you removed the whole district, is it not a 
fact that whole families went under the assisted 
emigration scheme across the ocean in hundreds f- 
That is a fact. 

353. How do you account for the position that 
in the one case whole families were quite willing 
to go and actually did go when assisted to the States 
and Canada, while people will not go to another 
part of their own country? — At the time of the as- 
sisted emigration they ran away to avoid starvation. 

354. Mr. Sutherland. — Were they also encouraged 
by the success of others who had gone there ?— I ■ 
think they thought much of that. They wanted to 
get away from where they were. 

355. Mr. O’Kelly.— When they go out to America 
they go out to members of their own family. W 
meet old neighbours out there, and it is going w 
rejoin their friends? — Yes, that is the case. 

356. But if you take them ten or fifteen miles aw J 

they go among people whom they never knew beio , 
people with whom they never had any intercourse s- 
That is so. . r 

357. The Chairman— What is the next pointy 
have not yet left number six. The nature o 
land legislation was also a powerful cause wny ^ 
people were in an impoverished condition. 

of course has been pretty well set right. , 

358. How do you mean ? — The law which en 

landlord to turn out a man or put on him an J 
that he chose. That was the law up to 1881. . 

359. Was it the lack of land legislation or tne ™ 
sequence of it ? — It was the legal power of e 
that enabled' the landlord to enforce his claim- 

not a sudden thing lihe 


move a number 360. That was 
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•plantation . 
grew by degrees. 

” iftl Anri rllfl ltS 


s it in constant operation ? — Yes, and 


very difficult to get one of those ponies in those 7j 10 Qg_ 
years, between 1888 and 1891. • — * 

MntUmuu* add to the landlord's 375. Sir Fbancis MowAiT.-Th.y introduced the jfejjfe 

■ •]' es i Yes, continued adding to the privileges hackney ? — Yes. . . . , 

privileges l xes, s r 375. Mr. Kavanagh.— T hey have not been improved 

Sir Fbancis Mowatt:. — Do I understand that by that? — I don’t know really. 

4 ufnnwer of eviction, and the exercise of that power, in- 377. Sir Antony MacDonntsll.— W e shall have that 
^TBsi^ed the number of tenants on the Galway Coast, of from the fountain head l— There was a Commission on 
Wh vve aie now speaking ?-No, but it increased the that subject, and I was a witness before it. Y°u can 
Tier nm for f 1 of their condition by obliging them to pay see all the evidence that was given there, but I think 
discomfo so f ar as horned cattle and Galloways go there has been 

T^ee'that ; but I thought we were considering an improvement. Very little can be done with sheep. 

363 1 see ma^uu.i, ^ ^ s h eep ^ 0 n the mountains at large, and it has been 

found practically impossible to do much to improve the 
breed of sheep except at enormous expense. 

378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n your time as 
secretary of the Board was the agricultural work of 
the Board under the Board’s control in the same 
way as the other departments of its work? — No. 

The Board at one of its first meetings passed a resolu- 
tion on the subject. They had no staff. I think 
it was chiefly owing to its want of staff. And 


now the causes which led to this increase of popula- 
tion ?— I started by saying that the word “ congested ’ 
gave an erroneous idea of too many people being in 

* 36 ^ a ?he cause you have been assigning would not 
increase the number of people, but would decrease 
their means of subsistence ?— It would make then- 
position more uncomfortable. Then another cause was 
hostile legislation with regard to industries which 
operated in rural industries on the price of sheep and 


wool*; and 1 then free trade legislation which suited they asked Mr. Wrench by letter he was 
Ti'nrfand and Eng lish manufacturers and artisans momber of the Board if he would be kind 
u 44 • -foLmovo and tViat. wk mi nt.her ftnoucrh to take ■ 


-was ruinous to Irish farmers, and that 
• cause that affected the farmers of Ireland— perhaps all 
farmers but in the congested districts less than in 
others. ’ Another cause of their condition is want of 
■ education. There is still a great lack of education 

among them. The number of illiterates 


large. They are not fit, in a great many places 
especially in Connaught, to take advantage of the im- 
provements that are offered to them. 

365. Mr. O’Kelly. — What improvements ? — The im- 
provements introduced by the Congested Districts 
Board, for instance. 

366. Why are they not able to avail of them? — 
Through want of education. 

367. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Under education 
you include the habit of regular hours ? — That is one 
■of the chief advantages of education. 

368. And one which is very necessary in industry ?— 
Yes. Punctuality and regularity, J think, are most 
■necessary, and are among the best results of education. 
And then contributing to injure their character and 


another enough to take up the agricultural work of the 
Board with the staff that the Treasury had already 
sanctioned for agricultural work in the Land Commis- 
sion. He, after making some inquiries in the proper 
uvauivu quarter, assented to that, and said he would do so, and 
unduly then the agricultural branch of the Congested Districts 


Board had their offices in Merrion-street in the Land 
Commission offices, though working under the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

' 379. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Mr. Porter was work- 
ing under Mr. Wrench?— He had been work- 
ing under Mr. Wrench for some couple of years or so 
before the Congested Districts Board was formed. 
Then the Congested Districts Board took over that 
staff and worked with him. 

380. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n those years 
some important demonstrations in spraying were con- 
ducted ? — Yes. 

381. Have you noticed lately in congested districts 
any demonstrations in spraying ? — I have not noticed 
demonstrations, but I think the people are fairly well 


their want of go and capacity to raise themselves ; no aware of the usefulness of spraying, but they find 
doubt penal and repressive legislation made them a less a difficulty in getting stuff of the proper quality they 


independent class of men than otherwise they would 
have been, and their exclusion from political power 
-was, I think, another reason. Then one of the reasons 
•why they are so badly off is, I think, that no steps 
were taken by the country at large, or by the Go- 
vernment of the country, to develop its resources. 
Until recent years the country has been allowed to go 
along in its own way, to do what individuals could do ; 
'but there has been, until recent years, no effort to de- 
velop the country as a whole. Over taxation is 
another matter that! has been alluded to already. 
Those, I think, are some of the chief causes of the coii- 
•dition of the inhabitants of the congested districts. 

369. The Chairman. — As it is some years since you 
'ceased to be secretary to the Congested Districts 
Board, had you not better leave some of the matters 
mentioned in the seventh head of your evidence to 
some of the officers at present with the Board, and tell 
- us what improvements you saw in your time ? — That 

■ was my idea. 

370. Very well. Of course we shall got the later 

■ developments afterwards. You will carry us up to the 
date of your retirement?— Yes ; in a very short time. 
Yon will have evidence from a gentleman who has been 
working in connection with agricultural instruction 
development and the breeding of live stock all through, 


382. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The spraying did not 
begin for some years later? — It began before the Con- 
gested Districts Board was started. There was a little 
spraying. Then it was taken up by the Congested 
Districts Board. I think the first report of the Con- 
gested Districts Board contains something about spray- 
ing. 

383. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did it come under 
your observation as secretary of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board that the encouragement given to spray- 
ing in congested districts did a great deal of good ? — 
It did a great deal of good, but after a few years they 
got a little slack, .and this year a great many people 
did not spray, and they are suffering for it. 

384. You are aware that the question of spraying 
has passed from the operation of the 'Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — It is with the Department of Agricul- 
ture now. 

385. Mr. Kavanagh. — The Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction? — Yes. It has 

gone to Sir Horace Plunkett’s department. 

386. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But they took over the 
Congested Districts Board agricultural staff, did not 
they ? — I believe so. I don’t know that there is any- 
thing else about agricultural instruction. The 


so that it is really unnecessary for me to say anything purchase and re-sale of land for 'the enlargement of 
there except to express the belief that immense good boldines — that has been already gone into, and 1 
has been done in improving the breed of live stock and 
poultry by the Congested Districts Board. 


holdings — that has been already gone into, 
have already stated as much as I know on the subject. 
The only matter .1 would say now is, the operations 
were under the charge from the very start of Mr. 
Doran, wiho had a very free hand from the Board in 
conducting operations, and he would report what he 
had done to the board meetings. He acted really as 
a kind of deputy-commissioner in carrying the opera- 
tions through. As to sea fisheries. In the year 1891,. 
when the Congested Districts Board began, I was sent 
by. the Board to look after the starting^ of fishery 


371. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is that of general 
application ? — Throughout the congested districts. 

372. Is that of general application regarding all 
sorts of live stock, because we hear complaints? — Well, 
take horses. That is a moot point. I have no know- 
ledge of horses myself. I am no judge of horses. 

373. You know the Rosses very well? — Yes. 

374. T have just come from the neighbourhood and >v- — — --*■ ---- ----- — - 

T have been assured that a very hardy race of Donegal arrangements m south Donegal. At leelin, the 

ponies has been completely annihilated owing, to the place Dr. O’Doimell has mentioned, and two. or three 

action of the Congested Districts Board ?— I don’t think other places, curing stations were started, and the 

that is quite accurate. I know that these ponies were Board bought the fish. They bought salt and hired 

-very very rare when I knew the place between 1888 curers, who were engaged fromjffie Shetland Islands 

-and 1891, before the Board was created, and I know and as a result, the curing of white fish, that is cod and 
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Sept. 7. 1906. became of considerable importance. Subsequently 

L ' this fishery retired into the background as soon as the 
Mr. William herring fishery was found out, but in the early years 
Lawson Micks, 0 f the Board they made a good steady income out of 
the white fish. There is comparatively little curing 
done now. Owing to the light railways they are 
able to sell a great deal of the white fish, cod and 
ling, fresh to buyers who send it by rail from Killy- 
begs. In the same way the cod and ling fishery has 
declined all along the coast, and so far as the cod 
trade exists it is no longer a cured trade as a rule. 

387. Mr. Sutherland. — That is .a sign of develop- 
ment ? — That is a sign of development. Then as 
regards the herring fishery it was just being started at 
the time I left the Congested Districts Board, and I 
have seen it very often since, and it has become a 
tremendous success in a great many places, a really 
remarkable success. Before I left the Board the wages, 
even the lowest amount, divided by the Board among 
their own fishermen per man for a season of eleven 
weeks herring fishery, were £22 8s. lid. The highest 
any man got was £38 16s. Id., and the average comes 
to £30 15s. 4 d. per man. That is as compared with 
the old times when the fishing brought in from £5 to 
£10 a family. There might be two in the same 
family. 

388. But you lost on the whole £13,000 ? — I don’t 
know how that comes an. 

389. That is in Appendix 16, page 73, of last year’s 
report? — That comes on me as a great surprise. I 
was always under the impression • 

390. It is a statement showing expenditure and 
receipts in respect of fish-curing from the 5th of 
August, 1891, to the 31st of August, 1905 ? — I suppose 
that would be charging instruction and the boats? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Yes, everything. You have de- 
tailed expenditure and detailed receipts, cost of build- 
ing and works, and everything that equipped you to 
be fish-curers ? 

391. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And fish-catchers? 
— Yes, and fish salesmen. 

392. It includes the less upon boats, advances made 
upon boats and not recovered?— I expect that that' 
figure will be capable of explanation. 

393. Mr. Sutherland. — The total expenditure in 
all these years is £38,849 17s., and the total receipts 
are £25,4*34 16s. 6 d., and the difference is £13,415 
0s. 6 d. 

394. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is in respect 
of fish-curing alone? — On the receipts side you will 
observe there is no entry for value of buildings. It 
is not a balance sheet. The cost of buildings is ex- 
cluded. They come to over £6,000. Mr. Duthie could 
tell you that. . 

395. Mr. Sutherland.— I don’t say it is too large 
a figure to pay if you have developed the fisheries, but 
still there is that difference? — Yes, but I should be 
surprised to hear that it bears the interpretation, 
that there is .a Ices of £13,000. I should think that 
there as money’s worth unreal isable that will reduce 
it very much. 

396. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I t is a somewhat un- 
certain industry, and varies very much?— Yes. It 

varies very much. 

397. Two years ago you had a very bad year ?— Yes, 
but they are certain of getting something. There are 
very few years there is not something. That would 
“ , < l ulte exceptional thing. There is another 
matter. The Board have kept a steamer. I don’t 

-whether that is included .in the account or not. 
a i. ■ Chairm an— ^ P erhaps we had better leave 
the fisheries until we get fresh evidence?— As regards 
the steamer it was always a question whether keeping 
up the steamer was unnecessary expenditure or not 
1 ^ not think it was necessary. 

399. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— D on’t you think 
there are many most important .things that could not 
have been done if you had not kept up the steamer 
I don’t know of .any. 

®? THE2LAKD - — Supervision ? — Can be done 
from the land. 

401. Sir Antony MacDonnell— F or instance con- 
veying cargoes from place to place, where you want 
boats, and have taught the people to build boats— 
cargoes of timber?— That could be done much more 
cheaply by ordinary trade methods. 

402. Sir John Colomb— I t could be done much 
more cheaply by ordinary trade methods in the West 
of Ireland ?— Yes, by employing the service of ordi- 
nary steamers where such servioe existed, and in other 
places by chartering them. 


403. Sir Antony MacDonnell— But don’t 
think the proper thing would be to deal with 
expenditure on the whole. Yon cannot SLuT 
particular items of expenditure, and 

them apart from the other work which 
Bonid had to perform f—Ot course I have thorn*. * 
over carefully, but I don't see any great 
Granuatle was. I think she was an unnecessary 
.pense in many ways. I think there should be a u 
for making inspections quickly by members of th 
Board, and I think the chartering of a suitable boat 
could be done for a few hundred pounds for th 
month in which that inspection would be done * 

404. _ Sir Francis Mowatt— Could you say offhand, 

what is the cost of the steamer ; what represents a 
year’s expenditure? — The initial cost was £11000 
and the yearly cost ds somewhere from £2 500 tT 
£3,000 a year, as well as I remember. ’ 

405. .Sir Antony MacDonnell— The question has 

been considered regularly by the Board on a balance- 
of pros and cons, and the steamer remains on at the- 
present time ?— Yes. Part of the duty the Granuaile 
does at present is the prevention of encroachment 
of trawlers within the prohibited limit. That I see 
is done by the Admiralty in England. I cut out a 
paragraph from page 6 of the Irish Times of the 14th- 
of August this year. It is headed “ Illegal Trawling- 
at Lowestoft,” .and states that yesterday the skipper 
of the Belgian trawler, which was captured by HU. 
Majesty’s ship Squirrel, on -Saturday, was fined £5. 
for fishing within the three-mile limit. The bench 
said that these offences were becoming so frequent that 
in -future the fines would be increased. That shows- 
that the policing of the water is done to some extent 
by the Admiralty in England. 

406. Sir John Colomb. — It is done to a certain ex* 
tent on the west coast of Ireland also ? — I have never 
known of any cases. 

407. You have never known of any gunboat on the- 
west coast of Ireland for the purpose ? — No. 

408. You have never seen them? — I have travelled 
in them, but I never knew any case in which they 
acted for the purpose of checking trawlers. I th-i-nk 
that service has -been refused. 

409. The -Chairman. — Do trawlers fish along the- 

west coast of Ireland ? — Yes. It has increased 

tremendously. 

410. Where do they come from ? — They come from. 
England chiefly. 

411. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is good work 
that the Granuaile does under the circumstances ?— It: 
is very good work, but should be done by the Ad- 
miralty. 

412. If you were dealing with the Empire as s 
whole that work would be put to the credit of the- 
Granuaile 1 — The Granuaile is doing good work in- 
that respect. 

413. I say in enforcement of my point that you. 
should not isolate the work of the Granuaile from 
-the entire work of the Board? — I have thought of 
various services which I know she does. I had the- 
accounts to keep for many years. I know exactly 
what she does, but it was that knowledge that made- 
me think the cost was too much for the service. 

414. Mr. Kavanagh. — You think it would be cheaper 
to hire ?— Undoubtedly, to hire when necessary. ■ 

415 ; Sir John Colomb. — Don’t you think as a- 
practical man, that in a case like this, where boats 
are built and people are encouraged to build boats, and 1 
the Congested Districts Board take action to teach 
the* people to fish, during the process of the earlier' 
years, or all -through, there must be .actual super- 
vision on the sea to ascertain how far the people -are- 
benefiting by the instruction .and assistance given, 
and that could not be done without a steamer, could 
it? — I never heard of any of the inspectors wanting' 
Granuaile for any such purpose. 

416. : Sdr Antony MacDonnell. — Mr. Green, who- 
is a membeT of the Congested Districts Board, does ?— 
I am speaking of the inspectors. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — He is practically our 
inspector. 

The Chairman. — Does Mr. Green go to sea to super- 
vise fishing operations ? 

• Sir Antony MacDonnell. — He is constantly at sea,, 
seeing flow things axe being done. 

417. The Chairman. — Does ho go in the Granuaile- 
to see how the development of fisheries is going on ?— 
Most of that should be done on shore. There is- 
not much to be seen at sea. You see a fishing boat 
under sail; what can one ascertain in this ways 
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They fish at night, and the inspectors do not go out at 
.night. With reference to industries and technical 
instruction Mr. Walker will be able to give a full 
account of all that has been done, unless members of 
the Commission wish to ask me any questions. The 
Board have also .attempted to improve traffic facilities. 
They on one or two occasions offered contributions, 
very modest contributions, towards the construction of 
railways, and they have subsidised a steamer service, 
which "was most useful, and they have made a great 
many roads to unoccupied parts of the country, which 
gave the people of the country access to markets. 

6 418. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hese railways 
-were never taken up ? — They were not. 

419. It was felt that the resources of the Board were 
too slender to be of substantial aid to the railways ?— 
Yes, the income we had was utterly useless fox that 
purpose. 

420. Mr. Bryce. — H ave you any views on the 
.general bearing of the cost of transit in Ireland? — 
Yes. I should like to see the railways bought by the 
; State. 

421. And the railways run at a loss until the traffic 
■developed — is that what you mean 1 — Whether the rail- 
ways were run at a loss, it would be a matter for 
•the future. 

422. You might effect certain economies by co'n- 
rsolddating the management of the railways? — You 
would have tremendous economies. 

The Chairman. — S urely that is a question for the 
.Railway Commission. 

423. Mr. Bryce. — I t is not a thing we can discuss, 
'but I think it is an essential element of the question, 
and we cannot leave it out of consideration ? — Cheap 
•traffic and prompt traffic are most important. 

424. Meat Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou would 'Consider 
whether the railways in the County Donegal have 
'been devised on a good plan or not ; that their con- 
struction is of great importance to the county? — Of 
vast importance. 

425. If you give a unified railway system through- 
-out the country the advantages of extension, such 
as to these congested districts, would be much more 
felt?— Yes, and trade not now possible would be pos- 
sible. , 

426. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — H ave you formed 
any idea about the necessity for a railway in north- 
west Mayo ? — A railway to Belmullet is most desirable, 
but I should not fancy it wonld pay. 

427. Mr. Kavanagh. — I t has been suggested? — Yes. 
It has been promised, I think. 

428. There are two or three routes ?— Yes. I don’t 
want to express any preference for any route, but 
that was one of the railways in respect of which 
the Board did make an offer. They made an offer, as 
■far as I remember, in the nature of guaranteeing 
something in the event of the railway being run at 
a loss — a yearly payment for so many years. 

429. That was done by Mr. Balfour? — Long after. 

430. Mr. O’Kelly.— W lhat chance would there be 
■of developing the. fishing centres on the north coast 
if you had a continuation of the line from Killala to 
Belmullet? — That was always the line I had a sort of 
•feeling for, but I think the other line was more 
popular. 

431. Which of the three routes, in your view, would 
trn best facilities ? — I thought the extension from 
•Killala to Ballycastle, Belderrig and Belmullet would 
go through a more populous country and serve a large 
number of people living in remote districts, and I 
thought that from Crossmolina would go through waste 
land. The Ballycroy route is the more favoured 
route, I believe. 

•^h+ - . Chairman. — I don’t think we have any 

right to discuss the particular localities in which 
railways are -required? — Yes. I have no right to 
give , an opinion on that. 

4<8. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — B ut you have 
great experience in this matter, because yon were a 
Done^l a ® ,at ^ way Commission? — I was, in 

l Cim-Iuman.- — yes, bub the particular 

ocaiity m which a railway is to be made is hardly 
. ou ^ T ke , n - We can. only deal with the general 
T • , '~Cnder the head of miscellaneous methods 
work done by the parish committees, 
■Rich already has a wonderful effect on the comfort 
. 1 inhabitants of the houses. .They have im- 
proved the houses, taken .the .cattle out of 'them in a 
•tremendous number of cases. I suppose statistics will 


be given, .but the whole face of the country has been g { 7 . l906 _ 
changed in East Mayo by these operations under the -_1 
■parish committees. Mr. William 

435. Sir John Colomb. — These parish committees Lawson Mick*, 
are doing a large part of the work* of the sanitary 
authority? — They are doing work that the sanitary 
authority could never hope to get done. They come and 

say, “ Here is £3 for you if you take the cattle out 
of your house and remove the dung heap at least a 
certain distance from the house and build a house for 
the cattle,” £3 is given for work that wonld he worth 
perhaps fully £30. 

436. They are doing a most useful and beneficent 
work, and doing work that the sanitary authorities, 
although they are receiving salaries from the rates, 
fail to do because it was not popular, and they could 
not get the people to move with them ? — The sanitary 
authority could do it if they had the £3 to give. 

437. Yes, but meantime the rates are paying the 
local sanitary authority to do this very thing? — To 
prohibit and make it impossible to have insanitary 
conditions continuing. 

438. Sir Antony MaoDonnetja — There are two 
methods by which the parish committees work. Axe 
you aware of these methods ? — There ds one in 
Donegal, and one in the rest of the congested dis- 
tricts. 

439. What is the difference? — I should rather let 
that stand over for somebody else. I don’t remember 
■the precise difference. I .am rather hazy about 
the difference. I know more about the Mayo 
scheme. The Mayo scheme was working before I left. 

The Donegal scheme came on after I left. Another 
good thing the Board did was, it gave guarantees for 
opendng-’telegraph offices. 

440. Do you know how the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction regards the parish 
scheme? — I have never heard how it regards it, or at 
least I don’t remember. 

. 441. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there any difficulty in 
getting committees? — No. 

442. To do their work satisfactorily? — That of 
course, I cannot say, but the results are very striking, 
but whether there are any complaints against the 
system or not, I don’t know. 

443. But you have the advantage of calling in the 
co-operation of a great number of people who can 
act simultaneously all over the area ? — Yes ; you have 
that advantage. The next head I had was the rela- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board with other 
departments. I have already said in answer to ques- 
tions what I was going to say as to relations with the 
Irish Government. As regards the Treasury, I have 
mentioned already the question of the staff. The 
other question was how far the Treasury have power 
to intervene in the administration of the Board. 

Under the 40th Section of the Act of 1891, I think 
it was sub-section 6, it was necessary for the Con- 
gested Districts Board to furnish an estimate every 
year, and the Board were a good deal disturbed to 
know what that estimate should be, but the result of 
it was that the Treasury did not ask for the detailed 
information at all. They merely wanted information 
that a lump sum of so much, so many thousand 
pounds, should be spent on agriculture, so many 
thousands on fisheries, and so on, and there was no 
objection on the part of the Board to that, so that 
so far as the furnishing of that estimate went there 
was no difficulty at all. The Board, at the time I 
remember, rather feared that there would be a diffi- 
culty, as from the wording of the section they thought 
the Treasury would have required an estimate in a 
much more detailed form which, in their opinion, 
would have bound them and prevented their freedom 
of action. 

444. The Chairman. — When the Board was first 
formed you had to render to the Treasury an esti- 
mate under the main heads? — Yes. This is not voted 
money. 

445. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not there some part 
of it voted? — Not the money referred to in the sub- 
section. It was their endowment. 

446. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Do you find fault 
with that requirement of the Treasury? — I think it 
would be better if that sub-section were not there. 

447. Not even the submission of the amounts al- 
lotted under each main head ? — I think that is merely 
a matter, of form, and I don’t see the use of it, and 
if they wished to insist on details, as they might, 
under the sub-section, I think it might be the cause 
of creating a good deal of trouble. 
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448. It is public money? — Yes, and it is audited 
by a public officer — the Comptroller and the Auditor- 
General. 

449. And to secure business methods ought there 
not be a budget of that character made out at the be- 
ginning of each year? — There ought undoubtedly. 

450. The Treasury does not intervene in the details? 
— They don’t intervene in any way practically. 

451. So if the Treasury did not require this kind of 
estimate you would have to keep it yourself ? — It 
would be a matter for the the Board to prepare it 
themselves in a very different form, not in that form, 
but in a detailed form, just as they did when I was 
Secretary, when each department brought up its 
estimates in detail. 

452. But the Board is not hampered in its work- 
ing by the Treasury requirements as to its estimates? 
— It is not, but they might be if the sub-section were 
strictly adhered to. 

453. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But as a matter 
of fact that section as to our income from the Church 
Surplus has not created much difficulty ?— -None prac- 
tically, owing to the liberal interpretation that the 
Treasury gave to this 6th sub-section. It was practi- 
cally free at the disposal of the Board, and that is 
exactly what I think it ought to be, that it should 
be at their free disposal as it is. Then the other 
matter is the case in which the Treasury have put 
on restrictions, that is under the Act of 1899. My 
personal view is that there ought to be no restric- 
tions. 

454. Do you think that section also works in the di- 
rection which you desire, that of non-intervention ? — 

I think it would have been better if it had. That is 
Section 5 of the Act of 1899. 

455. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They require a cer- 
tain amount of money to be spent an certain heads? — 
Yes, and they forbid more to be expended than a 
certain amount, under a specified head, which seems 
to me to be outside what would be reasonable. 

456. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Although there 
was a restriction made, as a matter of fact they have 
not enforced it. It was made some years ago, and 
since then the Congested Districts Board have con- 
stantly exceeded their limit? — I would have far 
more respect for the Treasury if they had stuck to 
their prohibition when they made it. 

457. But they recognised the peculiar difficulties of 
the case? — Then it is practically abrogated. My 
point, as I stated in the beginning, was that I think 
the charter of the Board is that they may take such 
steps as they think proper, and when you have on the 
Board the men you have and the Chief Secretary 
and the Under-Secretary of the Irish Government, 
then I think you have ample security that business 
will be done properly, or, if not done properly, it is 
possible to bring their commission to an end. 

458. Mr. Sutherland. — They are a mere executive 
body and must be responsible to the House of Com- 
mons for the amount?— That is exactly the view 1 
don’t hold. If they have to be responsible to the 
House of Commons at Westminster it is unfair to this 
country. It creates so many difficulties and so much 
friction when you try to run things through the 
Government of the country and through the Trea- 
sury that you cannot have effective work as the result. 

. 459 - Sir Francis Mowatt.— Your objection in fact 
is to government by Parliament ?— No. It is more 
to government by the Treasury. 

460. Sir Francis Mowatt.— No. The Treasury has 
nothing to do with it. 

461. Sir Antony MacDonnell. -A s a matter of 
fact we get on Veiy well. We have got on for the last 

y® ar ». ™thout ever knowing we were ham- 
pered by Parliament?— What I am looking forward 
to is a very great increase of the present powers and 
income of the Board. The relations with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction I know 
nothing of officially, as the Department was not in 
existence when I was Secretary to the Board. 
The dealings with the Land Commission, so 
mw aS i came 1 .ij lt0 it. were harmonious, 

they also had some little connection with the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, and I think they 
Stl iLv ' T have nothing very much to say on that. 

462. You know the view is held by some people that 

the functions of the Board and of the Department of 
Agriculture overlap to a considerable extent, and 
f + argUe r- 1 don ’* m , ean Tov. to infer that 

LT~ + that -U® t, I a t i ha . s C01 ?e when the Board might 
cease to exist and its functions be transferred to the 


Agricultural Department on the one hand and tl 
Estates Commissioners on the other. That is a V 
question on which I would like to have your opinion? 
— So far as the land business goes, I quite see 't 
might be desirable if the means of the Board are n in- 
adequate to carry on the work, it might be desirable 
to have some scheme of having one department to 
both, so far as land goes. Ql> 

463. That is land purchase? — Yes. 

464. And that is 19-20ths of the work of the Board? 
—In my opinion the work of the Board is rather the 
other l-20th, which I would make bigger than the 
present 20-20tlis. 

465. Are we to understand that you think the work 
of land purchase, the making of improvements in hold- 
ings and so forth, and the re-sale of estates could be 
satisfactorily done by the Estates Commissioners?— 
I think it could if it" had a different system for work 
ing land in congested districts. As far as I know the" 
two Departments work on different lines. 


wo. w ouici mere ue an advantage as regards that 
part of the Congested Districts Board work through 
the amalgamation of the two Departments of this 
Board and the Estates Commissioners ?— In amalga- 
mation on terms there would be. 

467. What would be the. general character of the- 
terms? — The Estates Commissioners, according to mr 
view, cannot spend enough money on holdings that 
are held by really very poor people". 

468. That is to say the congested provisions of the- 
Land Purchase Act are ineffective. If the Estates 
Commissioners were endowed with all the functions- 
of the Congested Districts Board -as regards the con- 
gested oounties what would you say ? — I think if they 
got their staff so that there could be continuity; if 
they got funds to bear the loss that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board are presumed to lose — I don’t know 
whether they do lose it or not — but t here is no doubt the 
Estates Commissioners are able to buy land and re-sell 
it very quickly, owing very largely to the fact that the 
tenants to whom they give the lands are men in a 
better position than ordinary tenants in the congested 
districts. 

469. Then would there be any necessity, assuming 
there was such a transfer, to create a speoial section of 
the Estates Commissioners? — I should like to see it. 
myself. 

470. Am I to understand that given these changes 
you would be glad to see a transfer of work, or an 
absorption of the Congested Districts Board into the- 
Estates -Commissioners section of the Land -Commis- 
sion ? — I would not say I would be glad to see it, unless 
the Congested Districts Board have reached the end of 
their credit, and unless it is necessary to do something, 
that might be a way out of it ; but really the Congested 
Districts Board have done so marvellously well in land 
purchase matters that I should not dike to say I would' 
be glad to see such work taken from them. 

471. It as a very important matter. The question 
is whether the work in regard to the future— admit- 
ting everything that has been isaid -as regards their - 
operations in the past— would be promoted and ad- 
vanced by the transfer to the Estates Commissioners 
of the functions which the Congested Districts Board 
now exercise ; it is the difference between a Board and 
an individual? — It is the difference between con- 
tinuous and once-a-month administration. 

472. It is the question of administration by a Board, 
against administration by a Department. Have you 
thought that -this question might be asked yon and 
have you thought it over? — I have ; but I fonnd great 
difficulty in coming to an opinion. I have asked my- 
self that question. 

473. You are nob prepared at all events to give »' 
negative answer? — No. I am not. 


474. The Chairman. — What advantage would you 
see in a transfer of that kind ? — My view is, it would 


not be altogether an advantage. What I think is, if tte- 
credit of the Congested Districts Board is exhausted, 
if they have no longer funds, or are not going to get 
funds to carry on land re-sales, then it seems 
me a question whether they are going to- get more money 
for a different re-organization of the Board, or whether 
the work should be given to the Estates Commissioners. 

475. But is not the function of the Estates Commis- 
sioners quite different, so far as land purchase is con- 
cerned, from the function of the Congested District® 
Board — is not the function of the Estates C° m . iru ®" 
sioners to facilitate the quick transfer of land from' 
landlord to tenant ? — That is so. 
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476. Is not the chief function of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to purchase land and improve it before 
re-selling it- to the tenant l — 1 That is the practice. 

477. Do you think it would be possible for the 
Estates Commissioners to devote the same care and 
minute consideration to the details and improvement 
of the estate as it is possible for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to do ? — I have seen an estate which the 
Estates Commissioners have in hand, and it does 
show evidence of great care. 

478. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — My object in ask- 
ing the question is this : — In the papers now before us 
ffe find mention of the funds which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have to work upon in the future. The 
Treasury have stated that in their opinion the fund 
for land purchase by the Congested Districts Board 
should be limited to £140,000 a year ; in other words, 
that the Congested Districts Board should not buy 
more property in a year than can be covered by 
£140,000. That being so, the solution of the problem 
of congestion in the West, with which the Congested 
Districts Board is supposed to deal, cannot be accom- 
plished within half a century. In the meantime the 
land which the Congested Districts Board ought to 
buy will have gone ; will have been bought up by, or 
may have been sold to, the Estates Commissioners. 
If the Congested Districts Board are limited to 
that sum of £140,000 a year, do you think it is desir- 
able that the existence of the Congested Districts Board 
should be prolonged, or do you think that it ought 
to be merged in the Land Commission in order that 
the question of congestion may be dealt with in a 
rapid manner under the provisions of the Land 
Purchase Act ? — Really, I don’t think that con- 
gestion can be dealt with in a much more rapid way 
than it is dealt with by the Congested Districts Board, 
so far as the handling of lands goes. 

479. At the present time. But it will cease to be 
rapid if the Board can only buy land to the extent of 
£140.000 a year. You may remember, for example, 
that since the Land Purchase Act was passed in Novem- 
ber, 1903, the Congested Districts Board have bought 
£1,400,000 worth of land. If the Congested Districts 
Board were allowed to go on at that rate, I grant you 
that the question of congestion in the West would 
bo more rapidly dealt with. But if the Congested 
Districts Board in the future can only spend 
£140,000 a year on purchase of land, is it desirable 
to prolong the existence of the Board for the pur- 
pose of dealing with only £140,000 worth of land 
in the year ? — I think if the limit of £140,000 is the 
only obstacle it would be better to consider whether 
the limit could not be raised. 

480. That is one way our of the question. But, 
psuming that is a limit which cannot be raised, what 
is your opinion as to what should be done ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In answering that 
question please contemplate whether the Estates Com- 
missioners, without money, can improve the congested 
districts. It does seem to be very much, as far as 
money is concerned, a matter of indifference whether 
public money is given to the Estates Commissioners 
or the Congested Districts Board. Do you think it is 
possible, by land operations on a large scale, to improve 
the condition of the congested districts without the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money ? — I have heard — I 
Jj® ■ * know whether I am accurately informed or not — 
that the loss is a very trifling thing, and that the 
rents cover most of the improvements. 

482. Yoa may assume that 8 per cent, on the pur- 
t? 8 * 6 v estates is lost on the improvement, and 
tnat whether the operations are conducted by the Con- 
gested Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners 
some such losses must be entailed. If that is so, is it 
a P° ln t of any importance in your consideration 
whether the Congested Districts Board is refused 
«iy mcrease of its annual income? My point 
this: so far as the Treasury is concerned it would 
ave to be the same thing whether the money is ad- 
anced to the Estates Commissioners for the improve- 
ent of the estates, or to the Congested Districts 
card. If estates are improved the money has got to 
“e advanced. There cannot be any point in refusing 
Rn ln , crea ! 6 t 0 . the funds of the Congested Districts 
t L a ™ an< * 8* v * n f> it to the Estates Commissioners for 
same purpose, unless the Estates Commissioners 
® a much more efficient body to conduct these im- 
provements ? 

fj T Antony MacDonnell. — I don’t think I can have 
e m yaelf understood. There is no question of 


money being placed as ^n advance at the disposal of 
the Congested Districts Board. The £140,000 is not 
to be advanced to the Congested Districts Board, but 
has to be paid away by the Land Commission for 
the purchase of land. If the Congested Districts 
Board were absorbed by the Estates Commissioners 
there would be no limitation of £140,000. The 
Estates Commissioners would then purchase lands 
to such extent as the funds, at their disposal would 
permit, having regard to other demands on them. 

483. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You may take it 
from me that the limitation at present in the amount 
of land which the Congested Districts Board can put 
through its hands arises from this limit of its own 
income. The Congested Districts Board is able to 
lose only about £11,000 a year upon the improve- 
ment of estates. If the Congested Districts Board had 
£30,000 for the improvement of estates, it could put 
far more land through its hands, and there would be 
no difficulty, as far as we can see, in getting the 
Estates Commissioners to advance the money for the 
purpose of the purchase of those estates. You may 
take it, therefore, that it is a question of money to 
be spent in the improvement of estates. With that 
before your mind, is there anything pointing to this, 
that on the one hand the improvement of the congested 
districts through land operations has to go on. and on 
the other hand that the operations of the Congested 
Districts Board must be limited ? — I was rather taken 
by what I believe is the fact, that the Estates Com- 
missioners pass the land very rapidly through their 
hands at very small expense. 

484. Suppose we allow that the Estates Commis- 
sioners have been most successful in their operations 
on the whole, is not the class of their operations, as 
the Chairman has suggested, altogether different from 
the operations of the Congested Districts Board ? — Not 
altogether ; they have bought some congested estates 
too. 

485. Have the Estates Commissioners themselves 
said that they have on any large scale gone in 
for the class of work done by the Congested Districts 
Board? — No; I am not aware that they have. 

486. The only body in the country which buys estates 
on a large scale and improves them before re-selling 
them is the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

487. Has any reason arisen why it should be con- 
templated to take that work from a body which has 
been very successful within its income, and hand it 
over to another body which has done very little of that 
work up to the present ? 

488. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Of course it would 
not be handed over to that body under its present 
constitution. The proposal was — it was merely a pro- 
posal — that it should be handed over to that body so 
changed and adapted to the new requirements as to 
make it an efficient body for the purpose ? 

489. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you hold that 
as long as congestion exists in Ireland, and has to be 
relieved by such operations in land as the Congested 
Districts Board has conducted — do you hold it neces- 
sary either that the Board should continue, or that 
there should be some section or public department 
doing practically its work ? — I think that is obvious. 

490. With reference to the question that has arisen 
about the efficiency of the Board and its constitution 
with a view to making it still more effective, did it 
occur to you that the composition of the Board itself 
might be altered ? — I think it would be most desirable, 
because I think that in the case of a Board that -meets 
only one day in the month, besides the committee 
meetings, it might be a little fait awkward to exercise 
due supervision and control over land sales and such 
like work. And I think it would be desirable to in- 
troduce some change that would put the administra- 
tive body, whatever it was, in a position of constant 
supervision ; and I think it would be an advantage 
also to have representatives from the different con- 
gested districts counties on the Board. 

491. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In other words, to 
have it partially elective at all events, would be an 
advantage? — I think it would. I am in favour of 
having an elected element. 

492. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you quite ap- 
prehend that whatever body is hereafter to do the 
work of the Congested Districts Board in improving 
estates, that body, before the estates are sold to the 
tenants, would be in for, a large percentage of loss? — 
For something like from eight to ten per cent. ? 

493. Yes? — I think the Estates Commissioners can 
lose up to ten per cent. 
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' " Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They can lose it on the 

Mr. William certificate of the Lord Lieutenant, who relaxes the rule 
Lawson Micks. 0 f the Land Purchase Act that no loss can be in- 
curred. 

495. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not that public 
money ? — Yes. 

496. Is not it as long as it is broad, if money 
is to be lost, by what body it should be lost? — As- 
suming the efficiency of the two bodies to be equal, 
that is so. 

497. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not it at present 
the fact that the Estates Commissioners are hampered 
seriously in dealing with congested districts estates 
which oannot be purchased except at a price .agreed to 
by the landlord within the zones ? — By agreement. 

498. While, on the other hand, the Congested Dis- 
trict Board can bargain and get estates at whatever 
price they can agree with the landlord for? — Yes. 
Prices have gone up enormously. They used to buy 
them cheaper in my time. 

499. Mr. O’Kelly. — How do you account for that? 
— I don’t know. I suppose the value of the land. 

500. How has the value of the land gone up ? — The 
prices have gone up. 

501 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Who gets the 
benefit of the ten per cent. ; because the Estates Com- 
missioners won’t sell it under its value to the tenant ? 
—I should have thought the new tenant would have 
got the benefit. 

502. The Estates Commissioners are bound to charge 
the tenant for all the improvements ? — They give them 
grants. 

503. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The tenants get 
the value. But how it is to be done is the question 
that will probably come before the courts in a very 
short time ? — I understand it is contemplated that the 
tenant should get that. 

504. Mr. Kavanagh. — So you think you can, with 
a voluntary Board, carry out the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board as well as by a Department? — 
I think the Congested Districts Board, as it stands, is 
very much better than a Department that is under 
supervision by the Government and the Treasury. I 
think that such control so delays and hampers things 
that it is impossible to get business done. 

505. You think the practical work of the Congested 
Districts Board would be better done by a voluntary 
Board than by a Department? — Whether voluntary 
or not is another question. 

506. As at present constituted we will say, then ? — 
Yes. I _ think that the present constitution of the 
Board, its freedom from control, is a reason why it 
does as well as it as doing. 

507. The Chairman. — If the Board is to be given 
enough power to carry on. its operations in the way 
you would like to see them carried on, you would 
leave things as they are, but transfer the present 
powers of the Board as to land to the Estates Com- 
missioners?— My view is very largely outside 
land. I am not as familiar with the l-and matters 
as I am with the others. My view is rather the 
creation of a Department which would take up the 
development of the country in industries and fisheries 
giving it the exclusive power over those matters, 
paving technical instruction where it is, and agricul- 

dmlopment, -where It i« ; founding or rehewing 
a development body for Irelend, with adequate in- 
power to rmprovo the condition of every 
locality m Ireland that needs improvement. 

Si ^ MacDonnell.— A nd transfer the 

of , th .® Congested Districts Board to the 
Estates Commissioners?—! think that as regards the 
department I have in my mind, it would be far too 

f ° T a lfc ? ake - t] ? e land cn the to P of the other 

work of developing industries and fisheries. 

509 Sir John Colomb.— With your experience anrl 
COuntry and working of things 
llinioti g f° ne ’ do I . understand that in yom 

opinion the relief of economic pressure in congested 

thln'fn 'the 0 m alS'" deve }°P in S industries father 
t “ m . atl0 ^ and ^-distribution of the 
land?— IwouM not say that at all. I think the settle 

Snant° f n la ? d t1 lS th if ste P- Sell the land to the 

tenant, and then have it drained and made as profit- 
able as you can for him. ‘ pront- 

^ o fJ?^ 1 + he S, y6a 1 - C0 i 1S i der tlle lar S er Portion of money 

re settLmeft nfl lle 5l ° f f . COngeSt i° n should ^ turned to 
re-settlement of land ; the greater portion of the funds 


intended for the relief of congestion would be for a 
purpose of land purchase and land re-arrang 
I have not any idea how much money would be ~~ 
sary to finance a complete settlement of the land neces ' 
tion. a ? ues - 

511. Relatively, I mean, the expenditure and n 

money involved would be much greater in refers , 
land and the re-settlement and purchase of land ^ “ 
anything else ? — I don’t think I quite follow -your ™ 
tion. The settlement of the land I look upon as 
sary. As regards the relative cost of it I cannot 2 
any estimate. se 

512. It was with reference to the question of the 
lations of the Department and the point initiated ht 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, and then from what von 
said— I may have misunderstood you— I thought von 
were minimising rather the question of the matter of 
land, the land element, and elevating rather other 
means of relieving congestion ? — I am not minimising 
it. I think it an essential at the first stage to settle 
the land question, but, no matter how favourable the 
terms are on which you settle the laud question in the 
West, there still will be a deficiency of money neces- 
sary for support. It won’t settle the economic difi- 
culty. And in my opinion there are a great manv 
places in Ireland where the pinch of poverty is only 
very little less than in the congested districts; and 
in these places I should like to see an enlarged ’Con- 
gested Districts Board, with some representative ele- 
ment, to deal with an adequate grant that would 
develop the country thoroughly. 

513. Mr. Sutherland. — How many years has the 
Board existed ? — Since 1891, under an experimental 
income, an income that is not fit to do anything, ex- 
cept to conduct, from my point of view, a few interest- 
ing experiments. 

514. It was clearly the intention of Parliament to 
relieve congestion by the passing of this section of the 
Act of 1891?— Yes. 

515. How many new holdings have you created. 
I think I am correct in stating it was 207. They have, 
up to the 31st of March, 1905, settled 207 migrants on 
new holdings? — These are matters outside my know- 
ledge. 

The Chairman. — W e shall get these from other wit- 

516. Mr. Sutherland. — My point is this, the Board 
was created for the ostensible purpose of creating new 
holdings, and has only created 207 new holdings in ail 
these years ? — The Act was practically inoperative as 
regards the creation of new holdings. 

517. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These are new hold- 
ings at a distance? — Yes. 

518. The original purpose of the Act was the enlarge- 
ment of holdings ?— Yes ; the consolidation of holdings. 

519. These holdings have been created under a de- 
velopment of the original intention? — Under a de- 
velopment. 

520. Mr. Sutherland. — How could there be an en- 
largement of these holdings existing at the time with- 
out migration ? — By including untenanted lands in the 
neighbourhood. 

521. If the holding is uneconomic, then you must 
migrate the people to new places, and give them new 
holdings. That is the way congestion is relieved?— I 
don’t think you would find it so, if you were practi- 
cally at it. 

522. I have been practically at it, and that is my 
experience? — Not in this country. 

523. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On the Dillon 
Estate, without the migration of the people there, the 
holdings have been largely increased by the division 
•of the grass lands ?— Yes. 

524. That has been done elsewhere also?— Yes ; 
that is the way it is worked. The very first estate 
taken was the French Estate. A large plot was in the 
hands of a grazing tenant. He was bought out as 
weH as the landlord. His holding was sub- divide 
and joined on to those of other tenants, to all the 
other holdings. 

525. Mr. Sutherland. — T here were 207 new hold- 
uigs created, and this is at the rate of sixteen per yes 1 
during the existence of the Board ?— 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I don’t think Mr. 
Sutherland quite appreciates the issue raised h ete ; 
We shall have all the details from the Chief Lur'd 
Inspector. All that has been done since Mr. Michs 
left. 

. 526. Mr. Sutherland. — Y es ; but there is a prin- 
ciple involved here— the extension of the people on the 
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i vou simply enlarge small holdings to the ex- 

£j tf St£? .mall holdftg.l-No; it it »t ft, 
expense of existing large holdings. 

k ?7 I thought the usual condition was where you 
W a group of small holdings which you could not 
enlarge except at the expense of the neighbouring 

h °Most S Bev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is one class of 
,*se where there are numerous small holdings with 
are’e tracts of land accessible that could be divided, 
hut there are other cases where small holdings are en- 
larged by the divicm of larger holdings at a distance. 

528 Mr. Bryce.— Where is the driving force in 
the Congested Districts Board ? Does it lie with the 
members of the Board or with the permanent 

officials? It is between them all. The members of 

the Board have frequently, in my time, brought up 
schemes or proposals. These were referred to the In- 
spectors or one of them. The Inspector would make 
ihquiriMS and report to the Board, who would consider 
his report, and, if necessary, act upon it. That was 
the way in which generally schemes were taken up. 

There were three Inspectors for the Board — Mr. 

Doran, for the land ; Mr. Duthie, for the fisheries ; 
and Mr. Walker, for the industries — and these gentle- 
men going through the country would see oppor- 
tunities and report to the Board, and these proposals 
would be considered and acted upon or not, as might 
be thought best. And then letters were sometimes 
written by the public and sometimes acted upon. 

529. And that could be equally well done if the 
duties of the Congested Districts Board were trans- 
ferred to the Estates Commission? — As regards land. 

530. As regards anything. What I want to get at 
is why you think a voluntary Board is better than a 
Department? — It is not a voluntary Board I am 
thinking of ; but a free Board, a Board that acts as 
it thinks proper without any interference. 

531. Why should not the Estates Commissioners 
act as they think proper ? — Because they have not got 
power. They are part of the Executive of the country. 

532. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The hypothesis on 
which I put that suggestion before you was that they 
would have the power ? — Yes. 

Mr. Bryce. — In Scotland just the reverse process is 
going on. There has been a voluntary Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and that is now being transformed. It 
has been unsatisfactory in Scotland. The circum- 
stances may be different here; I have no doubt they 
are ; but the fact undoubtedly has been that the mem- 
bers of the Congested Districts Board have been much 
keener about the development of the country here than 
has been the case in Scotland. There has been the 
greatest dissatisfaction in Scotland with the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The result has been that there 
has been a demand for legislation and the transfer of 
its powers to a paid Board. 

533. Mr. Sutherland. — The principle of sale in 
Scotland stopped — that is the reason? — The members 
of the Congested Districts Board in Ireland are very 
keen on their work, and the people have great con- 
fidence in them, so far as I am aware ; and then it is 
very well known that they are free to take action 
according to their own views. I do not think that is 
the case with any other Board I know of in the 
country. Personally, as regards the development of 
the work in which it is engaged I think it is hopeless 
to get schemes through a number of differ- 
ent departments where they may be criticised and 
must be finally approved of. I think it is not pos- 
sible to get that done. That is mv view, from a good 
deal of official experience. I always felt with the 
Congested Districts Board I had a very satisfactory 
body to deal with. They considered the matter, and 
they either did the work or they did not attempt it. 

534. Mr. Bryce. — How many people attend on the 
average at the meetings of the Congested Districts 
Board? — The Board consists of ten members, and 
should say the usual attendance was seven or eight, 
and very often all the members. 

535. But not necessarily the same people ? — Yes ; all 
the same people. 

536. There were ten members, and eight would 
attend ? — There were nearly always a couple of absen- 
tees who rarely came at all. 

537. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in assuming 
that you base your opinions very much on this, that 
a voluntary Board is less under the influence of 
see-saw of party government than a Department? — I 

*A “congested estate," is an estate not leas than half the area 
value, or of mountain or bog land, or not less than a quarter of the 
3 Ed. VII., c. 37, sections 6, 9, and 44. 


do not so much object to that; but it can act with Sepl. 7, 1906. 
promptitude and without having its schemes chopped — 
and changed, and it can make consistent schemes and Mr. William 
work them. Lawson Micks. 

538. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think 
there is anything in this, that, on the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, Irishmen of some intelligence get a 
chance of helping their own people?— -I think there is 
a good deal in that. I think that is the reason why 
the Board is so popular. 

539. The Chairman. — It has been pointed out that 
if the functions of the Congested Districts Board were 
to be handed over to the Estates Commissioners the 
latter body would also have to be invested with the 
powers now exercised by the Congested Districts 
Board — the power, for example, of lending money, 
and so forf;h. Do you not think it would be anomalous 
and inconvenient if two different systems of land 
purchase should be administered by the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — They do work on two systems at the pre- 
sent time. They have ordinary estates, and also 
congested estates on which they can lose ten per cent.,* 
but they cannot lose to that degree in the ordinary 

540. Are such estates numerous? — No, and I think 
they would not be at all on the same low level as the 
ordinary run of estates that the Congested Districts 
Board are dealing with. 

541. Do you see no disadvantage in having two sys- 
tems worked by on© body ? Is it not better so long 
as the Congested Districts Board maintains its satis- 
factory record, to keep these two systems distinct in 
the hands of two separate bodies ? — You have three 
systems at present. 

542. We will not consider the congested estates with 
which the Estates Commissioners have to deal. 

Practically there are only two systems — the transfer 
of land from landlords to tenants through the 
Estates Commissioners ; and the system as exercised 
by the Congested Districts Board, namely, the pur- 
chase and improvement of estates. Do you see no 
advantage in not merging these two systems in one 
body ? — I really do not like to offer an opinion on 
that. I. see advantages, but I also see disadvantages. 

I think, other things being equal, it would be better 
to have all the land sales in the one department. 

543. You don’t think there would be any difficulty 
in working the two systems in one department ?— If 
you transfer the whole staff of the Congested Districts 
Board. Mr. Doran has been practically working as 
a Commissioner. If the whole of the staff of the Con- 
gested Districts Board went over it might make a 
difference. But there might be friction between the 
two systems. 

544. Do you think the man who is responsible for 
the carrying out of the work of improvement on these 
estates could have the same free hand if he was at- 
tached to the Estates Commissioners as he has at 
present ? — I think he would have to take the opinion 
of his colleagues into consideration. 

545. Considerations of Government policy would 
also come in? — Of course. 

546. Therefore is it not better, so long as the work 
done is good, to allow him to have a free hand and 
leave him where he is?— Well, I do see the advantage 
of that. 

547. Have you known any difficulty to arise from 
the Congested Districts Board meeting only once a 
month ? Tell us some instance where they have been 
hampered in their work? — I could tell you an in- 
stance where I was personally called to account for 
doing work between the two Board days. I can tell 
you of plenty of instances which caused me a great 
deal of worry and trouble. 

548. Do you mean to say that you had to take a 
decision upon your own responsibility? — Suppose the 
Board meets on the 10th of the month and the mem- 
bers of the Board go home on the 11th. I have to go 
on until the following 10th of the month, and, if the 
work is to be properly done, I must take action m 
business as important as that which was Before the 
members of the Board when they were assembled. I 
had to take such action, and I was asked for an 
explanation, more than once, as to why I did so. 

549. Would it not be possible to arrange that the 

Board should meet oftener than once a month, or could 
not the work be done by Committees ?— Standing Com- 
mittees — if they were elected and so empowered, and 
if the members attended, it could be done. 


of which consists of holdings not exceeding £6 in rateable 
area of which is held in rundale or intermixed plots, bee 
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550. Could it be done without elected members? 
Could you divide the Board and have Standing Com- 
mittees ? — I do not know how you could with the pre- 
sent members of the Board. 

551. Will you tell me why you are in favour of 
elected members of the Board? — I think it would 
strengthen the Board. 

552. Do you mean to say it would bring the Board 
into touch with the public feeling of the different 
localities ? — I think there would be much more satisfac- 
tion. 

553. Do you think it would have the effect of 
bringing in political considerations? — Yes; I think 
they might be elected on political lines. The politi- 
cians who have come on to the Board have never 
however shown any politics there. 

554. Do you think they might if elected? — I would 
not be afraid of it personally. 

555. You would not be afraid of it ? — I would not. 

556. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Even if they were 
elected members pledged to their constituents ? — I don't 
think they would be asked for a pledge. 

557. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is one ques- 
tion I should like to ask you. Assuming that the 
Board is created on the lines you suggest, do you ap- 
prove of the present system by which members are 
appointed for an indefinite period, or would you think 
that there ought to be members holding office for a 
limited number of years, three or four, or whatever 
number of years may be arranged? — I think it could 
not do much harm to have a re-appointment or limit, 
because a number of the members would take the op- 
portunity of seeking re-election. 

558. I am not talking of re-election. If you were 

to have elections it would also be assumed you were to 
have re-election. But do you think it would be de- 
sirable to have members who should retire at the end 
of a certain period ?— No ; I would not like that 
system at all. If a man is nominated by the Govern- 
ment and his re-nomination depending upon whether 
he is giving satisfaction 

559. That is not the idea at all?— That is the way 
it would be regarded. 

560. I don’t think so. Do you think so ?— I do. 

561. If the members were nominated, say, for three 
vears don’t you think it would be advisable so as to 
bring in fresh blood ?— No ; I do not think it would. 
He would have just learned the nature of the busi- 
ness in three years, and if he were a good man I think 
it would be a hardship, if he had the confidence of 
the people, if it were not open to him to continue his 
services. 

562. Mr. Kavanagh. — Don’t you think it would be 
nearly three years before a man could learn the work ? 
—He would not know much about it, even in three 
years. 

563. And then when he learned the work he would 

“ e Yes. Of course a member living in a con- 

gested district would have 1 the advantage of knowing 
hand deal ° f hlS ° Wn part of the countl 7 before- 

564. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H as any other 
plan occurred to you for carrying on the work of the 
Board during the interval when it only meets once a 
month? — Yes. 

565. Would you be surprised to hear that fre- 
quently at meetings of the Board the difficulty is that 
we have_ no income for our schemes, no money? — That 
was beginning to be felt when I was there. 

rtf p We a . ny diffi . c ? lt y in calling a meeting of 
ofLffrt som etime within the month-more than 
™ onth No ; we often did it. 
f onld >* >» ‘he®, difficulties were taci- 

dental to so many projects, and that you naturally 

thiStwT 181 ”® ‘“> l * hold course!— 5 

tnmK tftat was a reason. 

end 6 between the Board 

and the Secretary were only such as were incidental 
to the beginning of these schemes ?-If I waited for 
the Board’s direction these difficulties would not hfve 
arisen, but the work would have suffered. 

„ J, 6 ®; Lo ° k at th ® problem of congestion as a whole 
and the relations into which officer of the Board are 
brought with the people. Would you be for 
over the work to anybody not as independent ™ rt S 
present Congested Districts Board is ?-CerSy n ot f 


it as rather important in your mind— is it nnf 
case that in all the great industrial business conoerf 5 
dealing with millions of money, are governed b’ 
Board of Directors which is constantly in seBio J, * 
Yes, but with a managing director. 

571. Not always ? — I don’t know of any one not ha 

ing a managing director. av ‘ 

572. They can do their business, and do it to ft 
satisfaction of their shareholders, and in view of th ? 
why should the fact of the Congested Districts BoaH 
meeting only once a month be an objection?— You 
referring to railway companies. The Chairman hi 
that case is practically a permanent official and h 
continual attendance at the office, and in other nlacm 
or businesses there is a managing director. H 

573. Mr. O’Kelly. — By whom would you have the 
members of the Board elected ? — I did not think over 
that, but they naturally would be elected, if they were 
to be elected, by the County Councils. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The County Councils 
do their work from month to month. 

574. Mr. O’Kelly.— From quarter to quarter ?- 
They do their work from month to month, but there 
is a good deal done by the local officers, and they are 
not in any way restricted, so far as I know, in their 
discretion. 

575. Mr. O’Kelly.— A nd many of the County 
Councils administer as much money as the Congested 
Districts Board does 1— Yes, a great many of them do 
but there is not the same discretion in the expenditure! 
There is absolute discretion for a great deal of the 
money in the hands of the Congested Districts 
Board. As regards the County Councils a great deal 
of it is for contracts, salaries, and so forth, and that 
really does not afford much discretion. 

576. Would the appointment of a person analogous 
to a managing director cover the difficulty in the case 
of the Congested Districts Board ?— There was a sug- 
gestion of the kind at one time. 

577. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Did you propose he 
should be paid ? — Yes. 

578. Mr. O’Kelly.— Is it not almost true to say 
that Mr. Doran is in that position at the present 
moment ? — He is practically managing director as re- 
gards the land. 

579. And the land is nineteen-twentieths of the 
Board’s work ? — I should be very sorry if it were so, 
because when I was at the Board I was more con- 
cerned with the other branches of the work 

580. Would you think the objection to the Board 
having its meetings once a month would be got over 
by the appointment of a paid member of that Board! 
— I don’t think that suggestion received approbation 
from any quarter, so far as I know. I did make the 
suggestion, but I don’t think it was approved of by 
anybody. 

581. Would you not think that the long experience 
of the Board in dealing with congestion specially quali- 
fied them for the work — they have experience that the 
Estates Commissioners have not ? — Certainly. It wonld 
be a loss unless the staff went over, and even with the 
staff going over it would be a great loss. The work 
would suffer undoubtedly because the new members, 
who would be all-powerful, might put the thing on 
completely new lines. 

582. I don’t_ know whether you know that the Es- 
tates Commissioners have bought property in the Co. 
Mayo recently. Are you aware that they have taken a 
congested estate in that neighbourhood ? — I have seen 
an estate in your county on which they had acted in 
that way. 

583. You have seen the Harper estate near Baffin- 
dine ? — No ; but I have seen another estate which 
seems to me to be wonderfully well done as far as I 
C °?oa J m£ ge from a casual inspection, 

584. The Chairman. — Is there anything under the 
last head as to which you would like to say anything! 

I do want to make just one remark, and that is to 
say that I think the resources of Ireland could not 
be developed fully by a body of persons who were re- 
s P° n ® 1 bl® to Parliament, because there is no doubt 
about it, the trading and commercial jealousy of 
Lreat Britain would be aroused by any attempt to 
develop the industries of Ireland. This has taken 
place already with the industries that have been 
treated benevolently by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries, and also bv the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

585. Mr. Bryce.— W hat was that ?— Representations 

were made to the Government to put a stop to the im- 
provements that were being made by the Department 
m Irish industries. 
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CR6 From whom did these representations come?— 
TW were from England. They were against assist- 
ance to jam-making in this country. 

W7 No attention was paid to that, I suppose ?— It 
was stopped over here as an undertaking of the 

^g^^^as stopped even after the Board was in 
existence ?— It was not the Board, but the Department 
that was concerned. ,, 

589 The Chairman.— Do you really mean to say 
that the Department have stopped the encouragement 
of i am-making in Ireland in consequence of repre- 
sentations from jam-makers in England?— Ton will 
have evidence from the Department. I put it for- 
ward as my opinion that that was what took place. 

590. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was there any 
other opinion on that point expressed ?— Not to my 
knowledge. 

591 Where did it happen? — It happened in the 
neighbourhood of Drogheda, in the Boyne Valley. 
Fruit culture was started there, and jam-making in 
connection with fruit, and representations were made 
to the Government. I cannot give you the precise year 
the representations were made; but the jam-m alters of 
England objected to Government money being spent 
in Ireland to develop the jam industry. 

592. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give us an idea 
of the date ?— I cannot ; but you will get it from the 
Department. 


593. The Chairman. — You have never heard of 
similar representations being made to the Congested 
Districts Board? — I have. I think there was some- 
thing about Foxford ; but my recollection is not very 
clear about it ; and there the work went on. 

594. Mr. Sutherland. — Did the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board stop their operations, after that ? — It was 
the Department of Agriculture, Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
Department. They stopped working the jam factory, 
and ■sold the machinery to private firms. With regard 
to the income of the Congested Districts Board, as I 
have already said, it is very small. For such a de- 
velopment as I would contemplate, more officials and 
income would be requisite ; an income ten times as 
large would be necessary, I am sure. 

595. The Chairman.— That would be a million a 
year ? — I am sure it ought to be in the initial stage. 

596. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then you would 
have very many representations ? — Yes, and a great 
deal of work done that I hope would result in reliev- 
ing the poverty of the country. But without some 
effort on a large scale you will have the population 
going away, year after year, and the country getting 
poorer and poorer ; unless some large measure of the 
kind is attempted nothing will come of the efforts 
now being made. A great deal will come out of the 
land purchase operations in certain districts, but that 
won’t touch all districts. 


[After giving his evidence on the 7th September, 
1906, a letter was written on the same day by the wit- 

“ A new industry ought not, in my opinion, to be 
"assisted by such a Department as I suggested if 


ness, asking that the following statement be added to 
his evidence : — 

“ it competed to any substantial extent with any 
“ similar industry existing in Ireland.”'] 


The Commission adjourned. 


Sept. 7, 1906. 

Mr. William 
Lawson Micks. 
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Mr. F. W. D. Mitchell examined. 


597. The Chairman. — You are the Secretary of the 
Congested Districts Board at the present time? — Yes, 
my lord ; I was appointed in July, 1898. 

598. You have read the reference to this Commis- 
sion ? — Yes. 

599. You see that the first instruction to us is to 
enquire and report upon the Acts dealing with conges- 
tion in Ireland and the working of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. Will you state, in order to facilitate 
our enquiry, your views about the constitution of the 
Board and the present method of working ? — I heard 
the evidence of Mr. Micks yesterday, and I think he 
informed the Commission very accurately of all the 
facts about the present constitution of the Board. I 
should like to refer to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Micks that there should be no fixed limit to the area 
of the congested districts, and that it should be left 
to the discretion of the Board. It seems to me that 
one result of that would be to throw an immense 
amount of trouble on the Board, because there would 
be incessant applications from districts throughout 
Ireland asking for assistance and to be scheduled. 
This would be a great hindrance to the business of 
the Board. A large increase of the area would add 
to the cost of administration generally, and reduce the 
money available for the more distressed districts. As 
to the representation of counties on the Board, I 
think it would be well to mention one disadvantage ; 
that it would probably lead to applications to have 
the funds of the Board divided among all the coun- 
ties. Heretofore the Board have exercised discretion 
as to the amount of money they would spend in any 
district. On this point, I think I may quote a letter 
addressed to the then Under-Secretary (Sir John 
West Ridgeway) by Mr. Micks on the question of 
the exclusion of electoral districts from the schedule. 
He wrote : — 

“ The exclusion of any electoral division from 
congested districts counties is not recommended, 
mainly because the Board can, if they thint- fit, 
abstain from putting the Act into operation in any 
district about which doubt exists as to whether the 
division may not with propriety be excluded from 
the Congested Districts County.” 


The Board have always exercised that discretion, an 
at the present moment I believe that Co. Leitrim, : 
the question of scheduling were being dealt witl 
would not be scheduled at all. 

600. The Chairman.— I do not quite follow thi 
point about exclusion. What is it to which you refer 
—At that time the Board were asked to recommen 
whether any electoral divisions were to be added an 
whether any were to be excluded. ' I had better rea 
the whole letter. It is from Mr. Micks to the Unde- 
Secretary in 1891 : — 

“ In pursuance of the terms of the provision coi 
tamed in the Section 36 (2) of the Purchase of Lar 
(Ireland) Act, 1891, with reference to the exped 
ency of varying the limits of the area to be dea 
with under Part II. of the Act, the Congested Di 
tricts Board for Ireland have the honour to repo 


to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant that, aa the 
result of careful local inquiries, it appears to them 
to be expedient that the 31 electoral divisions men- 
tioned in the accompanying schedule (No. I.) should 
be added to the congested districts counties, formed 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 36 (1) 
of the Act, and in each case the ground should be 
stated upon which the Board consider that these 
divisions should be included in the several congested 
districts counties. Upon comparing the unrevised 
and the revised census returns in the case of the 
nine electoral divisions entered in Schedule No. II. 
the valuation per head of the population was found 
to be below 30s., and these divisions accordingly be- 
long to the congested districts counties. No action 
need, however, be now taken by His Excellency in 
these cases, as the divisions are found to be con- 
gested under the terms of the first sub-section of the 
36th Section of the Act.” 

The difficulty arose because the thirty-one divisions 
referred to were not named on the list of congested 
divisions prepared by order of the Chief Secretary. 
The letter continues : — 

“ The exclusion of any electoral division from the 
congested districts counties is not recommended, 
mainly because the Board can, if they think fit, 
abstain from putting the Act into operation in any 
district about which doubt now exists as to whether 
the division may not with propriety be excluded 
from the congested districts county. In Schednle 
III. will be found a complete list, in which are 
mentioned the names of all those electoral divisions 
that are ascertained to be, upon the revised calcula- 
tion, congested within the meaning of Section 36 (1) 
of the Act.” 

I produce the Standing Orders of the Board. If you 
wish I will read them, or hand them in as read. 

601. I think they need not be read. Are these in 
force to-day ? — Yes ; they are at present in force. 
As to the question which has been raised of 
the meetings of the Board, I think it ought 
to be understood that there is no difficulty 
whatever in calling a special meeting of the 
Board, and it is constantly done. Whenever any im- 
portant question arises between the Board meetings 
f and I think Mr. Micks did the same — asked for 
authority to call a special meeting of the Board. As 
to other minor matters, not sufficiently urgent of ini 
portant, I have authority under the Standing Orders 
to act,, with the approval of one member of the Board. 
That is constantly done ; so that matters arising .be- 
tween the Board meetings may be easily dealt with. 
Payments are made on the signature of the .Assistant 
Secretary or myself and one member of the Board. I 
have, as Secretary, no authority to sanction any ex- 
penditure unless it has been covered by a minute of the 
Board. I have on one side the Audit Office and .cn 
the other the Board. The Audit Office passes nothing 
without the Board’s authority, and I have to get the 
Board’s authority whesn they meet. Practically T can- 
not say it is much inconvenience. If a matter ia of 
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sufficient importance, I con ask lor authority to call 
a special meeting of the Board. 

602 Mr. Kavanagh. — D o you get a good attendance 
at the special meetings ?— Since the Board was formed 
a total, I believe, of 227 Board meetings has been 
held. The average attendance is 6 - 3. That is for 
Board meetings. 

603. Ordinary monthly meetings ?— There are eleven 
of these in the year. There is one month in which the 
outdoor staff of the Board and many of the indoor 
staff are on vacation, and there is no Board meeting 
that month. The total of 227 shows that there was a 
great number of special meetings. In addition to 
these, there are five committee meetings on the two 
days ’preceding the monthly Board meetings. The 
Board meeting takes one day and the Committee 
meetings take two days, so there will be twice as many 
days occupied by these Committee monthly meetings, 
at which the heavier part of the work of the Board is 
done. Hence probably the Board meetings are not 
more than one-third of the total number of meetings. 
Formerly, during the early years of the Board, busi- 
ness was carried on by specially nominated Com- 
mittees. Certain members were nominated for each 
class of business, for finance, for works, and so 
on, but for many years past everything has 
been done by Committees of the whole Board — all 
the members have been summoned for every Board 
meeting and committee meeting. The result has been 
that better business has been done and the Committee 
work carries more weight, and there has been a better 
attendance given. I have also to state that the Board 
has now for some years always had. its minutes and 
the Committee minutes printed and circulated, not only 
for the purpose of record, but also for the information 
of those members who might not be present at the 
meeting. In connection with procedure, one other 
matter I should mention 

604. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are dealing with 
procedure now? — Yes. 

606. The Chairman. — We have got on rather ra- 
pidly ? — That is partly owing to the constitution of the 
Board having been dealt with by Mr. Micks. 

606. On the subject of the constitution of the Board, 
one or two questions may now be conveniently put. 
How many members of the Board are there — ten ? — 
Yes, ten. 

607. How are they divided? — There are three tem- 
porary members — Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Rev. Mr. 
Green, and the Rev. Denis O’Hara — and seven per- 
manent members. The three gentlemen who are now 
temporary members are the same three who were origi- 
nally appointed.* 

608. What was the object in having temporary and 
permanent members? — I am not aware. In practice 
there is no object in it at all. Mr. Green was, of 
course, a public servant — Inspector of Fisheries. I 
don’t know whether that was the reason in his case. 

609. In practice it has worked out that temporary 
members have practically become permanent members? 
— Practically; the only difference is that, 'under the 
Act of 1891, it requires three permanent members to 
form a quorum of the Board. 

610. Three permanent members of the Board? — 
Yes ; in certain business there is a difference in the 
powers of the two kinds of members. 

611. Have the temporary members the same power 
J? voting as the permanent members? — Practically 
they have under the Standing Orders. Any two mem- 
bers, temporary and permanent, can form a quorum 
at a committee meeting. 

612. The distinction between temporary and per- 
manent members in relation to a quorum exists, then, 
only as regards Board meetings, not as regards Com- 
mittee meetings ? — That is so ; and any act may be 
signified under the hands of any three members. 

th tii Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— Is it to the effect that 

e three members may include temporary members ? — 
the Board must have the signature of not 
iess tnan three members of the Board. 

014. The Chairman. — I t seems a peculiar arrange- 
‘~T . * s now altered. I don’t know what was the 
original intention. 

mo * r ■b’hANois Mowatt. — I think that practically it is 

Ki c i n the breach than in the observance. 

, e Chairman. — How long do the temporary 
mber s hold office? — For five years. The appoint- 
by the Lord Lieutenant for five years, 
years'?— Yes become 6li S ible for reappointment for five 


617. Are all the members of the Board appointed by „ „ 1q0f . 

the Lord Lieutenant ? — By Royal W arrant. p ' 

618. Are the temporary members also appointed by Mr. F. W. D. 
Royal Warrant or by the Lord Lieutenant? — I under- Mitchell, 
stand they are appointed, in fact, by the Government. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — The temporary members of 
the Board hold office for such period as may be men- 
tioned in the warrant appointing the said member. 

Sir John Colomb. — Sub-section 2 of section 34 bears 


over any possible improvement of the constitution of 
the Board? — Yes, certainly. There have been com- 
plaints at different times from certain counties that they 
were not represented. My own impression is that if 
members belonging to congested districts counties were 
specially selected it would be a good arrangement. 
These members might be appointed by the Crown; 
that is to say, permanently nominated. 

620. Your object is that each congested districts 
county should be represented on the Board? — Yes. 

621. At the present time let us see what counties are 
represented on the Board — Donegal, Mayo, and any 
other county? — No, sir. 

622. If effect were given to your suggestion it jvould. 


necessarily, largely increase the number of the Board? 
— It would add six members. 

623. Then the number of the Board would go up to 
sixteen members ? — Yes. 

624. Do you see no objection to a large board ? — As 
vacancies occur, they would not be filled, where the 
late members were previously nominated without any 
connection with a particular county. 

625. You would have the Board representative of 
the local interests, and not nominated on account of 
assumed personal fitness for the position? — I should 
still have them nominated on considerations of fitness. 
My own idea is that this would be much better than 
electing the members. 

626. I am not going upon election just now. You 
would make local residence or attachment a condition 
precedent to appointment to the Board ? — Yes. 

627. That would add at least six members to the 
Board ? — There would be eight members then represent- 
ing the eight congested counties. 

628. Then, to come to the question of elections, 
would you have these further appointments made 
on account of personal fitness by a Department or 
Government, or allow the principle of election? — I 
would have them nominated as in the case of the pre- 
sent members. 

629. Would you be disposed to consider the sugges- 
tion made yesterday, that it might be advantageous to 
have a sort of managing director, to have one of the 
members of the Board exercising powers as a Commis- 
sioner such as an Estates Commissioner exercises? — I 
don’t think there is a sufficient necessity for that. 
Nearly every contingency is provided for. Whenever 
any difficulty about any urgent matter arises, there 
is always available a member of the Board in Dublin. 
The Under- Secretary is almost always at the Castle, 
and I can get his signature if necessary. If he ia 
away there are two or three members generally in 
Dublin. 

630. Then, so far as the ministerial work of the 
office is concerned, you do not find any difficulty. But 
there is the important work of inspection. We have 
been told that the officials have been so overwhelmed 
with the great increase of the work that they have not 
had time to do the former amount of inspection? — 
During the last few years the work has been so heavy 
that I have not been able to organise and take part in 
the visits of inspection. Before 1 that I was frequently 
in attendance upon these visits. 

631. Nor have any members of the Board made these 
visits of inspection ? — They generally made inspec- 
tions jointly, but during the last three years there 
have not been so many of these visits as there were 
formerly. Individual members frequently make in- 
spections now. 

632. Is that productive of much good? — Yes, sir. 
Of course, in the beginning, not all the members of 
the Board had practical- or personal knowledge of the 
congested districts. I don’t think it is so necessary 
for them to pay these visits now. 

633. Would it not be desirable and advantageous, 
for the checking of the work of the staff, to make in- 
spections from time to time to see how .the orders of 
the Board were being carried out ? — It would be as well 
foi the further information of the Board to see every- 
thing that is going on, but the estates business, which 


®J e Rev - Denis O’Hara was appointed in 1895 o 
original temporary members.— Secretory. 


the resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Peacocke, R.E., who w 
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is the most important, is thoroughly technical, and 
is in such a capable and trusted officer’s hands that 
the Board could hardly do any more than inspect the 
estates for their own information. 

634. You think it would bring no information to 
the Board on the way their orders were being carried 
out? — It would be some advantage in that way. But 
you may also bear in mind that a party of members of 
the Board going on these- inspection trips incurred 
considerable expense, and, again, it naturally raised 
hopes in the minds of the local people when they saw 
a party of the Board and officials, and they concluded 
that as so much attention had been drawn to their 
application and circumstances their appilcation would 
be almost certainly acceded to. 

635. In the absence of inspection, the Board are 
altogether in the hands of their officers for the execu- 
tion of the orders they give. The Board happened to 
be splendidly served, but if it had been otherwise, 
there might have been disadvantages in not seeing for 
themselves what had been done? — Whilst they have 
not carried out joint inspections latterly, single mem- 
bers of the Board take a deep interest in the opera- 
tions locally. Mr. Green inspects piers and 
works. Lord Shaftesbury, since he joined the Board, 
has frequently been on visits to Kerry. Other mem- 
bers of the Board frequently inspect what is being 
done in their districts. What has happened is that 
joint inspections, parties for inspection purposes, 
have not been as frequent as they were formerly. 

636. Do. you think that work of inspection ought to 
be resumed ?— -Yes. I think it should. 

Mr. Bryce.— Would the question whether this busi- 
ness should be in the hands of a permanent depart- 
ment such as the Estates Commissioners or of the 
existing Board come up under the question of the con- 
stitution of the Board? 

The Chairman. — I should think it would. I don’t 
see any other head. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Then, I would like to 
continue, if that be your ruling. 

The Chairman. — Very well. 

637. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Yesterday the ques- 
tion. was raised with the view of discussion whether, 
in view of the necessity of despatch in the execution of 
the work committed to the Board, it would be desir- 
able to transfer a portion of that work to the Estates 
Commissioners, and at the same time so to modify 
the powers of the Estates Commissioners as to fit them 
for dealing with it. What is your opinion, or have 
you formed any opinion on this point, Mr. Mitchell? 

Yes, sir. I think that the original constitution of 
the Board as an independent body, representative of 
the interests of special districts in Ireland, was the 
best, and that the Board has in consequence been much 
more popular and, perhaps, more useful from being 
untrammelled by official regulations and>by complete 
as an ordinary public Department is. 

638. It is the question of the purchase of land— the 
question, in the first instance, of the purchase of 
land ; m the second place, of the improvement of land 
when purchased ; and, in the third place, of the re- 
sale of the land so improved to tenants. The first 
question is whether the purchase of land is completed 
with greater despatch and greater punctuality by the 

0™msamets Hum by the Congested Districts 
ai+u * , that point I have no exact information, 

A . la ^ e information about, and perfect 

confidence in the manner in which the. Board’s work 
Wa+ 1 th — the two cannot be compared un- 

a ? 4116 ™* 01 

+A^ 9 'cf’ n +i. the r- reSp ^ i J Ve -rs“ erits of the existing sys- 
Congested Districts Board and of the 
Estates Commissioners you are not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion ?-WeU, I have my ownVnion! sir, 
b a/io h £ V< l not the f . acts which 1 can produce, 
state of ° P v m ° n is >. fav011r of the existing 

state of things?— Yes; and m connection with the 
improvement of estates I think the Board have a Veat 
advantage m that they are not tied down to a^ar- 
ticffiar sum which they may lose in dealing with P any 

Jre noflnlv ? ? heTe ™ Esta ^ Commissioners 
are not only tied down, but have to consult the Trea- 
sury and get their consent. ea 

641.. Have you considered on that point that the 
loss of the Congested Districts Board upon the pur- 
c l a f, and improvement of estates hitherto has been 
about seven per cent. ?— Yes. 

642 . While, under the Act, the Estates Commission- 
ers are allowed to lose ten per cent, in the case of con- 


gested estates, so that as far as the limit is „„ 
there is practically nothing to choose ?— Nr, nC8nieii 
that it shows that the Board have done verv u* 08 ? 4 

643. Then, in regard to the method of deaW 
congested estates, the Congested Districts 
more free, I understand you to say, than the * 
Commissioners would be?— The Board are absol^* 
free, provided they have sufficient funds 
now ask for about £20,000 a year irZ. ihey 
their funds to keep pace, I may say, with -° f 
creased powers that have been given to them TV, v ' 
tory of the Board shows that there has been a sW?' 
and very important- progress made in the 
given to the Board by Parliament. P ° wet8 

-^ 4 : l . YeS ‘ — And - the income has not quite kept Dai » 
with the powers given. 1 ^ ace 

645 Then in regard to the methods of dealine wi)K 
congestion, we were told yesterday that, I think owhw 
to the provisions of tho Land Purchase Act of m? 
the Estates Commissioners are seriously hamnerS 
while the Board can buy at the best price at S 
they can get the land ? — The Board are perfectly fr» 

646. Yes. The Board, on the other hand, are per 
fectly free. Therefore as long as such restriction a 
legal, statutory restriction, is imposed upon the action 
of the Estates Commissioners, it would— I presume 
you would say— it would be desirable that there should 
be no change? — Certainly. 

647. The conditions of the question asked were in 
case the restrictions imposed on the Estates Com- 
missioners were removed ?— Yes, sir ; but my own 
impression was, that the Board’s real function 
was to prepare these poor and badly conditioned es- 
tates, to prepare them for the operation of the Land 
Acts. Certain districts were confided to the Board's 
care, and I don’t see that there is any reason for two 
Departments interfering in the same area. 

648. I understood you to say that the Board’s opera- 
tions would extend further than the operations of 
mere land purchase and transfer would mean, because 
the Board deal with the building up of society?— 
They do ; and the Board constantly act on that prin- 
ciple. They refuse to buy an estate in any congested 
district which requires no re-arrangement or much 
improvement of the holdings to prepare them for land 
purchase. 

649. You are not able to say, or are you aware that 
the Estates Commissioners’ agency could be so affected 
as to suit all the purposes that the Board now fulfil \- 
I have no doubt it could. 

650. Sir J ohn Colomb. — In respect of an answer of 
yours as to the working of the Board, and with refe- 
rence to special meeting, you said that there is never 
any difficulty about it, because all you have to do if 
some circumstance arises, is to get authority to call 
a special meeting ? Is that so ?— Yes. 

651. Now, whom do you get the authority from?— 
As a rule, I get the authority from one member. Under 
the Standing Orders it requires two members. Special 
meetings may be summoned on the requisition of the 
Chairman dr by three members. As a matter of fact, 
in practice, I obtain the sanction of the Under-Sec- 
retary, who is Chairman in the absence of the Chief 
Secretary. 

652. As a matter of fact and of experience, the 
machinery of the Board works perfectly smoothly?— It 
does. 

653. And there is no hitch delaying the transaction 
of business by reason of the present procedure and 
methods of the Board ? — There is some delay, but not 
an important delay. It throws a good deal on me, and 
it is often perhaps a disappointment to applicants, 
correspondents in the country, who write asking nr 
gently to have certain works carried out or certain 
assistance. given them. They have to wait until the 
next meeting of the Board, but if it is anything really 
urgent I ask to have a special meeting called. 

654. Well now, with regard to another answer to a 
question. I understood you to say that in your opinion 
it would be an improvement if there were some system 
of representation of districts? — Of counties. 

655. Of counties scheduled. That means in the 
terms of the Act a congested district or district of s 
county? — Yes. 

656. Not of a county, ' but of a county within the 
meaning of the Act congested ? — It is not very import- 
ant, . but it would be better if possible if the member 
nominated should be resident and should be a repre- 
sentative man in the congested portion. 

657. And you are strongly of opinion, as I under- 
stand, that they should not be elected, but selected by 
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♦inn?— I am not strongly of opinion on that point, but 
T think perhaps a nominated member would be rather 
more independent, and his position would be more 

^fiHMThat is, nominated by the Government ?— ' Yes. 

659 Well, now, can you tell me why the Inspection 
Committees ’did not so frequently operate as formerly. 
Why have there been less frequent visits by Inspection 
Committees?— I think it is chiefly my own fault. _ I 
have been so exceedingly pressed by the enormous in- 
crease of work in the office that I have not been able 
to get away, and have not been able to carry out the 
former practice of going with a party of members. 

660. It is simply due to pressure on the machinery 
of the Board; that has caused them to fall into abey- 
ance ?_Yes, and in place of parties, individual mem- 
bers inspect more than they used to.- 

661. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference to 
the questions that have been asked you in regard to 
inspection in the country by members of the Board, 
have you ever found it difficult to get a fair number of 
members of the Board to inspect in the country when 
there was anything urgently requiring inspection?— 
No difficulty, my lord. 

662. Yes. Do you think that now there is so much 
need of inspection by large parties of the Board as at 
the start, when the members of the Board were not 
equally acquainted with the needs of the congested 
districts ? — I don’t think there is the same necessity 
now as there was formerly. 

663. Is it within your knowledge that within the 
past few years several members of the Board, some- 
times separately, sometimes two together, have gone 
on these Inspection Committees ? — Yes, my lord, they 
have. 

664. Do you consider, with reference to the suggested 
change in the constitution or composition of the Board 
that the advantages of nomination are distinctly ahead 
of the advantages of the election? — Not distinctly. 

665. What is the special difficulty that you appre- 
hend in the election by the counties of members to 
represent them, by the County Councils? — If it was a 
permanent election, I think there would be very little 
difference, but a temporary election would be a great 
mistake, and I would rather fear that an elected. mem- 
ber might perhaps insist so strongly on the claims of 
his own district that it might lead to some sort of 
equal sub-division of the Board’s funds amongst all 
the counties, which is a principle that the Board have 
hitherto resisted. 

666. But, if the election were to be effective for a 
long period of years, that danger would be reduced to 
a minimum? — It would. 

667. And elected members from the congested 
counties would be very useful, would they not,, in 
commending the policy of the Board to the localities ? 
—They would certainly. 

668. In getting over such difficulties as we have 
experienced in migration ? — Yes, certainly. They 
would know their own locality better than other mem- 
bers, and they would represent its wants, and they 
would also probably carry out more frequent inspec- 
tions. 

669. The temporary members of the Board that 
were nominated originally have all been continued ? — 
They have, my lord. 

670. May I call your attention, Mr. Mitchell, to 
the fact that the Act of Parliament specifies the 
purpose for which they were nominated, for the 
purpose of the business of the Board relating to 
fisheries, agricultural, and other special matters. 
They were, therefore, appointed — were not they ap- 
pointed — in respect of special business ? — Mr. Green’s 
appointment would be explained in that way, but 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s -and Father O’Hara’s would 
hardly be. 

671. Might we not take it that Father O’Hara 
was. ,put on in respect of his special knowledge of 
agriculture and of the poor holdings in the West of 
Ireland, and that 'Mr. Arthur Balfour was put on 
as the founder of the Board? — Probably that is the 
explanation. 


672. Do you consider that it would be useful if the 
bounty Councils of the congested counties, sent each one 
member to the Board ? Do you consider that it would 
be useful, all the same to have a few gentlemen of 
special fitness on the Board from the Dublin district, 
w as to be available for special meetings of the 
-Board ? — I intended to mention that, my lord. It 


would be a matter of great importance in discharging Sept. 8, 1905. 

the Board’s business. At present the two Trustees 

reside in Dublin ; and, when payments have to be ” • v ‘ 

made, one of the two Trustees is generally ready to Jaacneli ‘ 

come to the Board’s office and pass the payments 

There are about 9,000 payments made through the 

Bank of Ireland every year, and it is troublesome, and 

rather laborious work. 

673. You don’t set too high a value on the diffi- 
culty of carrying on the work of the Board — the 
operations of the Board at the regular monthly meet- 
ings? — No, my lord, I don’t think — -with the power 
of calling special meetings -and with the power, in 
minor matters, of obtaining the authority of a single 
member, there is much di ffi culty. 

674. Has it ever dccurred to you that it was a pity 
sometimes when members of the Board would come a 
great distance to attend a meeting to find, not 
that they had too much business to do, but that they 
could do no business for want of funds ? — The Board’s 
funds have not fallen quite so short as that, but the 
Board frequently have — in the matter of works and in 
every branch of their operations to restrict their 
schemes and their business on account of having 
already allotted all their income. 

675. I think you said it was a grievance some- 
times that applicants in the . interval of the Board’s 
meetings -could not -have an answer, or could not 
have the grant they asked for. I ask you whether, 
when the Board meets it is frequently the case that 
the answer must be “no funds”? — Constantly, 
especially in regard to public works, piers and roads, 
and so on. 

676. So far as you apprehend the distinction be- 
tween the works carried on for congested areas, done 
by the Estates Commissioners on the one hand and 
by the Congested Districts Board -on the other, do you 
think th'it the work done on these poor estates by th 
Congested Districts Board is of a very special kind? — 

My impression is that it was originally intended 
that the Board’s estate business should be of .a ■ very 
special kind — that is to deal with the badly arranged 
poor congested estates. 

677. Does the Board set itself to bring up to a 
fair social oondition the poorest class of landholders ? 

- — Yes, my lord, that is their special task. 

678. Would you say that it as the province of the 
Board to make fairly comfortable landholders of 
those who hitherto might be described as pauper land- 
holders ? — Yes, my lord, that is the object they have 
in view ; that is tHe end for wh-ioh they were work- 

179. Then with reference to the time required for 
that transformation on a particular estate do you 
consider that the Board’s operations, though slow, 
have not been unnecessarily slow? — I 'am quite 
of that opinion. I don’t think that rapid work 
is at all possible. In connection with the work the 
Board have to do on -poor estates, I don’t see how 
any Department can do it rapidly, if they do it as 
thoroughly as the Board do. 

680. Sir Francis MowatT.— Allow me ‘to interpose 

one question. I think you said the Board were fre- 
quently obliged to reply to applicants that the funds 
at their disposal were exhausted, and that they could 
not give them the assistance asked for? — Yes. The 

Board at the beginning of every year prepare an esti- 
mate and generally allocate all their funds. Very 
frequently there is a considerable balance left to 
carry on to next year, and it is very convenient. — I 
mean that when the Board prepare -an estimate for 
any year it is necessary they should leave a balance 
at the end to carry on to the next year. 

681. You carry over from one year to the other ? — 

There is generally a balance. 

682. And the unexpended balance is carried on? — 

Yes. But when I say that the Board are short of 
funds I mean that they reach the end of their tether, 
talcing into account the current year’s estimates of 
funds provided for the current year. 

683. It was about that I wanted to ask you the 
question how often has the expenditure of the Board - 
come up to the total estimate sanctioned by the 
Treasury? Has it ever done so?— I know that. on 
several occasions for fear that the estimate might 

be exceeded the work on the Board’s estates has been 
stopped. The Chief Band Inspector has -been asked to 
hold his hand and reduce his operations for fear that 
the estimate should be exceeded. 
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684. Gan you call attention to any case in which 
the total estimate sanctioned has been exceeded? — I 
can get the figures, but I am sure it has on many 
occasions. But there is one particular matter which 
you have, perhaps, in mind. That is the public 
works, piers and roads. Under that particular 
head there has always been a great uncertainty. The 
Board have promised to the County Councils con- 
tributions in aid of a great many works which the 
counties have not proceeded with, being, no doubt, 
deterred by their objection to raising the local rate, 
so that a large sum of money is outstanding in .pro- 
mises made by the! Board, and the local authorities 
have not availed themselves of the Board’s offer. So 
that it is impossible to say at the beginning of any 
year how many of these outstanding offers might be 
called for. 

686. And as the year goes on, and you find that the 
County Councils are not likely to require the total 
sum which you estimated for them the Board begins 
to see that it has further funds at its disposal ? — The 
Board sends the Treasury a revised estimate, and 
sometimes two revised estimates in the year, and it 
has generally happened that there?, has been a saving 
under the head of works. 


686. Then, would it be quite correct to say that 
the majority of the 'applications refused were in 
respect of piers and harbours, roads, etc., for which 
there were no funds available? — If you begin with a 
balance, and if, as the year goes on you see you will 
have a further balance, the money is urgently wanted 
for other purposes, chiefly for the estates business, so 
that it happens every year if there is a saving ascer- 
tained about the middle of the year on works, it is 
fully absorbed by the other heads of service. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Mitchell proposes to deal 
with the income of the Board a little later. It is a 
big subject. 


688. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say it would throw more 
work on the Board if its jurisdiction were widened. 
It would increase the cost of administration? — Cer- 
tainly, if the area of the Board’s operations were en- 
larged, more people would make demands on the 
Board, and work of every class would increase. 

689. A change in the definition of congestion would 
widen the Board’s jurisdiction ? — It would ; but I 
imagine no very large addition would be made. No 
doubt, many electoral divisions, which were excluded 
from the schedule in 1891 and 1892, would have been 
included, if it had not been for the presence of one 
or two or three large 'holdings there. Certainly, some 
re-adjustment should be made on that ground. 

690. You are not satisfied with the present defini- 
tion?— -It was an arbitrary line drawn, and in the 
case of all arbitrary lines there are inequalities, and 
I may say injustice dene to some districts. 


. 691- What change would you suggest in the defini- 
tion ? — Well, I think I would round off the congested 
districts by including any that are surrounded, or 
almost surrounded by congested areas ; and I would 
also include any electoral division which contains a 
•considerable population of poor people, but was not 
scheduled owing to the accident that there were one 
•or two large holdings. There is one case in point— 
a large district, though not a populous one, north of 
KiUary Harboiff, which was excluded from the 
•schedule. There is a poor village called Bun- 
dorrha. The people there have repeatedly petitioned 
the lx>rd Lieutenant — I think they sent .several peti- 
t*ons to Lord Dudley— asking to have the assistance 
B ^ ard - But as they are not in a congested 
^strict filers, to. „„ power to assist them,, eofess 
the Board bought the estate on which they lived. 

6®. Would ym prefer to We a definition of 'am. 

Congested Districts Board to apply itself to congtotion 
wherever it fonnd itf-No. I think leaving it to fc 
discretion of the Board would lead to interminaS 
mrresjmndence and constant pressure on the Board. 
L of . the would 

with sunli applications. I 
think !t would be better to draw a Bird and fast 
line, but drawing ,t mere liberally than the present 


J 1 * 7 ° u k »«w*W congestion is substai 
•confined to some eight counties, would you tbi 
would be well to -schedule the county aa a whole 
abolish the present arbitrary definition of conge; 


— I think it would be better, with a view fm a™ 
ing the Board’s funds, not to include the 
county, but to include more electoral divisions™* 


are at present included. 

694. If you would not schedule the whole 
don’t you think it would be a good wav to de+Jw*’ 
per bead the rated valuation of the people^? 3 ? 9 
actual holdings, not including the untenanted land 


that generally surround them ?— That is mv noint" 
that many electoral divisions have been exclude 
owing to there being one or two tenements estetT 
perhaps, included in the electoral division with ft 
large number of .poor people. In the case of the dif 
trict north of the KilLaries, that was excluded simnl 
owing to the fact that there were two large &oo&> J 
lodges that raised the average valuation. ™ 

695. Of oounse, you are aware - that in one count, 
alone in the west, the County Mayo, there are iff! 
electoral divisions excluded for the cause you haw 
mentioned— fifty district electoral divisions?— I ,L 
not aware of that. But if you take the County Gal 
way, the greater part of East Galway is fairly 
off. It differs entirely from the West of Galway. 

696. My point is this— in the County Mayo alone 
which as very much congested, fifty different electoral 
divisions are excluded by the present definition ?-I 
am not aware of the exact number, but I know that 
in every county there are a great many excluded. 

697 It has Item suggested by Sir Antony Mat!®, 
nell that the Estates Commissioners do their work 
with greater despatch than the Congested Districts 
Board. That is, that they transfer land with greater 
despatch?— I have no personal acquaintance with 
their work. 


698. It has been suggested by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell that that is so ? — I can only argue from 
the Board’s point of view. I know from the enormous 
labour and care expended by the Board’s staff on the 
congested estates they have to deal with that it is 
absolutely impossible to deal with .any such work 
rapidly. 

699. I only want you to .admit that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell made the suggestion. Do you think the 
work of the Estates Commissioners, at least the work 
the Estates Commissioners have been performing up 
to this, is analogous to the work of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — I have no exact information. But I 
believe they have dealt with a few of the estates 
which were originally regarded as the Board’s special 
province ; that is, very congested, badly arranged 
estates which the Board would have prepared for the 
operation of the Land Purchase Acts by re-arranging 
the holdings, if they had purchased them. 

700. You are not aware, then, whether the Estates 
Commissioners have carried out improvements in the 
estates which they have purchased in the congested 
areas as the. Congested Districts Board has been in the 
habit of doing ? — I am not aware, but I have heard 
that they have dealt with a few estates. 

701. Mr. Bryce. — If you gave the rather narrower 
definition to the operations of the Board, might you 
not prevent the operations in such districts as East 
Galway, to which you have alluded as being fairly 
prosperous, from being used for the purpose of reliev- 
ing congested districts in the neighbourhood ?— ' You 
mean that if the entire county were scheduled the 
Board would have discretion ? 

702. It was rather with reference to your point that 
you would draw a hard and fast line. If you draw 
the hard and fast line, might you not prevent the 
beneficial operations of the Board in districts which 
your definition would exclude, with the object of reliev- 
ing the districts within the congested area? — That is 
quite so ; but it is all a matter of money. If the 
Board’s income were sufficiently increased, it would 
be well to extend the operations over the whole of Ire- 
land, for you will find poor districts in every county- 

703. Yes, but apart from that particular point, 
suppose that if in West Galway as a congested dis- 
trict— I don’t mean to say it is possible at all— hut 
suppose you found it possible to conduct operations 
on a large scale, would not you be very much ham- 
pered. in your operations by drawing this hard and 
fast line, which would prevent the Board from acting 
in districts outside the definition, for the benefit of 
districts which were inside the definition ?—' The Board 
have power now to buy land wherever they please. 
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Whether in the congested districts or not?— 
Thiyhave. But I think yon are quite correct in your view 
if there is any hard and fast line it would create 
^ obstacle ; it would create some difficulty in the 
Raid’s dealings with the lands which they buy out- 
side the limit. That difficulty has occurred. 

7n r The Chairman.— Is not the position Mr. Bryce 
touches on this:— The Congested Districts Board can 
buy land at present wherever they choose, but they 
nnot buy land outside the congested districts for the 
ourpose of settling the poor people who are in non- 
Kgested districts ?-That is so When they buy land 
outeide the congested districts they must do it on the 
understanding that they are purchasing it for the 
tanefit of some congested district county. 

706 Suppose that in the area you were speaking of, 
north of the Killaries, you were to buy grass lands 
outside the congested districts you could not move any 
of the poor people in the immediate neighbourhood 
to themf because the area is not in the congested dis- 
L icts }__Yes. The Board have no power to deal with 
those people. But if the Board bought the estate on 
which they live they have the power under the Act of 
1901 to have that district specially scheduled by an 
order in Council. 

707. Mr. Bryce.— With regard to your objection to 
leaving the thing to the discretion of the Board, as 
Mr Micks suggested yesterday should be done, do you 
think that the objection to that particular course 
would be got over, and at the same time a very con- 
siderable amount of elasticity left, if you restored to 
the Lord Lieutenant the power which he had in the 
original Act for the duration of one year to schedule) 
a particular district ?— I think that would be a very 
good arrangement. , ... 

708. And would not it be a good thing to make that 
power to the Lord Lieutenant a permanent one for ap- 
plication at any moment? — I think it would. 

709. Mr. Micks suggested yesterday that it would 
be a great thing to reduce the unit and to have the 
townland as the unit. Do you see any objection to 
that?— It would introduce unnecessary complexity. I 
think the electoral division is a very suitable unit. 

710. I think the other day — on Wednesday, I believe 
—I saw an estate which would certainly have been 
included — the estate close to the Roche estate. It was 
an estate where there was a large demesne. I under- 
stood from Mr. Doran there was considerable dissatis- 
faction among the tenants of that estate because it 
was not included as a congested area. If the town- 
land had been a unit you would have been able to 
include that estate ?— Yes. Of course that could have 
been met by the inclusion of an electoral division 
which contained a large number of poor occupiers. 

711. Then you would require to re-adjust your defini- 

tion — you could not go upon the thirty shillings basis . 
Do I understand these people you refer to were above 
the thirty shillings basis? . . . 

712. They must have been in the electoral division 
cr they would have been included? — Not necessarily, 
because the average of the population in this electoral 
division may have been above the limit. 

713. I want your suggestion with regard to dealing 
with cases of the kind ? — I think it would be hardly 
necessary to deal with such a small area as a town- 
land. That is more a question on which Mr. Doran 
would be able to give you an opinion. 

714. Mr. Doran tells me the estate I refer to is the 
Ballinamore estate. It immediately adjoins the Roche 
estate? — Yes, an estate which the Board had bought. 

715. Well, now, to come to another point, is not 
there at present a certain conflict — it may be an 
amiable rivalry — between the Estates Commissioners 
and the Congested Districts Board in certain regions ? 
I am not aware that this exists. Of course the mere 
fact that two departments may buy an estate may 
point that way. But so far there has been plenty of 
.room for both. 

716. If the operations were conjoint, might not the 
co-ordination of the operations be much better than if 
they were being done by two independent bodies who 
don’t necessarily know what the other is doing ? — As- 
suming each is equally competent, and employs 
equally efficient officers, there would be no objection. 
Of course comparisons would be made, and possibly the 
people most interested — that is the tenants — might 
from one report they get or another say in one place 
they preferred one body to deal with the estate, and 
in another place select another body. But I don’t 
see any great practical difficulty. 


717. If both operations were being conducted by one g t g 190^ 
body, would not the transference, migration, and re- ‘_L 
adjustment be much more easily managed than if that Mr. F. W. D.. 
were being done by two independent bodies. I remem- Mitchell, 
ber last spring being down in Kerry, and there were 

two, I think, adjoining estates ; one had been bought 
by the Congested Districts Board, and the other by 
the Estates Commissioners. It seems to me that it 
would have been a great advantage if the operation 
had been conjoint? — It would have been in a case like 
that, but it very rarely happens that the two Depart- 
ments have bought estates very near one another. 

718. With regard to the constitution of the Board,, 
it is certainly a very unusual thing to find a large 
body of men canning on operations of so important 
and extensive a kind, and working without being paid 
for the work. It is an anomaly, and in Scotland, 
where the same thing has existed, it is now being put 
an end to. The Congested Districts Board have so. 
far been a voluntary Board in Scotland, but is now 
going to be made a paid Board, and united with the 
Land Commission in Scotland? — I would say that the 
record made by this Board would justify continuing it 
on the same basis, and would justify the original con- 
stitution. I think the fact that they are unpaid is. 
rather an advantage. They are more representative. 

There is a wider view taken of everything, and there 
is more full discussion. 

719. But don’t you think it is largely a matter of 
luck, an extraordinary piece of good luck, that during, 
the course of these fifteen years there has been found 
a body of men to give unpaid services of this very 
exacting kind ? — It is luck ; but I think in Ireland it 
would never be difficult to get good men who would 
do the same. I don’t think there would be ever any 
difficulty in getting highly-qualified men to do the 
work as members of the Board who would be perfectly 
willing to do it without any remuneration. 

720. You said you preferred, if the Board continued,, 
that it should be a nominated body rather than an 
elected body. Would it not have more public con- 
fidence if the majority of the members at least were 
elected? — Unless you have the whole of them elected,. 

I think it would be rather a one-sided arrangement. 

I won’t give any opinion very confidently on it, but I 
think the people would be fully satisfied if a represen- 
tative man from a district were nominated by the- 
Government. 

721. You are of opinion as regards the rapidity of 
operations, as between the Estates Commissioners and 
the Congested Districts Board, that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board can complete its purchase operations, and. 1 
work quite as rapidly under its present constitution as. 
the Estates Commissioners can? — I don’t give an 
opinion as to the work done by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, but I feel fully justified in saying that the- 
Board’s work, considering the elaborate and careful 
manner in which -it is done, could not be done more 
rapidly. Of course there has been delay in tho 
Board’s dealing with estates due to the fact that they 
have to wait till the estates are vested. That is work 
done, not by them, but by the Land Commission. 

Under the recent Act of 1903 the legal work of pre- 
paring the conveyance of their own estates was taken 
away from the Board and transferred to the Land! 
Commission. 

722. Mr. Sutherland. — One question or two with 
reference to the question of the definition that would 
meet the necessities of the case. Will you kindly 
look up Section 36 of the Act of 1891, and if after the 
words “ rateable value” there were inserted the words 
“ omitting subjects exceeding an annual value of”— 
say whatever number of pounds you thought right — 
that is, omitting such subjects from your calculation, 
how would that meet your views ? — That would meet 
it, except that you would have to fix a minimum. On 
your suggestion I think you might have to include 
any electoral division in which there was a small 
number of poor people. _ 

723. When the districts were originally scheduled 
no portion of a county was included unless 20 per 
cent, of the people fell below this average. Would 
vnn anrtlv a similar rule to the electoral divisions?— 


you apply a similar rule to the electoral c 
In addition to your suggestion it would meet it if you 
apply a similar rule to the electoral divisions, _ or if it 
was thought that an electoral division containing only 
one-fifth of its ..population — I make the suggestion be- 
cause that is really the plan adopted by the Congested 
Districts Board for Scotland. You have not got a 
limit of this kind at all, but they adopt one with that 
proviso?— I think if there was not a minimum limit 
imposed it would scatter the scheduled districts very 
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much by including a large number of . electoral divi- 
sions in which there were only a very small number 
of poor people. 

724. Then I would ask you this question. It was 
contemplated evidently by the Act that the working 
of this Congested Districts Board was to be tem- 
porary? — It was. 

725. For twenty years? — And until Parliament 
saw fit to terminate it. 

726. I never heard it stated, as you did to-day, 
what the object of the establishment of the Congested 
Districts Board was, but you stated it was in order 
to prepare certain estates for re-sale to the tenants ? — 
That has been their work. If the holdings were fairly 
well arranged, and were of sufficient size there would be 
.no occasion for the interference of this Board be- 
tween the landlord and the tenants. The landlord 
could sell to the tenants direct through the Land Com- 
mission. 

727. It was to bring these particular places up to 
the normal state of Ireland before there would be any 
sale of land ? — To prevent the perpetuation of the con- 
fusion in which the holdings at present stand. 

728. And Parliament evidently expected that the 
work would be finished in twenty years? — No, sir. 
When the Act was passed it was not contemplated 
that the Board would buy any estates, but it was in- 
tended that they should enlarge holdings. But I don’t 
think that the scope of the work was realised then — 
the extent of the work that had to be done. 

729. Is section 37, sub-section 7 not clear ? — There is 
a provision there made for migrating. How could 
you migrate ? — That, in fact, was the mistake made at 
the time. It was assumed that the Board was able to 
migrate tenants on to the property of private owners. 
It was exceedingly troublesome, and almost impossible 
to do so. It meant so much interference. 

730. You would require, in fact, to have the co- 
operation of the landlord? — You would require that 
most. It has been found to be impracticable. 

731. What were the other complications, apart 
from the unwillingness of the proprietor? — It assumes 
of course that there is land available for the enlarge- 
ment on the same estate. 


732. I am not talking of enlargement,' but of mi- 
gration. Migration is the word used ?— When the Act 
passed there was no place to migrate them to. The 
Board were not to buy land. They could only go to 
an estate and suggest to the owner that the holding 
of one large tenant might be purchased. There was 
some arrangement made for paying for the holding. 
It was to be then held by the Land Commission, 
and the intention was that the Board should then 
ask the landlord to sub-divide that land amongst the 
other tenants. 

733. Did they ever do that ?— Never. 

734. Why?— They have attempted it recently. 
Where they have bought land and have found very 
poor tenants on the adjoining area, belonging to other 
proprietors, they have attempted it, but it has been 
practically a failure because the difficulties were so 
great. 

735 And have the landlords of Ireland who have 
been appealed to to assist the Board in this matter 
madeno response?— There has been no case of refusal, 
but on the other hand the Board have not been in a 
*°i appr ° ach owners of property and ask 
*o®ni to make such arrangements. 

of Und^ Ut TiI^ Uld T, C08t “" ch i e ? s the purchase 
•ot land?— The purchase of land is an absolute neces 

¥?di? gs ““ rir “ 7 lKg<l “ h ““ oi of 

737. It has not been found so in Scotland f— The 

ShStel* 8 teoS 

SSld'foi'tfi ed“gm.n“of sS hddilgs « f” 
th™»t,on of tenants to new holdingj ’ ” P ” f °' 

he to Sdu^fwlK Sr^enTttS 

tt B ri srs 

tion, quite double the numbef rf & 

KA52 pi0Tin “' t,urt “ -fi S-SttS 

739. You do not think it would free ft •„ v , 
more to have the whole of every wffichtt 


present congested scheduled ?— No, I do not thirt 
It would create very heavy demands on the Z! S’ 

Xir ld ,Md to ^ 

clashed in the purchase or proposed purcbL 
tates ?— Arrangements have now been made tc Z ^ 
any clashing, hut in one cast tho of .J’?* 

declined an offer made by tho Board, and subs”, 2! 
negotiated with the Estates Commissioners Ti l 
was some time ago, and arrangements hare in, £ 

z d i two bod,e “ to prwm ‘ 

741. Is it possible now ? — No. 

742. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I have a t 
gnestions supplementary to what I have already „E 
yon What is tlie gross stun, in or about, »hi? ? 
available for tire improvement of estates, »£ th “ 
Board purchase them, at present f— The Bmri at C 
sent have only about £11,000 a year auart T J 
from the money that they spend on stag ’ 

743. But available for the improvement of esfai« 

there is dbout £11,000 a year?— Yes. ™ s 

744. That is tlie measure of the extent to which the 
Board can purchase land ?— It is the measure 5 £ 
amount they can afford to lose annually. 

745. And that, translated into terms of land our 
chase, wouM mean the expenditure on land purchase 
of about £140,000?— Yes, about that. P 

BMrfhnn be limited to 

$ L4 t ?>5" ” t n ieJl. 1 t not result from the opens,,, 
of the Estates Commissioners, that all, or the greater 
portion of the nntenanted land which is necessary 
for the relief of congestion will be lost to the Board! 
—Yes the Boards work will be so indefinitely pro- 
longed that it would be absurd for them to continue 
the work. 

y T ¥“ if. tha £ be so » is n °t the country in the 
danger of falling between two stools?— If the Con- 
gested Districts Board gets no more money, the means 
of relieving congestion will slip away from it, while 
tlie Board itself would be unable to proceed. If the 
Board got no more money, the work would still have 
to be done. 

748. That is just my point— the work would still 

have to be done. Then, would it not be desirable if 
the Board gets no more money, would it not be in- 
rZZfws 1 !’ ^ sh ° uld be don e by some other 

department ? If the Board cannot obtain an increase 

“? necessal 'y> unless they gave np 

the whole of their other work. J e P 

749. Therefore the issue is really to give the Board 
more funds or transfer part of the Board’s work io 
some other Department— the Estates Commissioners, 
or some other Department ?— Yes, sir; but the impres- 
sion which I gathered from Mr. Micks’ evidence yes. 
teraay was that there might be some advantage 
or economy in transferring it to some other body, 
such as the Estates Commissioners, and that the 
Boards money should be expended for other pur- 
poses. There would, I think, be no economy, because 
the Board s work, although transferred, would cost 
quite as much money, and the expansion of the new 
body would require another large outlay. 

750. But my point is, as regards the land. If the 
Congested Districts Board is not placed in possession of 
greater funds for the purchase of lands it will inevit- 
ably result that in a few years the land will be sold 
under the operation of the Estates Commissioners, and 
all opportunity for relieving congestion by means of 
enlarging holdings will have slipped away altogether! 

751. That is my point? — Yes, it will slip away 
quickly. 

752. Sir John COlomb.— I want just to clear np 
my mind as regards a portion of your evidence. Under 
Sub-section 2, Clause 31, you say the Lord Lieutenant 
for one year after the passing of the Act, had power 
to include districts which did not come up to the 
standard. Is not that so?— Yes. 

753. That Subsection also gave power to the lord 
Lieutenant to exclude? — I read the letter from the 
Board to the Government suggesting that no electoral 
division should be excluded. 

754. But I am dealing with that recommendation of 
yours, and that- this for one year gave the power to 

I’Ord Lieutenant to include or exclude ? — Yes. 

'55. And you said you thought it very desirable 
that that power should be made permanent? — I ie ~ 
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, anS wer to Mr. Bryce, to the power to clause improving the income of the Congested Districts ~ t ~ 1906. 

• LMe and not to exclude. Board ?— It would be most reasonable, my lord, be- '_L 

That is what I want to clear up. You would cause Parliament has gradually built up the Board Mr. F. W. D. 

power to exclude, but you would give power and its powers, and gradually increased its funds, and Mitchell. 

* 'fclude? I do not see any objection to power of now it would be a very extraordinary thing, when they 

i0 !“, ine 'b u t of course it would create a good deal have equipped them with all these powers, and the 

f iU-feelintr. Board are now prepared to enter seriously on their 

01 acn mv “reason for asking the question is this, work, if Parliament were to cut the work short. 

1 ime a whole electoral division in which the opera- 771. And you say it would be reasonable to expect 
/mis of the Board have been completed, the land im- an increased income under an Act of Parliament 

n "T e d an d sold to the peasant proprietors ; that rather than going to the Treasury by way of applica- 

I /ripss being closed, does it remain as a congested tion, in view of the fact that it has been through Acts 

on the books of your Board? — It would, for all of Parliament that all income has hitherto been de- 

ourposes, excepting the land purchase work, with rived ?— Yes ; going to the Treasury would be useless, 

regaid to fisheries, industries, and the improvement 772. Mr. O’Kelly.— I n reply to a question from Mr. 


of holdings. . . , , . , 

758. Yes, but in the case of an inland place where 
vou have taken the land, improved it, and sold it to 
the tenants, is that then excluded in point of fact ~ 


Kavanagh, you said that you would be opposed to the 
general scheduling of the counties congested. Do I 
understand that your position is due to the fact that 
you have not funds to deal with the larger areas that 


a congested district? — No, sir; it is not excluded. It would follow? — Quite so. 

is still under the Board’s care with regard to the im- 773. But if the funds of the Board were increased 
movement 0 f r0 ads and the introduction of industries. you would be in favour of having all congested parts 

^ 759. Then, the Board having distributed, improved, included? — No; it is too much to hope that the Board’s 

and re-settled the electoral division, the responsibility income would be sufficiently increased, 
both as regards looking after it, and future expendi- 774. Let me assume, and let you. also assume, that 
ture is not closed? — No, these scheduled districts are the income of the Board was sufficiently enlarged to 
' permanently under the charge of the Board so long as deal with congestion wherever you found it ; would you 
the Board exists. then be in favour of what I suggest ? — Decidedly. 

760. Do yon not think it advisable that the Lord 775. Chaiumait. — On that point, do you mean 

Lieutenant or somebody should have the authority, to s that if the income of the Board was to be sub- 

when the work of the Congested Districts Board has stantiaJly, or greatly increased, you would be 

been done to the fullest extent m a particular district j n f avffur 0 f taking in the whole county 
to exclude that district?— No, unless the Board are m - - - 

a position to report that the condition of the people 
was so satisfactory that there was no other improve- 
ment necessary. 

761. But is not the whole proceedings of your Board 
based cn the assumption that having done as I have 
indicated with regard to the land you have gone to the 
utmost limit of your powers? — With regard to the 


which 

congested areas exist ? — What I meant, my lord, 
was this, that on the broad question whether, 
if the Board’s income were suffciently in- 
creased — and that would mean very largely in- 
creased — there would be no objection to the increase 
of the area under their charge. I do not think there 
would. 

— — w 776. Now, take the illustration you gave us now of 

provement of estates the Board at present nave not Galway. You have parts of Galway which are very 
sufficient money ; as Sir Antony MacDonnell has just and other paTts w hich are very prosperous, or at 

•said, to carry on their work at such a pace as would Xeasfc, quite prosperous enough to continue without the 
justify their continuing it at all. . a i d 0 f the Congested Districts Board. What would be 

762. Then there is no terminal point 111 the responsi- tlle a( j van tage of including the whole of Galway as a 
bility of the Congested Districts Board m the case ol C0Jlgeste d district ?— There would be very serious dis- 
an estate fully dealt with ?— There is no terminal .^vantage, in this way, as I have already said, that it 
point. It is perpetually under their charge while the would arouse expectations which could not be fulfilled. 
Board, exists, with certain duties imposed by ^the There wou x d be an immense number of applications 

to the Board from places where it would not be proper 


Act of 1891, under which they are constituted, and it 
rests in the discretion of the Board to carry out any 
work included under that Act- of 1891 in any portion 
-of the congested districts. 

763. But would it not be the only possible way of 
getting rid of that responsibility for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant having authority, as regards such districts, 
to exclude them from the operation of the Act ? — But 
it would be hardly necessary because the Board have 
full discretion in that matter; and there are some 
electoral divisions in the congested districts in which 
they have done nothing. 

764. But assuming that the property has been fully 
•dealt with, and assuming that through misfortune 


to give any assistance. The advantage would be that 
the Board could, in their discretion, pick out spots, 
wherever they are placed, where they might wish to 
operate. 

777. Would not the picking out of certain spots be 
a cumbrous way of doing it ? — It would. I have only 
said that it might be advisable on the assumption 
that a very large increase — I might say an impossible 
increase — would be made to the Board’s income. 

778. Even if you had a large increase of income 
would it not be a far more convenient and a far more 
satisfactory way to everybody if you gave to the Lord 
Lieutenant the power which he once had of select- 


some other cause, the district slips back, is the Con- . no ma tt e r where they existed, and allowing 

gested Districts Board still responsible for pulling ^ c ested Districts Board to deal with them?— I 
it back again?— It would remain 111 the Boards think t h a t would be a far better system. 


•charge. 

765. Most Rev. Dr O’Donnell. — With reference to 
the need of the Congested Districts Board for an in- 
■ crease of income. Hitherto how has the income of the 

Board been assigned to it. Has it been by Act of 
Parliament? — The funds of the Board of course all 
originate under Act of Parliament, but they have 
been mainly derived from Irish sources. 

766. Let me take them individually. The income on 
the Church surplus of £41,250 — has that been assigned 
to the Board by Act of Parliament ? — It has. 


779. Would not that be far more economical than 
including in a scheduled district the whole of a 
county in part of which no difficulty existed? — It 
would. The other is practically an impossible con- 
tingency, and there is very little hope that the Board’s 
income would be increased on such a scale as would 
make it feasible. 

780. I think that Mr. Micks, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine on that point, said he was opposed to 
the Lord Lieutenant’s power being revived, because 
he did not think that any Lord Lieutenant would 


766a. Has the £25,000 under the Act of 1899 been sufficient experience to decide which areas should 

iSl unprt t.n fho A PorliamiinrY IT. . . ^ A t . . r : i l 1,1 


assigned to the Board by the Act of Parliament? — It 
has. 

767. Has the £20,000 under the Act of 1903 been 
assigned to the Board by the Act of Parliament? — It 
has. 

768. Is it the fact then that the whole endowment of 
the Board has come to it under various Land Acts ? — 
Under various Acts of Parliament. 


be included. Of course no Lord Lieutenant would do 
such a thing without obtaining the advice of the 
Congested Districts Board. A plan of that kind, a 
revival of the old power, would relieve the Congested 
Districts Board from the pressure to include areas 
which should not be included ? — It would. 

781. You said you were in favour — if the Con- 


. w' Aid' those They are all Land ge*ted Districts Board remained— of the Board being 

•Acts. strengthened by the inclusion of representatives ox the 

770. In case of a Bill being proposed in Parliament various counties in which congestion exists?— Yes. 
to amend the existing land legislation would it be 782. Do you not think that that plan would have 
reasonable to expect that that Bill would contain a the effect of limiting your choice of men very much. 
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I think yon said there were eight counties concerned ? 

— I said there were six counties unrepresented. 

783. Take the case of Mayo, or any other county. 
Suppose a vacancy occurred in Kerry, would 
it not be a great pity to have to fill that vacancy 
necessarily by a Kerry man, when two or three other 
highly qualified men to deal with this question 
existed, but lived in other counties? — Yes, but the 
chief advantage would be satisfying the feeling of 
the Kerry people. For the general efficiency of the 
Board it is quite likely that another gentleman un- 
connected with Kerry might be a better business 
inan, but even then he would not have the know- 
ledge of that particular district. I ought, perhaps, 
to mention that as there was no member of the Board 
resident in Kerry, Lord Shaftesbury, after his ap- 
pointment, undertook to look after the interests of 
Cork and Kerry. 

784. But is it your experience that local_ knowledge 
is of such importance in the affairs of this Board- 
in other words that the problems in these congested 
areas are so different, one from another— -that local 
representation is necessary? — I do not say it is neces- 
sary, but it would have advantages, and it would be 
satisfactory to the people. 

785. Do you think these advantages would be greater 
than the obvious disadvantage of limiting the choice 
of selection ?— That is a difficult question. Of course 
it depends on the persons, or what individuals are 
to be found, or are available for appointment, and 
on that I could not give an opinion, but I think it 
is quite clear that in the larger counties it would be 
very easy to find suitable men — in fact in all counties 
I think it would be easy to find suitable members 
and representative men. 

786. Do you think there is any feeling at present 
that the Board is not sufficiently representative of 
local interests? — There is, sir. 

787. Then, of course, you would contemplate, if 
the selection was made from the different counties 
interested, having, as one Commissioner pointed out, 
several members in addition? — Yes, I think it would 
be very desirable to have some members resident near 
Dublin. 

788. You have said that in late years the pressure on 
the machine — that is to say, on the secretarial office — 
had so much increased that you yourself had not 
been able to make many expeditions to the country. 
Will you tell me how that pressure was so great? — 
Chiefly owing to the estates. The Board have now more 
than one hundred estates on their hands. The Board 
have by far the largest estate agency in Ireland, and 
their work is not simply the work of an estate agency 
in collecting rents. The Board have all the trouble 
of purchase, re-arrangement, and carrying out of 
works, and then of re-sale. It is incessant change. 

789. Then it is that that has increased the work ? — 
Yes. 

790. Has your staff been permanently increased? — 
Yes, the staff now numbers about eighty. 

791. Do you consider that staff adequate to deal 
with the work? — The Board have power to appoint 
temporary clerks when necessary, and they do so. 

792. I suppose that the work of the staff — the secre- 
tarial work of the Board, has been to a certain extent 
relieved by the transfer to the Land Commission of 
the actual payment arrangements, and also by the 
transfer to the Department of Agriculture? — It was 
relieved temporarily, but the estates work has more 
than compensated fot that. You ask me as to 
the staff, and I have some figures here. Excluding 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary, there are now 
seventy-seven clerks employed by the Board. The 
average salary of the entire number is £135; in. 
eluding the Secretary and Assistant Secretary the 
average of the whole is £153. I am aware that this 
is the lowest average salary of any Civil Service office 
in Dublin, excluding the Land Commission, where 
there are a hundred copyists employed. Excluding 
these, the Board’s staff is by far the cheapest in Dublin. 
While the Board pay low salaries, they have, I think’ 
excellent value given them by the zeal and energy 
of the staff. 

793. With regard to that point on which Sir 
Antony MacDonnell was questioning you, namely, 
the transfer of the land purchase operations from 
the Congested Districts Board to the Estates Com- 
mission, I take it that your view is that so long as 
the Congested Districts Board can be given sufficient 


money to carry on their operations without any undue 
delay and with a reasonable prospect of getting es- 
tates purchased in those areas before the untenanted 
land becomes bought up, that you would be in favour' 
of allowing those operations to remain in the hands 
of the Congested Districts Board? — Certainly. 

794. Is it your feeling it would be a considerable- 
misfortune, and at the same time it might be an- 
tagonistic to the class of work the Board is doing ii 
those areas if a change had to be made?— I 4, 
think that the Board’s organisation is now complete ' 
They have an experienced staff, and have machinery 
for carrying on the work which has been given to. 
them from time to time by Parliament, with in- 
creased funds -and increased powers, and it wonld ha- 
very bad to cut it -short now and to terminate it. 

795. But you conceive the purchase work of the 
Board to be so important that rather than hamper 
that work through lack of funds you would be pre- 
pared to see that work transferred to some richer 
body?— The work must be done. It is absolutely 
essential in the interests of the people that the work 
should be done. 

796. But of course, the ideal thing from your point 
of view would be for the present machinery to be 
strengthened ? — Yes, and I would imagine that while 
the Board would have plenty to do in the congested, 
districts there is certainly plenty for the Estates 
Commissioners to do in the rest of Ireland. 

797. You said dn answer to -Sir Antony MacDonnell 
that the money the Board could now lose on the im- 
provement of estates was only £11,000 a year?— Yes. 

798. And you calculated from that that the total 
amount available for land purchase in any one year 
was £140,000? — That is the value of the amount of 
property they could turn over in the year. If they 
bought and re-sold that amount of property, consisting 
as it would of very poor estates needing large ex- 
penditure, the Board would probably by necessart 
expenditure lose about £11,000 a year in dealing 
with that amount of land. 


799. But have you calculated the revenues of the- 
estates? — That is after allowing for that. 

800. Take the case of the Dillon estate, how much 
money have you lost in re-selling the Dillon estate?— 
Nothing. 

801. How much money was spent on the Dillon- 
estate on improvement works? — The Board must have 
spent £60,000 or £70,000 ?— Yes. 

802. On improvements? — Yes. I have not tie- 

exact figures here, but I find in the annual report 
that up to the end of last year £147,000 in all has 
been spent since the purchase. Part of that was, of 
course, met by the rents that you referred to. 

803. While that estate was in your hands you used 
the revenues for the purpose of improvement ?— Yes, 
The Board does that in every case. 


804. Why then would -it not be possible to buy 
estates occasionally on which they can by using the 
revenue improve .and re-sell without loss ? — (Because the 
first charge on the rents is the interest they have to- 
pay on the capital they borrow. When they obtain 
the advance to purchase the estate they have to pnj 
interest on the capital. 

805. Why is it possible to do it on the Dillon 
estate if it is not possible to do -it on the others?— 
The Dillon estate was bought at a very moderate 
price some years ago under tire old Acts of ra-rlia- 
ment, while land was cheaper and the tenants paid 
rather higher rents th-an they are generally willing 
pay now. There is pressure exerted on the Board now 
when they buy estates by tenants to reduce the rent 
as much as possible so as to approach the a ®°F\. 
of the annuities, which they would have to pay alt 
the estate is re-sold. 

806. Does it come to this, that the reason you have- 
got to a financial difficulty is not so much because yo 
income is inadequate for the scale of operations, _ 
because you have now got to -pay more tor 
estates ?— It is both. The people are equally poor « 
poorer ; the price of the estate is higher, an 
Board have much more of the class of work m > 
that is, they deal with so much larger an exte 
property that their income is insufficient. 

807. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You mention 
two causes. First, the high price that they n 1' 
for land, and, second, the reduction of ren 
you are forced to give when you purchase 11 
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„ _ otl develop that a little. When you buy independence, which is an assistance to them in their Sep[ 8> j 
„ rotate von buy it upon the rental furnished you work. t , ., . — 

i Oh* landlord When you buy the estate you pass 820. That is your real reason ; apart from that Mr. F. V 
i + rental under review. Do you reduce the rents, question of the staff, what is your real reason for Mitchell, 

that f rom th G tenants interest on the wishing to 'Continue this work in the hands of the 

■° r ^ J/monev which you pay for the estate ?--In many Board?— I think, in the interests of efficiency, and 

jurcnase J had almost concluded arrangements in the interests of the country, the work would be 

' c *®f +hfii.r landlords, and would, of course, expect thoroughly well done by the Board, and that a change 

wltn TU5 . 1v to ^ placed on the Land Commission of horses in the middle of the stream has not any 

7e ‘Jni tv scale that is, paying an annuity instead of very distinct advantage. If the work were badly done 

annuity cases w hen the Board buy an estate there would be a reason for the change, but as at has 

Jf” ' j..— made arrangements with the tenants, and not been shown that the work was badly done I don b 

!we them only 3£ per cent., or an amount ap- see any reason for the change, and I dont see that 

h g W an annuity any eoonomy would result, because the Board them 

gp Yoxtr funds suffer from two causes. First, selves are unpaid, and the officers are all fully em- 

_ nn have to pay an enhanced price, and secondly, you ployed, .and the officers of any other department whom 

'Lrf a reduced rent, or a reduced interest in lien of they would get to do the work are fully employed 

fjimt ? Yes but I don’t say that the reduced rent also. It is not as though there was a large staff going 

amities universally, or that it has hitherto had much at half-power, and capable of doing more work m 
but it is an'element that must be considered. either case. In the same way, if the nsh« 


In the same way, if the fisheries in- 
dustries, or other work were amalgamated with any 
other department there would not result any economy, 
because the staff we have, and the other department 
have, are both fully employed. 

. w 821. Bo you think the country would be better 

terms about fifteen years’ purchase. It was re-sold at satisfied if the work were continued in the hands of 
fifteen and a half years’ purchase, but cost the Board the Board than if it were entrusted to some other 

body ? — I am sure of it. 

1. The Chairman. — Might not there very easily be 


809. Sir John Colomb. — I would like to get at a 
little clearer on the question of the enhanced price. 
We are talking of the Dillon estate. What is the 
cause of the enhanced price if there was an enhance- 
ment?— The Dillon estate was_ bought on favourable 


rather less. 

810. Is that due to the reduction of the interest 
payable by the tenants, when you talk about enhance- 
ment of price ? — I mean in subsequent purchases. The 
Board cannot expect that landlords will now sell their 
• estates at fifteen years’ purchase. If the Board offer 
•only fifteen years’ purchase they will be able to buy r~ 


increase of cost rather tfian an economy by such a 

transfer because if you left in the hands of the Con- 
gested Districts Board the work of the piers, harbours, 
and fisheries, a staff would have to be maintained by 
that Board for those purposes ? — It would be, unless 


Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If the transfer in 
regard to fisheries were made, not to the Estates Com- 
missioners but to the Department of Agriculture for 
example? — All onr fisheries work is managed by Mr. 
Green, who is also the Inspector of Fisheries under 
the Department of Agriculture. Don’t take me as ad- 
vocating that, but would there be any difficulty in 
that being done ? — There would be no difficulty and no 
loss of funds. 

824. I don’t wish to be understood as proposing any 
alteration. I want to bring out, and have this matter 
thoroughly discussed. In case the funds of the Board 
are not sufficiently increased proportionately to the in- 
crease of work so as to enable it to perform its 
functions, it would seem to be inevitable that 
some other course must be considered, and con- 
sequently I suggest this for consideration, whether it 
is possible to transfer land purchase work and improve- 
ment work to the Estates Commissioners and the in- 
dustries to the Department of Agriculture. To that I 
will come afterwards, but I understand yon now to say 
that so far as fisheries are concerned there would be 
no difficulty in transferring the Board’s fishery work 
to the Board of Agriculture ? — There would be no diffi- 
culty and no loss of funds in transferring those two 


estates. Of course, since the passing of the Act of the Board were abolished altogether. 

1903 the price expected by landlords is certainly 
larger. 

811. Is it not the case -that that arises largely from 
the fact that the amount of .annual interest to be 
paid by the tenant has been reduced by Parliament ? 

—It is connected with that of .course. 

812. In order to induce landlords to sell ? — One pro- 
minent cause would be that all those landlords who 
■would sell their estates at .a large sacrifice had sold 
and land purchase had come to a deadlock. It was 
necessary, to prevent the deadlock from continuing, to 
give the assistance of the State. 

813. But the tenants, owing to the reduction in the 
rate of interest in the annuities can give a larger 
price, and yet as annuitants be on the same basis as 
'before? — They can. 

814. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneu.. — Y ou mean that at 
the start, with the reduction of the annuity, the 
annual charge to the tenant is less? — I think Sir 
John Colomb’s point was that, as the tenant -had to 
pay less annually, a larger capital sum can be 
obtained for the estate, measuring the tenants burden 
by the annual charge. 

815. But the annuity continues longer than under 
the old Acts ? — It does, .and in the end the tenants 

ssevr-s ass assssajsay 

t ?,“‘ .ultum.tdy “ StE ■»•». and what I understood Mr. Mick, yesterday 

J”, 6 ' £°S° U WI f h to mean waa the transfer of part of the Boat's work 

U ft? feLd " .TJTSelitJd "tSSLl *? «7>, °‘hsr department, and the continuation of the 
gtotawithanyacoidentai profit of that kind. The, B °| J? was Mr. Mick,’ 

W * SrA^SStad— «f the jery important proposal, and a proposal that deserve. 

Board for that county to the Land Commission ?— It Either consideration. 

forms part of the Board’s funds available to meet 825. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnelt,. — W ith reference to 
losses on the management and xe-sale of estates. fisheries, do you think, in the development of fisheries 

818. Mr. Bryce. — In answer to the Chairman you on the Irish Coast, it has been of any advantage that 
said you objected to the transfer of the duties of the members of the Board have taken an interest in the 
Congested Districts Beard to the Estates Commis- development of those fisheries ?— The whole Board has 
sioners, because their competent staff 'had been got to- taken a most lively interest in the development of the 
gether, and would apparently become useless df the fisheries. 

! business was taken away from the Congested Districts 826. Suppose the fishery work were transferred to 
Board, but ex hypothesi the staff now existing on the the Department of Agriculture, would there be anyone 
Congested Districts Board would be transferred to in the localities taking a corresponding interest in the 
any other body that was going to do the same work? — development of the fisheries. Take mv own case for 
I quite_ understand that, but you have not fully stated instance? — Primarily the work of developing the 
my objection. It was, that as the State has ap- fisheries would fall probably on Mr. Green as 
•pointed the Board, developed its powers, and increased hitherto, but I may say that I think that the influence 
its inoome from year to year, and at last fitted it so of a larger body like the Board, with local interests, is 
fully for this particular work, it would be rather ,an advantage to the fisheries. 

um.asmaM. to defray it, and it would be a groat ■ p ut it tMs way. Taka the case of 

is. appointment to the country. Donegal. In working out the details of fishery schemes 

819. That is more or less a sentimental objection, has it been of any advantage to the Board that a metn- 
is not it? — It might prove to be only, sentimental, her of the Board has been resident almost in proximity 
It is partly practical where the Board have a certain to the fisheries ? — It has been a great advantage. 
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828. Would you lose that advantage in the event of 
the suggested transfer? — You would lose it. That is 
one of the matters in which I think the present 
Board, which is rather a large body, and, to a great 
extent, representative, would be superior to a small 
body of paid officials in Dublin. 

829. I put this to you: considering the smallness 
of Irish resources is it a serious matter to suggest any 
interference with an industry that is prospering, 
which interference might prejudice it very seriously? 
— Yes ; as I said just now in reference to the estates 
business while it is well done I don’t see that there is 
sufficient reason for taking it away from the Depart- 
ment that has been doing it so well. 

830. Mr. O’Kelit. — Y ou said that since the passing 
of the Act of 1903 there was an increase in the price 
demanded by Irish landowners ? — That is generally the 
case, and I think it was universally recognised that 
one great object of the passing of the Act of 1903 was 
to remove the deadlock. 

831. But there has been an increase. Now what 
might that increase be ? — There has been an increase. 
A return is being prepared for the Commission. It is 
not ready yet. If you would allow me I would prefer 
to wait.* 

832. In any case you say. that that increase is en- 
tirely due to the reduction in the rate of interest ? — 
No. I think the increase is primarily due to the fact 
that the landlords who could afford to sell at a large 
loss had all sold. I believe that under the Act of 
1896, when landlords were selling at about seventeen 
years’ purchase, they lost a very large proportion of 
their income, and the number of landlords who could 
afford to sell at a loss was exhausted. They had all 
sold. The remainder would not sell at a loss and they 
held out for a price which would practically preserve 
their income. Of course I suppose that a landlord 
would be willing to sell at some reduction. He would 
not expect a fixed safe income of the exact amount 
of his net former rental. 

833. Mr. Kavanagh. — You are quite aware that 

there were two Acts, the Ashbourne Act and the 
W yndham Act ; and that under the former the term 
of repayment was forty-nine years, and that under the 
later it was sixty-eight years ? — Yes. , 

834. Consequently fifteen years purchase under the 
Ashbourne Act is about equivalent to the present price ? 

Yes. I was Accountant to the Land Commission for 
seven. years, so I am quite acquainted with the terms of 
the different Acta. 

835. The Chairman. — Are there any other points 
with regard to the first five heads ? — I have referred to 
the cost of administration. I had wished to say a little 
more about the staff of temporary clerks. 

836. If there is any point which you have left out you 
can refer to it ? — On that point I have already given the 
information that the average salary paid is much lower 
ttian in any other office. I also wish to say that the 
Board has been no doubt at some disadvantage in hav- 
mg to engage a temporary staff in place of a permanent 
staff of civil servants; but on the other hand the tem- 
porary clerics have worked very well and are charged 
with a great part of the most important work in the 
office ; so that they are not in the position of tem- 
porary clerks m other departments of the Civil 
ItS JWpositionhas^no^ been fully recognised 


Bryce —How many of your staff have pen- 
sions?— About a dozen, t t t i. . , ^ 


I think I have got as far a 


th®. Board ? — I have given that 


844. Then as to miscellaneous receipts ami i, 
rowed money? — Those heads I will leave to M 
O’Brien, the assistant secretary. There is & 
division of work between “d » to rtl uff 


me I will leave that to him. 


845. That brings you to number seven ?— As to tt, 
pm-ctaK o£ estates. That has been parti, 
by the Commission. Perhaps the appointment of thi= 
Commission arose out of the Board’s correspondence 
with the Treasury. The Board represented to tl 
Irish Government that the work could not nrorZt 
withnnt an increase of income.J V 604 


without £ 

846. You mean the origin of this Commission ?-l 


i that respect. Temporary clerks in most 


public offices are only employed on mere scrivenery 
and routine work, but temporary clerks in this office 


{ ^°ot' 7 ^ reat * be m °st responsible work, 

to pensions P ensionable? — ^o; they have no right 


Hi. T h ,® Carman.— I s there anything else that 


70 fl/>n iS r £- te , U us ab ° ut ? ~ A * to borrowed money. 

84 °‘ I J h o nk T y u OU mi ^ ht ten . us the actual income of 


Bolt hS M bee ° the meSrofre 

Board. ^ Memorandum B contains, a statement of the 


• . — .7 a ouawsinens 01 tne 

a " d als » ■!■'»» the alloca- 
5;*.,. , ' "““"“l *■“ heads of service, the 

different purposes, t ’ 

Jft Micks told us yesterday that the income 
of the Board has not increased since its foundation? 
~“® ™?a"t, I think,, up to the time he left. 

842 Because certainly it has increased in recent 
ye oJI 7 t. 7 ® 3 ; 7116 Act of 19 °3 increased it by £20,000 
843. Do these memoranda give all the information 
with regard to the income of the Board ? They do. 


* See Statement VII., p. 284. 
t See p. 241. 
t See p. 247. 


847. Tell us a little about that?— The cones- 
pondence with the Treasury arose in connection with 
the estimates which were forwarded as required hr 
Statute by the Board to the Irish Government and 
through them to the Treasury, and the Board informed 
the Government that their estates business had in 
creased so much that the annual loss which they had 
to provide for would prevent them from continuine 
their estates work unless they received some increase 
of income. In connection with the need of funds if 
you allow me, I would say that unless the Board were 
to give up all their other work their estates business 
cannot proceed without more funds, as the pace at 
which they could continue it would be ridiculously- 
slow. The Board deals only with poor estates ie- 
quiring large expenditure, and a considerable amount 
i§ lost on the work. As I have already stated, the- 
Board’s business is not merely to buy and sell es- 
tates. They purchase only estates requiring a large - 
expenditure. The Board’s view has always bam 
that no matter what funds were devoted to 
the improvement of other parts of Ireland, 
the congested districts require their full share 
of such funds, and they also require the Board’s 
further assistance in addition. The Board’s expendi- 
ture should be in addition to, and not in place of, 
any expenditure made for the assistance of the 
country generally. The claims of the congested dis- 
tricts are to be measured by the number and 
poverty of the population. Applying this principle 
to the estates branch of the business, t.he 
congested districts are entitled to a large share- 
of any estate funds obtainable. The number 
of holdings is about 98,000 out of 500,000 in 
the whole of Ireland. But a well-conditioned holding 
in the County Meath or other fertile portion of the 
non-congested districts requires no aid from public 
funds, while the 98,000 holdings in the scheduled 
area include two-fifths of the poorest holdings in 
Ireland, that is those below £4 valuation. The value 
of those 55,000 holdings of below £4 valuation may 
average £100 or a total price of upwards of 
£5,000,000. The maximum loss may be taken at 10 
per cent. If the Board lost 10 per cent, in dealing 
with those 55,000 very poor holdings, it would require 
a fund of £5,000,000, and they would lose about 
£50,000 a year for ten years — that is the loss of half 
a million spread over ten years would be £50,000 a 
year. This loss of 10 per cent, must be borne in con- 
nection with the poorest class of holdings, but no- 
account has been taken of the loss on the other 40,000 - 
holdings which usually are poor. It appears from 
these figures that as regards estates business rhe con- 
gested districts are entitled to a very large share of 
any public funds available for improvement of hold- 
ings in preparation for the operation of the Land 
Purchase Acts. As to fisheries, the fisheries on tire 
coast of Cork and Kerry had been in a prosperous- 
state long before the Board was established. The- 
coast line from Galway to Lough Foyle comprises' 
about one-third of the whole coast line of Ireland, 
and along the entire distance there is a large and 
poor population. No further argument is required 
to show that the congested districts are entitled to a 
very large share of any funds available for fisheries 
in Ireland. In the same way it can be shown that 
the population of the congested districts where the - 
land is so poor would require a large portion of an) 
fund applicable for the establishment of handicrafts, 
industries, and home manufactures, as well as tire- 
improvement of agriculture, the construction of roads, 
and so forth. The latter need — that is, the means ot 
communication — is always a pressing one in these re- 
mote districts. The pressure of local taxation re 
another consideration which claims attention in the 
congested districts. It is hardly too much to say 
that having regard to the poverty of the population- 
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■„ these districts they should be given half of any 
folds yreyidcd for the organisation and assistance 

“ f MS ld ThTj^nerol conclusion of what you have just 
(3 is that not only with regard to land purchase, 
hat also with regard to fisheries and other m- 
„ vou w ant more money?— What I was wish- 
J a „„ +lao+ +.Vi a nnveTt.v nf the nponlih in 


av.4. also with regard to fisheries and other in- 
fstrt yon wTnt mole money What I was wish- 
„7to represent was that the poverty of the p eople in 
I* congested districts and their numbers entitle them 
r a very large share of any money that is available 
for any public purposes in Ireland. 

M9 Sir- J ohn Mowatt.— For any public purposes? 

Tn ’the way of assisting the improvement of hold- 
Sms the development of industries and manufactures 
work the Board ha. now in hands. 

850 Sir Antony MacD onnell. —What funds are 
jou aiming at?— I only intend this as a general states 

E 851 You are not aiming specifically at the funds 
of the Department of Agriculture?— No. 

852 The Chairman.— Do you think that fisheries, 
for instance, the promotion of fisheries on the west 
coast of Ireland, is retarded by lack of funds?— I 
think the Board will in future have to spend more 
on fisheries, especially in Connemara, where the 
fisheries have, not prospered so well in recent years as 
they did- formerly. 

853 . i n what way • would you spend additional 
funds?— 1 They will not require to spend any large 
amount. It will be chiefly in administration, m 
additional supervision. The Board have at present 
sufficient money for the development of fisheries by 
means of loans for providing boats and gear. 

854. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you mean to 
throw upon the marine grant the work of providing 
piers and slips ; is it not a fact that the Board is 
constantly besieged with applications for the pro- 
vision of piers and slips along the west coast ? — I did 
not refer to that. 

855. Then yon are only dealing with a part of the 
subject?— Yes. As to piers and roads I was assuming 
that the Board would be able to continue their present 
expenditure. 

856. Which does not cover the whole ground?— 
When the Board commenced — I think it was in their 
first or second report — it was stated that they had 
received applications for about £100,000 worth of 
work, piers and roads. The present position is that 
the Board having spent £134,000 have before them 
still another £100,000 of applications. Of course 
if the Board could be endowed with further funds 
for piers and roads in the congested districts it would 
be a very great advantage ; but the Board are so 
anxious to obtain further funds for the estates busi- 
ness that they have not urged the necessity for further 
funds for public works. 

857. The Chairman. — Is it your opinion that 
great expense has fallen upon the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board with regard to the erection of piers in 
the West, owing to the unsatisfactory way in which 
those things were done by the Board of Works in the 
old days?— No, I don’t think that. I know the Board 
of Works have been blamed for mistakes committed 
by a Royal Commission which inspected the west 
coast and fixed the position of certain piers. I think 
m 1882 ; but of course as to the past there is no 
doubt about it that the provision of piers for the 
assistance and promotion of fisheries was very much 
neglected. It has been taken up as well as possible 
by the Board, although their funds were never suffi- 
cient for any very large expenditure. The Marine 

i— t 1902 has given considerable assistance, 

rsr ° e ^ eve that the funds are not yet exhausted. 

858. Are not there many piers erected around the 
west coast in the old days which are practically use. 
lessiUThere are several. 

859. Has not the demand made upon the Board for 
expenditure on piers been .consequent on the unsatis- 
factory way in which those 1 were done ? — Partially ; 

co urse chiefly owing to the universal neglect 
i the past. During the past century, if there had 
a sufficient fund available, the whole coast line 
“Jhb of course have been provided with piers, 
hi lr Ant0ny MacD onnell. — Don’t you attri- 
• r? “' e backwardness of the industries connected 
, “jo sea fisheries and so on to the want of piers 
°hg the : west coast ? — Whenever one goes near the 
1 0I J? l s besieged with applications for piers and 
- J slips?— Yes, but in many cases applications were 

° r Piers in_ places where it was physically im- 
, 1 “ lD e without gigantic expenditure to. provide what 
'he people asked for. 


- 861. But the necessity for some accommodation does Se t g 1906 ^ 
exist ? — Yes. It is a question that will be more fully 1 
explained to the Commission by Mr. Green. Mr. P. W. B. 

862. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say a Royal Commission Mitchell; 
did in 1882 recommend piers? — Yes. 

863. And made mistakes in doing so ?— Yes. I know 
in one or two cases there were mistakes made. 

864. The Chairman. — What was that Commission 
called? — The Piers and Roads Commission. 

865. Did they select sites for all these? — Yes. 

866. Sir Antony MacD onnell. — At the same time 
it ought to be said on behalf of the Board of Public 
Works — I think your memory will support me— that 
two or three years ago careful inquiry was made by 
the Board of Works in regard to piers erected by them 
along the coast of Ireland. A long list was prepared 
with a description of the extent and character of the 
harbours, and the general result was not unsatis- 
factory? — Yes. I was not making any reflection on 
the Board of Works in attributing mistakes to that 
special Commission. The Board of Works had the 
duty — they had no choice whatever in the matter— of 
carrying out the recommendations of that Commission. 

I might say that the Board have been anxious to- 
transfer to the charge of the County Council many 
marine works which they have constructed, but the 
County Councils have shown great reluctance to take 
them over. Special provision was made in the Local 
Government Act of 1898 for the transfer of marine 
works from this Board to the County Councils. 

867. Sir John Colomb. — Is it your opinion that if 
the Congested Districts Board handed over these piers 
they had constructed to the County Councils, the 
County Councils would probably let them go to pieces 
— is it your opinion, that there is that danger? — 

There is danger of that. It costs the Board about 
£300 a year for supervision, and caretaking, &c., 
apart from repairs. Of course I need not say that 
marine works require constant repairs. 

868. Mr. Kavanagh. — Why would you imagine the 
County Councils would let them go out of repair? — I 
don’t say they would, but there would be the danger 
of it. They are very reluctant to spend money on 
public works on account of the pressure of the rates. 

869. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Have you any con- 
crete examples of piers transferred to County Councils 
which have been allowed to fall into disrepair ? — No. , 

870. We are speaking in the air under these cir- 
cumstances ?— Yes ; I only said there was some 
danger. I did not give an opinion as to what had. 
occurred. 

Sir John Colomb. — Y es, then I put too strong a 
construction on what I understood you to say, I think. 

871. Mr. O’Kelly. — What piers did you offer to the 

County Councils? — The number of works that the 
Board asked the counties to take over were 

872. Pardon me for a moment. I am referring to 
piers — are you referring to piers also ? — Marine works. 

873. By these you mean piers and boat slips ? — Yes. 

In the County Cork we asked them to take over eight ; 
in the County Kerry thirteen ; in Galway nine ; 

Mayo ten ; and Donegal ten. 

874. Did they refuse to take them over 1 — The 
Councils of Mayo, Galway, and Kerry refused to take 
over any of the Board’s works. In the case of Donegal 
the County Council stipulated in respect of almost 
every work that some improvement or repair was 
necessary before they would take over the work. The 
Cork County Council have taken over Garinish and 
Canty’s Cove Works, and they have at present under 
consideration the question of taking over some three 
or four others. 

875. Before any of these works were constructed, 
was the • Cbunty Council asked to offer its opinion as 
to whether the sites chosen were the most suitable 
sites? — I cannot answer that question. I know the 
Board’s procedure is not, as a rule, to consult the 
County Council as to the necessity for a pier, but as 
a general rule now they decide on constructing a pier 
practically on the representations of the local 
authorities and of the people interested. 

876. The reason I ask the question is that County 
Councils have often been .asked to take over works in 
connection with the construction of which they had no 
voice, while at the same time recommendations of 
theirs with regard to the construction of new •piers 
and harbours were not acted upon ? — I should explain 
that, when the' Board had erected these works the Act 
had not been passed; It was hot foreseen then that an 
Act would be passed enabling the Board to transfer 

_ 5 
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the works to the County Council. After the Act had 
been passed the Bjard took advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act, and asked the Councils to take over 
charge of the works, but the Board now in practically 
all cases ask the County Council whether they will 
contribute, or they inform the County Council that if 
they will undertake the work the Board will contribute. 
So that in all these works now they are joined, and 
that objection is removed. 

877. Don’t you think the objection of the County 
Councils to take over these piers and harbours is 
because they are apprehensive that these piers and 
harbours might turn out to be a white elephant on 
their hands in the same way as some of the works of 
the Board of Works? — No doubt it is on the ground 
of probable expenditure. I don’t mean it is because 
they have any apprehension of very large expenditure, 
but they may very likely object to any expenditure. 
They say probably that as the Board have funds let 
them maintain them. Of course the County Council 
usually do all they can to avoid anay increase in the 
rates. 

878. Mr. Sutherland. — What are your statutory 
powers with regard to the erection of piers? — The 
Board have full power. 

879. Without the consent of the Board of Trade? — 
The Board of Trade have to be consulted, but they 
never object to giving the Board the necessary sanc- 
tion. 

880. But your Board are the statutory promoters ? — 
Yes. 

881. Have you never considered that the local bodies 
themselves might be in that position, and you merely 
assist them?— They can. They had powers long an- 
tecedent to the Board’s powers. But it is all a ques- 
tion of funds. The County Council have no funds for 
this purpose. 

882. No, but they might apply to your Board. That 
would put the initiative on themselves ? — They do, con- 
stantly. As I explained just now to Mr. Conor 
O’Kelly, the works are now in almost all cases joint 
works carried out by contributions made by the Board 
and the County Council. 

883. So the County Council is thereby committed to 
maintenance from the commencement? — The Board 
sometimes commit the County Council by saying, “We 
will not undertake this work. If you undertake it we 
we give a contribution.” They then have to be main- 
tained, but if the Board did that in every case very 
few works would be carried out because the County 
Councils will not increase the rates. 

884. Is not that prima facie evidence that these 
works are not required ? — No ; the Board sometimes 
adopt that argument and say if the local authorities 
will contribute it shows that the local authorities con- 
sider that the work is either essential or important, 
but the Board do not in all cases refuse to carry out 
work because they get no contribution. 

885. In such cases they have to maintain the work 
in perpetuity? — The Board have to maintain it. 

885a. Then with regard to your other answers 
about roads, you contemplate a time when the 
roads will all be made? — I am afraid it will 
be in the. very distant future, because the 
congested districts are so scattered, the area is so 
large, and there are so many people who are now so 
far from markets that the equipping of the congested 
districts with sufficient roads would take a very long 
time and a large expenditure. 

886. But there is a local road authority in Ireland ? 
— Yes, the County Councils. 

887. How do you account for the roads not being 
there before ? — It is merely a matter of money. There 

■ have not been funds. 

888. The local road authority in such districts will 
have .nothing to do in view of your operations — you 
practically supersede them for road-making ? — No. In 
the case of roads the Board always refer the matter 
to the County Council or the District Council, and 
inform them that they will give a contribution if the 
Council will carry out the road. 

889. The bulk- of the expense falls on the Board? — 
The bulk of the expense falls on the Board. 

890. Seventy-five per cent?— About that, or 60 per 
cent. 

891. Sir John Colomb. — I s there any arrangement 
that if the road is made the county will keep it up, 
or is it that the Congested Districts Board has to keep 
it in repair ?— Provided the road is sixteen feet in 
width, the County Councils can maintain it in future, 
and a great many do. 


892. Are they bound to maintain it ?— Yes 

893. Do you make that an antecedent conditioi ? 
Yes ; the Board at first make that a condition U " 

894. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — F or the past f 
years has the Board expended much money on roa7 
making ? — I cannot say that they have expended mud 
because they have not allotted more than about £6 m 
or £7,000 a year of their income to works. ,wu 

895. Including piers? — Yes. 

896. Do you say that ,a heavy portion of the ex- 
penditure on roads for the last few years has been 
borne by the Board? — The 'Board carried out 
altogether 127 inland works, which cost £56,000 and 
contributed £10,700 to ninety-one works, carried out 
by other bodies — that is the local authorities. 


897. Has not the . expenditure on roads notably de- 
creased within the last few years ? — I believe it has 


. With reference to piers, I have a q 

a6k you of some importance. Is the congested "pmuC 
tion on the western seaboard a large population ?- 
Very large. 

899. For relieving congestion on the western sea- 
board is the development of the fishing industry a 
main resource? — It is. 

900. For the adequate development of the fishi ng 
industry is it necessary to provide more piers and 
slips and harbours of refuge? — It would be a great 
assistance undoubtedly, and as I have said in answer 
to a previous question, it is only the pressure of the 
Board’s estates business that has prevented them from 
devoting more money to these works. 

901. With reference to that coasting population, do 
you contemplate to any extent relieving congestion 
among these people by transferring them to grass 
lands in the inland portions of the country?— That 
is a question on which Mr. Doran is prepared to give 
very full information. He has had a map prepared.* 

902. But you are of opinion that for relieving con- 
gestion .along the coast additional marine works are 
required? — Certainly, and Mr. Green, I think, will 
confirm that statement. 

903. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — With regard to 
roads, is it not the case that the roads you refer to 
are not main lines of connection at all, but are 
merely connecting the hamlets on the properties yon 
buy with the main lines of connection ?— They are 
sometimes. 

903a. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Therefore they 
are not of the character that Mr. Sutherland refers 


to. 

904. Mr. Sutherland. — Only that there was such a 
small amount of migration. Seeing that there has 
been so little migration I thought the road expen- 
diture would not require to be so large?— -Many of 
these remote districts are very badly provided with 
roads for giving access to bogs, markets, and main 
roads. 

905. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The main point is, 
you do not supersede the local authority in xoai- 
moking. It is the duty of the local authority to make 
and maintain through lines of communication?— Tes, 
certainly. 

906. The roads the Board construct are merely 
connecting links between the villages and the main 
lines of communication? — Yes. 

907. For the purpose of opening up estates yon 
purchase and facilitating the transit of produce to 
market? — Yes, but not that merely. I think you 
are referring only to Mr. Doran’s estate works. 1 
was referring to the Board’s expenditure on roads 
under the head of works. That is scattered all over 
the congested districts. 

908. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Yes, but it is 
principally that. 

906. Sir John Colomb. — But they are performing 
the county authorities’ duty by making roads whicn 
the county authority don’t make? — They have no 
funds to do it. ... 

910. They don’t choose to appropriate money to « 

— They have to consider the inevitable increase 
rates. ... 

911. Mr. O’Kelly.— T hey are not making all 
roads that are necessary in one year, bnt they a 
making them by instalments ? — No doubt they a , 
but it would take so many years that, of oourse> < 
would be an immense assistance to large numto , 
people if the Board could construct these addra 
roads. 

912. To undertake the construction of all the w. 
that would be needed in the west in one year 


* See p. 328. 
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mp the ratepayers ?— It is impossible for any body 

to do it, even in ten years 

913 Mr. Bryce. — You nave sard yon consider the 
«meested districts had a claim to a large share of the 
frjL available for the development of industry and 
lu T,- purposes of other kinds, which would be for 
L assistance of the population, outside its own 

1—1 was repeating, or informing the Commis- 
«knof a view the Board have frequently expressed, 
nd that is, that whatever assistance is given to the 
Ingested districts should be in addition to the assist- 
ance which will apply to the country generally. 

914 I quite understand that. As a matter of fact, 
Uve the congested districts got assistance from the 
ceneral funds outside the funds under the control 
of the Congested Districts Board ? — They 'have. 

915 Is it not the case that in the allocation of 
money these congested districts are provided for, but 
it depends on the Congested Districts Board if any 
funds are to be spent? — That partly does exist, but 
Mr O’Brien, who will follow me, has prepared a 
memorandum on that very point in which he will 
be able to answer your question. 

916. The Chairman. — I don’t think you told us 
about the parish committees ? — I have handed in a 
paper (Memorandum F) on the subject to which. I 
wish to add.* I would like to be permitted to 
add a short statement to what I have already 
riven to the Commission, because I am aware' 
of the views held by some, that as the Board make 
pants to individuals the system has a pauperising 
effect. If the Board merely gaVe money to the 
cottager to spend as he wished it would have a 
pauperising effect, no doubt, but where the Board 
require a very large .amount of work to be done, and 
often considerable expenditure has to be made by 
the recipient of the grant, there is no pauperisation. 
This problem may be understood better if it be com- 
pared with the reform of a miserable slum district 
m a city. No one would expect to effect the reform 
of such a poor district in a city by means of in- 
struction or advice. Capital is essential, and in 
Dublin the local authorities would have to expend a 
very large amount of capital in order to improve and 
remodel the houses of the people. The Board has 
done similar work in the country at comparatively 
an infinitesimal cost, or a very small cost. 

917. Sir John Colomb. — From what we heard and 
read, these parish committees are doing a very 
beneficent work from the sanitary point of view ? — 
Yes. 

918. Work which was not done until these parish 
committees were established? — That is so. 

919. Is it not the case that both the ratepayers and 
tie imperial taxpayers are paying in those very dis- 
tricts for that very work being done by sanitary in- 
spectors appointed by the District Council — is not 
that so?— It is again a question of money. There 
never have been funds thoroughly to remodel these 
houses, and carry out the sanitary works on the 
scale the Board are doing it. There are not sufficient 
local funds. 

920. Are you not aware that the salaries of these 
sanitary officers are not a matter of option at all, 
but that they are fixed by the Local Government 
Board, and have to be paid? — Yes, but the task of 
obliging every small cottager in the oountry to have 
171 out-house for the cattle, and to have a thoroughly 
6anitary house and surroundings would be beyond the 
powers of the sanitary authorities. 

921. Actually, according to law, it is what the 
sanitary authorities are paid for? — It is. 

922- Then in these districts you have got officials 
paid partly out of rates, and partly out of imperial 
taxes for doing work which, from one cause or an- 
other, is not done by them, and yon have got the 
Congested Districts Board paying money for doing 
that work. Has it occurred to the Congested Districts 
•BoaTd to inquire as to whether, where a parish com- 
mittee .is in active operation, it would not be better 
that part of. the money should go to them. I only 
v 7? u „ ^ as the matter been considered? — It has. I 
s ould first of all say that the money the Board gives 
_ 4 j a fraction of the improvement that is 
ttected, and the Board call upon these parish com- 

^ttees to inform the sanitary authorities if the 
People, after having had assistance, break the sanitary 

regulations. 

? t° understand that the Congested Dis- 

1 Board have had this particular point before 


them, this duplication of expenditure ; one by a . lgo6 

body of very limited funds, the parish committee, iepJ '_L_ 
and the other by a body that does not exercise its. Mr. F. W. D. 
authority of making these people do the work? — It Mitchell, 
has been obvious to the Board that in the absence, of 
funds it would be absurd to put extreme pressure on 
the sanitary authorities. 

924. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In further eluci- 
dation of that point do the parish committees go 
much beyond mere sanitation 1 — They do, improving 
the holdings and houses. 

925. Would you say they require substantial sani- 
tation as a preliminary to expenditure? — It should 
be the first tiling done undoubtedly. 

926. What is the regulation on that point ? — Under 
the Board’s regulations the first grant that can be 
made to any cottager must be for this sanitary work, 
the erection of out-houses for his cattle so that they 
can be removed from the dwelling. Unless he carries 
out that work he oan get no grant from the parish 
committee. 

927. I? the removal of the cattle a condition pre- 
cedent ? — Yes, before he can get any other grant. 

928. Is not the removal of the manure heap a con- 
dition precedent — Yes. 

929. The grants come subsequently? — The grants 
for other matters come subsequently. 

930. Would you say this,: the parish committees 
having done much to improve the homestead are turn- 
ing largely to the improvement of the farm ? — They 
are, no doubt, because if every man who has had 
his homestead improved gets another grant it is 
naturally for the improvement of his holding. 

931. Are there prizes given for reclamation and 
drainage by parish committees? — Yes. 

932. Mr. Sutherland. — While appreciating the 
value of the work as far as one can judge why do you 
say the Department could not do this work? — I am 
quite sure that a public department, tied down by 
strict regulations and Acts of Parliament, would never 
have commenced such a system as the giving of these 
grants which have been so beneficial. 

933. What Act of Parliament had you iri your mind ? 

Are there no Acts of Parliament with full powers to 
the Department to make regulations ? — There has 
never been an Act of Parliament which would insti- 
tute such a system as this. 

934. But that is not in the departmental system; 
it would be quite possible to give powers like this to 
any department? — It would be possible, but they have 
never invented it. 

935. It is not inherent in the Board or Department ? 

— If it had been invented it would have been very 
difficult to finance it under strict regulations. 

936. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In Ireland is the 
parish committee system distinctly the creation of the 
Congested Districts Board? — Yes, since 1891. 

937. Started originally by Father O’Hara, and sub- 
sequently considerably modified ? — Yes, developed con- 
siderably in subsequent years. 

938. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Don’t the Estates 
Commissioners do something of the sort in connection 
with the erection of houses on new holdings. Don’t 
they give grants, not as much as the cost of the house, 
but a certain proportion provided that the house is 
built according to certain plans and meets with ap- 
proval; is it not something of the same sort, though 
not in such detail, as in the case of the parish com- 
mittee ? — That is, on the estates ? 

939. Yes? — I have no knowledge of it. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You may take it from 
me they do. I only mention it with reference to Mr. 
Sutherland’s question. It is quite possible, within 
the lines of the Act of Parliament, to do something of 
the same sort at all events. 

940. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there any de- 
partment in Ireland except the Congested Districts 
Board with such committees ? — No, there is not. 

941. Mr. Bryce asked yesterday about the driving 
force of the Congested Districts Board. What is the 
driving power of a parish committee? — The members. 

942. The members are men in the locality? — Yes. 

In some parishes there is no one but the parish priest. 

943. Please don’t give us extreme cases ; what is the 
normal constitution of the parish committee? — The 
chief minister of each denomination, the County 
Councillor or District Councillor, the landlord or 
agent, and then six elected members. 

944. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A nd the medical 
officer ? — Yes. 


* See page 278. 
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.945. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If they had no 
money given to them would they have had any driving 
power? — They would not. 

946. Therefore the driving power is in the money 
they got ? — That is the means of setting this in motion. 

947. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has there been any 
expenditure of public money in Ireland which within 
your knowledge effected a similar amount of good? — 
No. The good work done by the parish committees is 
enormous in comparison with the amount of the grant 
out of public funds. 

948. Do you consider that the success of the parish 
committees is largely due to the fact that good men in 
each locality have the initiation of the scheme and are 
responsible almost wholly for carrying out these 
schemes? — It is so. They are unpaid members. There 
are two officials, the secretary and the supervisor, paid 
very little indeed, £5 or £6, or up to £10 a year. In 
fact it corresponds in miniature with the constitution 
of the Board. 

949. Have you a parish committee on your list 
which has this record, that work worth twenty-four 
times the amount of the grant has been done in the 
year ? — Yes. There was a case in the County Donegal 
I don’t suppose that anyone would expect that any 
parish would have a permanent endowment of £100 or 
£150 a year, but this system is intended for a tem- 
porary necessity, I suppose, and ultimately it would 
merge into a system of prizes. I don’t recollect at the 
moment but I think a general system of prizes for im- 
provement in agriculture was suggested about thirty 
or forty years ago, by Earl Spencer when Lord 
Lieutenant, but it failed for want of funds.* 

950. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Had it any local 
organization such as in this case? — I think the funds 
were insufficient. 


951. That would account for the failure? t. 
prize system is free from objection It » a 

on without experts. ' 811 ^ Pitied 


952. Sir John Colomb.— Meantime ratem™ 

paying salaries to sanitary officers to carWv! 
Public Health Act under which there are JL , Ut r ttle 
that no live stock be kept in the house lW 011 
fact. inat « a 

953. Mr. Kavanagh.— Is it not a fact that th»i , 
authority cannot grant assistance as a parish 

can ? — Yes. They have no money to assist ttee 

954. Therefore they cannot be blamed foi not 
ing out the work of the parish committeol_B? t 
would be impossible to ask them to enforce the suit,. 

Sir John Colomb.— I was not in the least u. • 
the local authorities. I did not mean ™ fe 8 
that in any way. All I wanted was to point Mt.? 
that there was a paid staff towards the main)™,! 
of which the ratepayers locally were obliged to ol 
tribute, and their work is now being done bT 
committees in a much nfore effective way F 

955. Mr. KiyANisH — But parish commith*, C-1 

not work without funds at their disposal?— No IfT 
a matter of money. ' 6 18 

956. Mr. 0;Kelly.— If an attempt were made to en 

force the sanitary laws where would the people of a 
one-roomed house without ouboffiees put their stirf? 
That is_ the difficulty. If there was no one to assist 
them with money as this Board has done the country 
would be helpless. 1 

957. As a matter of fact it would be impossible to 
enforce the sanitary law ?— It is impossible. 

958. Are not the sanitary officers generaily confined 


to towns?— By law it extends over the whole district, 
but practically it is confined to towns. 


* See the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol. XIII., 1877. “The Prize System 
Farmers in Ireland,” by Professor Baldwin. The Scheme was in operation at least five years. 


as applied to Small 


The Commission adjourned. 
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THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock a.m. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.0. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony’ 
MacDonnell, G.O.S.I. ; The Bight Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, O.C.B.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., M.P.; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq, stp. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., ill. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Oallan, Esq., Secretary. 


. The Chairman. —Mr. Mitchell, what head of 
c evidence were you at when we left ofi?- 


at U £he°en*d*of the*purchase of estates, number seven. 

960. Since Saturday have you looked over the 

heads? — I have. . , , . , . 

961. Is there any point of this that you wish to 

take?— I would ask permission to give two explana- 
tions on points on which you wished for a little more 
information. . , 

962 Then you go to the operations of the Board 
.of Agriculture?— In the Board’s Thirteenth Report 
they gave a summary showing the extent of their 
operations under the head of agriculture since 1891, 
and after 31st March, 1904, the work was transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture, who undertook it 
on the Board agreeing to pay £2,000 a year. The 

S estion of transfer will come up under the head of 
e Board’s relations with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. If you wish I will postpone saying anything 
more about it till I come to that. The next head is 
Fisheries. 

963. The grants and loans will also come under 
that head?— As Mr. O’Brien will deal with the ques- 
tion of loans, and Mr. Green has prepared a very full 
memorandum for the Commission on the fisheries, 
it is perhaps only necessary for me to refer to one 
or two matters. One is the sum total of the results 
attained in the districts between Galway and the 
north of Donegal by the development of the fisheries 
since 1891. In 1891 the fishing was carried on in a 
very primitive and inefficient manner, but the Board 
developed those fisheries on that part of the coast. 

964. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What part of the coast 
are you speaking of ?— From Galway Bay round the 
■coasts of Mayo and Donegal as far as Lough Foyle. 
_964a. Was that the whole extent of the coast? — 
No, sir; not quite. When the Board commenced 
their operations the southern part, in Cork and 
Kerry did not require much assistance from the Board 
except in the way of piers, and loans for boats and 
nets. The fishing had been thoroughly established 
for many years. 

965. Sir John Colomb. — The information covers 
the sea-coast district between Galway and Lough Foyle? 
—It does ; the fisheries actually established by the 
Board. In the mackerel fishery that was first estab- 
lished by the Board the amount paid to the fishermen 
has been £45,151. In the herring fishery the amount 
paid to fishermen lias been £189,985. 

966. Mr. Bryce. — That is as wages ? — For fish. 

967. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Give me the first 
figure— I had not time 'to write it down ?— In the 
mackerel fishery the amount p%id to fishermen was 
£45,151. 


Mr. F. W. D. Mitchell further examined. 

970. Sir John Colomb.— Then it was not' a grant Sept. 10^606. 

from the Board ? — Oh, no ; it was the produce of the ^ p ^ d, 
fishery established by the Board. Mitchell. 

971. The Chairman.— Tell us what the system is, 
shortly, so as to make that clear. I mean how does . 
it happen that the Board are in a position to give 
that amount of money to the fishermen ? — The Board 
did not pay this. The Board in the first instance, 
for a few years, bought the fish and sent it to the 
English markets — that is, in the case of the spring 
mackerel fishing. They then, as soon as they found, 
that the fishery was established left it in the hands ; 
of the merchants who bought the fish from the fisher- 
men and sent it on their own account to England. 

972. When you used the words just now, “ the 
amount given to the fishermen,” what you mean la- 
the amount earned by the fishermen ?— Yes ; when 
I said “paid to the fishermen” I did not mean paid 
by the Board. 

973. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That excludes the fish 
bought and sold by the Congested Districts Board? 

No, sir ; this is the grand total from the beginning. 

974. Mr. Kavanagh.— Did they make or lose by it? 

—The Board, I think, generally lost something, but 
of this total a very small portion passed through the 
Board’s hands. They established the fishery, and as 
soon as it was in a stronger position, able to be carried 
on on commercial lines by dealers, the Board left it in 
the hands of the merchants. 

975. But there was a loss?— The Board generally 
lost something by the transaction. Then as to the 
herring fishery. In the hearing fishery the amount 


968. Sir , Antony MacDonnf.lt,. — Do yon mean to 
say that the Board acted as purchasers ?— No ; only 
ait the beginning. They bought fish in the first few 
years only, when they were nursing the fishery. 

969. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Then you mentioned 
another fishery item? — The herring fishery. This 
ngure, £189,985, was for herrings purchased by buyers 
■other than the Board * 

* See Returns handed i: 


976. Mr. Sutherland.— Over how many years?— 

The last eight years. , , , 

977. Mr. Bryce.— You said, I think before that 
that excludes any purchases, by the Board, of 
herrings ?— That figure does, the £189,985. 

978. Were there any purchases by the Board of 
herrings, just at the start ?— There may have been at 
the start. 

979. To a small amount?— Yes. 

980. You have not got that amount? — I do not 
appear to have that in the general results that I have 
here. I have it under three heads; first of all the 
mackerel purchased by buyers other than the Board, 
that is the first return, £45,151— this, excludes what 
passed through the Board’s hands, it is mackerel pur- 
chased by persons other than the Board. Then, 
there is the £189,985 ; and then the spring mackerel 
fishery, in which the Board carried on the business 
at the commencement ; and the general result of that 
is that the amount paid was £72,391. 

981. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Paid by the Board?— 
Only at the beginning by the Board ; latterly by the 

m 98ffi a perhaps that includes the £45,151?— No, sir;- 
it does not. The first return is, mackerel purchased ; 
bv buyers other than the. Board, summary of report . 
of results of mackerel fishery .during the autumn and 
winter seasons. • ■ 

{583: Autumn and winter. The other was the 
. spring ? 1 

by the Rev. W. S. Green, p. 848, and his evidence. 
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984. The Chairman. — These figures will be handed 

985. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am still a little con- 
fused. I want to get the total sum paid to the fisher- 
men. You have given us three items, and you say 
there is another item which you have not got, that is 
to say? — Herrings bought by the Board. I will get 
that. I don’t think that is included. It will be a 
very small amount. 

986. Sir Antony MacDonnkll. — Those figures, the 
mackerel figures, that you have given us include all 
mackerel purchased by the Board? — Include every- 
thing, in the first instance £45,151 paid by buyers 
other than the Board, in autumn and winter, and 
£72,301 bought by the Board and others at the spring 
fishery. 

987. That is only for the spring? — Only for the 
spring. 

983. In regard to winter and autumn mackerel 
fishing, did the Board as well as outside buyers finance 
the fishermen — did the Board buy anything from the 
fishermen? — The Board in the earlier years did some 
work in the autumn and winter. 

989. Do these three statements then deal with pay- 
ments made to the fishermen by merchants other than 
the Board — these three statements ? — The two first. 

990. With regard to these two first statements, did 
the Board also pay anything to fishermen for fish? — 
I think outside these returns there were small amounts 
in earlier years that the Board paid. 

991. The Chairman. — That is what we want to find 
out, and perhaps if you would speak to Mr. Green 
on that point Mr. Green will be able to tell us in his 
evidence? — Mr. Green will have this summary, and 
I will have the additional figures that the Commis- 
sion wish to have, added to it. There is one other 
point, the number of fishing boats. A Parlia- 
mentary return has been issued of the fishing 
boats built for or built by or ordered by the 
Congested Districts Board and the Department 
of Agriculture. The Congested Districts Board 
understood the order to relate only to large boats, 
that is only to large deck boats, and their return 
showed that they had ordered or built 150 large boats, 
the average price being from £173. * 

992. Sir John Colomb. — That would be by both 
Boards? — No, sir, by the Congested District Board, 
only, but the Department of Agriculture understood the 
order to relate to all boats, and they included all small 
boats, open row boats of every kind. Their total num- 
ber of boats is 383, but they are almost all small boats, 
of which the Board took no account. They had provided 
hundreds of small open boats, and as they have taken 
no account of them in this return, the two returns 
are on a different basis. 

993. Mr. Bryce.— Would it not be possible to get a 
return. If there are hundreds of them they must have 
reached to a considerable amount, and it would be in- 
teresting to know what the Board paid— could you get 
that ?— ' The return asked for was the number of fishing 
boats built for, and the new fishing boats purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board, the description, 
tonnage, price, where built, and the dates of their 
construction. All those details for open row boats 
would be a most voluminous return. 

994. We would not want the total— if you had the 
sum actually spent in these small boats ? — I could get 
the sum and the number, t 

995. The Chairman.— What is the use of these small 
open row boats— are they used for fishing?— A great 
deal of the fishing near the shore is still carried on 
by open boats. Currachs are still used. 

996. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hat is the conger and 
skate fishing?— A great deal of the long line fishing 

ip!* ? r - And the herring 

fishing? — And the herring fishing. ° 

® 9 , 8 ' The Chairman.— How many big boats did you 
say . The Congested Districts Board have ordered 150 
large boats, some built m Ireland, some in Scotland, 
and some in the Isle of Man. 

. " 9 - D ? J° u kn °w how many of those 150 boats are 
in commission at this moment?— The whole of them 
except two or three that were wrecked. I have not the 
numbers, but it was two or three. 

1000. Is there any single case in which a boat- has 
been given to fishermen or lent to fishermen that is no 
Tr. de r^ Se °h j£ t , 81 “P 1 y hauled up and not 
N Tf 1 d u n0t thl ^ k there ls an 7 b °at actually 
disused. If a borrower has not paid ofi his loan the 
Board would take up that boat and re-sell it. If he 


has paid ofi his loan, of course the Board would t V 
no further account of the boat. It is possible in s ^ 
cases of those who have paid off their loans that** 6 
boat might be derelict or worn out, but we have n^ 
record of any such case, and it is not likely because 
those are the most energetic men who have ’paid off 
their loans. n 

1001. There are cases, are there not, where people, 
have taken over a boat that you built for them but 
have got tired of the fishing and have abandoned the 
attempt? — The Board provided some boats on the 
share system for the men of Achill, and two years ago- 
five crews abandoned their boats, but they have since 
been re>-sold through the agency of Father White at 
Achill, re-sold to crews on the island, or in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but the Board have still several boats on 
their hands that have not been re-sold. They were- 
used on the share system. 

1002. That is my point. Then the Board have got 
a certain amount of boats now on their hands ?— They 
have a few. 

1003. Which have been abandoned by the former 
crews, and which they have not been able to dispose 
of? — Yes, there are a few. They are being rapidly 
disposed of. Eut I should explain that the Board 
lose on a transaction of that kind, • for if a boat 
is abandoned the Board have to fit it out and repair 
it, and sell it generally at a reduced price. 

1004. Mr. Kavanagh.— Why were they abandoned if' 
the fishing was successful? — The fishing was not very 
successful at Achill. The crews were not accustomed 
to fishing at night, as they had to do in mackerel 
fishing. It was new to them. They are most of them 
migratory labourers. 

1005. The Chairman. — In those cases where inex- 
perienced fishermen have a boat was there not always a 
stiffening of experienced fishermen brought round from- 
the East Coast ? — The Board provide an instructor, an- 
experienced man, either an Arklow man or a Cork 
man, or in many cases a Scotch fisherman. 

1006. Only one for each boat ? — One. 

1006a. Are you sure of that ? — In two cases in the 
south of Connemara there were two instruction boats- 
for the special purpose of endeavouring to engage the- 
South Connemara people in fishing, and in those cases- 
where they were very inexperienced and did not take 
it up very heartily, the Board provided two in- 
structors. 

1007. Was not that the case in Blacksod and 
Achill? — I don’t remember that two instructors were- 
employed there. 

1008. Because I have myself heard in Blacksod alle- 
gations made by the local men that the boat has not 
been successful because the instructors would not go out- 
in the bad weather ; then the instructors say that it is- 
the men? — Instances of that kind are sure to occur, 
but the Board have arranged to provide additional 
supervision and inspection on the coasts of the- 
County Galway in order to prevent the possibility of 
that sort of thing. 

1009. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do you call a. 
crew of one of those boats ? — Generally a crew of six. 

1010. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the policy, Mr. Mitchell,, 
to give boats meantime for those people, and that- 
afterwards they shall provide their own boats, or does 
the Congested District Board mean to carry on this 
system of fishing indefinitely? — The loan system will 
be carried on indefinitely, as it has been for a great 
number of years. 

1011. Do you contemplate a time when the fisher- 
men, after having had the use of a boat for some time, 
will be afterwards able to supply their own boats ?— In 
a few cases ; in the case of share boats in the County 
Donegal, where there has been, and there is, a success- 
ful fishery, in five or six cases the men have paid off 
the debt to the Board, and the boat belongs to them. 

1012. And now the boat is in their possession?—' 
And in some cases they utilise money to their credit- 
and get a new boat on their own account. 

1013. How many cases of that do you know?— I 
think five or six crews have lately obtained new boats. 

1014. And better boats, I presume? — New boats and' 
better boats, but I could get an exact statement about: 
that. 

1015. So that these cases will be really a test of the- 
value of your system? — Well, it depends of course, to- 
a very great extent on the success of the fishery. 1° 
North Donegal particularly the herring fishery has- 
been uniformly successful for ten years or more. 

1016. Of course the object of the Board will be t0- 
encourage fishing at the present time with the hope 


t The number of open boats supplied by the 


* See p. 282. 

Congested Districts Board was 2,476, and the total cost was £23,142- 
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*hat the people themselves will carry on the fishing 
afterwards ?— Yes, certainly; that is always the 
Board’s intention, that they will assist and nurse the 
fishery and provide instruction so long as it is neces- 
sary but ultimately, no doubt, the only system that 
-would be continued permanently would be the loan 
system that provides men with loans for the purchase 

Why do you contemplate that if the people 
are in a position to get their own boats?— There will 
.always be new fishermen, young men and new crews, 
who would not have the money to buy their own boats. 
It is hardly probable that the population will be so 
•well off as to be able to buy their own boats. 

1018. The fishing would be carried on by a combina- 
tion of people who had capital of their own, who had 
-clubbed their capital? — That time, I am afraid, is 

Tather far distant. . , . ,, 

1010. Is not it clear that they would where there 
■would be individual owners of boats ?— ' Where there 
is a prosperous fishery, that is just possible. These 
•Donegal men might. Any man who had made money 
vby fishing or by any other industry might buy a boat 
and go in for fishing as a speculation. 

1020. But do you foresee a time when it will be 
possible for the Board to withdraw and 'allow this 
industry to stand on its own feet ?— Certainly, sir, 
except, of course, in regard to the provision of 
.capital, for loans for the purchase of boats. 

1001. Is not that the essential part of the whole 
■thing, that they will be able to do that for them- 
solv<s’?— The providing of boats? . 

1022. Yes, to provide boats? — I do not think it is 

probable. . 

1023. Mr. Bryce.— You don’t think that as regards 
individuals, but as regards the industry as a whole?— 


1024. Loans would always be wanting for the con- 
tinuous development* of the business ? — Yes. 

1025. But there would be individuals who had ac- 
. cumulated capital, who would be prepared to put 
■money into new boats ? — Yes. I suppose in the south 
of Ireland, just as on the coasts of England and 
.Scotland there are often men who have made money 
.and go into the fishing as a business. 

1026. At Cape Clear, for instance, they are quite 
independent of loans, and they buy their own 
■boats. The thing has been done for a good many 
years, and they buy an expensive class of boats up to 
forty or fifty tons at a cost of £600 or £700 ? — it is 
•quite possible that any man, such as you refer to, 
might apply to the Department of Agriculture for a 
'loan, even if he had money of his own. Knowing 
that he can get a loan from the Department, he may 
apply for a loan. 

1027. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have said, 
Mr. Mitchell, that a large number of instructors have 
been employed on the coast to teach fishing ? — Yes. 

1028. Is it the fact that the fishermen in those deck 
boats have contributed largely towards the expense 
•of their own instruction? — Yes. The Board make a 
charge. They allow them two seasons of any fishing 
instruction free, and afterwards they make a slight 
charge. Each instructor costs the Board about £2 a 
week regularly during the fishing season — of course, it 
is not all the year round. The Board generally em- 
ploy about seventy instructors, and the expense has 
''been hitherto between £4,000 and £5,000 per annum. 
The fishermen now repay about £1,200. In the last 
financial year instruction was provided for sixty-seven 
share boats and five loan boats, and the cost was 
£3,500, of which £1,253 was repaid, leaving a net 
-cost of only £2,247, which is a very satisfactory 
result. The Board have been hoping for improve- 
ment in that direction since they first commenced the 
•system. 


1029. When you say that you don’t look forward to 
a period when the fishing population will be in- 
dependent of loans, is it the whole coast that you have 
m your mind rattier than particular spots on the 
•coast ? — The coast generally, my lord. 

1030. You don’t think it likely that the success of 
the fishing in any particular district will be so great 
that through co-operative societies, or otherwise in the 
“future, it is likely that the fishing population will be 
able to provide their own boats and gear? — It may, 
*my lord, but, of course, one has to keep in mind that 
df there is a very productive fishery at any date the 


competition would be very great. About one hundred s L 10j i 906 , 
boats from Scotland, more or less, arrive every season, ’ — - 
as you axe, no doubt, aware, at Downing’s Bay, and, Mr. F. W. D. 
of ' course, that is a very considerable factor in the Mitchell, 
prospects of the Irish fishermen. 

1031. Have you any remark to make about the 
way in which the instalments have been met on that 
coast about Downing’s Bay? — It is most successful. 

A return is given by the Board each year in their 
annual report, showing how the cost of each boat is 
being repaid by the crews, and it is progressing most 
satisfactorily. 

1032. Along that coast many of the instructors are 
Scotchmen. Are you able to say whether the feeling 
of the local fishermen towards their Scotch instructors, 
when their instructors happen to be Scotchmen, is a 
good feeling? — Admirable. 

1003. Is it the fact that the Board tries to employ 
Irish instructors whenever it can? — They are doing 
so. 

1034. Is it also the fact that the Board endeavours 

to build as many large boats as it can on the Irish 
coast ? — They do, my lord. This return, which I 
have mentioned, shows that out of the 150 boats 

1035. I think you need not mind at this stage? — I 
will get the numbers, my lord.* 

1036. While anxious to have boats built for the 
Irish fisheries on the Irish coast, has it been the 
policy of the Board when shoals of fish are coming 
•in, to secure suitable boats for the fishermen wherever 
the Board can find them ? — On any emergency of that 
kind the Board buy at once in the cheapest market. 

1037. Mr. Sutherland. — Do those fishermen follow 
the herring fishing round the coast from one part to 
the other ? — Yes, they go from the southern part of 
Donegal northwards to Kincasslagh, and on to Down- 
ing’s Bay. 

1038. Do they go out of Ireland ? — About a dozen 
boats go from Teelin northwards. 

1039. Do they go out of Ireland at all? — No.. 

1040. 'Sir Francis Mo watt. — They do not visit the 
Scotch coast as the Scotch boats visit the Irish coast ? 

—No. 

1041. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Might it -be said 
that the development of such a fishing industry on the 
Irish coast as the herring fishery is almost too recent 
to justify the fishermen to go far from home ? — It is, 
my lord. There are so many inexperienced men, and 
in addition to that, they know that the fisheries on the 
other side of the Channel are overdone. The fact 
that so many boats from the other side come to Ireland 
shows that it would be a failure for any of ours to go 
there. 

1042. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not it the fact that 
they make large sums of money in this country and 
in Scotland, for instance, the herring fishing this 
year is well known to have brought some fishermen 
upwards of £1,000? — That is for one boat?' 

1043. Yes, for one boat? — 'Steam drifters. 

1043a. Yes, and sailing boats, and, perhaps, £2,000 
some of them? — There are no steam-drifters owned 
by these fishermen in the north of Ireland. 

1044. But do you think that in process of time these 
fishermen will acquire large boats .and participate in 
the herring fishery all round the coast of Britain, 
which is really the way to make it pay? — Mr. Green 
will be able to give the Commission information on 
that point. My own impression is that as there is 
such an enormous fishing population on the other side, 
on the coasts of England and Scotland, many of whom 
for many generations have been fishermen all their 
lives, that they will reap all the harvest. 

1045. There is a chance for everyone. We would 
be very glad to see them in Scotland ? — The Scotchmen 
coming into Ireland, of course, detract something 
from the earnings of the Irishmen. 

1046. But all the subsidiary industries would be 
carried on in Ireland, the curing of the fish and 
so on, so that would be a considerable item to Ireland, 
a considerable source of income to the Irish people ? — 

If the Irish boats went to England. 

1047. No, but vice versa, if the Scotch boats come 
to Ireland? — No, because the Scotoh boats bring their 
own curers with them, and they take away the fish, 
so that I don’t know that there is much money gained 
here. 

1048. But the process of curing will be carried on 
in Ireland too? — Carried on to a great extent by their 
own people. 


•Out of a total of 160 decked boats 73.were built in Ireland. See p. 283. 
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1049. If they get Irish labour ag cheap? — The fact 
is., that they bring over a good many carers. 

1050. That is, of course, in consequence of the 
absence of experienced Irish people? — Yes. 

1051. And when they obtain this experience they 
will be able to take the place of the Scotch people? — 
They will be. quite willing, I have no doubt. 

1052. Sir John Colomb. — I presume that Mr. Green 
would be in a much better position to tell us about 
this ? — Yes. 

1053. So I won’t trouble you with many questions, 
but there is one figure that you have given us, a certain 
figure of money spent in promoting the fishing in- 
dustry in the districts from Galway to Lough Foyle? — 
Yes. 

1054. , Can you tell me what may fairly be put 
approximately as the maritime population of that dis- 
trict ; can you give me any idea at all of what is the 
population on the coast from Galway to Lough Foyle, 
that the money has been spent amongst ? — Mr. Doran 
has lately prepared a map for this Commission, in 
which he has drawn a line on the inner side of the 
townlands that abut on the sea, but I am not aware 
that he has had the population extracted. But it can 
easily be done and the figures obtained readily. 

1055. Following that up, have you got in your De- 
partment a statistical branch, to collect that sort of 
information necessary to the framing of a policy ? — 
Each department keeps its own statistics. 

1056. There is no general collector of statistics which 
might be put before the Congested Districts Board in 
order to give them some guidance in framing general 
principles of policy? — Tliey always obtain information 
from the department concerned whenever they want 
information in connection with any new scheme. 

1057. But there is no concentration of statistical 
information of a broad character in the office of 
the Board? — They have never had any difficult}' in 
getting almost immediately any information that they 
required. It has happened that this figure, the popu- 
lation along the fringe of the coast line, has never, I 
believe, been extracted from the Census returns, but it 
can be done in an hour. 

1058. But the money has been spent and the 
principle adopted in dealing with the district without 
knowledge of the numbers of the people to be 
dealt with ? — Of course the Board had full knowledge 
of the population they were dealing with in each part 
of the coast, though they were not, as a matter of fact, 
enumerated- 

1059. Mr. O’Kelly. — If I were to ask you what was 
the population of the congested districts in the West of 
Ireland interested in the fishing industry along the 
coast could you give me an answer? — I can tell you 
the population of the congested districts, which is 
about half a million. The population who are 
interested in fisheries are assumed to be the population 
of the townlands that abut upon the sea, and that 
particular figure I have just undertaken to give 
though I cannot give it now. 

1060. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would it total 
100,000 people?— Of the fringe; of the maritime 
fringe ? 

J061. Yes? — No, I think it would be far less. It 
would not be a fifth of the whole population. 

1062. Sir Francis Mowatt— You have said that you 

only count as likely to be interested in fishing the 
population of the townlands immediately upon the 
coast ? — Yes. 

1063. But what is to prevent men coming from 
®jght or ten miles inland ?— One practical reason is that 
if they own boats they do not like to leave them out of 
sight miles away, and no one guarding or looking after 
them. Fishing people like to have their boats under 
their own eye. 

1064. Not the whole crew— the crew is fixed?— In the 
case of the Downing’s Bay fishery I am sure that some 
of tlie fishermen come from a considerable distance. 
Mr. Duthie, who knows the crews, will be able to tell 
.you what proportion of the men of the Downing’s Bav 
fishery come from any distance. 

1065. What public department is charged with the 
■ supervision of those fisheries ? — The supervision ? 

1066. Yes?— The Congested Districts Board is 

charged with tlie supervision throughout the congested 
area. ° 

1067. And elsewhere?— The Department of Agricul- 
ture has all the non-congested districts ; but the De- 
partment, having -got the powers of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries, have legal powers for certain purposes all 

*Tha Census of 1901 ( 
population of about 30,000. 


round the coast of the whole of Ireland, the . 
the Congested Districts Board being more for tbf/ 
velopment of the fishery, not for its regulation hv 
by-laws. •> w 7 

1068 Mr. Bryce.— I t is under the authority of tL 
Department, for instance, that trawlers are M 
after?— Yes, and foreign vessels prevented from 
within three miles of the coast. uamng 

1069. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— H as it 

happened that fishermen have found it difficult to d' 
pose of their catch owing to want of communicatW 
carnage, and so on? — Yes. on > 

l? 70 - Would you prefer that I should ask you unon 
that point or that I should reserve my ciuesfcinn 
Mr. Grec-n ?— Mr. Green will be able to give you a 
satisfactory reply. ore 

1071. It is an important matter, that of coramunica- 

tion ? — I know that the fishermen often have to hav« 
their fish carted round. When there is a large catch 
of herrings the fish are carted round the country and 
sold at a very low price. ' 

1072. There is another point. I don’t know whether 
you think Mr. Green should answer it. It is V erv 
necessary that there should be a supply of ice at 
certain localities for the preservation of fish ?— At the 
spring mackerel fishing. 

1073. Spring mackerel fish, and if there is no pro- 
vision made for that the question of monopoly arises 
A particular trader might have ice, and lie might hi 
that way demand his own price. Would you prefer 
that that question should bo reserved for Mr. Green?— 
Yes. 

1074. The Chairman.— Sir John Colomb has asked 
you have you any idea of the number of people amongst 
whom this money has been spent to develop the fish- 
ing. Although the full number of the population may 
not be available at this moment, the Census return I 
think, does give for each county the numbor of people 
engaged in fishing ?— Yes, it does, my lord, but of 
course they are only engaged in fishing part of their 
time. It is not like the fishing population of the east 
coast of England and Scotland, who are fishing all the 
year round. These men are most of the year farmers. 

1075. Yes, but that very class of partial fanners 
and partial fishermen would presumably be the first to 
benefit from any scheme of fishery development like 
what yoiu have ; is not that so?— Yes ; those all round 
the fringe of the coast are those who would benefit first 
and principally. 

1076. And certainly, therefore, they would all come in 
under the present Census return, those partially en- 
gaged in fishing? — I believe the Census return gives 
those who are partially engaged. 

1077. So that you have the thing approximately?— 
Yes ; the figure could be obtained readily.* 

1078. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Census would give 
c^.L 1Um ^ er men actually employed, not the number 

of the coast population who might be employed if the 
fishery should develop? — Yes, quite so. 

The Chairman. — Quite so. The appeal to the 
census would give those_ people who are engaged at 
present in rather primitive methods but desire, I 
understand, to. improve those methods. I presume 
that the people who would first benefit by the spending 
of money to improve the methods would be those very 
poor people who came into this very class. 

^•079. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In connection with 
the herring fishery, Mr. Mitchell, has it fallen under 
your observation that carters, living so far inland as 
eight or ten miles from the coast have benefited by tlie 
circnl'ation of the money ? — Yes ; they make very large 
sums on many parts of the coast ; and with refer- 
ence to this matter of population, I would mention that 
in the Board’s annual return every year they have 
given the number of men and boys engaged in the fish- 
ing, and that answers part of Mr. O’Kelly’s question. 
In connection with this return, in which £45,000 was 
paid to fishermen, about 2,500 men and boys were 
engaged in the fishing. 

1080. Sir John Colomb. — Does that mean engaged 
in that branch of the fishing industry — catching of 
fish- — or those engaged in the operations, subsequent to 
their being caught? — No, they are a separate body. 
Only 700 people were engaged in the operations on 
shore as curers and carrying fish. to market. 

1081. These figures that you have just given us, 
Mr. Mitchell, are they applicable to the district be- 
tween Galway and Lough Foyle, or does it mean the 
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«rhole operations all round the coast?— As I explained, 
the Board, when they where established, found the 
fisheries in Kerry and Cork fully developed and 
flourishing, and beyond building piers and issuing 
money for loans for boats and nets, and loans for 
harrel-making, the Board have not found it necessary 
to do anything else. But on the other part of the 
coast they created the fishing in fact 

1082. Therefore these figures exclude Cork and 
Kerry, and those other - districts that the Board has 
not nursed? — They do. . 

1083 The Chairman.— There is only one other ques- 
tion I would ask. You told us just now that there are 
some of those boats still unsold in the hands of the 

1084. Can you tell me how many boats out of the 
150 ?— ' The Board have at the present moment only two 
boats out of thirteen which they had for sale. 

1085. Sir Francis Mowatt. — They are deck boats? 
—Yes, large decked boats. 

1085. The Chairman. — Are those boats in Achill ? — 
They are now lying at Clifden. 

1087. Were they Achill boats ? — They were formerly 
used at Achill and Blacksod. 

1088. And how many of the thirteen boats you have 
succeeded in disposing of were formerly Achill boats ? — 

I believe they were all used in the Blacksod fishery. 

1089. And therefore every case where a boat has 
been abandoned, and the Board has had to re-sell 
it has happened in the Blacksod fishery? — The 
Board having developed a very flourishing mackerel 
fishery at Aran in 1892, and then at Cleggan, further 
nor:h, tried some years ago to establish another 
north of Achill, oir rather outside Achill, for the benefit 
•of the Achill and Belmullet population. That fish- 
ing did not pay. It would have always paid a few 
boats, hut did not repay the Board’s outlay. The Board 
had to run a steamer from Blacksod Point _ to 
meet the railway near Achill Sound and provide ice, 
so that there was very considerable outlay every year, 
and in addition to that the fishery was not very suc- 
cessful. Then Mr. Green met the fishermen, and they 
agreed that they would rather fish from Cleggan — that 
is, land their fish at Cleggan. 

1090. Was the failure due to the lack of fish or to 
the lack of enterprise among the fishermen? — It was 
partly due to lack of enterprise amongst the fishermen, 
but chiefly to the fishing not being good enough. 

1091. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Was it abandoned on 
account of a bad year or because the fish fell off so 
much? — I have a return that shows the result. Black- 
sod fishery began in 1899. The value of the fish, the 
amount paid to the fishermen in that year was 
£1,261 ; next year, £980 ; next year, £830 ; next 
year only £43. It was a blank that year ; it failed. 
Next year, £970, and next year £567. So that there 
was a considerable gain to the people ; but the cost to 
the Board was greater than the gain to the fishermen 
would justify. 

1092. Were the boats abandoned in the year when 
the fish had disappeared? — No, they were abandoned 
later. 

1093. What was the receipt in the year in which 
they abandoned them ? — I think that in this year they 
received £567, hut of course the share of each boat 
is not given here, and the sum paid means the 
grand total ; but the average per boat is not given. 

1094. Mr. Kavanagh. — So that they had six years’ 
experience of the fishing before they abandoned the 
boats ? — Some had ; five crews abandoned the boats. 

1095. It was not due to only one bad year? — No. 
Mr. Green met the fishermen, and it was arranged 
that the Board would give up the fishing ; that is, 
no longer provide the steamer and the ice, and that 
the new fishing boats would fish from the southern 
port of Cleggan. 

T ^ e Chairman. — I thought you said that 
thirteen boats were abandoned? — There were thirteen 
boats taken up from the crews which had formerly 
been worked under the share system, hut the men 
nad not abandoned the boats. The Board had made 
iresh arrangements and agreed to take them up. In 
tne five cases the men left the boats on the shore and 
went away. 

1097. What was the object of the Board making 
7? esl1 arrangements ? Did they do it because they 

nought these boats would be abandoned, too ?— No ; 
but because the fishing was not sufficiently successful, 
ana partly because it was not easy to find sufficient 
crews. Some men would leave, and so on, and a full 
crew could not be obtained. There is only one other 


point, sir, I would like to mention, and that is the s t lo, 1908 . 
result of the Board’s barrel-making industry, which is' — 1 

connected with the fishing. The gross receipts from JJr. F. YV. -D. 
barrel-making operations were £19,600 ; the expendi- Mitohell. 
ture, including the cost of instruction of apprentices 
and the management, was £19,806. That is on the 
very large sum of nearly £20,000 the excess of expendi- 
ture over receipts was only £200. It is a very satis- 
factory result of a great many years’ working. 

1098. Will you put in all these returns ? — Yes.* 

1099. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Has the Board 
now withdrawn from the harrel-making industry? — 

No. The Board are still carrying it on at Burtonport 
and Downing’s Bay. 

1100. Is there any chance of private enterprise 
taking the place of the Board? — There is in Kerry, 
where the Board supplies barrel-making material 
bought in Norway ana Scotland. 

1101. Do you think the time has come for the 
tentative adoption of such a scheme at Burtonport 
or Downing’s Bay? — If it pays the Board of course 
it is quite possible that a merchant or trader might 
take up the work. 

1102. No effort has yet been made to try that? — 

No. 

1103. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneil. — Is there a dis- 
position on the part of the Board to encourage any 
apprentice getting out of his apprenticeship to set 
up for himself in barrel-making? — The Board have 
given instruction to coopers from the southern counties, 
in the Board’s cooperages in County Donegal, and 
have paid their expenses ; they employ young coopers 
after their apprenticeship is over. But they have 
done nothing to start them on their own account as 
independent coopers, barrel-makers, t 

1104. Is that the direction towards which the work 
is tending? — Yes, my lord, it. is. 

1105. Sir John Colomb. — Of course all over Ireland 
the necessities of the butter trade up to a recent date 
required the making of firkins, which is analogous to 
barrel-making, and therefore I presume that in those 
districts there were people who certainly understood 
generally the barrel-making. You did not start an 
absolutely new thing ? Yon only diverted the 
manufacture and construction of firkins ? — No, sir. 

I don’t think that that is it. There were no barrels 
made. As a matter of fact they paid a high price for 
imported barrels. 

1106. But there were firkins made? — No doubt 
there were firkins made all over the country, but it 
is more of an inland industry. As a matter of fact- 
the parties that carried on the fishing in the South 
imported barrels until the Board gave instructions 
to the coolers and supplied them with materials on 
credit, and in that way they led to the establishment 
of an independent and self-supporting industry. 

1107. But the real existence of the cooper in Ireland 
and these places was the demand for firkins, was it 
not? — As far as I am aware these are two totally 
different industries carried on in different places, one- 
being an inland industry and the other a sea-coast 
industry. 

1108. And the artisan, as the man who makes the 
firkins, would be much quicker than, and get hold 
so much sooner of the making of barrels than the 
man who was not acquainted with firkin making? — 

As a matter of fact, the man who made the firkins 
did not supply the wants of the fish merchants. 

1109. And did not adapt himself to their wants? — 

No. Of course distance enters into the question. 

The man who made the firkins would probably be a 
long way inland. 

1110. Mr. Bryce. — From your experience, do you 
think that barrel-making would pay ? — It would. From 
the Board’s experience it would pay. It pays these 
men who are engaged in the industry in Cork and 
Kerry, and if the Board, as Sir Antony suggested, 
gave up the industry in the North, it would pay 
private individuals to carry it on. 

1111. The Chairman. — If the Board were ap- 
proached by somebody who was willing to undertake 
it the Board would be only too quick to retire? — No 
doubt. 

1112. Mr. Sutherland. — Is barrel-making asso- 
ciated in Ireland with the curing, as it is in Scot- 
land? — It is. 

1113. That is to asy, it is the man who buys the 
herrings and cures them who also makes the barrels r 
— No, he does not. He either brings his barrels to 
Ireland as they used to do or buys the barrels oh the 
spot as he wants them. 


, "See Statement IV.. p. 280. 

t In one ease a loan has been made to an ex-apprentice to enable him to commence business on his own account. 
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inna 1114. Was this a fresh industry? — Yes, quite. 

^ ' L ' 1115. You are aware probably that in Scotland it is 

Mr. F. W. D. almost exclusively in the hands of the curers. They 
Mitchell. keep their own coopers and make their own barrels? 
— It is not so here. 

1116. But the tendency latterly is to make barrels 
by machinery and establish separate factories? — lhey 
are not made here by machinery. 

• 1117. In the meantime the industries are not asso- 
ciated in Ireland? — No. 

1118. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Might I ask are 
not the curers in Scotland distinct from the fishermen ? 
— Yes. 

1119. Has that stage been reached yet here? — The 
curers are merchants. 


1120. I understood you to say the fishermen brought 
the curers from Scotland? — They brought women to 


their own estates they have spent Ian™ 
money ?— Quite so. ^ 8Wn s of 

1131. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Of course tW 
outside the Board’s estate are in relief of than,,. 
Council ?— They are practically in relief of local ^ 

1132. And those local rates are levied solely 1 ;^ 

congested districts ?— No ; it may be eithe/on ft 6 
county-at-large or on the rural districts. “ 9 

1133. So that the grant by the Congested 
Board may be partially in belief of tle rates f n 

people in non-congested districts ?-Partially, but J 

course, if the Board did not giro this asrataSa 
road would never be made. “ e 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I am afraid if the Board d* 
not give its assistance and its encouragement tn tu 
Count, Council, they moj, not mute the "i 


1121. Mr. Sutherland. — By curer I meant the per 
son who bought? — I meant the persons employed in 
the operations of cleaning the fish, salting them and 
packing them. 


1122. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In the sums paid to 
fishermen you included then the sums paid to people 
for cleaning the fish ? — Yes, but in a separate estimate. 

1123. They are not included in the figures you gave 
in ? — No. I could give the Commission general 
statistics, but I am aware that the Rev. W. S. Green 
has prepared an elaborate statement for the Commis- 
sion, and it might be, perhaps, a saving of time to 
the Commission if I left it to him, and Mr. O’Brien 
will deal with the loans under all heads. 

1124. Chairman. — I think you have something to 
•say with regard to reads and piers? — If yon allow 
me I will ask permission to explain a statement 
which Ii made on Saturday, when I said the Board 
were continuing their expenditure on roads. I did 
not mean to say that they were still constructing 
roads through their engineering staff. They have 
long ceased to do so, but if they think there is a strong 
case for the making of a road in any locality, the 
Board are as ready as ever to make a contribution to- 
wards it. They generally offer the County Council 
half the cost, and sometimes two-thirds. I think it 
probable that if the Board could obtain a small in- 
crease of funds for this .purpose they would make 
more liberal contributions in such cases. Piers and 
■roads form a long list of about 200 works, which can- 
not be carried out owing to the want of funds. Many 
years experience now show that the County Councils 
■cannot afford to bear such a large share of the works 
that are proposed, and unless the Board are placed in 
a position to defray in all cases two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the cost, there will be little probability of 
a large number of useful works being carried out. The 
fisheries reuire more landing facilities, and the 
position of many small landholders in the con- 


1134. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Are you quite 
you understand the question ?— Sir Francis has ik 
ferted from your answer that the contribution f Z 
the Congested Districts Board was in aid of rates in 
a non-congested area. Do the Board ever contribute 
to the construction of a road which does not run 
through a congested district ?— No, sir, it does not. 


1135. Therefore the contribution is in aid of rates 
levied in congested districts, and not outside congested 
districts ?— The rate would be on the rural district 
and part of that rural district might not be a con- 
gested district. 

1136. The Chairman.— Or it might be a county-at- 
large charge, which, of course, would include non-con- 
gested districts ? — Yes. 

1137. Mr. O’Kblly.— You could not mention a road 
partly constructed in a non-scheduled area and partly 
m a scheduled area?— There have been many. In 
those cases the Board generally inform applicants that 
they should apply to the Department of Agriculture 
for a grant corresponding to the Board’s grant in 
assistance of the rates of the County Council. 

1138. Sir John Colomb.— It is still public money, 
although reaching the locality through two public de- 
partments. That is all the difference ?— Yes. But I 
ought to have said that the Board from the first con- 
sidered that the want of communication and of access 
to markets was an enormous disadvantage through- 
out the whole congested districts, which are very 
scattered and very poor. 

1139. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Can you say are 
there many rural districts within congested counties 
the greater portion of which are not congested?— Yes, 
there are. 


1140. Are there many ? I only want to know if 
there are many such ? — There are many. I suppose 
there are 20 or 30. 


spend £10,000 a year on works, as they proposed to 
do in most of their former annual estimates. 

1125. Sir John Colomb. — When the Congested Dis- 
t P ct ?i. Boai ' d °® ers to make a road on condition that 
the County CouncU pay half or any portion of the 
capital cost, is it accompanied by any condition that 
theCoimty Councils subsequently maintain the road? 
—The Board now always offer the County Council 
a proportion of the cost, leaving the county to bear the 
ether portion, even if it is only a shilling present- 
ment, so that the future charge of the maintenance 
rests on the county. 

r ® s P on sibility for its maintenance auto- 
matically under the arrangement, rests upon the 
county ?— Yes. 

1127. Beyond that there is no guarantee that the 
county will keep these roads upf-By lay they have 
to, if they make a presentment for it. 

1128. The Chairman— Do the Board make con- 

ditions as to where a road will go ?— Yes. The Board 
always consider that, and have an inspection made. 
Either some members of the Board inspect the site, or 
° ne offic f rs 3 their engineering staff, or 

one of Mr. Doran s officers. 

11ZS. Sip Antony MagDonnelp. — Is pot the en- 


toe officers of the Board in aligning the road?— Yes* 
As it is always arranged with the County Council, the 
•County [surveyor, of course, is consulted. 


^ Bryce— You are speaking now of roads 
outside the Board’s own estates. Of course inside 


1141. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the supposi- 
tion that these roads in the congested areas would 
never be constructed without the grant from the Con- 
gested Districts Board, the grant which the Board 
actually give is scarcely a relief to the taxation of 
the non-congested area ? — The direct result of it, my 
lord, is that it adds to the taxation. 

1142. Do you observe that on the supposition that 
the road would not be constructed at all it would 
not be taxed on the non-congested area?— With- 
out the Board’s intervention the road would not be 
madej and by the Board’s intervention the taxation 
falls on the whole area. 

1143. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not it the duty of the 
County Council to make the roads ? — Yes, but, as in 
the case of the sanitary laws, there is often no money 
obtainable for carrying out these works. If they were 
carried out the rates would be so enormously in - 
creased that the charge on the poor population would 
be greatly added to. 

1144. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you aware, Mr. Mitchell, 
that in one county in the West some District Councils 
on several occasions unanimously agreed to withdraw 
all their proposals for new works, notwithstanding 
that they were very urgent, because proceeding with 
them would seriously increase the rates? — Yes ; I am 
aware of that, Mr. O’Kelly. The Board have 
been informed so. In connection with the pop 
raised by Sir Francis Mowatt, I may mention 
that Memorandum C shows that there was a 
compromise arrived at between the Department 
and. the Board under which the Department 
earned out agricultural schemes in rural d> s- 
tricts, which were mainly non-congested, and the 
Board carried out schemes in districts which were 
mainly congested. The Board carried out schemes m 
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districts in Donegal — Dunfanaghy, Glenties, ment. Previously the Department paid for the time g ^ 
npiral and Inishowen ; in three in Galway — Ough- of the engineering staff employed on their work, the ' — 1 
trS Clifden, and Glenamaddy ; in three in Kerry — officers being on the Board’s books. Now that is re- Mr. F. W. I>. 
rhirciveen Dingle, and Kenmare. The rural dis- versed, the officers being on the books of the Depart- MitoheU- 
“rL a( j m inistered by the Department mainly non- ment, and the Board pays to the Department for the 
rested were all those in Cork ; 4 in Donegal, that time of the staS employed on their work. But I should 
•half the total ; 5 in Galway, which is 5 out of 8 ; add that the greater part of the time of the staff is 
I s . jrpr rv that is 3 out of 6 ; the whole of Leitrim, still employed on the Board’s work, 
fhp wholeof Roscommon, and the whole of Sligo.* 1159. What is the object of that? — It was considered 

1145 Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did these schemes in- by a Sub-Committee ; and I think the impression the 

1 j roads? That was for live-stock schemes. I only Board had — in fact I may say positively — the impres- 

ished to show how many divisions are mainly non- sion the Board had then was that the greater part of 
w ted. the time of the staS would be occupied on the Depart- 

C °1146 Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. It is only this ment’s work, as they had a very large capital for 
noint Mr. Mitchell. Is not it then your experience fishery purposes and marine works, and that the 
feat the Board has frequently agreed to contribute to- Board’s business would be on a minor scale ; but, so 
wards the construction of roads in the congested dis- far, it has not been so. The Board’s work has been 
tricts counties, with the result that the County Councils the heaviest. 

have not found it possible or feasible to carry out the 1160. Sir A. MacDonnell.— Was it not in pursuance 
work giving the contribution on their part that was of the general policy of the time to prevent overlap- 
neces’sarv ?— In a very large number of cases, my lord, ping? Was it not the case that the Department’s 
one might almost say that a deadlock has occurred, functions to some extent overlapped the Board’s func- 
Hardly any localities will now find themselves able to tions ; and the Board’s functions to some extent over- 
assist in carrying out these works, as Mr. Conor lapped the Department’s functions ? — I don’t think it 
O’Kelly says, the increase of rates has prevented them, entered into the matter. 

1147! Mr. O’ Kelly. — But the County Council, Mr. 1161. Did it not enter into the transfer to the De- 
Mitchell has been, in my opinion very generous. As partment of Agriculture of part of the Board’s 
you know the rural districts are poor. To give you a work ?— The two things are on a very different 
case in point the people in Belmullet, as you know, are footing. This was merely a Departmental arrange- 
DO or The County Council contributed £450, the cost ment for convenience. The other was chiefly owing to 
of a bridge to which the Congested Districts Board the fact that rates were levied on the congested dis- 
added £70o’?— Certainly. tricts for agricultural purposes. 

1143. Thus relieving the local ratepayer ?— Yes. 1162. Was it not in pursuance of the general policy 

The Board’s annual reports show that these schemes 0 f concentrating the work of the Board on land pur- 
partly contributed to by the County Council have been chase, migration, and transferring to the other De- 
occurring every year. But as I said to Dr. O Donnell partment that portion of the work which essentially 
almost a deadlock occurred owing to the large number belonged to it? — No, sir. The information that we 
suspended. Nothing -has been expended on them 
owing to the reluctance of the County Councils to add 
to the rates, and that is the reason I suggested that 
if the Board had a little more money to devote to the 
purpose, ths important question of roads might make 


have shows that it was merely a matter of convenience. 
It was an arrangement which has now been in force 
one year, and so far the officers are on the books of 
the Department and the Board are paying their share. 

1163. The Chairman. — But if the arrangement 
previously was that the engineers remained on the staff 

.of the Board and were used for the purpose of the 

local parties to increase the rates been greater since new Department, you drew from the new Department 
’""S than before it? — It has been gradually increasing tbe expense? — They paid. 


every year. 

1150. What I mean was that there was a great 
transfer of authority in 1898 from the old grand jury 
to the County Council? — Yes. 

1151. 1898. Is not it a fact that since that change 
there has been more economy and more reluctance to 
expend than formerly? — Yes. But as a matter of 
fact I believe the rates generally have considerably 
increased. 


1164. And now that the position is reversed there 
was no overlapping? — No, sir. It was no question 
of overlapping. The two Departments had their sepa- 
rate districts. Everything was entirely separate. 
The staff was working for the two, owing chiefly to 
the accident that Mr. Oliver was appointed engineer 
for the Department as well as for the Board. The 
arrangements then made were that at the end of the 
1152. Also is it your opinion that the fact that W “ k W ° Uld 

there being two departments who have money to spend P y ? . . ' . 

■- ■ ” --- 1165 . Then the sole object of the transfer was be- 

' the view of the Subcommittee, more work 


on these matters naturally causes the local authority to 
think that they had better do their work and pay for cause. 


it than for the local authority to do the work them- 
selves? Is not there something in that? — Yes. But 
on the other hand everybody must see that the rates 
are extremely high and no one can wonder at any 
County Council refusing to increase them. 

1153. Are rates generally higher than they were all 
over the congested district? — Yes. 

1154. Who will give us information as to the actual 
facts of that ? — Mr. W alker. 


was likely to be initiated by the new Department than 
by the Congested Districts? — Yes, as they had a far 
larger area in Ireland, and larger funds. 

1166. And that therefore as the greater portion of 
the work in all probability would be initiated by the 
new Department, it was only fit and proper that they 
should have the immediate control of the engineering 
staff ? — Yes. I think that was the idea. 

1167. Sir Francis Mo wait. — Under the Act of 1891, 
had the Congested Districts Board recognised the duty 


1155. Mr. O’Kelly. — O f course the expenditure that of making roads ? — They had a large discretion to im- 

the County Councils have to make is much higher than prove the condition of the people by any means they 
the Grand Jury had to look for ? — Yes. • thought fit. 

1156. Mr. Sutherland. — Was the Grand Jury the 1168. I see -that certain powers were specified? — 
authority when the present roads were made ? — Before harbours, piers, fisheries, poultry, and so on, were 
the Local Government Act of 1898 they had the work specified, but roads were not specified. Had not 
which is now discharged by the Counter Councils. Parliament in its mind the fact that the duty of 

1157. The Chairman. — When you said there was a making roads was already provided for ? — No, sir ; I 

deadlock in regard to many works, did you mean works ,j 0 no t think so. The Board, from the first, took up 
connected with roads and bridges? — Roads and piers the question of roads, and made several very large 
“SO- and expensive roads, and contracted for others. 

JS 1 ? a P” ”T? t0O ’~fiS 1169. I do not deny that ™ so. I only o.k the 

Kt Si,. P? m «»“ off™ * question. I observe &et in the Aet yarion. service. 

SS'h™ h v fr S? *?!"”?’ “Lee “5 are specified — piers, hnrborra, and industries, bat not 

mitmg applications. They number about 200; and d J ; j men % i(>n ’ the matter to se , jj it not 

considered that there was already provision for the 
mtcnE fl A hem ^ “ £11 ?.000, so that the amount of v - f oads b other authorities ? — I think that is 
a P? llcatlon3 “ ra £ er ? reater now tha * over-ridden by the wide commission given to the 
®oard commenced. There is an arrangement Roard _ Th6 / we re to erap i oy their funds for whatever 

£££ PFS““ •*ts th0 ' ,gllt °" es “ rr f " ti "‘ improvc ”“ t 
ment of Agriculture and the Board. At the of the districts 

beginning if last year it was arranged that the 1170. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T his included 
engineering staff should he transferred to the Depart- powers to : make piers, harbours, and roads?— I dont 
* See pp. 263-4. 

o* 
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know exactly how it came about, but the Board had South of Ireland a number of coopers, whose trade 
large powers. . ^ a y c ^. le ^y mahing firkins for butter, were thrown 

The Chairman.— These powers covered agriculture out of work by the development of creameries and 
generally, including the work of aiding and developing new methods of dealing with butter These men had 
agriculture. no experience in making fish barrels, which must be 

1171. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I quite see that. I air-tight, and special m other respects. 

only Want to know how it Came about ?-Tlie Board Mr. Duthie was asked to visit • these coopers who 
had the widest possible' discretion and instructions lived near the fishing centres, and see what could bo 
to use its large powers. The want of communications done. Acting on his advice, several of the younger 
was one of the most serious disadvantages that this coopers were sent from West- Cork and Kerry to learn 
oulying population suffered from* , the special features of the fish barrel trade to the 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I think it would be right to Board s cooperages m Donegal. The expenses of a 
think that roads were specially excepted. few of these, ]ust outside the congested area, were 

1172. The Chairman.— Have you anything to say provided by the Department of Agriculture. Mr, 
about the steamer ?— The question of abandoning the Duthie further reported that these coopers who felt 
steamer was before the Board last year and was fully competent to deal with fish barrels would he encoui- 
cousidered. A memorandum was drawn up by Mr. aged . if material^for “^*5 
Green, in March, 1905, which satisfied the Board that 
it was advisable to retain the steamer. The memo- 
randum is as follows: — 


' Memorandum oe the Rev. W. S. Green, dated 
28th' March, 1005. 


moderate terms, the men having no capital to pur- 
chase in the wholesale market. The Board issued loans 
to some of these men, and the Qranuaile has carried 
many full cargoes of staves, two or. three each year, 
from the east coast of Scotland, where delivery can 
be obtained ex ship direct from. Norway. A reasonable 
freight has been charged on the delivery at the ports 
where the coopers live, and a very considerable trade 


At last Board meeting I wa,s asked to prepare a — , — „ 

memorandum on the general utility of the ss. Qranuaile ] ias been developed, to the benefit of the t 
to the Board, and I now accordingly submit the fol- districts in the South arid West, without in any way 
lowing notes : — trespassing on the ordinary course of the shipping 

When the Congested Districts Board began work on business. The trade at the Board’s own cooperages, 
the west coast of Ireland a steamer was held_ to be w bich were established for educational purposes, and 
•essential. Without a steamer always at the disposal b ave proved a great success, have also to be provided 
of the Board it was obvious that no systematic atten- ^ j-be Qranuaile with material, and the sale, amount- 
tion could be paid to numerous populated islands and j£ g lagfc year to 10,516 barrels, repays, the cost of 
■other districts almost equally remote from ordinary ma terial, instruction, and the expenses of the Gratiu- 
lines of communication. At first a small steamer, the a ^ e w bile engaged in this special work. The coopers 
Fingal, was chartered. She had no cargo accommoda- trained to make barrels are also available for emploj- 
tion, and as the Board’s curing stations multiplied, men t by the fish curers, who must needs have coopers 
it was found that a steamer with cargo capacity should j or beading up their fish barrels, re-hooping, and pre- 
be obtained. Tbe work of the Board m the first two par i n g f or export. These coopers, who at first were 
years of its existence seemed to make fairly clear what c bi e fly Scotchmen, have, in many instances, been re- 
the future necessities would be, and accordingly the p i ace a by Irishmen. 

Board decided to build a suitable vessel, and Mr. West, ^ ^ boatbuilding industry the Granmile has 

■of Liverpool, was asked to prepare a design. Various also been of serv j ce i n delivering the material at the 
members of the Board made suggestions as to what , w here the industry has been developed by the 
was desirable. The first design was discarded, a second L r( j 

•design was adopted, and the Qranuaile. was built at 0n ' the south coast, now that the Clyde Shipping 
a cost of £10,250. Company’s steamer has ceased to run, with a saving 

When she reached the west coast the Board were . ^ Board of £500 per annum, something further 

working fishing stations at about a score of sites. bave to be done to assist isolated districts with 

They were also building slips and small fishing piers the Board may become specially interested, 

from the south of Cork to the north of Donegal, and numerous tours of inspection that have beet 

the Qranuaile had to carry cargoes of salt an* barrels made mem bem and officials of the Board have 
for the fishing stations, take up fish from them, deliver . ft of the circumstances under 

cement and building materials along the coast, and 8^ the coast popu iation live, and of their needs, 

occasionally carry members of the Board, their engi- ha8 been indispensable to the work of the Board, 

Peers or inspectors, to examine into .new applications aP d which it is not likely would have been obtained 
or kee p go ing the vanouB ^rpns^ to + wjuch^ the fnanyotherway 


Board were committed. To her employment was added 
certain work connected with the Board’s' Agricultural 
Schemes. The Qranuaile was specially equipped for 
carrying cattle, and she did bring from Scotland seve- 
ral cargoes of bulls, &c., and she delivered at the 
islands each year sires for improving the breed of 
horses. 

The aim of the Congested Districts Board in starting 
fishing stations where no actual fish trade had pre- 
viously existed, was to get the industry up to a 
standard that would induce fish merchants to come 
.and take over the business. 


The Qranuaile has often been utilised by Commis- 
sions and by Government to great advantage, and. n 
she were not there, steamers should have been cnatwiea 
or the work left undone. , . , 

When the Department of Agriculture was founded 
and made responsible for enforcing the law against 
steam trawling and other fishery offences, they P rt> " 
cured the steam cruiser Helga for this special purpose- 
It was on the east and south coast that offences 
this character were most prevalent ; but as complain 
had come from Galway Bay and other western - 
tricts an arrangement was come to between tne noa™ 


This has now become an accomplished, fact, and the tricts an arrangement was come ^ . 6 ^ the 

■Board no longer act as fish curers or fish merchants. ^ «“ Department whereby *e captam^i 
They cannot, however, relax their interest in the mere Granuaile was furnished with a wan A 

remote places, because, where the output is small and was made available * or P°J lce J' .. borne by 
the facilities inferior to the more prosperous fishing service the expenses of the Granua become 

‘centres down south, there is practically no competition Department. Breaches of t cou ld 

between buyers, and a bad season might throw some l ess frequent since it was discoveied or moI0 

of the poorer stations back on the Board’s hands. The and would be enforced ; but every X . f t b e ffrann- 
fact that the Board is in a position to resume work captures of steam trawlers fell to the | 1 . be the 

at the stations exercises a healthy influence cn the at &> and utilising her m this manner w ] ier e 

trade. In Donegal the great success of the herring most economical means of enforcing 
fishery has ensured ample competition; but, except at breaches of it are now few and far b • , jgjands 

Cleggan, where as many as nine firms have been The Board have now acquired a nu suppose, 
bidding against each other in the mackerel season, off the coast, the development of wnicn > ba 3 

the fish trade is not yet large enough on the coasts of require at least as much attention in , ,, p0ff et 

Mayo and Galway to ensure healthy competition at been accorded to them _ in the P ast - boatSi 

all the stations that it is most desirable to maintain. of keeping in touch with the Board s ar0 

In recent years applications were made from fishing with the men who have got fishery loans, _ ^ ; Sj 

centres in the south-west of Ireland for aid in develop- applicants for the same, and with tne w 
ing the coopering industry, and so to secure for this I think, not lightly to be abandoned. _* snia ll 

•country the profits on the supply of the 'thousands The chartering of steamers and de ry . ra ;i 

of barrels that are needed every year for. the mackerel • consignments, whether by steamer or roa 
trade with America. Most of the barrels required would of course cost far more than n - the 

•were imported from Scotland or England. In the to the account of the Qranuaile. Assu & 

* See opinion of Counsel, p. 274. 
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work now being done has to continue, and the Board’s 
learner be no longer available a cost for carriage iar 
greater than the sum credited m annexed table of 
'expenses and receipts of steamer would have to be 
met by the Board. 

from this point of view the sums credited to the 
Granuaile for her work in the past should have been 
at least twice as great as that now shown to credit in 

^It^true that when the Board began work railways 
jid not exist in West Kerry, in Connemara, to Achill 
Sound nor in Donegal, west of Letterkenny, and the 
town of Donegal. The new railways give facilities to 
many districts in which the Board are interested, and 
render them accessible from head-quarters, and though 
these of communication need extensions, it is 
-undoubtedly much more easy to manage the outlying 
•districts now than in the earlier years. 


It has been suggested that on account of the expense j 0( j 90 6. 
of maintaining a steamer, the Granuaile might be sold . — 

as no longer necessary. 1%. F, W. D. 

I think the time has not yet come for cutting our Mitchell, 
means of direct communication with the coast and 
island populations of the West, and 1 the expenses, after 
deducting payments for the services of the steamer, as 
shown in the statement following, while great, com- 
pared with the price of a few fishing boats or other 
matters on which the money saved might be expended, 
does not seem excessive when taken as part of the 
administrative expenses of an important Government 
Department whose first care must, be to keep in close 
touch with the districts which they were constituted 
to serve. 

W. S. Green. 

28th March, 1905. 


SS. “GRANUAILE.” 

Purchase and Incidental Expenses connected therewith, ... ... ••• ■■■ 

Upkeep of boat, wages, &c., for ten years from date of purchase, February, 1895, to Feb- 
ruary, 1905, 

Total Cost, 


Total Earnings of Steamer up to February, 1905 (including estimated earnings for year 

. 1904-’05), . — 

Net Cost to Board, 


£ s. d. , 
10,486 3 8 

36,236 7 2 . 
£46,722 10 10 
£ s. d. 
8,350 0 0 
£38,372 10 10 


Average Annual Expenditure and Receipts 


under different heads for the Five Years ended 31st March, 
1904: — 











Receipts. 


Captain 

Coal. 

Oil and 
Engine- 

Stores. 

Pilot- 

age, 

Dues, 

Con- 

sulting 

En- 

gineer. 

Small | 
Re- 
pars. 

General 

Inci- 
den als, 
Insur- 

1 &c.’ 

1 

Total | 

Freight j 

Bt 

Freight 1 

Barrels, 
Staves, 
Looms 
and 
Works 
Plant. | 

Passen- 

Polioe 

Duties. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Net 

Cosh 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£• 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 1 £ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,189 

1,089 

U7 

63 

72 

184 

410 

497 '■ 

3,640 

30 i 204 1 

271 | 

90 

67 

662 

2,978 


1173. Mr. Kavanagh. — You heard the evidence of 
Mr. Micks. Are you of the same opinion as he that 
it was too expensive ? — I gathered that Mr. Micks 
thought the Board could save a great deal by hiring a 
steamer when required, that there would be other very 
great advantages in hiring a steamer ; but in my 
•opinion that would lead to great disadvantages. It 
would be impossible to hire suitable vessels when they 
were wanted. We should have considerable difficulty 
and inconvenience, and as the Board’s steamer is con- 
stantly employed, I do not see that hiring would be 
any economy. 

1174. What is the cost — about ^2,500 a year? — 
'Quite that. The cost would be reduced greatly if the 
accounts took note of the fact that a good deal of the 
■work of the steamer is carrying members of the Board 
and officers of the Board on inspection duty ; if the 
full cost of that service was credited to the steamer. 
There is now only a nominal credit given in the 
■ accounts for that work. When the boat carries 
material it is credited with the amount of the freight 
in the accounts. 

1175. Mr. Micks, I think, considered that nearly 
all the inspection work could be done from inland. Is 
that so or not? — No, sir, I do not think it could. It 
would be impossible to carry on the inspection of 
marine works from the land. I think the cost would 
be very much increased. 

1176. Therefore you think we must have a 
steamer, whether owned by the Board or hired? — I 
think Mr. Micks admitted that the Board must have 
a steamer, either the present vessel of its own or hire 
one. This boat is constantly employed, and I don’t 
see how hiring could be anything but a loss. It might 
result in hiring a less seaworthy boat, and trouble 
might arise from that. Only lately the Board had to 
■send down some materials to an estate in the South 
•ol Ireland, and by using the steamer we saved ^100 in 
“reight. The contractors stated that their price for 


delivery on the estate would be at least £100 more 
than the price for delivery in Dublin. The Board’s 
steamer carried the goods, and there was this saving 
of £100. 

1177. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Does a saving of that kind 
very often occur? — The boat is constantly employed 
in carrying stores for marine works and so on, but 
has not hitherto carried much for the estates. In this 
case a large quantity of materials was carried for 
estates work. 

1178. How many months in the year would the boat 
be required? — It is required practically every day of 
the year. 

1179. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do not you think 
the question is not to be decided by such a balance- 
sheet as Mr. Micks suggested? Is not the steamer a 
necessity for the proper administration of the work 
of the Board? — Yes. 

1180. It would be difficult to carry out the adminis- 
tration of the- work without the steamer ? — It would. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is the way to look 
at it. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — But need the Board have its own 
steamer 1 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The steamer, as person- 
ally I am aware, is required constantly. You cannot 
foresee the requirements a week ahead, and thus it 
would not be possible to charter a steamer for the 
work. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — And to charter a steamer for the 
whole of the time might be more expensive. 

1181. Mr. O’Kelt.y. — Is the “ Granuaile ” the class 
of boat generally used for the carrying of this class of 
materials? — It is admirably, designed for the purpose 
of its work. Although it is a small boat it is an 
admirable sea boat, and carries about 150 to 200 tons 
of freight; and there are three cabins for carrying 
parties engaged in visits of inspection. 
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1182. That may be so. But what I ask is this, is 
the “Granuaile” the class of boat generally engaged 
in the class of work you have just mentioned — carry- 
ing material ? — She has proved to be perfectly adapted 
to the work. 

1183. She may be adapted to the work. But is she 
the class of boat generally used for that kind of work ? 
Is the “ Granuaile ” a yacht? — She does not resemble 
the boats doing coasting work, but for many purposes 
she is better than any other coasting boat. 

1184. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The expense of 
the “ Granuaile ” lias been alwayB a matter of anxiety 
to the Board? — Yes. 

1185. And the suggestions for the hiring of a 
steamer have been considered, and necessarily there 
has been a good deal of discussion from time to time 
at the Board ? — Yes ; several members were in favour 
of giving up the steamer. 

1186. There has not been one strong current of 
opinion? — The balance of opinion since Mr. Green 
submitted his memorandum has been decidedly in 
favour of keeping the steamer. 

1187. You put it that way. The consideration from 
time to time of the question of retaining it or not 
up to the present has shown that the balance of ad- 
vantage is in favour of retaining the “ Granuaile ” ? 
— Yes. I have here a memorandum of the subsidies 
to steamer services by the Board. It is as follows : — 

SUBSIDIES TO STEAMER SERVICES. 

(a) In the first year of their operations, in 

April, 1892, the Board established a tri-weekly ser- 
vice between Galway and Aran Islands, agreeing to 
pay a subsidy of £700 a year to the Galway Steam 
Boat Company. This arrangement has continued 
up to the present. ' 

To further assist the Company a loan of £2,300, 
since repaid, was made to them in 1896. 

Calls have at times been made at Kilkerrin, on 
the coast of Connemara, but as only one steamer is 
provided it has been found better to improve the 
Aran service than to call at places on the main- 
land which are less in need of assistance. 

(b) In 1896 the Board subsidised a service between 
Westport and Clifden on the south and Belmullet 
on the north, paying £300 a .year, but the service 
was discontinued on 28th February, 1898. 

(c) For nine months, between April and Decem- 
ber, 1897, a subsidy of £250 was paid to establish a 
service between Sligo and Broadhaven. 

(d) On 1st July, 1898, a service was commenced 
on the coast of Donegal with a subsidy of £600 a 

E >ar from the Board. The terminal ports were 
ondonderry and Donegal, with occasional calls, as 
weather and tides permitted, at Ballyness, Burton- 
port, Mount Charles, and Dunfanaghy. This 
arrangement ceased in June, 1901. 

(e) In November, 1901, a subsidy of £500 a year 
commenced to be paid to the Clyde Shipping Com- 
pany to assist them in continuing a weekly service 
on the South-Western coast, between Cork, Schull, 
Bantry, Castletownbere, Sneem, and Dingle. This 
service was maintained until November, 1903, when 
it was discontinued, as it was still carried on at a 
loss, and as the Board would not increase their sub- 
sidy, in view of considerable local opposition to the 
Board giving any assistance. 

In connection with this matter it may be added 
that in 1905 the Board concluded an arrangement 
with the Great Southern and Western Railway Com 
pany and the Cork, Bandon and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, by which the then existing railway 
rates for goods carried to Kenmare, Bantry and 
Tralee will not be increased, and a special schedule 
of reduced rates has been fixed for Sneem via Ken- 
mare. The Board gave an undertaking that they 
would not subsidise any line of steamers plying on 
the South-Western Coast, except it be a purely local 
service not extending to Cork or Limerick. 

This arrangement was made after the withdrawal 
of the Clyde Shipping Company’s steamer, and pro- 
vided for the wants of several districts which would 
otherwise have suffered. 

(/) For several seasons between 1900 and 1905, 
while the Board were endeavouring to establish a 
spring mackerel fishery at Blacksod Point, north of 
Achill, they chartered a small steamer to run from 
Blacksod to Tonragee, a siding on the Midland 
Railway between Achill Sound and Mulranny. They 
paid £135 a month, and the cost in six years 
amounted to £2,375. 


(g) For a short time in the winter of 19034 
Board paid a small subsidy to the Bantry IW 
Steamboat Company for running extra trips to r 
vey herrings to market, but the quantity of fr«h 
fish carried did not justify the continuance of th 
extra service beyond a few weeks. 

The total expenditure on the above-mention^ 
steamer services has been as follows, nn 
March, 1906 ’ P TO 41st ' 

(a) Galway Bay ... ... «inoa» 

(b) West Coast of Mayo 

(c) North Coast of Mayo 

(d) Donegal 

(e) South Coast, Kerry, &c. 

(/) Blacksod 

( g ) Bantry Bay 

Total 


1,750 

2,375 


1188. The Chairman.— No doubt we shall have be- 
fore us the reasons for withdrawing the subsidies? 

Yes.* 

1189. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Does this memo- 
randum cover the whole period of the Board’s opera- 
tions ? — Yes. 

1190. ‘About twelve years ? — N o, sir ; fourteen years. 

1191. Sir John Oolomb. — Where subsidies were with- 
drawn by arrangement with the railway companies, 
from various districts, did you make enquiries as to. 
the effect upon the price of food charged bv shop- 
keepers. Did the Congested Districts Board in those 
districts where subsidies were withdrawn in conse- 
quence of local opposition inquire whether the ar- 
rangements made with the railway companies were 
such as to permit of the people getting goods as 
cheaply as they did before by steamer? — Local en- 
quiries into that point have not since been made, but 
no complaints have been received, and the Board con- 
sider that the arrangements with the railway com- 
panies were such that the district concerned would not. 
suffer. 

1192. Did not the fact that the steamer subsidised 
by the Board required a place of landing lead the- 
Boaid to construct a pier in Kenmare river for that 
purpose? — At Sneem. This was not the only steamer 
calling there. There were several — a Limerick steamer 
among others. 

1193. And other steamers can use the landing place?' 
—Yes. 

The Chairman. — This is perhaps a question for local 
enquiry in the district when the Commission goes into; 
the country. 

1194. Mr. O’Kelly. — C an you tell me why theBoardi 
withdrew the Achill and Belmullet subsidy?— It was 
many years before I was Secretary. The Chairman* 
has instructed me to draw up the reasons in each case. 

I cannot tell you now. 

1195. Sir John Golomb. — Can you give us the facts- 
about the erection of a residence for nurses ?— when 
Lady Dudley’s scheme for the nursing institution m 
the congested districts was formed, the Board agreed, 
at the request of Lady Dudley, to provide the capital 
for erecting cottages for the nurses where accommodar 
tion could not otherwise be found. The Nursing In- 
stitution agreed to pay the Board interest on the 
capital outlay. Only five cottages were provided, ine- 
cost was about £350 each. 

1196. The Chairman. — Memorandum A, which you 
have handed in, deals, does it not, with the relation* 
of the Board with the Estates Commissioners? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — This memorandum give* 
a description of the position as between the Congested 
Districts Board and the Land Commission? — Yes. 

1197. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Estates Com- 
missioners have full liberty to purchase estates witm t 
congested districts? — They have. 

1198. It rests with the landlord whether he woul 
deal with the Board or with the Estates Commissio - 
ers ? — Yes. 

1199. The Chairman.— Under the Act of 1903 ?— 


1200. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not the c 
that the Estates Comm-Bsioners themselves h»v® “ . 
their power under the present circumstances, witn 
consent of the landlord, to deal with the conges 
estates within the congested districts under the ] 
diction of the Congested Districts Eoard ?— They • 

The only distinction is that the Commissioners u 
the Land Act cannot lose more than ten per cen ■ >, 
the Board is not limited to the loss on that 


•Seep. 277. 
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1201. That is a distinction without a difference, 
[because the Board have not lost anything like ten 
oer cent. But is it not in the power of the Estates 
•Commissioners to do within the congested districts 
-what the Board is doing for them ?— It is, sir. 

1202. In regard to land ? — It is. 

1203. So that there are two agencies operating in 
-,the same way in the same area? — Yes. But one im- 
portant point is it is not necessary. The Board were 
given these powers before the Estates Commissioners 
were created, and they were acting on these powers 
and were given a separate district in which to operate, 
and it savours rather of trespassing, as the Estates 
Commissioners have the rest of the country. 

1204- But they do it as a matter of fact, and there 
is nothing in the law to prevent them? — No. 

1205. As regards transfer of land and subsequently 
•dealing with land, the Congested Districts Board can 
do what the Estates Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed to do ?— They can. 

1206. Then, you have two agencies in the same area 
applied to the same work? — There are two agencies, 
one of which has the legal right to do this work in 
both areas, and the other is not absolutely confined to 
one area, but practically confined to it. Its opera- 
tions must be for the benefit of the congested parts of 
the country. 

1207. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Estates Commis- 
sioners, as a matter of fact, do not deal identically 
■with the Congested Districts Board with the purchase 

■ of estates in the congested province. Their operations 
are somewhat different? — The difference is one that 
Mr. Doran will be able to explain. 

1208. They appear to be rather considerable. I would 
like to add to what Sir Antony MacDonnell has asked 
a question, whether that is not an additional disad- 
vantage. You have two agencies for the purchase and 

• division of estates operating in the. same province, 
and under different rules? — It is quite possible that 
the most rapid system is more applicable to the non- 

■ congested districts where the estates are not so badly 
in need of re-arrangement and assistance. 

1209. It seems to me a disadvantage that the opera- 
tions of the two authorities are not conducted under 
the same rules or principles? — If the circumstances 
vary, if two estates differ in their circumstances, it 
is natural that the mode of treatment may differ. 

1210. The mode of treatment might differ in estates 
that do not differ ? — It might possibly. I think there 
was a case in the County Kerry, mentioned by Mr. 
Bryce, where the Congested Districts Board purchased 
an estate and the Estates Commissioners purchased 
another estate adjoining it. 

1213. There are certain examples given here, the 
•Ckremorris Estate and the Wills Sandford Estate, in 

which the Estates Commissioners apparently did not 
.go upon different principles? — I am sure Mr. Doran 
will fully explain all those points. 

1214. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did not you or Mr. Micks 
tell us that an arrangement was come to between the 
Estates Commissioners and the Congested Districts 
Board so that they could not clash ? — That is in regard 
to the negotiations for, or the purchase of, one estate. 
But that would not prevent one Department from 
purchasing an estate adjoining an estate purchased 
Dy the other. 

1215. They never have clashed? — The two Depart- 
ments have never clashed ? Except in one case where 
’the Board were negotiating for an estate, and the 
■owner subsequently opened negotiations with the 
Estates Commissioners. But as the Estates Commis- 
sioners are now informed of every estate with which 
the Board propose to deal such a circumstance will not 
•occur again. 

, 1216. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But at the same 
time there seems to be some inconvenience in having 
two systems of improvements going on on adjoining 
•estates? — Yes; that is obvious if the circumstances of 
the estates are alike and the two estates are treated 
ln a different manner. 

1217. Is the work of migration a troublesome and 

■ delicate work ? — Yes, exceedingly. 

1218.. Have the Estates Commissioners conducted any 
migration scheme up to the present ? — That is a matter 
•on which I would beg of you to ask Mr. Doran. 

1219. In connection with the relations between the 
Board and the Estates Commissioners, I wish to ask 
£pon whom does it devolve to vest estates in the 
Board? — Since the passing of the Act of 1903, the 
Estates Commissioners vest the estates purchased by 
’the Board. 


1220. Since the Act of 1903 was passed the Board s t 10 1906 _ 

has purchased a very large amount of property ? — p ' L 

They have. Mr. F. W. D. 

1221. Has that property all been vested already in SIit °h el l 
the Congested Districts Board? — No; there were very 

few estates vested at the end of the last financial 
year. There was a very small proportion of them 
vested. Since then more rapid progress has been made. 

But there is still a large number which the Board 
have agreed to purchase still not yet vested in them. 

The total value of the ninety-four estates purchased 
under the Act of 1903 was £1,172,000. The value of 
the twelve estates which had been vested in the Board 
by the Estates Commissioners at that date was 
£203,000. Up to that date twelve estates had been 
vested in the Board by the Estates . Commissioners. 

Ten estates had been vested by the Land Judge. The 
Board buy a minority of the property they purchase 
through the Land Judges Court. 

1222. Since the passing of the Act of 1903 how many 
months have elapsed between the purchase of the estate 
and its being vested in the Board by the Estates Com- 
missioners? Would you tell me, has it averaged 
twelve months? — In a great many cases two years. 

The Board’s solicitor has prepared a memorandum on 
that point. 

1223. In the interval between the purchase of an 
estate and its being vested in the Congested Districts 
Board, is the Congested Districts Board legally entitled 
to make any improvements on the estate ? — No ; they 
are advised by their solicitor that they would run 
great risk in doing so. They are not to interfere 
with boundaries or carry on improvement works. 

1224. Has not there been intense local dissatisfac- 
tion with the Congested Districts Board owing to its 
not being able to proceed to arrange the estates ? — 

There has been great dissatisfaction. 

1225. Have the people in those localities put the 
responsibility on the Board, not knowing that the 
Board had no control over the delay ? — In many cases. 

1226. You give this answer without in the least 
questioning the willingness of the Estates Commis- 
sioners to co-operate in the working of the Board? — 

The delay was principally accounted for by the want 
of funds. Since the passing of the Act of 1903 there 
was no arrangement allotting to the Board any 
separate portion of the funds issued for purchase. 

1227. From whatever cause the machinery has 
worked so slowly, is it not perfectly deplorable that 
much property, bought by the Board since 1903, has 
not come into their hands in such a way that the 
Board could operate upon it? — Yes: It is a great dis- 
advantage that the estates which the Board have 
agreed to buy cannot be vested in a short time, so that 
the operations could commence. 

1228. After the estate is vested in the Board the 
Board’s ameliorating operations must be necessarily 
slow ? — Time is of great importance. The tenants are 
impatient ; and it is most important for tba Board to 
deal with the estate and re-sell it. 

1229. Yes. It will take a lot of time to prepare the 
estate and re-sell. Is not it a matter of importance 
that there should be expedition in the vesting of the 
estate? — Of great importance. 

1230. Our credit in the country has suffered owing 
to the delay of vesting? — There have been many 
strong protests against the delay, which was considered 
the fault of the Board. 

1231. But you would think that expedition in a 
matter of that kind should be seen to with all possible 
care ? — It is a most important matter, that the vesting 
should be expedited, and most necessary that the 
improvements should be made expeditiously. 

1232. For the past three years has it been your ex- 
perience that at each meeting of the Board the Board 
clamoured for expedition in this matter ? — They have 
frequently directed their solicitor to communicate with 
the Estates Commissioners as to the vesting of the 
estates. 

1233. Would it seem that a body which has shown 
some competency to re-arrange these estates has been, 
through this machinery, badly handicapped ?— Yes, my 
lord. But there is one other point: in some cases 
there have been difficulties in settling title. It is not 
the fault of the procedure. It is the fault of the 
whole' system of land tenure — the absence of registra- 
tion of. land. 
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1234. Has it come to your knowledge that it has 
been really difficult for the Estates Commissioners to 
set apart a special staff to investigate and to set apart 
a special fund for the purpose ? — I believe the legal 
staff was insufficient, and they have insufficient funds 
for the purpose. The staff have been doing their best. 

1235. Sir Antony MacDonnbll. — There are a few 
questions arising out of what his lordship, the 
Bishop, asked you. Are you aware of the extent 
to which estates have now been vested in the Board by 
the Estates Commissioners? Have you a return up 
to date? — I have. 

1236. Would you consult that return? — I have a re- 
turn up to the 31st March. 

1237. Have you a return up to date ? — This is a 
complete return up to date. 

1238. Are there any estates purchased by the Board 
for the year 1904 which are still unvested ? — There are. 

1239. What are they? — There is the C. J. Blake 
estate. 

1240. Is that due to difficulties of title or to delay 
in the Estates Commissioners’ Office? — I am not in a 
position to apportion the blame, if I may so call it, or 
to say where the difficulty lies. 

1241. How many estates of 1904 remain to be 
vested? — Eight estates in which the originating re- 
quest was lodged with the Estates Commissioners in 
1904 were not yet vested in the Board on 31st March, 
1905. 

1242. How many estates? — Eight, up to the 31st 
March. 

1243. I asked you up to date. Perhaps we shall 
have it later on. But I may be permitted to say 
that the facts as regards the operations of the Estates 
Commissioners present a much better appearance than 
would appear from the questions of his lordship the 
Bishop. The Estates Commissioners have shown them- 
selves absolutely willing to give precedence to all cases 
of the Congested Districts Board as regards vesting. 
And they have informed the Board that money will 
be withheld in estates purchased by the Board? — At 
present out of eight there only remains two which 
are not vested. 

1244. For 1905, can you say? — There are a great 
many of that year. 

1245. I think you had better compare it later. 
That there has been delay, nobody doubts, but the 
Estates Commissioners will be able to explain how 
the delay occurred. 

1246. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Mr. Mitchell , 
you are aware that Sir Antony MacDonnell at our 
Board has striven most vigorously to expedite 
matters? — I am aware of that. 

1247. And latterly the success has been very great? 
— I think since Sir Antony took what I may call a 
strong line in the matter an immense improvement 
has occurred. 

1248. And we may assume the complete willingness 
and anxiety of the Estate Commissioners to co-operate 
With us ?—The chief difficulty was understood to be 
one of staff. The difficulty has been from the Board’s 
work being done m a Department which had more 
than enough to do without it. 

n °f a fact that we can do nothing to im- 
prove those estates vested in us from the beginning of 
spring until winter sets in again?— It often lead! in 
that way to the loss of a year. 

1250. Sir John Colomb.— Putting aside all question 
of the cause of delay, and following up the bishop 
as regards the result of delay, I want to ask one ques- 
tmn. When the Congested Districts Board has agreed 
with a landlord for the purchase of an estate, what 
then happens ? The Congested Districts Board agrees 
In landlo f d . t0 Purchase his estate— what hap- 
that I! 6 he firSt Ste ? 1 have explained 

JSf these memoranda. When the Board 
E, wt f. landlord to purchase) the estate, the 
Board s solicitor takes the matter up and draws up a 
preliminary agreement -with the landlord on the terns 
approved of by the Board. The next step is that the 
Ifif + !f llclt 1 i ; r i ,r f, pare8 . tlle forms that are) required 
by statute called the originating request, which is 
th^L^d?' 5 * F? th f f?? ard ’ and then sent on by 
filter to the Estates Commissioners^ 

plz thf 't t S er ” ,,raies m *“ the “«•' -a «»- 

Th 1 5il5|.* he *•“ » collecting the rents !_ 

Ihe Board s eoUeitor in preparing this preEminarr 
agreement niatoe it a etipnlation that the b“ 3 
should receive the rent, from a certain date, which k 
agreed upon between the vendor and the Board. 


1252. Therefore, the Board during that interval • 
in the position of a landlord. Pending purchase the'* 
are receiving the rents?— They are in the position % 
a land agent — they are collecting the rents. 01 


1253. What is to prevent the landlord, the Con 
gested Districts Board, from going on with this work 
on the estate, just as if it were an individual personal 
landlord ? — There is a possibility that the title mar 
not be made and the purchase may not go through T 

1254. That is one cause, and also is it not the case- 
that most of these tenants, being statutory tenants 
the landlord has no power whatever, the Congested 
Districts Board has no power whatever to dram or 
open, or square farms ? — He is paralysed by the Act of 
1881? — That is what I stated in answer to Dr 
O’Donnell. 

1255. Whether the delay in the legal transfer be 
long or short, the provisions of the Act of 1881 
paralyse the action of the Board in improvement works-, 
and squaring farms ? — As a matter of fact, not as a- 
necessary condition of the Act. 

1256. It produces that result? — Partly owing to the 
delay in getting the machinery together. If the 
Estates Commissioners had as large a staff as they 
want, and if money were freely provided, there would 
not be so long a delay. 

1257. The price having been settled, how does the 
question of price and legal delay affect position? 
How would any amount of money given extra avoid 1 
the hanging up of the action of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board from the time that it in effect becomes the 
landlord ? — I mean to say if there had been a sufficient 
staff for the immediate examination of title, and there 
was no delay on that point, there -might yet have been 
a delay, and there was delay owing to the Govern- 
ment not providing a sufficient amount of cash to meet 
the cases that had arisen. 


1258. The Chairman. — I do not quite follow your 
answers to Sir John Colomb. You agree with him 

that the Act of 1881 ? — Pardon me ; the Act of 

1903. 


1259. Sir John Colomb. — I spoke of the Act of 
1881. In the old days there were scattered throughout 
Ireland men who spent their lives in improving their 
estates. Since the Act of 1881 they ceased to do so by 
reason of the difficulties and by reason of new con- 
dition of things. Very well. By the process you 
describe, the Congested Districts Board assumes the 
position during the interregnum of a landlord under 
the conditions imposed by the Act of 1881. Is not 
that so? — No, sir; in the interregnum the Board is- 
simply a land agency which collects the rents. They 
have no legal power to do anything more. 

' 1260. Because the landlord or the agent had not. 
That is my point. Do you follow me?— I am afraid 
I do not. 

1261. Because the landlord has been converted by 
the Act of 1881, merely into a collector of rents. He 
has no power to alter farms or square things. There- 
fore you are in the position of an agent by reason of 
the fact that under the Act of 1881 the landlord has 
no power to do improvements except by agreement 
with the tenants, and by their willingness and co- 
operation? — A landlord has certain powers to inter- 
fere with holdings, but Mr. Doran, or the Board's 
solicitor will be able to give information that I cannot 
on those points. 

1262. That is, you would prefer the development' 
of that question by others. I only asked you so as 
to get the matter clear. I wanted to know what 
really has been the position during the interregnum 
— whether the Congested Districts Board is really 
paralysed, and, if so, why? — This, perhaps, is year 
difficulty, sir. The reason the Board cannot inter- 
fere is that if the title fell through, and the estate- 
had to be returned to the landlord, great complica- 
tions and difficulties would arise if the Board haa 
interfered with the rents and boundaries of holdings, 
and in that way prevented the restitution of the 
estate to the owner. 

1263. Then I may take it that that in your view 
is the main reason — the danger of the thing 
falling through in the end, rather than anything 
else? — Yes, that is the real reason. 

1264. The Chairman. — Of course, Mr. Mitchell, if 
the estate is actually vested in the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, improvements have to he made with 
the consent of the tenant ?— In some" cases, the Boara 
have certain powers of interference. 
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ttotomtTgSiSy ' “«e to cogent be- 

connection with holdings. 

1066 Is the estate only nested in the Congyted 
n’otriete Boaid when the money is actually pad by 
f Wts Connnissioners to the landlord? Gene- 
X 5 that point. The vest™ and the provision 
ft money lire generally simuWens. Of course 
he money does not come to the Board. It is dis- 
SiZd by the Estates Commissioners. 

“ffli have been ashed about the delay. The 
J2 oi purchase of the Congested District. Board 
^practically unlimited ?-Th.y are. 

IPfiB And the funds at the disposal of the Estates 
cSioner. are very limited !-That is true. 

1269 Therefore, if the Congested Districts Board 
increased the magnitude of their purchase opera- 

„ A „ . i aree scale, as is evident has been the case 
35 the passing of the Act of 1903, and that the 
Estates Comm issf oners also buy land largely m other 
places, there is sure to be lack of funds ?— Yes , 
hut the proportion borne by the Board s pur- 
chases to the gross amount of money provided 
should be taken into account. If the Board’s pur- 
chases as compared with the amount of money pro- 
vided ’are very moderate they should not be delayed, 
because other purchases have been excessive. 

1270 Since 1903 how much has been the demand 
bv the Congested Districts Board upon the Estates 
Commissioners in respect of land purchase?— 
£ 1 , 200 , 000 . 

1271. The amount provided by the Treasury to the 
Estates Commissioners has been about £17,000,000. 
Therefore, out of this £17,000,000 which they have 
obtained, they have had to pay how much to the 
Congested Districts Board? — £700,000. The balance 
of the £1,200,000 is not ripe yet for advances. It is 
not yet vested. The Estates Commissioners have 
vested in the Board about £700,000 so far, out of the 
£17,000,000. 

1272. But do you think that the delay that Dr. 
O’Donnell has been speaking of is due to lack of 
money available for the Estates Commissioners, or 
to any other cause?— It was, I believe, primarily due 
to the want of sufficient stafi, and secondly to there 
being insufficient money. 

1273. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is that so 1—1 be- 
lieve so. . 

1274. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it easier to dispose oi, 
or adapt several estates, or to adapt one or two ? 

Do you mean, is it easier to deal with the smaller 
quantity ? 

1275. Yes, to deal with it from your point of view? 
— Of course a large number of estates would be dealt 
with proportionately more economically than a few. 

1276. But would they be dealt with quicker ?— That 
depends entirely on the stafE. If the number is in 
excess of the abilities of the staff, there would be 
delay. 

1277. I understood you to say you were not able to 
do it so expeditiously as you would like it to be done ? 
—That was with regard to the investigation of 
title. That work depends directly on the number of 
cases, and the trouble of each case. One case does 
not affect the other. 

1278. Therefore, the more estates the more delay ? 
Yes. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — You have said to the Chairman 
that the income of the Congested Districts Board was 


1282. The Chairman.— What is that 1 —' There is that g 1Q| 1906 . 
limit imposed on both departments as to the amount _ — 

of untenanted land not re-sold, but it is not Mr. F. W. D- 
practically an obstruction, it is such a high limit. Mitchell. 

1283 Mr O’Kelly. — How do yon arrive at your 
conclusion that the Esbates Commmonas ® 
practically limited in their power of purchase , whilst 
the Congested Districts Board are practically un- 
limited. . 

1284. The Chairman.— May I explain. I did not 
ask Mr. Mitchell whether it was not a fact that the 
powers of purchase of the Congested Distaicts Boaad 
were unlimited, whereas the powers of the Estates 
Commissioners were limited. What I asked him was 
whether it was not a fact that, while the poweis of 
purchase by the Congested Districts Boardweie 
practically unlimited, the funds at the disposal of 
the Estates Commissioners for thus purpose were 
limited, my point being, that if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board buy on a very large scale, without any 
reference at all to the funds at the dmposal o^ the 
Estates Commission, and then the bill is sent 
to the Estates Commission, there must he a delay 
before the bill is paidt-Yes if the money provided 
by Government is insufficient for all, as has been 
EL case in the past. Mr. O'Kelly’s question is 
whether there is a limit. The Act impose, a limit of 
thirty times the guarantee for each county. 

1285 Mr. O’Kelly. — Yes. I understand ; but the 
point remains that the Estates Commission may have 
on its hands land up to the value of five milhons, 
whilst the Congested Districts Board is confined to 
Tne and a-qnalter millions ?-Yes, of untenanted 
land. 

1286. The Chairman.— Will yon explain the limita- 
tion to thirty times the guarantee?— I mean thirty 
times the annual value of the guarantee fund. 

1287. Sir Erancxs Mowatt. — Under which Act? 

The Act of 1903 ; Section 40. 

1288. The Chairman.— The Guarantee Fund amounts 
now to how much ? — To £3,000,000 a year, and the 
Treasury have power to raise the limit t n/on mn MO 
that so that there is really a fund of £ 180 , 000 ,UUU. 

There is no restriction short of £180,000,000, provided 
the money is found. 

1289. On whom is this limit of £180,000,000 piaced J 
—The Act authorises advances, leaving out the ques- 
tion of findi n g money — the Act authorises advances, 
amounting fo? the whole of Ireland to a sum of 
£180,000,000. 

1290. Do you mean advances by the Treasury?— 

The limit is half that, or £90,000,000, ^“re- 
ference to the Treasury. With reference to the Trea- 
sury it can be advanced to £180,000,000. 

1291. I do not quite follow yet. The Act of lg 
vou say, allows advances up to £180,000, 000. 
advanced by whom to whom ?— Advanced under the 
Land Purchase Acts. 


umb me mcume oi wie 

practically unlimited. 

The Chairman. — O h, no ; pardon 
chase 


The pur- 

1279. Mr. O’Kelly. — T hat they were practically un- 
limited, and that the powers of the Estates Com- 
missioners were limited? — They are both limited by 
the Act to the limit placed by statute on each county. 
There is a certain limit. 

1280. Is it not a fact that the Estates Commissioners 
may have on their hands at one time land up to the 
value of £5,000,000? — Yes, of untenanted land. 

1281. Whilst the Congested Districts Board is 
limited to one and a-quarter millions? — That is one 
limit. 


1292 Advanced by the Estates Commissioners ? 
Yes, under the Land Purchase Acts. 

1293 Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat is the exact 
section you refer to?— Section 40. 

Sir John Colomb.— I want to ask you, 
a question abont this matter of value on page 6 
of Memorandum A.* 

1294. The Chairman.— Excuse me for a moment. I 
want to become a little clearer about this matter of 
the £180 000,000'. The £180,000,000 you have rrf 
lour iX Mr. Mitchell, is the limit of Jeamog 
fth the Treasury may b J “» 1 g u V? f £ 

tlin rmrnose of land purchase? — It is the umir as 
rlg.4?ecurity. The security which A*™*** 0“£ 
mission look, to for the repayment oi advances “S'"! 
for the purchase of holdings is the mnto fund 
£3 000 000 a year. Advances may be made up to 
tldrtv times the value of that security, which gives 
fmmwo before the Estates Commission would 
SX advances were in excess of ^e eecun^. 

1295. Is Sart St 
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Sept. 10, 1906- the county. This limit is thirty times the guaranteed 1309. So that the inference would he tw 
Mr F~w D £90 000 000°* but “ the gross ’ 14 amounts to f^ugh any difficulty or want of energy JA? 8 *** 

Kell ' , 0 ’° 00 - oi the , Estat es Commissioners that thisXla?^ part 

1296. Sir John Colomb. -Questions were asked !t was entirely due to the interpreted 

about untenanted land, and the limits imposed on Y 5 UC £ y. as then accepted by the rv°* 

the Estates Commissioners and the Congested Dis- er ? I should say first, that the new arranw! 

-■* js "™ 4 .»« S . 


ana me vxmgesiea 

tricts Board as to the holding at one time of un- 
tenanted land. I see in Memorandum A that the 
effect of Section 74 of the Act of 1903 is to -limit the 
total value of untenanted lands in the hands of the 
Congested Districts Board to £1,237,500. Is not that 

«sn ? Tr- 

” ao aoiivncu uy ox scan in tne Estates Comm' - ” 

1237. Very d Not that i> the Unit »„ tie “ h ™£* n th »* “terpretaheHi 

Congested Districts Board? — Yes. n T™ hT* to *^ 1 ®^' on g e sted Districts Board 

1298. And we have gob the figure for the other. 

Has that limit been anywhere nearly approached ? — 

Not in any degree. 

1299. Could you give a rough estimate — taking the - — • 

transactions in the past and experience of dealing with Sir Antony MacDonnell— W ell, in that the r„„j 
untenanted land — of what might be approximately suffered with every other landlord. ™ 

taken as the annual value in rental of that land, mi 

coming m to the Congested Districts Board, which r a Mo watt. — F rom the moment 

they have purchased under this Act ?— They have ^? ald obtalTled P ri °rity to the 

given, I think, about £330,000 for untenanted land SJ ? r * ^ - the nu “ ber of other cases bei 
under the Act of 1903 and £120,000 under previous wSS'ifTrr? dld **£ mte rfere with s 
Acts. Something like 90,000 acres have been bought. fc gatlon of title 1 — Apparently so. 

1300. Will at was the rental value of that. I will 
not press you if you have not the figures ready ? 

Mr. Beyce— I think it is about 10s. an acre. 


“J ■'“c uuauutuon W 

paratively recent. It was only in Julv tw «T C0Ia ' 
ing of estates made rapid progress/ T hr Ted " 
secondary cause was the want of staff. 6Ueve 4 

mo. Two causes contributed in your opinion 
was the deficiency of staff in the Estates 
sioners’ Office. Another Uram «- 


priority in the reading of title, and comjXd tfoX 
assume a position on the roster in accordance wift 
the general rule applicable m other cases?— Yes 
a third reason may be stated to be the limited am oust 
of money advanced for the purposes of the 1 ■ Unt 


+v/+^i. ? lr doHN Colo mb. — I will not press you on 
that, but, by-iand-by, you will be able to show us, 
from the results of your experience, what is about 
the amount that is coming into the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for untenanted land in its hands, be- 
cause, it seems to me a certain security, and a very 
fine paying thing? -I am safe to say that by grazing 

m - *?““* a™ t he, art 

paying the Land Commission. 

ar , 1302 - ,^ nd 7°^ can give in the figures if there are 
any on that point?— Yes. + 


,. 1312 l ; S j r Antony MacDonnell— And since then 
there has been rapid progress ?— They have made 
progress since that. 

1313. Sir Feancis MowATT.-It is not, in point of 
fact, the pressure of other landlords, that has afiected 
you since that priority was given ?— 1 That has not had 
an effect since. I may say also that between Novem- 
ber of last year and J une of this year, the Estates 
Commissioners only vested two of the Board’s estates 
whilst m the one month of July this year they vested 


_ Bryce. — Under those circumstances 

would the want of staff have really much to do with 
18 f — i cannot say how much. 


13i5 But considering the tremendous rapidity 
hf® 111 ’ , ifc did n °t look like as if want of 
staff had much to do with it?— That is so. 


:i303. Sir Antony MacDonnell— Just a few 
questions to explain still further the cause of the 

elelay in the vesting of estates. Are you aware that 

when the Act of 1903 was passed a provisional ar- m, _ 

rangement was made with the Chief -Secretary to c *aibman— M r. Mitchell, if there i 

allocate a certain sum of each loan raised for the y01 i, Wlsh to , sa ? with re £ ard to the rela 

purpose of the Congested Districts Board ?— I know l ° f n the . C?“gested Districts Board with tb 
that it was proposed, and that you endeavoured to Estates Commissioners, will you please go on to it 
carry it out. y endeavoured to relationship with the Department of Agriculture?- 

artYrt s tata “ 

6 Yee - 1 h6ard there was a legal objection. 

1305. And tihe effect of it would he that +r~ -r„„ j - — -x- — --*«.***. j. may si, ace mac m tne boat 

in its purchase of estates, should take itsnlS^ Swf®* f ° r th ® 1 ? ear 1902 - 3 the J provided for 
the general roster with the other fandlordsof following sums : For improvement of the breeds 
country ?-Quite so. landlords of the horses and asses, £4,480. In addition to that t 

ROfi The u f 5“? d - Fam at Chantill y £600 per annum. " 

J.OU0. The result of that would he «, t , , the improvement of +Ro -c nr nn 

which the Board purchased wt ^ estatea 

S?>ttaig possession ot them sp,edll J’ 

lion far down on the li.tl-Certafi^ “ * p0 “‘ 


i v - , ,, 0 ' y ears ago. A summar; 

e work which the Board has been carrying on is 
thI e nR n th f Th i r te enth Annual Report, and will show 
the character of the work, and the cost of the work, 
which the Board had in hand when they closed their 
operations and transferred this branch of the work 
to the Depivrtment. I may state that in the Board’s 
est mates for the year 1902-3 they provided for the 


cost ifcouu per annum, for 
of the breeds of cattle, £5,800 was 
Sflj5rs.tr ’ i f ° r ■ shee P’ £1.150; swine, £650; poultry, 
• . .bee-keeping, £1,100. The amount of work done 

is indicated m the following Table:- 


Notes on Schemes in Agkicultdeal Branch, Joiy 
1903. 


£. ““J, V*, possess^ of ttoe B °™ Breeding.- 

legal restriction. strongl y Ejected to the proposed Hoi ‘ses stationed in congested districts dur- 

1308 The cj i I 903 . for service, 

opinion whii^en SaZf*’ g“ 0rding - the StaU ^ a sses stationed i 


.°P il0 ion which then prevailed'’ the 

legal opinion and that policy was ? 0 ubse 1^ entl y that 
cedence was given to the^R ft .L>„ aS ^versed, and pre- 
of the reading of title, on the nnni; / 68 ln matte r 
ernment ?— Yes. I know that ^p/ Catl ,° n of tbe Gov- 
Estates Commissioners had the titr/f Zr 9 t p at the 
estates investigated forthwith. t e of tbe Board’s 


s J - ou °. service, 
btaUion asses stationed in congested districts 

during 1903, for service, 

Loughglynn stud on 31st March, 1903: 
mares and foals, 

Stud Farm .. — 

Horses, mares, foals, and asses, ... 

U et c 8t0Ck ’ buIls ’ C0WS ’ oalves > bullocks, 


i»0,000,OTO° C 8°f p“'| 7 * s tara •* “• bomgu,, 11, ‘ 

t The Pnn 1 , d f th °° ant,e9 "“ouuted in 1904 to £15,000,000, a. 

avJ. Valuati0n of th e grazing lands is fin son 

a year, and the estimated revenue to be derived from them is £25 ,(X 
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Cattle-" , . . 

Bulls at present tinder agreement m . 
gested districts, 

Bulls sold under agreement last year, 


237 

115 


™2»-dippi«8 lost 8Baso “' - 27 

Sh „p dipped last seaBon, 53,000 

Rams sold at last distribution (1901), ... 63 

Swine . — 

Boars at present under agreement in con- 
gested districts, ••• ••• ••• /y 

Boars sold under agreement last year, ... 48 


Poultry . — 

Poultry farms now existing, 

Number of eggs distributed in 1902-3, 


56 

53,185 


Bee-keeping.— 

Hives and outfits supplied last year, ... 

Cases of foul brood dealt with last year, ... 38 

Honey Dep&t : Sections purchased in 1902, 3,360 

H< “iao2 I>e!,6t: Eu ” ’“”‘ r 5 “ ,clul “ a lta 1,600 

Potato Spraying- 

spaying machines sold this year to date, 335 
Districts in which lectures and Demonstra- 
tions were given, ... ••• 

'Example Holdings.— 

Example holdings in operation this year, 
Example and experimental plots new this 
year, ... ••• 

Fruit Trees and Forestry . — 

Fruit trees sold this year, 

Forest trees distributed this year, 


15 


.. 12,065 
..156,000 


Market Gardening . — 

Early potato culture : about 160 applicants 
got 260 cwt. of seed. 

Donegal Fencing . — 

Number of yards of fencing erected last 


Local Shows . — 

Shows to which grants have been given this 
year, ... ... ••• ••• 

1317. The Chairman. — Does this appear in the 
memorandum ? — Yes, in Memorandum C. _ Proceeds 
of manures, £2,750— that was repayable, still it was 
useful work. For providing agricultural implements, 
£100. For encouraging the growth of fruit trees, 
£125 -Sv^c+rv fidfin. That 


ijiUu. r or encouraging the growth or iruit wees, 
£125 was provided, and for forestry, £450. That 
last item was for the distribution, gratis, of 
young forest trees. The total £18,155, which was 
provided for in the expenditure. The anticipated re- 
ceipts were £7,176, so that there was a net expendi- 
ture of over £11,000. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, as the Board understood it, took over the entire 
charge of the improvement of agriculture in the con- 
gested districts for a payment of £2,000 a year. The 
Board have no information as to what work the De- 
partment have done in the congested districts during 
those two years up to 31st March last, so that the 
results of this transfer are not known to the Board. 
But I may mention that the rates on the congested 
districts for the purposes of agriculture and technical 
instruction come to about £2,400 a year at the ordi- 
nary rate, and if the Department had contributed 
as a grant in the form of grants, in aid towards the 


rates at the same rate that they did at first, and at Sepi. 10, 1908. 
the same rate that the Board did for the first year, the — 
grant in aid, in addition to the £2,400, would have M ,F. w.i>. 
been £3,000, making £5,400, as the fund available Mitchell, 
for these schemes of agricultural and technical in- 
struction. But as against that sum of £5,000, the 
Board, without any assistance from the local rates, 
were spending a net sum of £11,000 a year on agn- 
culture, so that they were spending double what might 
have been done if the Department had merely ex- 
tended their usual operations to the congested dis- 
tricts. 

1318 Most Bsv. Dr. O'Dmranu— Irrapectivo oi 
the £2,400 1 — The £2,400 of rates— yes. 

1319. The Chairman.— You have no idea of what 
has been done since the transfer ?— I have no informa- 
tion as to the amount of work done. 

1320. Do you know at all whether there has been 
a decrease of work under these heads ?— I cannot say, 
but Mr. Doran, I think, wiH give you some informa- 
tion. Mr. Doran, who spends nearly all his tune m 
the congested districts has means of observing, I have 
not. 

1321 Have you ever received any complaints from 
people in the country in regard to the transfer ?-No 
direct complaints. 

1322. Sir Francis Mow att.— D oes not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issue an annual report ?— they 
do, but they don’t show separately what they have 
done in the congested districts— they show their opera- 
tions in the county— not separately for the congested 
districts. 

Mr. Kavanagh.— What was the reason for the 
Congested Districts Board handing over these func- 
tions?— It was chiefly owing to the complications 
which resulted from the fact of the two Departments 
working in the same area. . con . ges ‘ ed , , dlstr ^ 

could be rated under the Act of 1899— Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction Aci^and in any schemes of 
expenditure all the money so collected had to be 
disposed of and arranged by the Department, not by 
the Board. 

1323. It was only a matter of finance between the 
two Boards ?— Well, the difficulty really was that as 
the Board were carrying out agricultural improvement 
schemes in those districts, and the Department had 
arranged schemes with the County Councils, the two 
were concurrent and would overlap— it was an extreme 
case of overlapping, and negotiations had to be carried 
on between the three Departments— the County Coun- 
cils, the Department, and the Board— to see that the 
work of one scheme did not interfere with the other. 

1324 Then, when you handed over these functions 
to the Agricultural Department had you to give over 
any funds?— The Board agreed to pay £2,000, but 
Mr Wyndham, who was the Chief Secretary then 
drove as hard a bargain as he could with the ; Depa. de- 
ment, and he said it was very important for the Board 
to devote as much of their funds as possible to estates 
business, and therefore it was a great obje^ to reduce 
expenditure under other heads. The Department 
then undertook to do the work for the £2,000 a year , 
the Board’s income is nominally reduced by that 
£2 000 a year. Of course the difference between this 
expenditure of £2,000 and the net expenditure of 
about £11,000, realised about £9,000 a year towards 
income for other purposes. 


1325. Sir John Colomb. —Broadly, until this 
change was made there were two public bodies, one 
a Government Department and the other the Con- 
gested Districts Board competing in the same area in 
the inception and carrying out of improvement 
schemes ? — Yes. 

1326. Was there any representation, that being 
ascertained at the time, and it being felt it shoidd 
be stopped-did the Congested Districts Board at aU 
take up the position that it would be better for them 
to continue it— to keep out the . Agricultural Depart, 
ment from that scheduled district— was there any 
tendency of the Board to take that position?— You 
see sir the Congested Districts could not be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the county in the levying ot 
rates— rates expended for the 
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in ionfi 1327. Mr. O’Kelxy. — Did you not get a special 

P ' 1 ' Act passed ?— Yes, subsequently a special Act was 

Mr. F. W. D. passed enabling the County Councils to confine the 
Mitchell. rates to the non-congested districts if they pleased ; 

but as a matter of fact I think they were not so con- 
fined. 

1328. Sir John Colomb. — The main difference of 
policy between the departments competing in the 
same area was this, that the Congested Districts 
Board operated without asking for any local help in 
the shape of rates, while the Agricultural Department 
made it a prima facie consideration that the rates 
should contribute? — All their work is done jointly 
between them and the County Councils. They give a 
grant in addition to the local rates. 

1329. Mr. Bryce. — Do you consider, Mr. Mitchell, 

your operations are really preliminary operations — 
your buying estates and putting them into order are 
really preliminary operations — you are leaving a basis 
of improvement for further improvement ? — The 
estates business 

1330. I mean you get the estate into order, but in 
order that _ the full benefit of your operations may 
be accomplished, subsequent operations are wanted — 
that is to say, operations in the way of improvement 
of agriculture, and so on? — Quite so. 

1331. After the improvement is done there is the 
work of handing over the estates to the tenants?— 
Yes. 

1332 Do you consider that at present sufficient is 
being done for that? — I would request the Commission 
to ask Mr. Doran. I am personally not in a posi- 
tion to answer the question, and the Board have no 
information I wish to refer to the Board’s latest 
dealings with the Department of Agriculture. There 
was a resolution .lately passed by the Agricultural 
Board which I may read: 

1333. “Department of Agriculture, &c. Extract 
from minutes of proceedings of the Agricultural 

of 0a T,,i^ at i a o£ 16ld ° n 1 Th , 1,rsda y> the 19th day 
of July, 1906. After considerable discussion, and a 
consideration of the correspondence between the Vice- 
President and the Chief Secretary, Mr. Wyndham, 
rv\r„-?i ° Wlng j es , oll ! tl011 was proposed by Mr. P. J. 
O Neill, seconded by Lord Monteagle, and passed 
n™ 0US ll : r iP lat tlle Board consider it urgently 
necessary that their financial position as regards 
work taken over from the Congested 
should be dealt with. As they pointed 
pp fc nnn X J™? 6 that arrangement, the sum of 
*2,000, voted by the Congested Districts Board is 
quite inadequate, and the Department, with the con- 
?h + hS A S r f lcultnral Board, have been supple- 
menting that sum from the moneys assigned to them 
theSS n ^ * he P arts of Ireland 11 other than 
en ^ rhstrictson the understanding that this 

llnre th ?° n «f St 4 d Districts ’ Board, or othSwise 6 

Ss d ‘S 418 Mdt h “ ■><* bMn 

Sect S tte Districts in r«. 

as * r 

these circ^tanS VfoJrJ In 
«J»est tie Oovermuent to Ss. rfL’ ton?* 1 ! *“ 
taking of Mr. Wvndham , ct 10 the under- 

dowtemt IW STtLa SS P ^““* tl ““ 

the congested districts ■ .provision for work in 

districts must serioSdy^ ™ tI “' e 
sidered at a snecial rnJl*- , ^is was con- 
Districts Board ^eld on Sf 28 th X C °, ngested 
the following minute was and 

uit. the Boartf are XS ? SStffZttt 


interpretation placed on their President’s , 
the 13th October, 1903. They are clear on ^i nute of 
that there was at the time Z £SutL ' toiM 
Board's part to increase the contribution rf 
then made to the Department. Apart f* 
question of interpretation or intention c ttds 
find their finances all too insufficient for tW ®° ari 
diate and prospective requirements.” T Z u® 1 
explain that in connection with the mJct ^ 
£10,000 for seed potatoes, it happens th^ fvl 
particular matter tlie Board are restricted i hat 
Parliament, and prohibited from selling 1£d Ua af 
at less than cost price. If there were a Sg™ 

S“d5rt“”t th " Eo “ ra W ” H Iu ™ >*“ Wi* 

The CsArnKAN.—The Agricultural Board acted I, 
their resolution they had lately spent £10,000 
. 1334 - Mr - O’Kelly.— Where was that £10 oon a, 
rived from?— I don't know. The Agricultural tLj 
speak of it as their endowment. gricnitural ««rf 
1.335. Is it not a fact that that sum was handed 
over to the Department of Agriculture out of X! 
the interest of these loans was got?— What loans? 

1336. Is it not a fact that a certain sum 
handed over to the Department of Agriculture pW 
their endowment out of which the interest in the H 
was paid? — Yes; funds were handed over to the TV. 

which belonged to the country generally' 
Mr. O Bnen is more immediately concerned with that 
subject, and I think he will be able to answer it. 

1337. Mr Beyce.— I think there is still confusion 
You say that the Board was forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to lose by these transactions? — My Board 
— the Congested Districts Board. 

1338. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it your point 

that the Congested Districts Board have no concern 
with the expenditure of that £10,000?— I mean if it 
is a loss, as implied here, it is a loss the Board could 
not legally 

1339. In other words, the Congested Districts Board 
has no concern with the transaction ?— No ; it ap- 
pears when the Department and the Agricultural 
Board made this appeal to the Board for repayment 
in connection with this they had overlooked this sec- 
tion of the Act of 1891 which prevents the selling of 
seed potatoes at less than cost price. 

1340. Mr. Sutheeland.— Which Board?— The Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

1341. Mr. Beyce. — They are allowed to lose on any- 
thing else and not allowed to lose on the sale of seed 
potatoes. 

1342. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— The effect of this de. 
cision was that £9,000 became available for the first 
time for other purposes of the Board?— Yes. 

1343. Is that £9,000 included in that calculation 

of the £11,000 which the Board ?— Yes. The 

calculation of £11,000 available for estates business 
out of income has been made subsequently. 

1344. How does it happen that the £140,000 was 
arrived at? — Tlie £140,000 was the value of the land 
winch the Board could turn over to buy and resell If 
the Board turned over that amount of land, and lost, 
as 1 n, 1 - s n ^ timated > 8 per cent, upon it, the loss would 
be £11,000, which must be met out of income. The 
Boards income was sufficient to provide that £11,000, 

if they turned over three times as much land- 
000 worth — their income would not be sufficient 
to bear the inevitable loss. 

1345. Was this £9,000 included in the £11,000?- 
That £9,000 had been merged in all the Board's other 
schemes. I have no particular part of it ear-marked 
as having gone there. 

1346. No, but in arriving at the total income of the 
Board — this £9,000 was part of the total ? — It was 
part of the general fund. 

1347. Mr. Beyce. — What has been spent since the 
transfer. What I would like to know is whether you 
got £2,000 worth since yon began to pay the £2,000?— 
That is a point upon which I have no information. 
Mr. Doran will be able to give you some idea of what 
he has observed has been done by the Department. I 
can only tell you of what the Board were doing. Ij 
you wish I will hand this in — the schemes the Board 
was carrying on at the time they gave np agriculture, 
it may be of importance.* 
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1348 The Chairman. — That will appear in your money on the improvement of an estate, and in con- 10> 1905 

vidence?— ' Yes, if you please. I have no further in- sequence have sold parcels of that estate at an en- 

formation on that subject. lianced price to tenants or others, the National Debt Mr.-F. W.D. 

1349 Mr Bryce.— I would like to ask whether Commissioners may advance to the Land Commission Mitchell. 

7 u i‘te comfortable with regard to the handling repayment to the Congested Districts Board such 

y f thete q estates which the Board has already in sums as represent the increase of price consequent on 

possession, or which it has arranged to purchase? tlle improvements. 

The Treasury says that in a certain time you will 1361. Mr. 0’ Kelly. — It is under that particular 
he able to deal with £140,000 a year at most. I section? — Yea. 

would like to understand whether the Board is quite 1362. Mr. Bryce. — N otwithstanding all these 
easy in its mind as regards this ? — No, sir. At the moneys that are coming in, to you you will still be 
end of this present financial year the Board will short for the estates you actually bought? — Yes, be- 
ta at the end of their tether. They will not be able cause if out of the million and a quarter worth of 
to provide for the work next year, unless they get land they sell £400,000 worth at a loss of eight per 
a further income of £20,000 a year to defray the cent., it would be a loss of £32,000, which they have 
inevitable loss on dealing with those estates. In ad- not means to meet. 

dition to that , th.y mil ™iobo», mosey lot 13s „ ack is wanted !_The 

the purchase of tenants interests— that is to acquire B d have not fixed any definite amount, but the 
large holdings of land in order to divide them amongst minimum would ^ £2 0,000 for estates and more for 
small tenants. There is no provision at present, as ot k er p Ur p 0 ses — £25,000 would, I suppose, be the 
explained m the correspondence with the Treasury minimum, but I have no authority from the Board 
there are no means of enabling the Board to obtain menti(m any part i C ular figure. 

pint, monev. They cannot borrow it from the Land J 1 . , , 

Commission under the Land Acts, and they cannot 1364- Mr. Bryce.— -The £400,000 os capital ex- 
horrow it from the Board of Works under the Public penditure, which will eventually be recovered ?— The 
Works Loan Acts. £400,000 represents the price of the land, which never 

passes through the Board’s hands. 

1350. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I gather frona that 1365 . Sir John Colomb.— Tell me, is it a fair state- 
correspondence that the Treasury contemplated that ment o{ your general position that the difficulties 
even the £140,000 purchase should stop until you have a head of you are due to not having working capital 
got rid of the lands on hand?— I am not sure whether as distm g uis hed from capital expenditure ?— No, sir ; 
the Treasury advised the Board or suggested, but I u ^ f-w wt- +v,,f- -Rnnrrl 


the Treasury advised the Board or suggested, but I it ig to the fact tfot the Bo ard can not carry oh 

rather think they suggested that they should buy ^e work of these very poor estates, dealing with such 
nothing more until their financial position was recon- class of tenants, without a loss, and that 

frpsh funds were nhtamed. ■wf n , _ , . ... .a • . 


nothing more until their financial position was recon- 
sidered— until fresh funds were obtained. loss— the final loss — must be met out of income. 

1351. Mr. O’Kelly.— Have your returns been made 1366. Then you want the £20,000 to cover more 
-out?— Yes. loss? — Yes. 

„ r . TT .. , , , . j ... 1367. You want the £20,000 in order to lose more? 

1362. Ha™ they bem made out iu accpidame wtft „ To a , ^ ^ ^ limdMde „ 

the last Treasury letter? — No, the last returns were the country. 

very difficult to obtain. Sir John Colomb. — In its financial aspect you want 

1353. I notice the last letter was on the 19th June £20,000 in order to lose more. 


very difficult to obtain. 

1353. I notice the last letter was on the 19th June 
—have you replied ?— No. Pending this inquiry, and 


1368 . Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou have the annual turnover 


•owing to the troublesome nature of the return they of laud £400,000 ? — As a minimum. 


I for, the letter has not been answered.* 


1369. You say you cannot transfer that with ad- 


1354. The Chairman. — Do I understand that there vantage unless you lose eight per cent. ? — That is the 


you have already engaged to buy?— There will, sir. 
The Board can finance everything up to March next. 
After that they will not be able to proceed satis- 
factorily without, not only an increase of income, but 


the means of borrowing money for the purchase of your own income — Yes. 
tenants’ interest, which comes to £20,000 or £40,000 1372. The balance is £ 

a year. I should explain that the whole of that — y eSj and we want that 
money the Board are anxious to borrow, because it is matters, 


1370. That would mean .that you would lose £32,000 
a year? — Yes. 

1371. You have now £11,000 a year to lose out of 


all repayable by the tenants. 


1373. Mr. Kavanagh. — Unless you get this what 


1355. That is part of the money which you have w jn happen? — I am afraid, as Sir Antony MacDon- 
already sunk in the older estates — those bought before noil said, the Board will be brought id a standstill 

1374 . Sir Francis Mowatt.-K is the pace at 
wm-lR llke ,-1 ■ f 250 , rnf; which the Board are purchasing land that increases 


gives a full statement of that. The Board are recover- 
ing on re-sale to the tenants £60,000 or £70,000. That dlfcl<mal income? Yes, it is. 

will help to finance the large amount of property 1375. And that increase of pace will be very great 
they have at present on hands. during the next two or three years? — It has been 

133R nr rvxr -v , T , since the passing of the Act. 

1000. JMr. O Kelly. — You expect, I think, some _ , 

time early next year to get a balance of £64,000? — , 1 3 . 1 *l e ireas nry nas 

This year. stopping that pace. You c 


me early next year to get a balance of £64^000?- x 1376 - T x h u e Treasury has no means whatever _ of 

bis year. stopping that pace. You can go on buying, subject 

1 ,_ _ . to the statutory limitations, without reference to the 

ioo/. Would you tell me the original source of that Treasury. The Treasury, as I understand it, have 

was it the sale of Guaranteed Stock? — No, the n0 vo i ce i n the matter — they were being drawn upon 

oney was put into these estates out of the Board’s f r0 m year to year for amounts which they hadn’t 
come - prepared for in their Budget? — They don’t provide 

1358. Estates sold at an enhanced price? — Yes, but the money — they only scrutinise the Board’s estimates. 

■ a loss. The Board put in a great deal more money It is not from the Treasury, but from the Govern- 


at a loss. The Board put i: 


than they are getting out, but they are getting back ment that the Board expect assistance. 

the £60,000 ox £70,000. They are getting it back from 1377. I must explain, too, that the Treasury has 

tne Land Commission. not t a pe nny . That is to say, if £20,000 is to 

1359. Is this £64,000 coming to you from operations be advanced Parliament must be asked to provide it. 

previous to the- Act of 1903? — Yes. The Treasury found that the demand upon them 

1360. Is it from the Land Commission— from the had been increasing from year to year without their 
National Debt Commissioners. Would you read Sec- being able to stop it. They, therefore, made this 

tion 72, sub-section 3 of the Act of 1903? “Be- arrangement, as I understand — ‘ We cannot go on 

.gulations made by the Treasury may provide that doing this. We will see you througn this year, but 
•where the Congested Districts Board have expended on next year’s estimates we will consider the whole 

* See copy of Board’s letter to the Under Secretary, dated 15th October, 1906, Memorandum B, p. 262. 
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subject as open”? — Pardon me, it is not quite so. 
The Treasury did not finance the Board or provide 
anything for the Board. The Statute gives them the 
duty of criticising the Board’s estimates, and object- 
ing to them if they please, and the Treasury’s position 
probably is that, if they see the Board committing 
themselves to expenditure that their income does not 
justify, they object. The Board admit tint, but they 
say that in the exceedingly important crisis which 
they have to meet they must buy estates at a greater 
pace or their work would be ridiculous. 

1378. The Treasury say that you can, on to the end 
of this year, but that next year, on the estimate, the 
whole thing must be reconsidered; that is the posi- 
tion ? — Quite so. 

1379. The Chairman. — There are no items of in- 
come now possessed by the Board which have ever 
been given to the Board by arrangement of the Gov- 
ernment and the Treasury without an Act of Parlia- 
ment? — None. 


1380. The Chairman. — Evoiy single item in the 
Board’s income from the time it was started is con- 
ferred by statute and therefore does not it amount to 
this that if an increase is asked for at the present time 
it must be sanctioned by Parliament, and the Treasury 
cannot give of themselves. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Let me put it this way. 
The Treasury have got no money. They don’t possess 
private incomes to giva away If £20,000 or £30,000 
additional is to be provided for the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board Parliament must be asked to 
provide it, and the Treasury has said in the ordinary 
official jargon, “in order that the Government may 
ask for that £25,000 more they must go to Parliament. 
We have no power to give you any more, and at the 
end of the year your estimates must bei reconsidered”? 
— It is as you say. The Treasury are really the 
guardians of the public purse, and the Board go to 
the Government. 


The Chairman. — But it is not a question of an 
annual vote. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Board’s income is. 

1381. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If you recognise that 
the Congested Districts Board are going to buy 
£400,000 worth of land a year, and on selling it lose 
8 per cent., a provision of 8 per cent a year on 
£400,000 must be provided for, and that is calculated 
to amount to something like £20,000 a year more than 
is available. 

1382. The Chairman.— Would it be within the 
power of the Treasury at any time to increase the 
income of the Board without an Act of Parliament ? — 
No. 

1383. Is that annual income of the Board voted each 
year in the House of Commons? — What we call the 
Parliamentary grant— £25,000— is voted every year, 
but it is practically a permanent thing when once 
passed. The chief part of the Board’s income, the 
£41,250 from the Church surplus grant, is not voted 
every year. That is a permanent charge as long as the 
Board exists on the Church surplus grant of £1,500.000. 


1384. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to the increase o 
pace to which Sir Francis referred, I understand tha 
that increase of pace is entirely owing to the fac 
that if you don’t buy now you will never be able t 
S0 ‘ The opportunity will be gone a 
the Purchase Acts are disposing of the land. 

.. 138S - The land is changing hands so rapidly tha 
if you don t buy these additional lands within th 
next year or two, these lands which are necessary fo 
the .improvement of the condition of these poor tenants 
you will never be able to do it at all?— Quite so. 

1386. Sir John Colomb. — Does not it follow, if yo- 
go on buying land at this rate it is not merely the los 
of the 8 per cent., but in order to deal with such vas 
areas of the country there must be a very considerabl 
increase of expense by increasing the administration ?- 
No. The present stag, it is expected, will be suff 
cient for dealing with that amount of land. 

, Then W x he ? 2 0t deal , in 8 with *at amount c 
land the present stag, according to that, is more tha 
what is required ?— It would have been if the land i 
the Board s hands had not accumulated to such 
large extent. They have now more than they ca 
deal with, and some of the estates must wait 


1388. The Chairman. — Is this the case: 
income of the Board is, roughly, £86,000 
Yes. 


the tied 
a year ?— 



1390. Then £25,000 is a Parliamentary grant?- 


1391. Voted annually? — Yes. 

1392. And the £20,000 part of the L-., wu 

Grant, is that voted annually? — Yes, that*is the 
whole Ireland Development Grant, £180,000 is voted 
annually, and this is part of it. ’ 60 

1393. That is the £20,000 given by the Act of 1903) 


1394. In 1902 was not the Treasury asked to increase 
the Parliamentary grant, before the Act was passed? 
— I don’t recollect what passed, but the Board had 
been asking for an increase of funds, and it was re. 
cognised when this Act was passed, giving greater 
facilities for buying land, that they would certiinly re- 
quire a larger income, but the £20,000 given under 
the Act proved insufficient.* 

1395. But was not the £20,000 which was given to 
the Board under the Act of 1903, through the develop- 
ment grant, a method of getting over the difficulty 
created by the refusal of the Treasury to increase the 
Parliamentary grant a year earlier? — I don’t recol- 
lect that the Treasury had any part in it. I think 
as in other cases, that the emergency has arisen later; 
that after the Act had passed it was found' 
that the growth of the business could not be met by 
the addition of the £20,000 a year given under that 
Act. 

1396. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is to say they 
made a mistake in not making the Parliamentary 
grant larger ? — If everybody could have foreseen 
future developments. 

1367. They thought £20,000 would cover the loss on 
the purchase of land. It turns out that it has not, 
and what you are now asking for is an addition to 
that Parliamentary grant of £20,000 a year?— Quite 
so. 

1398. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the Act of 
1903 is there any limit to the value of the untenanted 
land which the Congested Districts Board may hold 
at a time? — Yes. It is thirty times the interest on 
the Church surplus grant. That makes £1,237,000. 

1399. Of untenanted land? — Of untenanted land, 

1400. If it is suggested that such is the limit do 
you think the Congested Districts Board has gone at 
a very rapid pace in buying the amount of untenanted 
land at present in its hands? — No. They have only 
bought one-fourth that amount of untenanted land 
since the 1903 Act passed. 

1401. They have only exercised one-fourth of the 
capacity suggested to them by Parliament, although, 
as .Mr. Bryce has said, they are seeing the lands to 
which migrants might be transferred passing visibly 
before their eyes away from that purpose altogether? 
— Quite so. 

1402. Mr. Bryce. — Have you any view yourself as to 
whether this £400,000 a year is likely to provide all 
the untenanted land wanted for the relief of the con- 
gested districts? — The additional £20,000 a year? 

1403. The additional £20,000, a year calculated as 
being part of the loss on £400,000 a year? — As far as 
the Board can see at present it would meet the loss. 

1404. But do you think the £400,000 a year turn 
over would be an adequate turnover completely to 
meet the requirements? — I, cannot say that it would 
be an adequate turn over. 

1405. If the Board could have more they would 
be very glad to have more? — It is. speahk>S 
plainly, an urgent necessity that more should be 
turned over, because the land available for congestion 
is rapidly being sold, passing from the hands of the 
owners into those of the new purchasers who will hold 
on to it. 

1406. Therefore, this £400,000 which they aim at at 
the moment is rather a minimum than a maximum; 
that is to say you have no doubt you would not be 
able to meet the annual loss on purchasing more, and 
therefore you are only asking for the £20,000, but u 
you could get £30,000, £40,000 or £50,000 you would 


•See Mr. Wyndham’a Memorandum of 4th July, 1902, handed in by Rev. Denis O’Hara, p. 386. 
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satisfied ?— Yes. To speak plainly the Board and if you wish to make them economic?— 98,000 is Seft 10 190 6. 


har2y~like to ask for as much money as they think 
they ought to have. 

1407 Mr O’Kelly. — W hat is the value of your 
,/nuai purchases for the past three years since the 
iJt passed?— About £400,000 a year on the average. 
TV total is about £1,200,000. That would be ap- 
proaching £400,000 a year. 

1408 I mean of grass lands?— About £400,000 
worth altogether of land has been bought each year. 


the whole number, but 55,000 is the number under £4 " — 

valuation. Mr. F. W. D. 

1424. It says here : It is only necessary to refer to MitchelL 
the fact that there are in the congested districts about 
98,000 holdings at an average valuation of about £5 

per family ?— -Yes. The poor law valuation averaget 
£5 per family. 

1425. That is to say the holding i 


3 uneconomic? — 


axuouom« „ 1426. That is what I was just saying. On page 6 

v j. You have now about £1,300,000 worth of pro- of the same memorandum you state that the lowest 
nertv in hands?— Yes. annual turn over of land would be represented by a 

" 1410. You expect repayment from the Land Com- sum of £300,000? — Yes, the very lowest, 
mission early next year of a sum of about £60,000 ?— 1427 . At that rate of progress, even though the 

Part of that has been already received. The greater Treasury acceded to the Board’s recent demand for an 
part comes into this year, and next year there will increased income, it would take you exactly forty-six 
be only the remainder of £10,000 or £15,000. and two-third years to deal with congestion in the 

1411. Were it not for what I might describe as scheduled areas ? — That is assuming that this goal can 
vour good luck in having this £60,000 to credit you ne ver be reached unless it is possible to obtain 
would not be able to dispose of this £1,300,000 worth £14,000,000 worth of land. 

of property for about four years to come? — No. The 1428. Surely if you have 98,000 uneconomic hold- 
crisis instead of occurring next March, would have i n g S in the scheduled areas, and if you have several 
occurred two years ago. thousand uneconomic holdings in th« unscheduled 

1412. And even with these sums to lose plus £11,000 areas, considerably more than £14,000,000 worth of 
yearly available for you as annual income it will take l an d must be acquired if the question in the •— 


at least four years to dispose of the property you have 
now in your hands?— It is very likely. 

1413. You will- agree that the recent circulars of the 
Treasury have placed the Board in a rather critical 
position ?— They have, although the Treasury are not 
exactly to blame. 

1414. I mean that if the declared intention of these 
circulars is carried out the Board will find itself in 
a very critical condition ?— They will. The Board’s 
appeal is really made to the Government to further 
the policy that they commenced in 1891, and which 
they have liberally assisted up to the present. 

1415. If the Government agree with the Treasury, 
and if they refuse to give you the advance you have 


scheduled areas is to be dealt with as the question in 
the scheduled areas is to be dealt with. If you got the 
£20,000 to lose in addition to the £11,000 at present 
available from your income, it would take you forty-six 
and two-third years from this date toi deal with conges- 
tion in the schedul ed areas ? — It would ; if the maxi- 
mum of all work before the Board 1 were within what I 
might call the sphere of practical politics. 

1429. If the Treasury persist in confining you to an 
expenditure of £140,000 per annum, assuming that 
you could purchase and re-sell in one year land 
covered by that amount, it would take fully 100 years 
from this date to deal with the scheduled districts ? — 
It would make the Board’s task hopeless. 

1430. You are aware there are several thousands of 


sought, then the Board will undoubtedly be reduced to uneconomic holdings excluded by the present defini- 
a position of impotence? — Yes. tion? — There are no doubt, outside tire scheduled areas. 

1416. Do you think if the Treamiy rel.ied its posi- «?L When do you expwt that the uneeonomio 
Son and gave you the £20,000 additional you sought, holdings outside, the scheduled areas mil he reached .if 
yen. Baud rroSd be able to mate such Juogress as >• takes forty-sm and two-Su,d yea,s to deal mth th. 
would satisfy the requirements of the congested 

counties !_I Son't think the progress they would make £20,000 additional per year uked. tor [-You mu.t 
™ *» coherdmed^rjeatisfaetory. Oo™Lio*«rs“ 'SVSX ufpoEfe 

1417. Even though the £20,000 the Board sought ie- ^e result of your inquiry may lead to the extension of 
cently were granted? — It would enable the Board to the congested districts so as to include in the Board’s 
do three times as much as its present ^income permits, nreas some of these uneconomic holdings that are now 


but if the Board could deal with double as much land 
it would still require the operations to be continued 
for a great many years before they had dealt with all 
the poor estates and poor holdings that they have to 
deal with. 

1418. You could not tell me within what period you 
would estimate that this congested districts problem 
would be settled by the increase in your annual income 
of £20,000? — I think on that point Mr. Doran might 
possibly be able to give you information. 


outside it, but it is evident there is plenty of work 
for both Departments. 

1432. In any case you state that £14,000,000 is the 
price estimated by Mr. Doran as necessary to pay for 
the untenanted land which must be acquired to render 
the 98,000 holdings in the scheduled areas economic ? — 
A million acres. 

1433. Don’t you think that the people in the con- 
gested counties expect that this problem of congestion 
ought to' be solved in at most ten years ? — I think Mr. 


1419. If you look at page 5 of Memorandum B you Wyndbam in introducing the Land’ Act mentioned the 


will observe that in the scheduled areas there 
98,000 uneconomic holdings to be dealt with — that is 
holdings under £5 valuation? — No ; that is the num- 
' ber of holdings in the congested districts.* 

1420. To make those holdings economic, this 
memorandum says, a million acres of arable land 
worth 10s. an acre, or £500,000 yearly, will be re- 
quired to raise them to the valuation of £10, the 
figure at which they become economic ? — Quite so. 

1421. This memorandum also says this untenanted 
land cannot be acquired for less than £14,000,000, 
that is, twenty-eight years’ purchase? — Those figures 
were given to the Board by Mr. Doran a year or two 
ago. 

1422. You think they can be fairly well relied 
upon? — Yes, but of course Mr. Doran did not mean 
to imply that it was certain if the Board had this 
money that they could get this land. He was show- 
ing the need there was for land, and what an enormous 
amount of land would be required to place the poorer 
holdings in the West in a decent position. 

o ft 1 1 ^V°, f ,. conrse 01106 y° u admit that there are 
oo,uuu holdings under £5 valuation to be dealt with, 
* A Return si 


term of fifteen years, during which it was hoped that 
all the tenants would become peasant proprietors. 

1434. Mr. Bryce. — The tenants all over Ireland 
generally ? — Yes. 

1435. Mr. O’Kelly.— I f the Treasury were to per- 
sist in its present attitude it would, as you know, 
take forty-six and two-third years to deal with con- 
gestion in the scheduled areas ? — It would. 

1436. Suppose it was dealt with in ten years, you 
should dispose of £1,400,000 worth each year, and at 
8 per cent, that would mean you should have an 
annual income to lose of £112,000? — Quite so. 

1437. And even if you had this large sum to lose, 
is it not possible, unless some special legislation were 
passed giving the Board the right to claim certain 
lands now, that before the end of the ten years a great 
amount of this land would have passed beyond your 
reach? — Yes. The Board, having that in view, have 
expressed the opinion that compulsory powers ought 
to be obtained. 

1438. Upon that subject I think in Memorandum B 
you say the Congested Districts Board have already 
communicated their views to the Government as to 
the compulsory principle? — Yes.t 

obtained shows that the number of holdings is 85,900. 
t, , I - . 1 * 1 *?® onl ? communication to Government was the publication of the Resolulion as to compulsory powers'coatained in the Board’s 
■fourth Annual Report to the Lord Lieutenant. 
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1439. Is that document to be treated as a confi- 
dential document? — That is for the Government to 
say. The Board in their fourth report published a re- 
solution which is, perhaps, so well known that it does 
not require to be read now, but if you wish I can 
refer you to the words. 

1440. I am not referring to that, but I noticed in 
the memorandum that the Congested Districts Board 
have communicated their views as to compulsory 
powers. You would not like to go into that, as to 
what that communication was without consulting the 
Board ? — No ; I would rather ask permission. Here 
is the resolution in the fourth report : — “ That the 
Congested Districts Board is in possession of informa- 
tion through its inspectors that there are large tracts 
of land that could be used to enlarge the holdings of 
small occupiers and promote schemes of migration. 
The Board are, however, of opinion that it would be 
impossible for them to give due effect to this im- 
portant department of their work unless more funds 
were placed at their disposal, and compulsory powers 
given to them to acquire such lands at their iust 
value.” That is in the fourth report for 1895. 

1441. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dcntstell. — W hen you say 
the Board will require an increase of income of 
£20,000 a year to enable it to take over annually 
£400,000 worth of land, do you hope, that under 
that arrangement, within a reasonable number of 
years the problem of congestion will be solved ? — No ; 
everything ought to be done on a larger scale, but, of 
course, it depends a great deal on the Estates Com- 
missioners disposing of what is outside of the Board’s 
area if that area is not enlarged. 

1442. I will put it in another way. Besides solving 
the problem of congestion by adding to the extent of 
the farms of landholders, are there any other ways 
of solving the problem? — Yes, Mr. Doran will give 
you a more reliable opinion on these points than I 
can, but I may say the Board axe endeavouring to 
relieve congestion in many ways, by fisheries in- 
dustries, and so forth. 

1443. You have 98,000 holdings in the congested 
areas at .a valuation of £5 on the average ? — Yes. 

1444. Was it thought when the Board made ap- 
plication for an increase of funds that the economic 
conditions of all those small landholders would be 
benefited by an increase to their farms ?-r-The Board 
were not looking so far ahead. They were only hoping 
to deal with the amount of land that they now have, 
and with a very moderate amount in each succeeding 
year. 


1445. Are not many of these landholders living 
along the coast? — They are. 

1446. And others pretty near the coast?— They are. 

1447. And when the Board hoped to meet the 
general problem of congestion in the west by a 
notable increase to their funds annually was it their 
idea that their operations in land would tell over 
all those 98,000 small holders, or only over a very 
limited number of bhem?-Only a very limited num- 
ber of them ; that is, they cannot expect to reach 
the whole of them. I think Mr. Doran’s view is if 
all were perfectly willing to migrate, and sufficient 
grass land was obtainable they might all be reached. 

1448. Mr. O’Kelly’ s calculation as to forty-six two- 

?° r n re<:t ' lookill g to the number 
of small holders but, looking on the other hand to 
the proportion of small holders that will be benfited 
by operations of this class, the number of years would 
fall far short of the number mentioned ?— It would. 

i44a Sir John Colomb— W ith reference to that 
ITme wb-,7 h haveread ’ 1 you to explain 

H w w 1, l the °P mion of the Board in passing 

it , what was the opinion it was really supposed to 
express ; what .this resolution says is that^Twin 
be impossible to give due effect to this important de- 
partment of the Board’s work unless more^ funds are 
Board ’ s ,^ is Posal, and compulsory powers 
given. The i eason they want more funds placed at 
, dlsposal ? s because such a vast quantity of 

1450. And if compulsory powers were given it would 
mean multiplying the amount of Iand coming into 


their hands by an indefinite amount ?— There ' 
distinction between land and land. The Board If 1 
a very, large quantity of land, chiefly tenanted 
What they want to relieve congestion is imteiwj 
W That is ™ry difficult to got. 
bought at a very high price. w 

14 51. Are we to take it that compulsory P0ffers 
are asked for specifically with respect to untenanted 
land^ and not with regard to tenanted property 


1452. In passing the resolution, that being fl0 
was intended to ask for compulsory powers that would 
take an estate, and take the untenanted land outof 
the estate by compulsion, and leave the tenanted 
land without touching it in the landlords hands!— 
No. The Board have never attempted to purchase 
the untenanted land and leave the tenanted land In 
dealing with a particular estate they insist on biivine 
with the tenanted land as much untenanted land as 
is necessary to improve those holdings. 

1453. Then in exercising compulsory powers on that 
principle the Board would be compelled to buy not 
merely untenanted land, but the whole estate?— The 
real question is as to the means of acquiring un- 
tenanted land, where there are no tenants. The 
untenanted land, which the Board wish to obtain is 
land in the County Roscommon, and other places 
where there are no tenants. 


1454. That means an estate that is all untenanted 
land? — Yes, or portions of an estate. The grass lands 
of the County Roscommon are a considerable distance 
from the congested area. 

1455. Of course a grave resolution like this must 
have been thoroughly examined from all points of 
view before a body like the Congested Districts Board 
would pass it. Wliat I am really asking these ques- 
tions for is to try to get information as to what this 
really means. I understand you to say that it is a 
principle of the Congested Districts Board not to 
separate any portions of an estate when they pur- 
chase, but to purchase the whole estate ; is not that 
so ? — Yes. 


1456. Therefore, if the compulsory powers are to 
be exercised to acquire untenanted land it obviously 
must apply also to tenanted land if the Board con- 
tinue this principle? — If there is tenanted land in 
the same owner’s lands the Board generally buy the 
whole. If an owner of lands has a large untenanted 
estate the Board wish for compulsory powers to obtain 
that estate at a reasonable price. 

1457. My reason for asking was in reference to 
what was said with respect to new losses. I want 
to know, in your opinion at all events, would not 
giving the Board compulsory powers accumulate in 
the Board’s hands more whole estates than they have- 
now, and that what they have now acquired at the 
rate of £400,000 a year is causing this annual loss; 
would not it increase the annual loss? — The retain- 
ing of the grass land is not causing the loss. It is the 
dealing with it, the re-selling of the improved holdings, 

1458. But, in purchasing an estate, that is a .thing, 
they have to contemplate? — Purchasing the un- 
tenanted land is no loss, because, as Mr. Doran will' 
tell you, he can graze that land and work it inde- 
pendently at a profit. 

1459. But how does that tally with the Congested 
Districts Board principle never to buy part of an 
estate, but the whole of the estate? — Within the con- 
gested districts they buy all the tenanted land, as 
well as the untenanted if the tenanted holdings require 
re-aTranging. Outside the congested districts they 
don’t want to buy tenanted lands. If they do, it ii 
for the purpose of obtaining the untenanted land 
on the same estate. 


. 1460. Am I right in understanding that explana- 
daon that what is meant here by compulsory powers 
is compulsory powers to acquire land outside the 
scheduled areas ? — Not .altogether there. There are 
considerable tracts of untenanted land within the 
congested districts. 

1461. Am I right or wrong in the conclusion that 
if this principle was 1 accepted, and the resolution of 
the Board was effected, it would enormously magnify 
and multiply the quantity of land immediately in 
the hands of the Congested Districts Board, an® 
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,.„.u v ihy the accumulation of lands to be dealt 
Increase tlie annual loss?-No. There are two 
Ewer'S to that. One is, the Board would not buy 
aM r „ lan ^ than they could reasonably deal with. An- 
Mher is the land they would buy would not lead to 
J annual loss, but to an annual profit. 

1462 If they don’t buy more land than they can 
w ;th can they deal with their present land with 
£ taoial-Bre v..t bulk of ift. l.nd m- 

volved at present is tenanted land, 
xe-sale of land they lose the money. 


year, and I think you said it would talce forty-six Sept. 10, 1905. 
and two-third years ? — At the rate of £300,000 a year. ^ p 

1473. In answer to Dr. O’Donnell you said if that Mitchell, 
portion of the population was excluded, which cannot 
reasonably be considered to depend on agriculture, it 

would be easier to settle the congested problem, much 

more quickly ?— That is excluding those who cannot be , 

reached by the Board’s estate operations. 

1474. What I presume you mean by that is that 
there are certain people lying principally along the 
sea-coast where the land is so poor that it is hardly 
worth while for the Board to attempt to turn that 


1/iax «iiv “Francis Mowatt. — The existence of com- worth wh — — ; — ■ — - - — , , T , 

1463. on ,, , ■ f ton nested Dis- land into economic holdings. Is that what I under- 

MSt-asMS - » gsf 


L c ts Board to exercise those powers in respect 
«tate in which they did not see their way to deal 
with it if not at a profit at least in a simple manner. 
Therefore, if there were any talk of untenanted 
land attached to an estate on which there were a 
great many tenanted holdings which the Congested 
Districts Board did not wish to get, they would not 
exercise their compulsory powers in respect of that 
estate ?— It would be at their option either to purchase 
or to leave it alone, and the Board have one ad- 
vantage in some cases ; that is, unless the landlord 
sells what the Board consider a fair proportion of 
his unten anted land they can refuse to declare it to 
be an estate, and 'he cannot get the bonus. 

1464. Sir John Colomb. — You mean the Estates 
Commissioners ?— No, the Board. The Board have the 
power of declaring a property to be an estate. 

1465. Do you mean without the concurrence of the 
Estates -Commissioners? — Dealing with their own 
estates. The Board buying an estate can declare tnat 
property to he an estate, -and entitle the vendor to 
the bonus. 

1466. There is -a power on the part of the Con- 
gested Districts Board to decide what is an estate, 
concurrent with the power of the ‘Efetates Com- 
missioners? — Quite so. 

1467. There are two authorities settling what is an 
estate? — Yes; not the same estate. Each deals with 
its own estates. I imagine that the original object 
of -this system of declaring an estate was not intended 
to apply to an estate bought by either department. I 
'have no doubt it was intended to apply originally to 
estates which were being sold direct by the landlord 
to -the tenant, and the legislature wished to prevent 
the landlord selling small uneconomic holdings to the 
tenants and retaining his untenanted lands in hiS 
own hands. This power would interdict that by say- 
ing, " You are not to sell only these uneconomic hold- 
ings and get the bonus.” 

1468. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnbll. — B ut the power 
of declaring an estate is exercised by resolution of 
the whole Board, of the Congested Districts Board ? — 
Yes, by' a declaration of the Board. 

1469. The Chairman. — In answer to Sir John 
Colomb and Sir Francis Mowatt with respect to the 
cases they put to you, namely, that if there were 
•any talk of untenanted land with tenanted land lying 
around it, -and yon had compulsory powers, it would 
not be probable, would it, that .the Board would 
exercise its compulsory powers in purchasing the un- 
tenanted land there, leaving the tenanted land upon 
the hands of the landlord, for this reason, that the 
unten anted land would obviously -be the means of re- 
lieving the congestion upon the -tenanted portion of 
the estate? — Yes, unless it happened that all the 
holdings were sufficiently large already. If there was 
no necessity to enlarge them the Board might reason- 
ably object to buying them, and might say, “ we want 
the untenanted lands for other uneconomic holdings 
m the district, -but we don’t want to interfere with 
these tenants who can purchase direct from the land- 
lord.” 

1470. Of course, if the holdings were economic there 
would not be the same necessity for the Board to assist 
in purchase? — No. 

1471. But it would create great local friction if any 
attempt were made to. buy the untenanted land of a 
certain estate, and migrate to that land people from 
another estate or another district if you left the 
uneconomic tenanted land lying unrelieved ? — Quite so. 
It would never occur under the Board’s system. 

1472. Dr. O’Donnell was dealing with that ques- 
tion of the number of years in which the congested 
areas could be bought up at the rate of £400,000 a 


hope in the direction of obtaining their living by 
agriculture unless they migrate. 

1475. The people yon had in your mind jn answer- 
ing Dr. O’Donnell are the people who depend on other 
things besides agriculture lor their living? — Quite so. 

1476. Does not that mean, that if you devote the 
whole of the land purchase operations of the Board 
to people whoi have not got those secondary sources of 
income, you throw those people entirely upon fisheries 
and other industries for their living ? — Yes. You don’t 
leave them as they are. They now derive some portion 
of their subsistence from the land, as Mr. Micks’s 
family budgets show in the First Report, hut the 
Board’s work would he to improve these subsidiary 
means of subsistence. 

1477. You take up the position of saying that the 
land they at present occupy is so had that it is hardly 
worth while dealing with it, and they must look to 
other tMngs? — It is unimprovable in some districts. 

1478. You must, therefore, look to other things, 
fisheries, industries, and so on, to improve their lot? 
— Quite so. 

1479. Do yon believe it would be possible to im- 
prove the fisheries to such an extent or establish indus- 
tries in those parts such as will really put those people 
into a position of comfort? — No, I don’t. They will' 
never reach what you would consider a satisfactory 
condition. 

1480. You think that they will never reach a satis- 
factory condition? — I am afraid not. 

1481. Therefore, don’t you think, with the excep- 
tion of a very few who perhaps may derive something 
substantial from the fisheries — people like the Aran 
islanders — don’t you think the alternative for them 
is one of migration or emigration ? — What they should 
do, and what I believe ultimately they will do, will 
be to migrate. Some will emigrate, but the best 
thing is to leave those out of consideration, because 
they are no longer in the Board’s hands, and no 
longer members of the community, but the people in 
the West will, no doubt, in time accustom themselves 
to the idea of migration and lose their dislike of at. 

1482. If they don’t emigrate — which I hope they 
won’t — they will have to migrate ? — Yes. 

1483. The land they have or can get in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood is not sufficient to support them, 
and industries and fisheries cannot be developed 
sufficiently to put them into a satisfactory condition? 
— No. 

1484. Therefore you have got to get them out of 
where they are now? — Yes. 

1485. They have got to go to America or another 
part of Ireland? — Yes. 

1486. If they go to another part of Ireland, won’t 
the expense fall upon you just the same as if the 
land around where they are now was improvable; 
won’t you have the expense of transplanting them 
and providing the land to which you transplant 
them ? — Yes ; that is, of course, being done now on- 
a small scale. The Board are carrying out such 
operations at present. 

1487. But the point I want to make out really is, 
is it your case that you cannot settle the con- 
gested problem in the West at the rate of £300,009 
a year, in a less number of years than forty-six? — 
You mean the cases excluded by Dr. O’Donnell must 
ultimately he dealt with? 

1488. Yes? — Looking a long way ahead, they may 
be reached, but of course if some migrate a con- 
siderable number will, no doubt, remain on the sea- 
coast, and the land will never be vacated altogether. 
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1489. They are only a small proportion of it? — 
Taking south Connemara, where the land is good for 
nothing, and there is no such thing as agriculture, 
there will always be a few people there, no doubt, 
and the fewer the better. 

1490. Therefore, really, you cannot exclude many 
of the present population of the West. You have 
got to take all the population into account before you 
can say you have dealt with the congested problem ? — 
Yes. I may say that at present the Board have, I 
,wont say dealt with, but have reached 15,000 tenants 
out of the 98,000. Of course a great many of those, 
a very large number, have uneconomic holdings, but 
even if the Board sell uneconomic holdings, they don’t 
give up the hope of subsequently enlarging the hold- 
ings if they are able to obtain land. 

1491. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You suggest, or it was sug- 
gested by the Bishop, that a certain number of hold- 
ings along the western coast, the occupants of which 
are engaged in fishing, must be deducted from the 
98,000, and consequently the amount of land indi- 
cated in that report would not be needed to relieve 
the congestion? — Their migration is a matter of time. 

1492. Let me assume that we did drop these hold- 
ings along the western coast, would not the addition 
of uneconomic holdings in the non-scheduled districts 
more than exceed the number that might be deducted 
from the 98,000 holdings in respect of those holdings 
along the coast? — I quite see, if I understand your 
meaning, that in dealing with congestion the Board 
might buy estates outside the boundaries of the con- 
gested districts, and in that way bring in more un- 
economic buildings. That is the case. My point is this. 
You have 98,000 holdings to deal with. You might 
urge with good reason along the western coast that 
the occupiers of what would be from the agricultural 
point of view uneconomic holdings have still the 
fisheries to rely on, and therefore should be excluded 
from the 98,000. If you exclude those from the 
98,000, that number will be more than exceeded by 
the number that may be included in respect of un- 
economic holdings in unscheduled areas ? — I quite 
agree with you. Mr. Doran has prepared an interest- 
ing map which will illustrate this very point. 

1493. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B earing on that 
point, as one who is somewhat sanguine about the 
lability of solving the problem of congestion, I 
would like to draw from you some admission as to 

, substantial reduction in that number of 
holdings. Carry your mind for a moment to 
the Dillon estate. Is not it a fact that since that 
estate was sold to the tenants under the auspices of 
the Congested Districts Board, quite a number of 
holdings not previously economio have become economic 
through reclamation?—! believe that is so. 

1494. If that be so, I ask you, is not it a fact that 
we might look to a very large portion of the un- 
economic holdings in the west of Ireland being im- 
proved in such a way and made economic?— 
Independently of the Board, no doubt. 

iJfSt 1 J ould J rat ^r say under the auspices of the 
Board and under the treatment of the Board?— 
Under the auspices of the Board, but when I said 
independently, I meant after re-sale. 

un 7 er t J le s Pell of ownership with a little 
encouragement, such as the Board is capable of giving 
CdbL mOTe m - the dl f ecti(>n <* making uneconomic 
nofc we ^ l°ok to a great 
improvement in the resources of the people by im- 
proved methods of agriculture 1— Certainly. Mr Doran 
Whf beeni tilat the agricultural value 

might he increased by half, or even doubled. 

Improved means of transit and by nlant 

economic condition can b^hnmoved ” ivj 68 ® thei T 
ttink it reasonable to sa? profit of fi? 


outside estimate and hardlj one likelT 
realised a, a matter of practical business”" 


kd B Mr‘ oS? ff* t0 toh V Ohair- 


1499. Shall we be able to get from Mr 1W. 
estimate of how far through reclamation; and^,w 
I may call the magic of ownership and iWo Jz 
in agriculture, an economic standard can £7 , 1 
bp many oi tl.ese holders !-I am sj„ 

the Commission a very good oninion ™ +i. S lve 
I don’t think he can |ivl a deZZZeSrn*!* 

1500. Mr. O’Kelly.— A re you aware that 

County Mayo alone 9,000 occupiers are excluded i™?® 
£8 valuation, and three-fourths of the 9,000 occMipf 
are under £4 valuation in the fifty electoral jffi? 
riiat do not answer to the definition of consJ7T 
That is an enormous proportion. 6 U l ~~ 

1501. Chairman.— Tim next point you am „ 0 ina u 
deal with is the relations of the Congested 
Board with the Irish Agricultural Organisation g£? 
is it not?— Yes; tuese relations will appear from tu 
following extracts from tlie minutes of the Board:— 

Extract from the Board’s Third Report, p. 7. 

“The efforts and work of the Hon. Hor»* 
Plnnkett, one of the members of our Board 
advancement of co-operative dairying are wn 
known, and having considered the very favouiabk 
position of the numerous co-operative creameries 
established by or in consultation with him we de- 
cided to vote a sum of £250 towards promoting in 
congested districts the objects of the Irish Amfcul- 
ture Organisation Society, of which Mr. Plunkett 
is President.” 


Extract from the Board’s Fourth Report, p. 7. 

“ During the year a sum of £165 0s. 2d. was paid 
to the Irish Agriculture Organisation Society 
to enable that body to extend the benefits 
of co-operation to occupiers of land in con- 
gested districts. The amount of the grant voted to 
the Society was £200, and as soon as this amount is 
expended, an account shall be given as to the steps 
taken by the Society for the promotion of their 
object.” 


Extract f rom Board Minutes of March, 1894. 

“In view of the success which has attended co- 
operative dairying in Ireland, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board are anxious to see the principle of co- 
operation applied wherever possible to the promotion 
of agriculture and other industries. The Board ac- 
cordingly will pay the sum of £250 to the Irish 
section of the Co-operation Union for the purposes 
of training organisers who will, when trained, pro- 
mote co-operative dairying in congested districts in 
Ireland.” 


Extract from the Board’s Minutes, 10th April, 1894. 

“As Messrs. Plunkett and Anderson have re- 
ported favourably upon an application from Augha- 
down district, the Board decided to grant a loan of 
on ^e same principle as the loan made to the 
bkibbereen Dairy Society, for the establishment of 
an auxiliary creamery at Aughadown.” 

Extract from Board Minutes, 12 th October, 1894. 

“On the suggestion of Mr. Porter, the Board 
authorised the purchase and re-sale of seeds and 
manures to small occupiers in congested districts, 
the expenditure under the scheme not to exceed 
£500 ; and the Board further approved a proposal 
made by Mr. Plunkett, that the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society should be asked to organise 
local associations for carrying out the proj'ect on 
co-operative principles. The Board delegated to the 
hmance Committee the settlement of the details of 
tlie scheme, and a sum of £200 is voted for the ex- 
penses of - the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society in connection with the execution of this 
scheme.” 

ion'i'' is “Ml?*® was rescinded on the 14th of December, 
• LS • j 48 vvill appear from the following : — 

Extract from Minutes of Board Meeting held on 
14 th December, 1894. 

“On the recommendation of the Land Committee 
of the 4th December, 1894, it was decided that a sum 
of £500 be granted for the purchase of seeds and 
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manures for sale in congested districts through the 
Agricultural Department of the Land Commission, 
7° rt from any scheme of a similar nature to be 
carried out by tho Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society (Limited). 

“ The draft scheme for the development of the egg 
and poultry industry in the congested districts, as 
submitted by the Secretary of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, is approved generally buh it 
is considered desirable that the scheme should be for 
the present put into operation in one district only. 
The Board agreed to make the following grants in 
respect of the selected district: — 


(a.) A grant of £25 towards, the expenses of 
organising an Agricultural Co-operative Society, 
the primary object of which would be to develop 
the egg and poultry industry. 


(B.) A further grant sufficient to pay the salary 
of an expert egg sorter and packer. The name of 
the expert and the terms of his engagement to be 
approved by the Board. 

(c.) A loan of £100 to cover the capital ex- 
penditure of the proposed Society — this amount is 
considered sufficient to purchase two ponies and 
spring cart, and to repair any building necessary 
for storage, stabling, &c. 


“ The loan is to be made on such terms as may be 
agreed upon, and the repayment to be guaranteed by 
the personal security of the members of the proposed 
Society or a section of them, interest being calculated 
at 2i per cent. 


“ with reference to the Board’s minute of the 12th 
October, 1894, as to the purchase and re-sale of seeds 
and manures to small occupiers in congested dis- 
tricts, the Board, having considered the representa- 
tions made by Messrs. Porter and Anderson, are of 
opinion that the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and the Agricultural Organisation Society re- 
spectively, should be carried on independently, re- 
gard, however, being had to thei function of the 
Agricultural Department, which is to develop agri- 
culture by encouraging the use of seeds, manures, 
and implements, to which heretofore farmers have 
not been accustomed, and thus prepare the way for 
the Agricultural Organisation Society to organise 
local associations to enable farmers to supply their 
own wants. The minute of the 12 th October, 1894, 
ij accordingly rescinded, and in lieu of the grants 
therein referred to, a grant of £200 is_ to be made 
to the Agricultural Organisation Society for the 
organisation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in congested districts on the lines, indicated in the 
scheme referred to in the previous minute.” 


Note. — The agricultural department above men- 
tioned is the agricultural branch of the Congested 
Districts Board. 


Extract from Board Minutes, 18 th March, 1896. 

“On reading a letter, dated 17th March, 1896, 
from the Secretary to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, Limited, asking the Board to 
sanction the expense of sending an expert to assist 
the co-operative societies at Bohola and Killasser in 
the purchase of their seeds and manures, it was re- 
solved that the Board cannot make any grant or 
take any steps that would place them in the position 
of joining in the executive work of any co-operative 
society.” 


Extract from Board Minutes, 15th January, 1897. 

" A letter dated 15th December^ from Mr. R. A. 
Anderson, was considered, asking whether the 
Board would grant a sum of money for defraying 
the expenses of organizing co-operative societies for 
the sale of seeds and manures, and it was resolved 
that the Board, while fully recognising the neces u 
Bity of teaching the farmers in the congested districts 
to organise for business purposes, and the valuable 
work that has been been done in this direction by 
the I. A. O. Society under present circumstances 
request Mr. Plunkett to postpone his application.” 


Extract from Board Minutes, 22 nd October, 1897. > Sept.10, 190fc 

“On consideration of Mr. Plunkett’s proposals Mr. 3?.W. D»; 
the Board decided to place a sum of £100 at his Mitchell, 
disposal for the purpose of organising agricultural . ' V 
credit societies as Banks in the congested districts, 
on the understanding that the organiser employed 
for this purpose is not to be employed in the other 
branches of the organising work of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society while engaged in this work.”' 

I may add that the following payments have been 
made by the Board to the I. A. 0. Society for the 
cost of organising and inspecting agricultural banks 
and co-operative societies : — - 

£ s. d. 

August, 1900, 250 0 0 

Year 1901-2, ... ... 588 11 9 

„ 1902-3, ... ... 428 3 6 

„ 1903-4, ... ... 138 4 10 

1904-5, ... ... 651 6 11 

,, 1905-6, ... .. 353 10 2 

„ 1906-7, ... 145 15 .9 

.Total, 2,555 12 11 


Of this total £2,380 Is. 2d. was for the Banks, and 
£175 11s. 9 d. for co-operative societies. 

The only loans made to the co-operative societies- 
were £400 to the Skibbereen Co-operative Dairy Co., 
and £50 to the Kilasser Co-operative Society. Both 
of these loans have been repaid. 

I may also refer to the following statement from Mr. 
Russell, of the Agricultural Organisation Society: — ' 

“ The Irish section of the Co-operative Union 
was formed before the I.A.O.S. The Co-operative 
Union is the union of Co-operative Societies in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. Mr. J. C. Grey 
is the Secretary of the English section of the Co- 
operative Union. There is also a Scottish section, 
with their own organisation, affiliated to the- 
English section. At the beginning of the co- 
operative movement in Ireland there were a oertaid 
number of societies started. An Irish section was 
formed, and the Co-operative Union gave a small 
subsidy I believe of £200 or £300 a year. Sit 
Horace Plunkett then found out that stores on the 
English plan would not be so useful as oo-operation 
applied to agriculture, and, as the Co-operative 
Union were running stores, and did not oare about 
our -plan of agricutural oo-operation, their small' 
subsidy was stopped, and the I.A.O.S. was created 
in 1894 to carry on the work of agricultural organ- 
isation. The Irish section of the Co-operative 
Union of stores on the English plan became -amalga- 
mated with the Scottish section, and for about ten 
years, I think, any organisation of stores in the 
North of Ireland was carried on under the auspices- 
of the Scottish section. I believe that lately the 
Irish section has been created again, but I am 
not quite sure of that, though I should imagine that 
the number of Store Societies in the North . of 
Ireland would very soon necessitate an Irish section, 
if it is not already in existence.” 

I may add that the Irish Agricultural Organisation- 
Society established many village libraries, and in 
1902 the Board made a grant of £3 to each of eighteen 
of these libraries in the congested districts to provide 
books. Subsequently, the Department of Agriculture 
undertook the management of this business, and the 
Board have made similar grants in many other cases 
through that Department. _ _ . 

1502. Chaiumast. — Is there anything else you wish to 
sav? — I wish to make one explanation as to a statement 
in my evidence on Saturday. I said that the County 
Leitrim no longer came within the definition of con- 
gested. I did not mean to convey that there had 
been an improvement in the condition of the people 
since 1891, and that this improvement had raised 
them above the level of congestion. The fact is, while 
the poor law valuation is the same, the population 
has been reduced by emigration, so that, the average 
valuation is higher per head of the population. The 
condition of the people can only be gauged by the 
poor rate. I have not been able to ascertain from 

8 * 
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the local taxation returns what the poor rate was in 
18&1 and what it is now. A comparison cannot be 
made from the figures that are published. 

1503. Sir John Coxomb. — N ot from the Local 
Government Board returns? — No. They cannot be 
ascertained owing to the poor rate having now been 
consolidated with the county cess. The Chairman ha£ 
suggested I should apply to the County Councils, 
which I shall do.* 

1504. There is only one general question I have got 
to ask you. The Congested Districts Board were 
created — I am quoting from the Act — for aiding 
migration or emigration from an electoral division? 
— Yes. 

1505. During its existence has any question of 
emigration ever came, np in a practical form ? — The 
matter was considered by the Board shortly, after it 
was formed. Mr. Tuke, who was one of the first 
members had been a great advocate of emigration, 
and had assisted a large number of people to emigrate, 
but the Board decided that they would not assist 
emigration. 

1506. The Board have decided that one of the 
purposes for which they were created shall not be 
earned out? — Yes. One very good reason for that 
would be they have enough to do, and more than 
enough to do, under the other heads. 

1507. In. these places, where men with families 
have perhaps big sons, who have gone to Canada, 
Australia, or elsewhere, when being oonsnlted about 
migration are they ever asked whether they would 


prefer to emigrate altogether ?— ' The Board 
suggest to any of the people that they should 

1508. Do the people understand that theT^ 

have the option of doing one or the other if i+ ? ht 
their family arrangements ?— They require J 
Those who have friends in America, and know^ 8 ' 
to go to, .re willing to go, provided fS J*" 
the money. J 01111 get 

1509. I am not talking about individuals. W 
whole families. You say a man is a fit sub&fcK 
migration. He may have sons in rkmA. . A , ,t ot 


their family arrangements ?— They require 
Those who have friends in America, and know^ 8 ' 
to go to, are willing to go, provided they 
the money. J 01111 gw 

1509. I am not talking about individ,,*. . 
whole families. You sav a man is * 


migration He may have sons in Canada, Austral; 
or somewhere else. Yon say to him : ■* Will a ’ 
to Roscommon or somewhere else ; we want to do g ° 
good.” What I want to know is, does this man 
derstand, if he prefers to join his sons abroad 
ti»re i. a possibility of kis bang ablgto JrJJg 
them, provided he gives up lus holding that Z 
Board will help him ; has anything at all of +W 
sort been done?-No. The Board, in some few ™? 
have bought the holdings of people who had inteS 
to emigrate, in such cases as that of people who were 
not m a position to work their farms owing to their 
having no able-bodied men in the f amily ; and these 
fragments of families have emigrated. 

1510. Without any assistance from you at all} 
They have no doubt used the money obtained by sell 
mg their holdings, but the Board never assisted anv 
of them by a grant -for the purpose of emigration 
Selling their holdings is a transaction, quite apart from 
the emigration. After they have sold their holdings 
they would have the means of going. 

1511. Mr. Kavanagh. — The Board have never taken 
up emigration .as part of their policy ?— Never. 




The Commission adjourned. 
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FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 A.M. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s. 1 . ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; Jokn Annan Bryce, Esq,, m.p.; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. R. O’Brien examined. 


1512 The Chairman— Mr. O’Brien, you are the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Congested Districts Board? 
_I am the Assistant-Secretary and Accountant, a 
position I have held since 1892, just immediately after 
the formation of the Board. 


1513. There are certain points with regard to the 
finances of the Congested Districts Board -which I 
-think yon are prepared to tell ns something about?— 
Yes, with the explanation that myself and Mr. 
Mitchell divided to a certain extent the heads of 
evidence, and as I was associated with Mr. Micks in 
the earlier stages of the Board's work I have made 
■some notes of some questions put to Mr. 
Micks, if there is any point that. you require 
information on. The first one is the Con- 

stitution of the Boards. The Board was con* 
•stituted under section 34 of the Purchase of Land 
Act (Ireland), 1891. It consists of ten members in 
all, viz. :— 1 Two ex-officio members, five other members 
appointed by the Crown, and in addition three tem- 
porary members also appointed by the Crown. One 
of the ex-officio members is the Chief Secretary, and 
the other the Under-Secretary, who replaced the Land 
■Commissioner nominated by the Lord Lieutenant to 
specially represent Agriculture and Forestry in pur- 
suance of section 84 of the Land Act of 1903. The 
Board is to continue for twenty years from the 5th 
August, 1891, and thereafter until Parliament shall 
otherwise determine. Then as to the administra- 
tion. Under section 40 (1) of. the Act the 
Lord Lieutenant was empowered to direct the officers 
•of the Land Commission to discharge such secretarial 
and other duties as he thought proper, and for that 
purpose officers might be added to the permanent staff 
of the Land Commission. The object in having the 
■officers attached to the staff of the Land Commission 
was to secure to them the right to pension, as the 
Board being a temporary one, employment under it 
would not have carried such, right. As a difficulty 
arose with the Land Commission in carrying out these 
provisions, the Land Commission having claimed the 
Tight to recommend the officers to be transferred, the 
provisions were repealed by section 3 of the Congested 
Districts Board Act, 1894. This Act empowers the 
lord Lieutenant, with the sanction of the Treasury, 
as to number and amount to authorise the Congested 
Districts Board to appoint to the permanent staff of 
the Land Commission such officers as may be required 
for the purposes of the Act, with the proviso that 
«vei 7 officer so appointed, not being the Secretary or 
Assistant-Secretary, shall be selected by open com- 
petition in accordance with the regulations made by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and approved by the 
Lord Lieutenant. These provisions only apply to the 
permanent staff. In the case of temporary officers 
not entitled to pension, the Board make the appoint- 
ments without reference to the Lord Lieutenant or 
Treasury. Section 40 (3) of the Act of 1891 directed 
that the salaries or remuneration of officers (if any) 
■employed by the Board, and the administrative ex- 
penses of the Board, shall be fixed by the Treasury 
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and paid out of moneys provided by Parliament. — 
When the increase of the Board’s work required Mr- J. R> 
additional officials, a question arose with the Treasury ° Bnen * 
and the Board as to the meaning of this sub-section 
— -the Treasury contending that the salaries and ex- 
penses of Inspectors and other outdoor officials, and 
the legal expenses of the Board should be charged 
against the various schemes and paid out of the 
Board’s annual income. Up to 1894 the salaries and 
expenses of the indoor staff only were placed on the 
Parliamentary Vote, when the sum of £1,000 was 
added each year towards the cost of the outdoor staff. 

This represented a total contribution from the Par- 
liamentary Votes of about £9,300 a year, ■ including 
the cost of offices, stationery, printing, postage, and 
telegrams up to the year 1899. Under section 5 of 
the Congested Districts Board Act, 1899, a Parlia- 
mentary Grant of £25,000 a year was made to the 
Board in lieu of the sum of £9,300 above referred 
to, and subject to the condition that for any sum 
assigned out of the Grant to the purposes of Ad- 
ministration, including superintendence and inspec- 
tions, the Congested Districts Board should contribute 
from its other resources an additional sum equal to 
one-half. In connection with the agricultural work of 
the Board, it was arranged in 1891 with the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Land Commission that, 
under the control of Mr. Wrench, who was appointed 
to the Board to represent Agriculture and Forestry, 
they should carry out such agricultural operations as 
might from time to time he delegated to them by the 
Board. The salaries of the agricultural staff of the 
Land Commission were charged to the Land Com- 
mission Vote at first, but the Board subsequently 
agreed to pay the salaries of three clerks who were 
solely engaged on their business. This arrangement 
continued until 1897, when it was decided that all 
the clerical duties in connection with the Board’s 
agricultural work should be discharged in the Board’s 
own office. The Board accordingly took over their 
agricultural business, and with it a portion of the 
clerical staff of the Land Commission, the services 
of Mr. Porter, the Superintendent of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Land Commission, con- 
tinuing to he at the Board’s disposal as Special Ad- 
visor and Inspector in Agriculture and other kindred 
matters. In 1900, Mr. Porter was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture, and he continued to act 
for the Board until 1904, when some of the agricul- 
tural work of the Board was taken over by the 
Department, with the outdoor and most of the clerical 
staff. In 1893, the Board, with the approval of the 
Treasury, allocated £50,000 out of the Fishery Loan 
Funds to be expended on piers, boatslips, causeways, 
roads, bridges, and other miscellaneous engineering 
works. 

1514. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W as that a special 
grant or was it spent by the Congested Districts 
Board?— It was a fishery loan fund, originally a 
charitable fund, which was transferred to the Board 
under the original Act of 1891. 
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1515. A capital sum of which you had the ex- 
pending? — Yes ; w© had it placed 1 at our disposal, 
subject to Treasury sanction. It represented at the 
time about £86,000, and the Board decided to spend 
£50,000 out of that on piars, boatslips, causeways, 
roads, bridges, &c. 


year in rents of email amount. Then 
other side tee p.j «nt in smell sum. ,2 
transactions all round mean a verv larcw .“*« 
clerical labour, so that the Board’s annual fly!? - of 
come is not an indication of the volump n,* „ , *?' 
connection with the staff. 1 work » 


1516. Is it spent now? — Yes, at an early stage of 
our work. In the case of marine works, as it was 
decided to carry them out departmentally, the Board 
appointed as their Engineer, the Hon. Mr. Parsons, 
who had under him four Resident Engineers . in 
charge of districts. This arrangement continued until 
1896, when the Board were able to dispense with Mr. 
Parson’s services. 

The services of two of the four Resident Engineers 
were shortly afterwards also dispensed with. One, 
Mr. F. G. T.Gahan, continued to act as General 
Inspector until he became Land Inspector, and the 
fourth, Mr. C. D. Oliver, became Engineer to the 
Board. In 1905 Mr. Oliver and his staff were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture and Techni- 
cal Instruction, and under an arrangement with the 
Department their services are placed at the disposal 
of the Board for reporting on and carrying out such 
Engineering projects as may be referred to them from 
time to time. 

The present Administrative Staff, including both the 
Permanent and Temporary Officers, consists of the 
following : — 

Indoor Staff. 

I. — Permanent. 

1 Secretary . 

1 Assistant-Secretary and Accountant. 

1 Chief Clerk (Estates Branch). 

1 First Class Clerk. 

1 Book-keeper. 

1 Collector. 

3 Second Class Clerks. 

4 Third Class Clerks. 

2 Assistant Clerks. 

II. — Temporary. 

1 Solicitor. 

63 Clerks. 


Outdoor Staff’ 

Temporary. 

1 Chief Land Inspector. 

1 Assistant Chief Land Inspector. 

4 Land Inspectors. 

3 Assistant Land Inspectors. 

2 Land Valuers. 

7 Land Inspector’s Clerks. 

1 Inspector of Industries. 

1 Superintendent of Fisheries. 

5 Local Agents. 

* Engineer : (portion of time of Engineer 
of Department of Agriculture). 


* Under an arrangement with the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction the services of 
them Engineer and his staff are placed at the disposal 
of the Board to report on and carry out such works 
as may be referred to him from time to time. 


In addition to the above officers, whose salaries and 
expenses are charged under the head of Administra- 
tmn, the following Temporary Staff are employed, 
l j lr , sa L larles ar “J expenses provided for under 
the head of Management and Supervision of Estates 


15 Clerks of Works. 

1 Chief Surveyor. 

13 Surveyors. 

9 Paymasters. 

1 Grazing Stock Manager. 


1517. The Chairman-. —Is there anything further t< 
say under this head ?-Yes. I should mention in con 
nection with the administrative cost that the cost o 
administration should not be measured by the Board’i 
fixed income, because we receive a large amount 0 - 
money, m small sums. The total receipts last yeai 
amounted 1 to over £256,000. For instance, we coffee 
from a number of tenants about £60,000 i 


1518. How much does that amount to in the vear? 
Our administrative expenses are now about El m 
including law costs and the staff in the country 

are charged to administration. We have offi4’ rs ^ 
as surveyors and others who are not charged to ? 
ministration. They are charged against the estates! 

1519. Do you know what the sum is that you am 
receiving now either in interest upon loans or renav 
ment of loans, or rents and things of that kind sl- 
it is in the Annual Report, but talcing the estates re- 
ceipts it amounted to £80,000 last year. 


1521. Sir John Colomb.— Did I get it down right 
that in small sums you receive about £25,000 a year? 
— About £60,000 in rents last year. 

1522. Is my note right that you collect from small 
tenants £160,000 a year in consequence of operations 
connected with loans ? — No. The rents would not run 
to that. About £60,000 a year in rents. 

1523. I think it was in loan transactions?— We have 
a number of loan repayments. Our total receipts 
include a large number of small transactions, such as 
rents and loan repayments. 

1524. Then, it was £60,000, not £160,000, you men- 
tioned ?— £60, 000. 

1524a. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have given the 
rents and repayments under various heads £123,000?— 
That includes other receipts. 

1525. But it includes the items of which you have 
been speaking ? — Yes. 

1526. And loans by the Board of Works?— Yes. It 
does not include money borrowed from the Board of 
Works, but it includes repayments on loans. Tor 
instance, we get in on the fishery loans about £8,000 
a year in small sums. 

1527. Sir John Colomb. — The Board of Works 
loans, are they lent to the Congested Districts Board, 
or are they lent to- the individual tenants?— To the 
Congested Districts Board, and portion, of them is for 
issue to small occupiers. We are enabled under 
Treasury sanction to get up to £10,000 from the Board 
of Works and utilise that to the extent of two-thirds 
in issuing loans to small tenants in addition to what 
we give them out of our own funds. 

1528. Do you collect the interest on loans from the 
Board of Works from the individual tenants, or does 
the Board of Works collect it? — We do it. We get 
the money from the Board of Works in large sums, 
and issue it in small sums. 

1529. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you repeat 

the figure at which you put the gross annual receipts 
of the Board?- — £256,749. That includes everything 

except the cash received from the Land Commission 
in exchange for guaranteed land stock lodged for re- 
demption of advances under the Land Act of 1896, 

1530. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It is given in the last 
report as a grand total of £238,000 ?— That is, I think, 
excluding the stock transaction. Under a recent 
Treasury rule we are authorised to go in and buy 
guaranteed stock to redeem our debt to the Land Com- 
mission, -and then they pay the advances over in cash- 
Therefore, I take the amount that we paid for stock 
off both sides of the account, so as not to artificially 
swell the total, for the purpose of endeavouring. to 
show the volume of our work as regards the clerical 
staff. 


1531. It is not quite easy to understand how the re- 
port gives a grand total of £238,000 and you give n 
as £256,000? — Which report. 

1532. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You state the 
gross receipts vary from year to year?— Plea 80 refer 
to page 46 of the Report. 

1533. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat report is that? — That is 
the fourteenth report. 
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1534. Sir Francis Mo wait. — That gives the same 
amount? — That report that you are looking at is for 
1905- My account is for 1906. That is not published 
jet. I only mention it to indicate the volume of the 
work. Then, as to the powers of the Board, on which 
Memorandum D lias been circulated.* 

1535. The Chairman. — The powers of the Board? — 
Yes ; there is one point to which I should wish to call 
attention. It is with reference to small holdings. 

1536. Is it in the last paragraph? — The last para- 
graph of page 2. Perhaps I might read it, as I think 
it is important for the Commissioners to understand 
the security in these cases of advances. 

1537. Is that with regard to the guarantee fund ? — 
It will include that. I say in connection with 
advances under the Purchase Act the security re- 
quired may be usefully considered. The security is 
first the charge on the land, which includes the in- 
terest of both landlord and tenant, and consequently 
leaves in most cases a margin equivalent to the value 
of the tenant-right. Secondly, the guarantee given by 
the Board as a charge on their income for the payment 
of the annual instalments. The Board have power 
under the Act of 1903 to guarantee the instalments of 
their tenants when they are selling under the Land 
Commission, and then the Land Commission dispenses 
with a valuation to facilitate the sale and economise 
administration. 


1538. Let me ask one question about that. The 
security to the State consists in part of a guarantee 
by the Board on their income ? — Yes, that is so. 

1539. That is to say that the State is guaranteed out 

of the money which it provides itself against the 
chance of loss? — Formerly our interest on the Church 
Surplus Grant of £41,250 a year was part of the 
guarantee fund, but the Act of 1903 freed it from 
that, and thus gave thei Board freedonm for using it for 
other purposes. By its having been included originally 
in the guarantee fund we were hampered in using it 
for borrowing purposes. Then the third security 

1540. Sir John Colohb. — With regard to the 
guarantee given by the Board as a charge on their 
income for the payment of the annual instalments on 
property having been bought fully dealt with and com- 
pletely dealt with by the Congested Districts Board, re- 
settled and re-arranged, it is a continuing liability of 
the Congested Districts Board to the Estates Commis- 
sioners for the annuities of every holder of that 
property, is not that so? — Yes. The Board guarantee 
the punctual payment of the instalments. 

1541. I merely want to know the fact. There is a 
continuing liability for which the income of the Con- 
gested Districts Board is responsible ? — Yes, but it is 
a reducing liability every time the tenant pays his 
annuity. The third security is the Guarantee Fund 
created under the fifth section of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1801. 

1542. Mr. Kavanagh. — How much was the 

guarantee fund? — It varied from year to year. At 
the time of the passing of the Act it was estimated at 
£3,000,000. It was set out in a Parliamentary paper. 
I don’t' know if this would be a convenient time 


1543. The Chairman. — We should like to hear you 
•on that point very much. All the different Acts, 
perhaps, might be dealt with later by the solicitor ? — 
41 + i? 111 “hcitor will deal with any legal difficulties 
mat have arisen and suggestions as to the remedies. 


1544. With regard to A, B, and C at the bottom 
j P a 8 e 2 in your Memorandum we should like to 
war you ? — The guarantee fnnd was created under 
«ection 5 of the Land Purchase Act of 1891. The 
provisions were that there should be established a 
guarantee fund under the direction of the Treasury, 
consisting of a cash portion and a contingent portion, 
ana in every financial year these should be paid to 
tue cash portion of the fund, the Irish Probate Duty 
want and, secondly, the sum of £40,000, which in 
every financial year is paid out of the Consolidated 
rund. as the Imperial Contribution. The contingent 
portion of the Fund consisted of rates and contribu- 
ons in lieu of rates on Government property in 
Ireland, grants for National education and Industrial 
scnoois, the salaries of schoolmasters and school- 

* See Appendix III. 


mistresses of workhouses, the salaries of medical 
officers of workhouses, the cost of medical and surgical 
appliances in Ireland, and the contribution in aid 
of the maintenance of lunatics in Ireland in connec- 
tion with the district asylums. 

1545. Sir John Colomb. — And the salaries of officers 

appointed? — Yes. These were all sums which the 

Exchequer contributed out of the Imperial funds. 
The Act of 1903 made some changes in this. It re- 
moved from the Fund the Board’s income of £41,250 
a year and put in the Agricultural Grant, made 
under the Local Government Act of 1898, which re- 
presents £727,655 a year, and the Development Grant 
of £185,000. There was also a sum of £70,000 pay- 
able to the Department of Agriculture added to the 
Fund, which made at the time of the introduction of 
the Land Bill of 1903 a total sum of about £3,000,000.* 
The cash portion of the Guarantee Fund consisted 
of public grants amounting to £239,886, paid to local 
authorities in relief of rates generally, and including 
the sum of £5,000 a year, formerly paid to the Royal 
Dublin Society, and now to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the sum of £40,000 a year, called the 
Exchequer contribution, paid to the local authorities. 
The contingent portion included the grant of £78,000 
a year, formerly payable to the National Board of 
Education, and now part of the endowment of the 
Department of Agriculture; the Intermediate Educa- 
tion grant of £57,240 a year. Rates on Government 
property £48,045 a year, National schools £1,166,500, 
Industrial schools £97,124, grants in relief of local 
taxation £211,573 and £79,000. These sums paid to 
local authorities or to other public bodies, in relief 
of local taxation or for special purposes, amount to 
about _ £3,000,000. Sixty times this sum represents 
a capital sum of £180,000,000, and thirty times a 
capital of £90,000,000, which is the guarantee to the 
State for advances for purchase. These cash contri- 
butions of the Imperial Exchequer to Ireland, amount- 
ing to £3,000,000 a year, represent an annuitv which 
would pay off the entire debt of £90,000,000 for land 
purchase in Ireland in sixty-eight-and-a-half years, 
including both interest and sinking fund. 

1546. Sir Francis Mowatt.— And it is upon those 
figures that the theory was advanced that it was con- 
templated that £180,000,000 should be spent on land 
in Ireland ?— Possibly, because the Act says that up 
to thirty times can be advanced without special 
reference to the Treasury. If it exceeds thirty times 
the Land Commission have to go to the Treasury for 
their sanction, but the maximum sum allowed is sixty 
times. The maximum sum that can be advanced is 
£180,000,000. Without Treasury sanction it is 
£90,000,000. The Guarantee Fund is apportioned 
by the Lord Lieutenant under certain regulations 
between the different counties. Then you multiply the 
share of each county by thirty to ascertain the borrow- 
ing powers of the county. 

1547. The Chairman. — Has it happened that you 
bought up to your limit in a county ?— Under the old 
Act the Board were under a different arrangement, 
but they are in the same position as the Land Com- 
mission now as regards drawing against the fund. 
Previously the Board, being under a special arrange^ 
ment, had to go to the Treasury several times to ask 
for authority to exceed the limit. 

1548. Mr. Bryce.— I don’t think Mr. O’Brien has 
answered your question, Mr. Chairman. What Lord 
Dudley asked was, whether in any particular oounty 
the limit under the new Act had been reached? — Not 
m a congested districts county. 

1649. The Chairman.— A s Mr. O’Brien has ex- 

g lained, there was a special arrangement for the 
oard ?— Under the old Act the Board had to get the 
Treasury sanction, but under the new Act the Land 
Commission and the Board draw against each 
county’s share of the Fund. We have not approached 
the limit, I think. 

1550. Will you go on to the next point. That is 
all that I think you need deal with arising out of 
that memorandum ? — Procedure. Under the Act 

constituting the Board it is provided that three mem- 
bers of the Board, not including the temporary mem- 
bers, shall form a quorum, and any act of the Board 
may be certified under the hands of three members. 

* See Appendix II. 


Sept. II, 1906. 

Mr. J. K. 
O’Brien. 
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Mr. J. K. 
O’Brien. 


1551. I think, Mr. O’Brien, you need not go on 
jwith that? — The only thing I should like to. mention 
in connection with procedure is that there was a care- 
ful survey made and statistics obtained for the con- 
gested districts. There was a very elaborate survey 
made of the districts, and I think you, my lord, got 
a copy of the report as to each district. The report 
gives for each district information as to the industries 
and” occupations of the people, fisheries as well as 
industries. 

1552. Sir John: Colomb. — Has that been handed 
in ? — Some copies of it. The local inspector went 
into each district, and those matters that were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Micks the other day, in connection with 
the “ little budgets,” were part of the inquiry. 

1553. It did not meet that question of the congested 
seaboard ; it did not meet the question of what 
should be considered the real number of the maritime 
population? — We did not take the Census exactly in 
that form, but it states whether the district is mari- 
time or not, and what are the occupations of the 
people. But a Census has recently been prepared by 
Mr. Doran, showing the population of the maritime 
districts, which will be handed in by him. 

1554. And did it deal with rates and also with 
information concerning local rates over a period ante- 
cedent to the inquiry ? — Do you mean the poor rate ? 

1555. Yes? — No, it did not show that. 

1556. The inquiry did not embrace any question 
as to the local rates in the district? — No. We have 
the returns from the Local Government Board show- 
ing the taxation in each district. 

1557. Were they embodied in the report to which 
you refer ? — No. 

1558. The Commission in seeking information 
would have to go to other sources than the Congested 
Districts Board really to get at facts connected with 
the local taxation of the district that is dealt with? 
— I have taken some extracts from the Local Taxation 
Reports. 

1559. This was in 1891-92 ?— In 1891-92. 

1560. Did it also embrace an inquiry as to the effect 
of emigration of whole families for the previous seven 
or eight years ?— No ; it did not go into that ques- 
tion. 

1561. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you calculated the 
percentage of the administrative charges against the 
sum administered by the Board. What is the per- 
centage of administrative charges?— Take the collec- 
tion of rents. 

1562. But all over? — I have not calculated that, 
but take the collection of rents. The cost of the 
clerical staff is about two and a half per cent, on the 
amount collected. 

1563. That would be the most expensive item of the 
service? — I would not say it was the most expensive. 
The cost of the outdoor staff, which includes officers 
possessing expert knowledge, would represent a greater 
expense. 

1564. Sir John Colomb — Take Memorandum B, 
page 5, it works out a 36 per cent, administration. 
With reference to Mr. Sutherland’s question, did I 
understand you to answer that the cost of adminis- 
tration was 2£ per cent. ?— Oh, no ; I instanced a 
particular branch ; I instanced the collection branch. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the total sum to be 
administered by the Board — what sum have you to 
deal with every year — £238,000, is it? 

Sir Feancis Mowatt. — He says £265,000. 

1565. Mr. O’Kelly. — The total sum dealt with. 
Do you know what the actual administration expenses 
of the Board are? — £31,000. 

1566. Mr. Bbyce. — What is the expenditure of the 
Board on a receipt of £256,000 ?— About £236,000, 
excluding the stock transactions. 

1567. Roughly, £600,000 is the turn-over? — Sav 
£500,000. 


1568. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D oes that 
under five per cent, on the total turn-over C 
receipts and gross expenditure ?— About twelve 8 
cent, on receipts. 


. As Mr. Bryce lies suggested, p]e a „ j ,, 
receipts and gross expenditure, and rmf +■ 


1569. 

gross receipts and gross expenditure, and "put'twf 
together and say wliat the ^percentage on the total? 


—The percentage would be about six.” 


: six pe r 


1570. Mr. Bbyce.— 1 The total would be £60(1 nnnr 

--Roughly, £500,000. UU ’ 000r 

1571. What percentage do the administrative e- 
penses amount to? — That would be about s' 
cent. 

1572. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— Is that administra- 
tive £30,000 included in the .return of expenditure 
under three heads — I am speaking of the 14th Report 
— it is divided into administration, technical instruc- 
tion, and improvement of estates, and administr&tim 
stands at £30,504 ? — Yes, £30,504 ; that includes all 
heads of administration. 


1573. Can you tell us what portion of that i» 
applicable to the purchase of land ?— Yes, I t liipV so, 

1574. Sir John Colomb.— Page 5 of Memoranduu 
B sets it out, and I was going to ask are those 
figures for 1906. If you take page 5, Memorandum 
B, signed by Mr. Mitchell, you will get the adminis- 
tration set out there? — Yes. 


1575. That is the distribution of the Board’s 
annual income and the annual charges included under 
the heading Administration not apportioned over all 
the general transactions? — No. 

1576. The reason I ask you is that these figures of 
Mr. Mitchell's that I am referring to are up to 1906, 
and Sir Francis Mowatt was obliged to quote, not 
having precise information, 1905. That accounts for 
the difference? — Yes. 

1577. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — It can stand over?— 
Yes, very well. The next point is the scheduled ares 
to be dealt with. 

1578. The Chairman. — Is there anything on that 
point that you wish to say that has not been already 
dealt with? — No, unless the Commission wish to ask 
anything about the scheduling of the congested dis- 
tricts. There are some figures in connection with the 
area and population. The area of the district is 
3,626,382 acres. The rateable valuation is £577,043. 
The population in 1901 was 505,723. The number of 
electoral divisions scheduled as congested is 429. These 
electoral divisions are situated in forty-eight Poor Law 
Unions and in eight counties, excluding County Clare. 
Six of the Poor Law Unions are wholly " congested," 
viz., Glenties and Dunfanagliy in County Donegal, 
Belmullet in County Mayo, Oughterard in County 
Galway, Caherciveen in County Kerry, and Castletown 
in County Cork. The extent to which the remaining 
forty-two Poor Law Unions are congested is shown in 
the return I hand in.* There are now 118 electoral 
divisions in the scheduled area, where the valuation 
per head of population is thirty shillings and over. 

1579. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Do you say that the 
average is thirty shillings and over — you do not in- 
clude below thirty shillings? — Under the Act it must 
be under thirty shillings, and, as I have explained, 
there are now 118 of the electoral divisions in tfo 
scheduled area in which the valuation per head of the 
population is thirty shillings and over. Thiiiy-one 
of these were scheduled specially by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in 1892 under Section 36 of the Act, 1891. 
The increase in the valuation per head of population 
in the remaining eighty -seven electoral divisions was 
mainly caused by the diminution in the population 
owing to emigration, as disclosed in the Census o 
1901. The return handed in shows the valuation per 
■head of each congested electoral division in 1891 an 
1901, respectively. The population may go down w me 
the valuation may remain tho same. This may an* 
the ratio without any, improvement taking place m ® 
district, which shows how uncertain a bams w 
adopted in scheduling electoral divisions according to 
ratio between valuation and population. The <m ' 
crease that may be made in valuation is on buiimm, ■ 
The valuation of land remains the same as it wa6 . 
1852, when the townland valuation was made. ■, 
variation, which can only be small, in the congests* 
districts, would be on the buildings. 


* See p. 302. 
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1680. The Chairman.— Or by decrease in popula- 
. ti ?— -The decrease in population is the main cause of 
^ alteration in the ratio. The building valuation has 
gone up somewhat, but it is mainly owing to the large 
decrease in population. 


1581 Sir Francis Mowatt. — The same extent of 
land would have to support a less population. Is not 
Jw of some importance m connection with it?— But 
rou6 t take into consideration that it is generally 
C voune people who go out, leaving the old people m 
Lunation, and therefore the land may not be cul- 
tfrated properly. It is a loss, I take it, to the dis- 
trict a drain upon it. Statistics of emigration show 
that’ the young people are going out leaving the old 
people at home. 


1582. Mr. Bryce.— Does that return, which you 
have just handed in, give the population as well as 
the variation, in valuation? — Yes. 


1583. The Chairman.— It gives the population in 

1901 ? This is a return which gives the particulars 

from the three Censuses from 1881 to 1901. 


1599. But what I want to get at is what happens Sept. 11. 1906. 
when the old people die. The young people go and — — 
leave the old men to work the farm. When the old' “II 

men die what happens then ? — It would be taken up by u 
the younger people. 

1600. And the result is that it leaves the farm with 
a less population upon it, and when the old people 
die off it passes into the hands of younger men? — 

Even if it is worked 

•1601-2. I should like to know if that is so. Do you 
accept that ? The population has decreased a . bit. 

Yon say that that does not really help the people. 

Because the young men work the farm, and when they 
go they leave it in the hands of old men, who cannot 
work the farm. Then, when the old people die don’t 
the farms gO' into the possession of young men? — Well, 
they might or they might not. 

1603. As the old generation die off must not they? 

— Yes. Where there are young men left. 

1604. And, then, with a population less per square 
mile the farms are being worked by young men ? — Just 
one point. 


1584. Have we got this year’s valuation? — Not later 
than 1901. 

1585. Sir John Coi,omb.— I suppose you started 
with 1891 by reason of that being the year of the 
creation of the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

1586. Have you figures showing what took place be- 
tween 1881 and 1891 ?— The return shows it for three 
decades. 

1587. Mr. Kavanagh.— Emigration, of young or old, 
leading to a decrease in population means an increase 
in the average valuation per head? — Yes, it indicates 
that. 

1588. It really does not matter whether the emigre 
tion was of young or old ? — Just so ; but it shows that 
the ratio varies in that way. 

1589. Sir John Colomb. — But how does the popula- 
tion affect the valuation ? — The ratio of population to 
valuation was adopted by the Government, I thank, as 
being the best basis to bring in. certain districts. It is 
open to criticism. A very poor community may be ex- 
cluded from the schedule owing to a good, grazing farm 
being situated in the same electoral division. 

1590. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hen yon have got a smaller 
divisor you have a larger quotient? — Yes. 

1591. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Yon have said 
that the valuation of land remains the same as at 
Griffith’s valuation? — Yes. 

1592. In the year 1855? — 1852 is the date of the 
Valuation Act. 

1593. But is not it the fact that, as the Congested 
District Board extends its operations, the value of 
land on which it has operated does, in point of fact, 
increase? — It would not be shown in the valuation 
returns. 

1594. It would not be shown in the valuation re- 
turns because these reproduce from year to year the 
valuation of 1855 ? — Yes ; they are fixed by the prices 
current at that time, certain scheduled prices. 

1595. But in point of fact the Congested Districts 
Board does improve the value of the land upon which 
it operates ? — Certainly ; but that cannot be taken into 
account in measuring the valuation. 

1596. I am aware of that ; but in order to have the 
whole of the facts before you it would be necessary 
wonld it not, to have a re-valuation of the land on 
which the Congested Districts Board has operated? — 
Yes. 

1597. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say things are 
worse when the young men go and the farms are left 
to the old people? — Yes. 

1598. When the old people die what happens then 
—it gets into the hands of the young men again? — 
If there be any young men of the family left to 


1605. Let us go step by step. Is. not that so ? — Yes, 
that is so ; but in the case of these uneconomic hold- 
ings where the people are not altogether depending on 
the land, but are migratory labourers, I hold that the 
withdrawal of those young people from the assistance 
of the family is a direct loss to the family remaining. 
Many of these districts are largely dependent on the 
earnings of migrants to England and Scotland every 
year, and those are the men very often who are going 
to America, and the old people do not generally benefit 
by their leaving. It is admitted that these people 
cannot live on their farms without assistance. 

1606. But you do not object to migration, I under- 
stand? — No ; it is emigration. 

1607. How does it make a difference to the particular 
district or land whether the labourer, who, you say, is 
essential to the cultivation of that land, is withdrawn 
by migration to other parts of Ireland or by emigra- 
tion to America — his labour is gone? 

1608. I think that yon said that the younger men of 
the family work for the family and the farm on which 
the family live, and if those young men were with- 
drawn and their labour withdrawn it would im- 
poverish the family and the holding. Did you say 
that ? — Yes. 

1609. How would it make any difference to that 
family and holding whether those . young men are 
withdrawn to America or withdrawn by migrating to 
other parts of the country? — The Board have no 
power to migrate any Individuals ; they can only mi- 
grate a family. Except in very special circumstances 
the Board can only give a new holding to a tenant on 
their own estate. 

1610. Surely in Mr. Doran’s memorandum we find 
individuals migrating? — That is a whole family. 
You must take the farm up from the tenant and then 
amalgamate it with an adjoining holding, and the whole 
family go to the new holding ; but in the other case, 
where an individual leaves it is different. 

1611. I see a proposal here for giving land to re- 
turned emigrants or to the sons of the holders ? — That 
would mean evicted tenants, I think. 

1612. The sons of solvent farmers from any part of 
the country and returned emigrants would be glad to 
have the holdings? — They wonld he veTy glad, no doubt, 
and it would be very easy for the Board to dispose of 
grass lands in that way ; but the Board’s function is a 
veiy different one. 

1613. Mr. Bryce.— What you were alluding to 
in connection with the decrease of population, 
was rather, I understood, from your first explanation, 
the case of a poor migratory labourer who spends part 
of the year in England or Scotland, the other part of 
his time in cultivating a farm in Ireland ? — Or assisting 
in the cultivation. 

And then you referred to the fact that there would 
no longer be the earnings of the children of the family 
in the case of emigration, and that whereas the migra- 


9 
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Sept. 11, 1906. W labourer would go to England or Scotland for 
' — ' ] >art of the year ho would come back and assist in the 
Mr. J. R. cultivation of the farm for the rest of the year ? — Yes. 
O'Brien. 

1614. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do the receipts of 
migration, say to England, differ from the receipts of 
emigration to America, as far as the home people are 
concerned ? When labourers go to England are the re- 
ceipts of their labour brought bade to the homestead 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1615. When men emigrate to America is the pro- 
portion of their earnings that retumsi to Ireland a 
small one? — Considerably less. 

1616. Are you clear on this also, that it is quite 
common for labourers from Mayo and Donegal after 
they earn 1 money for the season in England and Scot- 
land to return and work their farm at home during 
the winter months ? — Yes, that is so, my lord. 

1617. With reference to the young people who in the 
second generation take up the holding, is it to be sup- 
posed that when the young and strong of the popula- 
tion emigrate to America the next generation of young 
people will be near as vigorous and strong as if the 
population had not been bled by this emigration? — 
I think not. 

1618. Do you think has emigration, such as has pro- 
ceeded in Ireland, had an injurious effect upon the 
stamina of the population ? — I don’t quite follow that. 


to the evidence given by you i_As I ej p ld ned h . 
Chairman, the arrangement was that Mr Miw, n the 
I should each take certain heads. aUtche U®d 


1629. “The Board in contemplating the nnM v 
of the Dillon Estate calculated upon bein/S? 
dispose of the house and the sporting rivW ” t ,° 
that so?— Yes. They hoped to do so g hnt 


1630. The Chairman.— Have you anything to 
about the Parish Committee schemes ? Tlii. . ^ 
’»■ storied in 1897 f„ the purpose „f 
small occupiers of land m certain districts' to Z 
useful and permanent improvements in their holdW 
dwellings, and surroundings by means of prizos 
small grants. During the first year the sche^ 
confined to the Swinford Union in County Mavo w 
« !»■ gradudiy bum extended into 
The total number of Parish Committees formed 
the present is 159, operating in the following counties 


County. 

Donegal 

Leitrim 

Sligo 

Mayo 

Roscommon 

Galway 

Kerry 

Cork 


Number or 
Commit! i 
... 34 
... 22 
... 10 
... 44 
... 8 
... 16 
... 17 
... 8 


1619. Mr. Sutherland. — Are they people in the 
prime of life who emigrate ? — Yes, generally. 

1620. They are the principal emigrants? — I have 
some figures here from the emigration returns o£ last 
year which show that a large proportion of them are 
between twenty and forty-five. 

1621. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Then my point 
is this, that with emigration at the rate of 40,000 a 
year from Ireland and a birth rate so low as it is, it is 
not likely that each succeeding generation will he as 
strong in mental and physical power as the generation 
that went before it?— No, I think not. 

1622. Sir John Colomb.— Holding that to be the 
case, as this process has been going on for some time is 
it your opinion that the physical and mental qualities 
of the Irish race in Ireland are deteriorated?—! am 
afraid statistics show that they have deteriorated in 
many districts. 

1623. The other point I wanted to ask was with 
reference to Sir Antony MacDonnell’s question as to 
the valuation. Are you aware that a Committee of 
the House of Commons, sitting to investigate this 
question of the Irish valuation, has reported that in 
consequence, of the operation of the Land Act and the 
system of the Land Act of 1881 the difficulties in the 
way of a revaluation of the land of Ireland were over- 
powering ?— I understand that there are some difficul- 


1624. I am asking you this question. I was on ti 
Committee myself. I think it was about three yea 
ago I — I know the report. 

*«■ ?°. y° u it— that is all I wanted 

know?— I do not recollect the statement you refer t 
but I have seen the report. 

Sir Antony MacDonnkcl. — T hat a revaluation 
tue land of Ireland would be impossible ? 

r J °Y , C ° L0MB -— 1 did not say impossible, b 
what I asked him was whether he was aware that 
?°™“ ltf i ee °. f House of Commons was appoint 
wSW 9 question of the valuation^ I, 
land, and that the conclusion arrived at was to lea 
rniS T 3tlm °j ^valuation of land owingtot 
CTSrtS difficulties created under the A 
ehieSy to tand££ vsl “““ >* «»*» 

1626-7. Sir John Colomb. — I would like no L 
mth regard to the Dillon Batata, what ™ £ £ 
which occurred from the fact of a mistake 

Estate. 1 * 3WaTe ° f any loss on the Dill, 


«fer to Memorandum A 

2), which is one of the papers handed in with regard 


The total amount of grants made to Committees from 
the commencement of the scheme to 31st March 1906 
including the cost of supervision, was £40,576, The 
arrangement as to supervision in counties other than 
Donegal is for each Committee to appoint its own 
supervisor subject to the Board’s approval. The re- 
muneration is usually a lump sum for the season re- 
presenting about 10 per cent, on the grant, the Com- 
mittee! paying one-half out of the grant and the 
Board paying the other half. In County Donegal 
the Supervisors are engaged throughout the year at 
a salary of £1 5s. a week, with a bicycle allowance 
of 7s. oa. a week, the whole of the parishes in the 
county being divided amongst six supervisors. Din- 
ing the six years ended 31st March last, for which 
full particulars were recorded, 16,333 grants or prizes, 
amounting to £29,159, were paid, the value of the 
work done being estimated at £132,913. The pur- 
poses for which the grants or prizes were paid are 
shown m the following table : — 


No. of 
Grants | 

Description ol Works. 

Esti- 
1 mated 1 
| Goat, of 
Works. . 

Total 

Grants 

Prizes 

Paid. 

6,381 

Erection or Improvement o£ Dwell- 
ing-houses. 

44,860 ' 

9,800 

7,992 

Erection or Improvement of Out- 
oruces. 

68,766: 

15,484 

1,696 

Drains and Fences Made and Re- 
paired. 

8,801 

1,629 

967 

Accommodation Roads Made or Im- 
proved. 

8,470 

1881 

397 

Miscellaneous Works, 

2,026 

112 

16,333 


132,913 

29,159 


1631. The Chairman. — Are these figures up to 
date? — Yes. They represent up to last March. 

H>32. Because in the memorandum handed in by 
Mr. Mitchell, I find the figures for these things vary 
con siderably from these you have just given us. 
What is the amount you say has been spent upon 
dwellinghouses ?— £44,860 is the estimated cost, hut, 
of course, these are for the six years for which wo 
give details. In the early years we did not keep oii 
these details. The gross amount would be different. 

1633. Look at those figures I have referred you toi aid 
s ^® 'whether it is the same work as you deal 
with?— He excludes Donegal. I have 

eluded Donegal. I just give the general figure® 
for tho whole scheme to indicate the amount of work 
done in six years, of which details were kept. 
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1634 Whv was Donegal excluded ?— He gives separ- 
ate figures, ‘i think, about Donegal. 


imn seal you are £400 out?— I will look into that, 
hnt I think that is the explanation. I should men- 
i n connection with that a question that was 
Tised about the sanitary officers. It has been con- 
=Mpred by the Board, and in their eleventh report 
they specially refer to the matter. They say: “The 
most urgent and important reform to which we wish 
to direct the attention of these Committees is the re- 
moval of the cattle from the dwelling-houses ; and we 
hope to be able to announce within the next few years 
that this work has been completed.” You will find it, 
sir on page 41 of the eleventh report. It would be 
useless to expect people to comply at onoei with the 
sanitary regulations if other accommodation were not 
provided for the cattle. It was felt by the Board that 
to expect the sanitary officers to put their powers in 
motion until the out-offices were erected would be a, diffi- 
cult thing. Once +he out-offices were erected with the 
assistance of the Board it was quite right to put the 
sanitary officers in motion, and we have, as a matter 
of fact, asked the Local Government Board to help ns 
in case the local committee cannot take action effec- 
tively. 


1636. Sir John Colomb. — The Public Health Acts 
are in force in Ireland, and there is an appropria- 
tion from the rates supplemented by an appropria- 
tion from the taxes to keep salaried officers in each 
union to carry out the provisions of the Acts. Is 
not that so ? — Yes ; that is so. 


1637. Am I putting your case correctly ? These 
officers are receiving salaries for doing this work, which 
they do not do for one reason or another, and the 
operation of these Parish Committees has awakened 
attention to the necessity of these matters, and 
thereby assisted in carrying out the provisions of the 
Public Health Act? — Well, there were no funds. The 
sanitary officer might prosecute those people, but if 
they had not out-offices it would be ineffective. They 
may be too poor to get the necessary materials, but if 
they get a small grant from the Board to enable them 
to purchase them, then it is reasonable to expect them 
to carry out the sanitary laws. 

1638. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The salary of the 
sanitary officer is rather wasted ? — No ; the sanitary 
officer can act effectively when the out-offices are put 
up. Then there is no excuse for keeping cattle in 


in each union. I suppose you will have no difficulty n > 1900 

in giving us that? — I don’t know that I could give — 

it for the unions. Of course the sanitary officers’ Mr. J. K. 
duties are not confined to looking after dwelling houses. O'Brien. 

1644. You will have no difficulty in giving us this 
information before we go to Donegal? — I will look 
into it. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not the sanitary officer also the 
relieving officer? Is not his salary as sanitary 
officer only usually about £5 a year. 

1645. Sir John Colomb. — Is not it the case that 
the clerk of the union and some medical officers of 
-the union, and others beside, all receive salaries for 
putting in force the Public Health Acts? — I am 
aware of that. 

1646. Mr. O’Kelly. — They only act, of course, on 
the sanitary officers’ reports to them ? They don’t act 
until they receive a report from the sanitary officer ? 

His salary is about £10 a year? — Yes. 

1647. Mr. Sutherland. — Are these operations con- 
fined to your own estates? — No ; they extend into other 
estates ;* but some works are somewhat similar to the 
works carried out upon our own estates. Grants are 
given as an inducement to people to -build bouses and 
put up out-offices. 

1648. So you are doing practically wihat is done in 
other parts of the country) by the landlords and the 
tenants themselves ? — That might be so. 

1649. Have you considered that if you have to buy 
some of these estates ultimately you might probably 
have to buy back your own expenditure. Oould that 
occur? — The expenditure on any individual farm is 
small. 

1650. But, in any case, would you be assessed on 
these improvements that you made generally ?— I don’t 
think so. The Board’s valuation of an estate is based 
on the rent of the holding. These small improvements 
would not affect the rent, but the Commissioner of 
Valuation might put up the valuation on buildings. 

1651. Is there a probability of the rent being 
changed? — Not on this kind of improvement, which 
only mean a very small expenditure. 

1652. So you are pretty certain that the expendi- 
ture made will ultimately be to your ownj benefit?— 

The grants are so small for ..improvements that it would 
not affect the rents to any appreciable extent. 


1639. But so long as the Sanitary Inspector cannot 
ensure the performance of the duties he is supposed 
to perform his salary is rather wasted? — He has 
other duties, but there was, as I explained, a difficulty 
previous to the Board’s scheme.. 

1640. Mr. Kavanagh. — You speak of prizes and 
grants. Would you explain? — There are two schemes. 
The grant system was adopted in Mayo, and ex- 
tended to all the counties except Donegal. In Done- 
gal the prize scheme was started, _ and that is some- 
what different, as is explained in a little pamph- 
let, which was issued to each Committee, encouraging 
the formation of these Committees, and I think the 
simplest way would be to read it. Posters were put 
up stating that prizes would be given for the carry- 
ing out of certain improvements in their homesteads, 
and when the work was done, the farms were in- 
spected, and then the prizes were given when satis- 
factory work was done. The prize scheme has worked 
successfully in Donegal. The other is a more elaborate 
scheme. Applications are made to the Committee, 
then a report is made by the Supervisor, and if the 
Committee and the Board approve the work is carried 
out according to the specification. 


1653. You share the expenditure with the Corpora- 
tion of the locality and the people themselves? — The 
expenditure is born© by the Board. The grants have 
given a stimulus to improvements. This is the first 
time anything of the kind was attempted. The scheme 
is carried out by the local people themselves, subject 
to general supervision of the office and the inspectors. 

1654. You have no difficulty, as a' rule, in getting 

a local committee? — No. Occasionally a ooimmittee 

might not work very well, and the scheme falls 
through. But, as a rule, there is no difficulty, as 
there is a constant desire to get the grants each year. 
In fact, there is an increased demand for them, and 
we have to refuse grants now. 

1655. Mr. Kavanagh. — You give no grant unless 
the people give the labour? — That is the principle 
of the Scheme. The grant is represented in work 
done. 

1656. Your grant is very small and their labour is 

considerable? — Yes. The grant is often for buy- 

ing materials for the out-offices — such as corrugated 
iron. The people want to pay cash for that, and it 
is a great thing for them to have the grant. 


1641. Which is the more successful? — We hope 
that the Mayo one will develop into the prize one 
eventually, but in the early stages we found that the 
gyant -system worked very well. 

1642. You have both systems working at present ? — 
Yes. 


1657. All the labour is dome by them ? — Yes. 

1658. Sir John Colomb. — Does not it also discharge 
an educational process getting up an interest in carry- 
ing out sanitation, and is also an elementary educa- 
tion in villages amd other places in educating people 
in the elements of local government? — Quite so. 


1643. Sir John Colomb.— Before the Commission 1659. It is a great elementary school ?— Yes ; the 
go to Donegal could you give us a return showing the Committee feel that they have a certain amount of 
expenditure of the Board on Parish Committees in authority. It is also a great advantage to the children 
each union and the gross salaries of sanitary officers to have better houses to grow up in. 

9* 
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1660. It brings them into a direct knowledge of the 
difficulties of administration and of public duty? — 
Quite so. 

1661. The Chairman. — That is all you want to say 
about the Parish Committees ? — That is all, my lord. 

1662. Then, as to loans? — The total number of loans 
made for agricultural purposes up to the present was 
718, amounting to £13,882. The purposes for which 
they were ma/de — bee-keeping appliances, twenty-eight 
loans, amounting to £257 ; purchase of live stock, 
259 loans, amounting to £3,187 ; erection and improve- 
ment of houses and out- offices, 127 loans, amounting to 
£1,603 ; fencing loans were made to the number of 
153, for £1,858. The fencing loans were principally in 
Donegal, where there are large tracts of grazing, and 
the people had to herd the cattle previously. Eor the 
erection of a creamery we made an. advance of £200 ; 
and for a hand separator, £17, purchase of boats for 
agricultural purposes, carrying sea^weed and turf, 
eight loans, £56 ; for egg development we made one 
loan of £25. A loan for the purchase of spraying 
machines amounting to £20 ; fines for the purchase of 
tenants 1 ’ interest, nine loans, amounting to £104. The 
total loans for agricultural banks amount to £6,655, 
portion of which was paid back, representing about 
£6,000 at present outstanding on agricultural banks. 

1663. The Chairman.— Have you ever had any 
difficulty in getting repaid for these loans? — The 
only “ write off ” on these agricultural loans was £10. 
These were made at rates of interest varying 
from 2ir to 3j.- per cent. Originally we made all loans 
at 2 £. When we began to borrow ourselves from the 
Board of Works we were charged 3£ per cent., and 
we are now charging a number of these borrowers 3£ 
per cent. 

1664. The Chairman.— A nd you have only lost £10 
an these agricultural loans? — Yes, a “write off.” 

1665. A write off for a hopeless debt ? — Yes ; what 
you would call a bad debt. 


1666. Have you ever had much difficulty in other 
>ases in getting the money ? — In the fishery loans we 


Sir John Colomb. — This £13,884 is money out on 
loans? — That was actually issued up to date, but 
it is not all outstanding now. 

1667. Was this cash found out of the funds of the 
Board or was it from the Board of Works?— Portly out 
of Board of Works’ loans. On the house improvement 
scheme we are able to borrow from the Board or Works 
up to two-thirds of the amount lent to small land- 
holders. It is a new scheme which has been in con- 
nection with the Board’s estates. 


1668. This £13,884, was it all your ora money or 
w _ as any portion of it money received from the Board 
of Works, and then passed on to the borrowers, and, 
if so, what was the proportion? — Part of it. 


1669. Can you tell us approximately how much 
was -Board of Works and how much your own funds S 
I have not the figures, but the Board of Works’ loans 
are only applicable td certain purposes. The erection 
of dwelling-houses and out-offices is one of the pur- 
poses. Portion of the loans already obtained have 
been paid baok to the Board of Works. 


1.670-71. What interest has the Congested Districts 
Board to pay to the Board of Works for the money 
n.^I a ^ C KT ? JK are P laced the same position as 
^y public body borrowing under the Act, and at pre- 
sent the rate is 3* per cent. In the early stages we 
n? to e 3 l0anS ^ 2 * Pei CWlt ' J th0n the interes t want 


1672. And it is 3£ now ? — Yes. 

1673. Are you passing on these loans borrowed a 

^ at a lesser rate of interest ?-No. Where we hav 
to borrow at that rate we feel we have to charge a 
the same rate. 6 


in the early stages of our operations 
been paid back. 


and has since 


1676. Was it the Irish Agricultural 
Society ?— It was made through them. 


Organisation 


1677. Mr. Sutherland— You say T ou l, 
for the purchase of live stock ? — Yes. K 



... lor , cne purchase of the 

stock m the case of enlarging holdings ?— Yes 
would give it in those cases. The loans are confineH 
to twoi classes of land holders. One is what you rauld 
call a migrant, who gets a new holding, and the other 
is the man who has got a substantial enlargement of 
his holding, and would, therefore, require more stock. 

1680. Do you give it in the case of those who hare no 
stock on their present holdings? — Not to very -poor 
people. We found the risk would be too great until a 
live stock insurance scheme had been established and 
although there was consideration of some scheme of the 
kind it was never carried out. 


1681. You did not go beyond the ordinary rate of 
interest and it lapsed ; you did not subsidise it and 
work it?— No. 


1682. With regard to loans for agricultural pur- 
poses and fencing, over what period was the redemp- 
tion spread? — I think it was about seven years for 
fencing. There have not been very many cases of ad- 
vances for fences. We have ceased to deal with fenc- 
ing loans since the agricultural work was transferred 
to> the Department. 

1683. Is the term of redemption shorter in the case 
of the loans from the Congested Districts Board?— The 
Board allow from five to ten years for fencing loans. 
The term is varied acoording to the recommendation of 
the inspector or according to the amount. 

1684. Do you take any security that these fences are 
maintained after the loan is repaid? — No; we must 
trust to the tenants themselves for that. The Board 
are not making loans for fencing purposes now. 

1685. For what period are the loans given for lire 
stock ? — They vary from three to five years. 

1686. Do you take measures for the inspection of 
the cattle?— Yes. 


1687. The Chairman. — We will now take loans to 
agricultural banks ? — The Board made loans to 
seventy-two of these banks. The amount advanced to 
each was usually from £50 to £100. 

1688. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the method of or- 
ganisation of these banks ? — They are composed 
of local people who are interested directly in the dis- 
trict, and I have a return here which shows that the 
Board have made loans to the extent of £6,000, and the 
amount locally deposited is about the same. 

1689. I suppose these banks are similar to the Con- 
tinental banks in their general principles? — I think so. 

1690. Are you able to say that they are all success- 
ful?— Not all of them. In a few cases the result has 
not given satisfaction. In these cases it was decided 
to recall the loan. We have had no loss. In most 
cases they are working well. 

1691. How many years have these banks been in 
operation ? — Since the year 1898. At present there 
are sixty-seven banks which have loans from the Board. 

1692. Some of them are in existence since 1898? 
Yes ; we started them then, and the number has 
gradually increased. 


3.674. The £200 for a creamery separator; was it 
any society, corporate body, or association of tenant! 
At was tor the erection of a creamery. 

1675. Who were the people who erected it?— Th< 
were one of the co-o.perative societies. It was mar 


1693. Then, you say that on the whole they ha ve 
been most successful? — In some districts they have done 
a great amount of good. 

1694. Have they failed in any particular district?— 
A few have done badly, but there were special reasons 
in each case. We have not lest anything. The capita 
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nc non which is set apart lor this special purpose. 
^faScations for loam axe carefully examined and 

Considered by the Board. 

lfiQK T -what purpose are these loans applied?— 
2° tho purchase of live stock, pigs, calves, and 
chl ^f; _nd various needs in connection with agn- 
wrk. The Board work in connection with 
^ terii Aarioultural Organisation Society. Special 
tig ““"i Society have been allotted for the purpose 
fS wort ^ S Board pay ifceir share of the *x- 
The returns from the banks showing their 
the Board by the Irish Agricul- 
S Canisation Society and by their audit depart. 
S. The auditor is fully qualified, and there is close 
supervision of the work. 

1696. Then they, are merely the distributors of your 

grants '?— That is so. 

1697 Half of the capital is yours, is it not?— Yes ; 
there are cases in which they obtain advances from 
joint stock banks. 

169R Mr Bryce. — In connection with Mr. Suther- 
land's question, do I understand that the banks were 
•darted with money furnished by the Board by way of 
canital?— Yes i there are sixty-seven banks under the 
Congested Districts Board who have been assisted in 
that way. 

1699 But all the capital is not furnished by the 
■Congested Districts Board?— In the first place there 
was the Board’s advance towards the capital, and in 
some cases a proportion of the capital was provided by 
local contributions. The total of the working capital 
ia about £12,000, apart from accommodation given by 
joint stock banks. Of this the Board has provided by 
loan to the banks £6,400, and £6,000 is locally 
•contributed. 

1700. About fifty per cent, from the local people? — 
Yes ; but of course the greater number are very poor. 
At the same time there are cases in which the local 
people contribute as much as £200. 

1701. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are the depositors 
all members of the bank or society? — In some cases 
local deposits are made by non-members. 

1702. And these figures — -this' £6,000 — does not in- 
clude advances made by joint stock banks? — No; they 
sometimes obtain advances from joint stock banks, 
who allow an overdraft, which in one case is as much 
as £700. 


1708. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— What is that you n, 1906. 

are reading from ? Is it the Fifteenth Report ?— It is — 

a schedule I have had prepared giving a list of the Mr. J. R. 
banks. O’Brien. 

Mr. Bryce.— That is to be attached as an Ap- 
pendix to the Fifteenth 'Report. 

1709. The Chairman. — Does the Fifteenth Report 
contain them? — Yes. 

1710. .Mr. Sutherland. — What is the rate of in- 
terest charged to borrowers? — We do not lay down 
any rule, but five pen cent, is the usual rate charged 
by banks. The rate varies. I have not got details 
of that. 

1711. Do you charge interest to these hanks on the 
advances you make 1 — We only charge them 3J per 
cent. 

1712. They have the balance ?— Yes. 

1713. iSir John Colomb.— Does that pamphlet give 
details of the work of any particular bank?— Yes. 

I have here a return of the loans obtained, the 
amount of the revenue, overdrafts, the local deposits, 
total loans issued, and the repayment of loans and 
interest during the year. 

1714. Are the balance-sheets and all other transac- 
tions submitted to the Board ?— They are first sent to 
the Irish Agricultural Society, checked by their 
officials, and sent on. to the Board every year. 

1715. They are all brought under review, and 
specially examined and .duly audited ? — Yes, by a duly 
qualified auditor. 

1716. Mr. Sutherland. — You have no ordinary 
banks? — These agricultural b an ks are in places where 
ordinary joint-stock banks are not convenient, or 
where you will find a class of people jvho would not get 
the ordinary accommodation. 

1717. The capital is not co-operative, it is not held 
jointly? — Every member is jointly liable with the other 
members. There is a joint and several liability upon 
each member. 

1718. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— They cannot 

make advances to anyone who is not a member of 
their body ? — No. 

That is the only way in which they resemble tbe 
R,aifieisien system. 

1719. Mr. Kavanagh. — Can you give us any idea 
of the rate of interest to borrowers?— About five per 
cent. 


1703. This is from the joint stock banks?— Yes; 
some of the joint stock banks give them an overdraft 
on satisfactory security with a charge for interest on 
the outstanding balance. Some of the joint stock 
banks object to make these advances where the agricul- 
tural bank receives local deposits. 

1704. Sir John Colomb. — As regards the question of 
the relations with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, am I right in understanding that in a con- 
gested district there may be three different agencies at 
work, the Congested Districts Board, the Agricultural 
and Technical Department, and then the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. These industries and 
banks may be supervised in some districts by all three, 
and all doing tbe same work? — That is so. 

1705. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think the Con- 
gested Districts Board subsidises no bank created by 
the Agricultural Department. Is it not a fact that 
the Congested Districts Board employs the officers of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the 
purpose of avoiding overlapping in the work of super- 
vision and organisation of the banks created hy the 
Board? — Yes, that is so. 

. 1706. So that they do not contribute to any bank 
created by the Department? — There may have been a 
few cases in a partly non-congested district, but if 
there was anything of the kind the work would be 
■placed under joint direction. Such cases would be very 
rare. 

1707. Mr. Bryce. — Were most of these banks scat- 
tered over Ireland? — I can give the particulars if you 
wish, or can hand in a copy of this schedule. 


1720. There is not a limit ?— You may take it- at 
5 per cent, on the average, and 10 per cent, 
as the outride l i mit. 

1721. The Chairman. — As regards fishery loans ?— I 

have here a report on loans for fishery purposes. We 
have two systems — one the “ share ” system and the 
other a system of loans. Under the share system the 
crews work the boats, the earnings of which axe divided 
into nine shares. A certain proportion, of the shares 
belong to the crew, and a certain proportion to the 
Board 

1722. The Chairman. — I don’t want to interrupt, 
but shall we not get this information from Mr. Green ? 
— This is a financial statement showing the result of 
the advances made by the Board for fishery purposes 
under the “share” system and “loan” system re- 
spectively. The statement is as follows : — 

Large Fishing Boats Supplied to Fishermen on 
the “ Share” System. 

Co. Donegal. 

Two boats of the Scotch “ Zulu ” type were sent 
to Teelin in the Autumn of 1896 and -given to local 
crews on the “ Donegal share” system. The crew of 
each boat consisted of six men, who were under the 
charge of Scotch instructors. 

The boats’ earnings, which were paid through the 
Board’s manager at Teelin, were divided into nine 
shares, of which the Board got three and the crew 
six. At first the three shares retained by the Board 
were placed to the credit of the cost of the boat and 
gear, which eventually became the property of the 
crew, but after the first year one of the three shares 
was credited to the cost of instruction. 
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The result of this experiment 'was so encouraging 
that additional boats, of that same type, were pur- 
chased and given to local crews on similar terms. 
Later on it was considered desirable to retain four- 
ninths out of the earnings, three-ninths going to 
credit of sinking fund instead of two-ninths as pre- 
viously, and five-ninths going to the crew as their 
share. This is the arrangement now in force, in- 
terest at three per cent, being charged on the out- 
standing balances. 

A deduction of 2| per cent, on the boats earnings 
■is also made and credited to cost of management. 

The total number of boats supplied to County 
Donegal fishermen np to the present under the 
“ Share ” system is seventy-three, which were worked 
by 100 different crews — the policy being to encourage 
the more experienced crews to take new boats (Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Donnell — Deck boats? — Yes) — in exchange 
for the old ones, which are transferred at a valua- 
tion to the new and inexperienced crews. The latter 
can in turn look forward to getting better boats. 

The total cost of the seventy-three boats, including 
fishing gear and cost of upkeep, was £27,500. The 
total earnings, including this Summer’s fishing, 
amounted to £62,840, the amount paid to the crews 
was £39,700, the amount placed to credit of Sinking 
Fund £17,120, to instruction '£5,285, and to manage- 
ment £735. 


Six of the boats have become the property of the 
crews— four of the boats were wrecked — the loss to 
the Board being £265. There was only a small sum 
outstanding at the time. 


Sixty-three boats are- still in the Board’s hands, 
the outstanding balances amounting to £5,660 after 
allowing for the value of the boats sold to new crews. 


The value of the boats and nets, which are kept in 
gcwd order and condition, and are insured, is con- 
siderably more than the balances still payable. The 
following are the results of the two last seasons’ fish- 
ing, viz. :— The summer fishing of 1906 and the 
autumn and winter fishing of 1905-6. 


Summer Herring Fishing at Downings Bat and 
Teelin, County Donegal. 

Season, 1906. 

Fifty-five of the Board’s Boats took part in the 
earnin gs for the six weeks during 
noJ in the , ing lasted amounted to £4,650, or 
£84 10s., per boat. The amount paid to the crews as 
their shares was £2,662, being an average of £48 to 
each crew of six men. 

oi T « iS oT rks ° ut , £8 per man ’ bein S at the rate of 
£1 os. ad. per week to each member of the crew for 
the season. 


Autumn and Winter Herring Fishing at Downi 
Bay and Kincaslagh, Counts' Donegal. 

Season, 1905-6. 

• Fif ty-eight of the share boats took part in th* « v 
mg. The total earnings amounted to £10 500 ™ , 
to an average of £180 per boat. The amount 
the crews as their share was £6,110, equal to fine 
per crew. This represents an earning of £17 in, , 
each member of the crew, being at the rate of pi 7 
per week for the season of thirteen weeks. '*■ 

The total sum credited to sinking fund was £3 irk 
to instruction £810, and to management £220. 

Eleven boats fished without instructors. The 
of the instructors attached to the remaining fori! 
seven boats was about £600 after deducting til 
Account C1 ' edited ° Ut ° f eainin S s to the Instruction 

. The earnings of the several boats varied from £475, 
m one case to £4 in another ; two other boats earnprf 
over £400 each; two between £300 and £400 each- 
twenty between £200 and £300 each, and fourteen be’ 
tween £100 and £200 each ; the remaining boats earn, 
ings being less than £100 each. 


II- — Counties Galway and Mayo. • 

Twenty-five fishing boats of the “Nobbie” type- 
have been supplied to fishermen in Counties Galway 
and Mayo during the past eight years on the " Galway 
and Mayo Share ” system, and in addition three boats 
of the same class were sent to the districts to be used 
as “ Instruction ” boats, crews being taken on each sea- 
son. Some of the share boats were also turned into 
instruction boats. 

The total cost of the twenty-eight boats was £11,000* 
—the total earnings amounted to £10,100 ; the pay- 
ments made to the crews out of earnings as their share 
amounted to £4,264, in addition to which advances- 
f° r “ gj ub money” had to be made, which amounted 
to £2,553. The method of dividing the earnings in 
Connemara differs, from that in force in Donegal, it 
being the custom in the former district to make an 
advance of 6s. a week for “grub ” to each member of 
the crew. In a bad season, when the earnings were 
insufficient, the loss fell on the Board. 

The results of the “ share ” system on the lines it was- 
worked in connection with large boats in Connemara, 
were so- unsatisfactory that the Board decided to sell 
the boats under the loan system. 

Twenty of the share boats and one instruction boat 
have been accordingly sold at prices which amount 
to £3,046 less than the amount outstanding on the- 
share accounts. This deficiency is being written off 
against instruction in fishing. 

Five of the share boats remain on hands, the out- 
standing balances amounting to £1,591, and two are- 
still worked as instruction boats. 


In addition to the above sum of £2,662, paid to th 
a s ™ of £1 ’, 6 ? 7 was C1 'edited out of the boats 
earnings to. the sinking fund. 

* tb ® fi p f ty-five boats fished withon 
instructor 8 . The cost of the instructors attached t 
the remaining twenty-six boats was about £165, afte 
deductions out of the boats’ earning 
tor credit of the Instruction Account. 

t J f * io » f «»■* boat an tata. instead o 

S flee * *» »» 

9 ne b ° at earned as much as £302— the amoun 
paid to the crew being £163, which was equal t 

S 01 4 1( ”' per “ ek f ” <*»»«■« 

i?rn 0the l boat ? °? e eamed £251, eight earne, 
£150 each. 6aCh ’ earned betwee n £100 an, 

On the other hand some of the boats had very noo 
earnings, eight of them earning less than £l(/each 


III- — Yawls Supplied to Fishermen in Counties- 
Galway and Mayo on the “ Donegal Share System.”’ 

The Board supplied twenty-one yawls to crews im 
Counties Galway and Mayo to be worked on the share 
system, within the past six years. The boats, fully 
2o U nPp ed for fishing, cost £1,187. The crews earned 
£2,075, of which sum they received £1,380 as their 
share, and the Board retained £154 for instructors’ 
services supplied. The balance of £541 has been- 
applied in reduction of amounts due by the crews for' 
their yawls and gear, leaving a balance of £457 still 
outstanding. 

Two yawls were wrecked, and the loss to the Board 
on this account was £52; while a further loss of £65> 
was incurred when four crews were dismissed and their' 
yawls sold on the loan system. 

1723. The Chairman. — There is only one point in this 
connection that I want to ask you about. You said you. 
had some difficulty, with regard to the fisheries, in g et ' 
bns money back on loan 1 — Yes ; in some cases on- 
the Connemara coast, where the fishings have been’ 
rather poor of late, considerable arrears have 
accumulated, and the total amount written off has beem 
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on vn nn laree loans and £214 on small loans. Since prices dropped very considerably. Unless the fishing Sept n, 1906. 
S l893, tie date upon which the Board took over begins early in the spring, you will not get the big — 

- 1 the Commissioners of Works the administration price from the English market. 


of the Fishery Loan Funds, 4,101 loans, amounting to 1734 _ ^he Chairman.— Have the returns from 
£82,064, were made for the purchase of boats and fish- been deareasing year by year?— Yes. Last year 

ing gear. These loans were made at 2£ per cent, m- th bad good fi s hing at Cleggan, but Aran was very 
terest— the time allowed for re-payment varying accord- * * 

fnc to the amount of the loan from two years to eight * * . 

vmis the principal and interest being repayable by 1735. For how long has this decrease m the Aran 

yearly instalments. Of the total sum advanced, fishing been perceivable? — I would not like to men- 

£45 788 was for the purchase of 176 boats, costing over tion a year, but the last two ox three seasons have 

£40’ each— the loans in some cases amounting to over been very discouraging. 

17M. Sir AteoiY MMDo.mli.-Wk toe not a 


040’ each the loans in some cases amounting to over been very discouraging. 

„„bor of lo» ^»nt» at “ i«.i cuts in connection with the poor r.tnms?- 

2 ™t “ “s oSl Th... There wee come difficulty in getting . merchont to 

large boats accounts. 

1724. Just repeat those figures again? — Out of the 1737. Sir John Colomb. — When you speak about 
total sum advanced of £82.064 we have written off j. be weather being bad at the time, do you mean to 
£2,587, and the arrears now amount to £5,053. The say that the fishing fails when the weather is bad, 
had debts and arrears relate almost entirely to the although the fish come into the immediate vicinity ? 
large boats’ account, the small loans being very well re- — Sometimes, when it is stormy the boats cannot go 
paid, as will appear from the following summary, out . _A_t the end of April one week will make a great 
viz. : — difference in the English market. If you are able to 

Large Loans.— ran your fish quickly 

Amount of loans issued ... £46.788 1738. Yes, but these boats that cost £500, surely 

Amount written off ... 2,373 these do not limit their operations to the vicinity of 

Amount of arrears ... 4,701 the port they belong to ?-They do. 

SmaU Looms.— 1739. But they do not follow the fish ?— No. They 

Amount of loans issued" ... £35,275 fish from a particular port near home. 

Amount written off ... 214 

Amount of arrears ... 352 1740. When you speak of a poor season, you mean 

A tetter toys, of the largo loons account, too “**» “ neighbourhood I- 


that the had debts and arrears are principally in re- 
spect of the County Galway loans— the Carna and Aran 1741. Mr. Sutherland. — Fishings are always vari- 
districts accounting for £3,576 of the total. able in everyplace? — Yes, particularly on the Conne- 

. mara coast. The herring fishing has been very satis- 

1725. From the Carna and Aran districts alone do f ac t or y on the other hand on the Donegal side. The 
you say?— Yes ; that is where we have a number of the £ sb i nK has been very good there. 

larger boats, and where the seasons have of late years 

been very poor. 1742. You must always take into account in judg- 

1726. Do you know the proportion as between Aran fishing the variability of the results ? "7cs, but 

aid tto msSandi-Ye, ii is over £2,000, and 

• ni re. ■ , c ’ ’ year, and get into arrears which they cannot pay on. 

Am » £1,500 in round figure. ^ JifficuIty . And if they him not 

1727. Mr. Bryce. — Does Carna include Goramna ? — capital to keep their boats and gear in good order, the 
It adjoins. It is a very poor district, where we bought boats deteriorate, and may not be value for the loan 
some estates, and where the holdings are so small that outstanding. 

.it m. decided to try .te develop Uio fisbing industry 1472l That j, not peculiar to Ireland 1— Uo i I 
with large boats. think you have had some experience of it in Scot- 

1728. What is the size of those boats?— Some of land. I may say that the loss is very small on the 
them run to £500. The tonnage varies. A typical small boats. Of course when a wreck occurs it alters 
case, if you would like to see it, is where a train of matters very much. 


macker.1 nets the purchase of . bout, with to- You do not insure them!-The Board ham 

in .u,to . ton, reo antly, but itiyt.rto* 

» » <T d SAW’bSTlLS SK*. tXT dttl 1 ”^" 

fitting if Iffy, ^d to!“w£.° P I e bto'Jim ^ ”* “““ “ ^ ThB P" iom is por 

comes, they have no other resource, and the fishing 

will not enable them to meet the instalments. 1744 Mr. Bryce. — I understand that in Scotland 

rifiune x; a 

a good xeport of the man, but unless he had some other cent - thore> and have satlsfactor y results. 


resources he could not meet the instalments payable 
-on £500. It follows that loans must be reduced for 
that class of fishing, and possibly some more super- 
vision and educational work done. 


1745. Mr. Sutherland. — You advance loans for 
fishing gear? — We do. 

1746. Have you not found that particularly risky, 
— Yes, in some eases ; but if we did not do it, the 
boats could not fish, when the people have not capital 


b™n w: * ?».“ ttemtoA^ yiSlito niuto .. 


Sttl pSSet™ *“ re ‘ 7 P0 “' ”* I,S * 5JISMC ™ practically destitute of »™, «1 

poor return. it is out 0 f their boats that they can pay their 

1731. Mr. Bryce. — You mean the spring fishing of instalments. The boats are the main security to the 
this year ? — Yes. Board, and if the fishing fails the loss often falls on 

17TO e,- . _ T a, a • a the Board, because the sureties may be small land- 

WW f S c u , M acD onnell. Is that owing to owners wh o would not be good for the amount if sued 

want of fish?— Yes, the fish came m late, or the for the debt unless their holdings were sold out. 

stormy weather prevented fishing, and prices dropped 

60 that , the total earnings of twenty-six large boats 1747 Thafc W ould be the reason why most of the 
-of a £50 f £1,3 °l L° r + t ^ 6 laSt Spring ’ ^ ing an t average failuies to meet the instalments were on the part of 


•of £50 for each boat for a season of ten weeks. 


those who had large loans?— Yes. I am afraid i 


1733. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did the prices drop? loan of £500 is out of proportion to the average earn- 
-As the season advanced far the spring mackerel, the ings of that particular district. 

•See p.301. 
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,906. 1748. Yes, unless you make the borrower supply a 

portion of the tackle himself? — He has to get an ex- 
tra loan for any gear which he cannot supply himself. 
Therefore, you have to nurse the loan on for a series 
of years, and if there is a series of bad years the 
difficulty is very great. 

1749. The difficulty in that case is how they man- 
age to accumulate capital at all? — None of them can. 
In some cases shopkeepers started boats, and were able 
to provide capital. Of course if a man like a shop- 
keeper has capital, he can keep the boat working. He 
has resources out of which he can meet a bad year. 

1750. These two facts — the casual nature of fishing, 
and the poverty of the people, which renders it impos- 
sible for them to accumulate capital — these are two 
facts that have to be kept in mind in starting the 
people down there permanently as fishermen? — 
Quite so. 

1751. The Chairman. — D o you think you could give 
us a return of the amount of arrears and bad debts 
with regard to fishery' loans, showing the different 
parts of Ireland in which they arise? — Yes certainly, 
as regards the congested districts. 

1752. Would it show the amount of small loans in 
each district ?— Yes, the total amount of loans made 
in each district, and I can separate the large loans 
from the small ones. 

1753. What I want to see is whether there are cer- 
tain portions of the coast where it is more difficult 
than in others to stimulate and develop the fishing ? 
— Quite so ; I will do that. 

1754. The Chairman. — I think we have now got to 

the question of loans for industrial works. Will 
you tell us about that? — Yes. The total number 

of loans for industrial purposes made by the 
Board was 716, amounting to £20,851. In 1892 
the Board made a loan of £7,000 for the enlarge- 
ment, extension, and completion of the buildings, and 
the fitting up of the Industrial School at Foxford, 
County Mayo, founded for developing the weaving in- 

, At , the same time they made a loan of 
£3,000 to the BaUaghaderreen Industrial School, 
County Mayo, for the development of the knitting 
and shirt-making industries. The loans were made 
at 2^ per cent, interest to be repaid by fixed half- 
yearly instalments spread over eighteen years. In 
the case of BaUaghaderreen School the time for re- 
payment was afterwards extended to twenty-eight 
years. The Board were amply secured by a deed of 
mortgage on lands and premises in County Dublin. 
Ibe half-yearly instalments have been regularly paid 
and the instalments now outstanding on both loans 
amount to £3,957. 

1755. Mr. Bryce.— H ow much is the amount out- 
standing m Foxford?— In Foxford there is £2,183 
outstanding. In the other case it is £1,774. 

1756. Out of a. total of what ?— £7,000 was the 
amount of the original loan in the case of Foxford. 
Ihe outstanding amount means instalments of princi- 
pal and interest. I have not calculated the redemp- 

wht I he n Ctual debt is less ' The Purposes for 

which the other loans were made are as follows- — 
for weaving looms amounting to £605 ; 255 for 
fitting machines and spinning wheels, amounting 
flfifl 6 iqn 1 ? 8 l° r c , ar P e , ntel ' s tools > amounting to 
CnrV J r iV° r barrel ' makln g materials supplied to 
K ry C00 P ers > amounting to £6,252 ; 23 
miscellaneous purposes, amounting to £3,121. The 

S ne°r .SITS $ arged 0I i th ^ e loajls ^ied from 
per P 4nt Tbl Tbe P resent rate is U 

SL a ’* «” d 

rnim rteport, I think, where at a place called 
clogher, Co. Leitrim, it is stated tlmtin^rder to St 

hsh a manufactory for straw bottle-envelopi t£ 

adviced . of £200 „» tie jomt Ss'^'aFS 


of hand of the members of the Committee * j 
it goes on:— “Unfortunately wheaten stra* • 
grown m the locality, so that the ultimate I “ not 
a» venture is doubtful." Did it succeSS" 
lost money over it. ' rs o, 

175 n 9 - That is the point I want to get at m. 
was £200 given on a note of hand to establish a S?* 
industry in a district where there was -T 4 * 
according to this report. When it turned 
a failure, what was the ultimate net ranfitl,*? ** 
You had the security of a note of hand faifc 

176 °. Tell me what was the outstanding kW 
when the thing was wound up. What was actaT 

yon just tell me that?— It was a loan of 
we had to write off eventually £64 12s. M(i 

1761. That was your net loss? — Yes. 

1762. The rest was realised on the security 

1763. And those who had secored had to be tonftr 

-Yes, we had a lot of trouble about it It ej! 
np several times before the Board. We endeavS 
to help on the industry, but it was hopeless, and m- 
compromised at about £64. ’ we 

1764. The Chairman. — N ow, you want to say some- 
thing about the need for additional fundsi-L* 
In connection with the claim of the Congested Dk 

fo . r additional funds, it appears to me 
that the following points have an important bearinr 
upon the question and deserve consideration. It 
should be borne in mind that the Congested Districts. 
Board was created to deal with exceptional conditions, 
prevailing m certain poor districts in Ireland, and 
the necessity for the formation of the Board, and 
the justification for endowing it with public funds 
for the purposes mentioned in the Act were 
the great poverty and backwardness of the scheduled 
area— as compared with the rest of the country. 
Any funds therefore given to the Board should 
be in addition to those applicable to Ireland 
generally. Legislation has, however, tended towards 
excluding the congested districts from participation 

V u l cls which were originally applicable to the whole 
“L c .“i? this apparently is being done on the 

around that those districts are adequately provided' 
for by the funds placed at the disposal of the Board. 

i v 765, i? ir Francis Mowaxt.— You say that legis- 
lation^ has excluded the congested districts ?-Yes. 
i ( , 1 W|U D mention the cases. An examination 
01 tne Board s accounts will show that the main por- 
tion of their present fixed income is derived from 
Irish as distinct from Imperial funds, viz. Interest 
mi Irish Church Surplus Grant, £41,250; Ireland' 
Development Grant, £20,000 ; total Irish Funds, 
£61,250 ; Parliamentary Vote, £25,000. It will thus 
be seen that the Special Parliamentary Grant 
in aid of the purposes of the Congested Districts 
hoard only amounts to £25,000 a year. As regards 
advances made to the Board under the Purchase Acts 
lor the purchase of Estates, the British tax- 
payer is amply secured by Irish Funds, and 
the entire loss of floating the necessary stock— 
which amounts to a considerable sum — is charged to 
Irish and not Imperial funds, and the bonus payable 
to vendors is provided for out of savings on cost of 
administration in Ireland. The following are instances 
where I consider that congested districts have not 
been fairly treated as regards the distribution of 
public moneys even when the expenditure under the 
hight Railways and Marine Works Acts is taken into' 
®P con 2*. : -H (a). The Arrears of Rent Act, 1882 (Sec- 
tion 20), and the Tramways and Public Companies 
Act, 1883 (Section 12), provided for grants being 
oonn nnn ® oar( i of Works to the amount of 

' jration and 


3' by , FUXRO „ u ^ 

£200,000 for the purpose of assisting emigration ana 
migration from certain scheduled Poor Law Unions 
in the West. Of this sum it was provided that not 
more than £50,000 might be applied for the purposes 
of migration. These provisions were repealed by Sec- 
tion, 35 (4) of the Act constituting the Board, and the 
duty of providing funds for these purposes was trans- 
ferred from the Board of Works to the Congested 
Districts Board, who' were required to provide the 
necessary funds out of their income arising from the- 
Church Surplus Grant. As this relieved the Parlia- 
mentary Vote, an Equivalent Grant should have been-’ 
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• „ to the Board. (6). Under the provisions of repealed by the Land Act of 1903, but the Depart- s i-U lg08i 
, 5 of the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, a Re- ment claim that they should be given additional * _1 

TTund of £200 000 was created in connection with funds for expenditure in the congested districts, as Mr. J. R. 

Krve \ -nortion of the Guarantee Fund by contri- their present income was intended for the benefit O’Brien. 

Jh®. 0 ®: f ,4 m the Exchequer. This sum, which at the of the districts outside the scheduled area, and is in- 

“ u . (r i Land Act, 1903, had accumulated to sufficient for both. In connection with the question 
passi g qqo was placed at the disposal of the about giving special grants of Imperial funds for the 
v tates Commissioners by Section 43 of that Act for purpose of relieving poorer districts I would call .atten- 

th purposes of Estate Improvements, but inasmuch tion to a matter which occurred in connection with the 

the Fund was previously applicable to the whole of inquiry into the local taxation of Scotland. It ap- 

? S lord the estates purchased by the Board were equit- pears that* under the Probate Duties (Scotland) Act 
Wit entitled to a share. This Reserve Fund was built of 1888 a sum of £30,000 was allotted as an annual 
i from what is known as the Exchequer Contribution grant in relief of local taxation in the Highlands and 
T Mg goo a year, which became payable to Ireland islands— the congested districts of Scotland. The 
“ . ’passing of the Land Act, 1891, and forms part grant was voted at the same rate the following year, 

If the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund. Under but an objection was raised in Parliament to its con- 
dition 5 of the Act creating the Fund, the residue tinuance on the ground that any exceptional relief to 
of the Exchequer Contribution is to be paid each the Highland counties should properly constitute 
veal - to the. Poor Law Unions towards the cost of an Imperial charge, and should not be met out of 
labourers’ cottages. In many of the Unions contain- the moneys assigned for the benefit of Scotland 
ins congested districts, as shown in the Return which generally. That bears out the point I would like 
has been prepared, the Labourers Acts have been prac- to make — that where an exceptional grant is necessary 
tally inoperative, and the Exchequer Contributions it should be in addition to the grant already allotted 
have consequently been withheld. Under the pro- to the country generally. 


visions of the Labourers Act of last Session, any un- 
issued balances of these Grants are to be transferred 
to those Unions which had previously put the 
Labourers Acts into operation. This means a con- 
siderable loss to some of the Unions containing .con- 
gested districts. According to a recent Parliamentary 
Return relating to Labourers’ Cottages (No. 194), the 
amount standing to the credit of County Mayo on 
31st March last was £9,553, County Galway £5,131, 
and 'Sligo £2,933. 

1766. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Before you pass from that, 
could you give us any idea why it was that the 


1769. Mr. Sutherland. — -W as that granted in the 
case of Scotland ? — They continue it at present at the 
rate of £10,000, but it was reduced from £30,000, 
which was the original grant. 

1770. That is the way the money is paid now to 
the Congested Districts Board? — The grant I refer to 
was reduced to £10,000 on account of the objection 
in Parliament. 

1771. Do you think that applies to your case? — 


()Snty y Ma$ could not take advantage of this grant Acting on that principle I say that from any funds 
• ?— County Mayo is one of the counties ^licarble^^to^ Ireland ^generaHy 


tricts ought to benefit fully, and should, 
get special funds from Parliament. 

1772. I don’t think that was the argument at all. 
I think the argument was that the Scottish members 
said exactly what you ,aTe saying now, but they did 
not get What they wanted. My recollection is that 
there was no question raised in Scotland as to parts 
of Scotland against each other. It was only an 
objection that the Scottish Congested Districts Board 
were going to be paid a certain amount out of money 
already allocated to Scotland, but they did not get 
their’ way. I may be wrong, but I think that is the 
decision. 

1773. Sir John Colomb. — In that Memorandum 


which did not take advantage of it in the west, and 
it may be accounted for by the fact that the rate- 
payers could not see their way to make a fresh charge 
on the rates to provide cottages. 

1767. In fact it would be taxing the very poor to 
build houses for the very poor? — That is my ex- 
planation. 

1768. That is all I want to ask you. You may 
proceed with your statement? — (c). Under Section 
15 of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
Act, 1899, the Department has an annual income of 
£166,000, derived from the following sources : — Local 
taxation (Customs and Excise) (Ireland) (hitherto 

paid to the Board of National Education), £78,000 ; 

Irish Church Surplus Fund, £70,000 ; equivalent of you have read there are two matters dealt with, or 


incidentally dealt with. One is money appropriated 
in the early eighties by certain Acts — a sum of 
£200,000, and of that £150,000 was for the emigration 
of whole families? — For the purposes of emigration. 

1774. The other sum of £50,000 was placed at dis- 
posal for the purposes of migration? — Yes. 

1775. I want to know this — is it not a fact that 
the whole of the £150,000 was spent on emigration 
of whole families at their own request, and that not 
a penny of the £50,000 for migration was spent ? — 
I don’t know how much of the £150,000 was spent 
on emigration. 


salaries of Irish Judgeships abolished under Judica- 
ture Act, 1897, £12,000 ; equivalent of expenses of 
Glasnevin and Munster Institutions (hitherto paid 
through Board of National -Education), £6,000; 
total, £166,000. In addition to these annual sums 
the Department received in the first financial year 
capital sums of £19,890 and £166,886, the former 
representing the accumulations previous to 1st April, 

1900, of the savings in respect’ 'of Irish Judgeships 
abolished, and the latter being a payment on account 
of a capital sum payable to the Department from 
the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account (Estate Duty) 
under Sub-section (G) of Section 15 of the Act. 

Under Section 18 of the Act no part of these funds 
could be applied for the benefit of the “ congested 
districts,” but inasmuch as these funds were, previous 1776. The whole of the grant was spent on emigra- 
to the passing of the Act, applicable to the whole of tion— it is in the Government return. That should 
Ireland the congested districts would appear in have gone to the general purposes of the district? — 
equity to have been entitled to participate in them. Yes, but my point is that these grants were provided 
In addition to the moneys placed at the disposal out of moneys voted by Parliament, but the Act of 
of the Department, and of which the congested djs- 1891 made them chargeable in future to Board’s in- 
tricts were precluded from obtaining a share until come. 

1903, there was an annual sum of £5,000 paid out of . 

the Local Taxation Account (Estate Duty) to . the 1777. Thel only other point is tins — you went into 
Royal Dublin Society to be applied to the improve- some figures with regard to the Labourers Act. Well 
ment of horses and cattle in Ireland, but the con- now, you mentioned in passing, that in many unions 
Rested districts were deprived of any share of in congested districts the Act had not been worked at 
this grant on the grounds that the Congested Dis- all? — That is so. 
tricts Board had funds at their disposal for the 

same purpose. This annual sum was subsequently 1778. But that in certain Unions out of the con- 
transfeired to the Department. The provisions of gested districts area it has been worked? — That is so 
the Act of 1899, prohibiting the Department from —down in Cork and Kerry there -are considerable 
expending their funds in the congested districts, was operations. 

• See Final Report of Royal Commisiion on Local Taxation (Scotland), p. 94. 
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1779. Therefore in those Unions where it has been 
worked a number of small holdings have been added 
to the Unions by the creation — by the putting up of 
labourers’ cottages? — That is so. 


1779a. And these are uneconomic holdings in the 
sense that nobody could live upon them ? — Yes — from 
that point of view they would be. 


1780. Therefore the only hope of their being of 
value is where there is a demand for labour? — Yes. 


1792. The Chairman.— H ave we a 


turn you were quoting from just noVa&Vi,? 6 Re_ 
cottages?— Not of this one, my lord but T , 18 ’ 
it in. It gives the amount of each Umon-th.7^ 4 
congested and non-congested respectively and a- 18 ’ 
the rateable valuation per head of the con i ?■ VM 
the last poor rate struck in each rural 
number of cottages built in each of the districts’ ,5 
the poundage rate struck for the purpose of S.?™ 
these cottages. I will hand in a copy to the S^ 


1781. And these cottages are subsidiary to the de- 
mand for labour ? — Quite so. 

1782. Then the case is this, that the Congested 
Districts Board, on the one hand, by its beneficent 
efforts, and with the public money, is doing its best 
to abolish the uneconomic holdings and to reduce the 
number of uneconomic holdings, while the opera- 
tion of the Labourers Act with public money is 
increasing them? — Labourers’ plots are scarcely hold- 
ings. They are given where labourers have to be sup- 
plied with better houses. It is admitted they could 
not possibly live on them. 

1783. I am not arguing against labourers’ cottages, 
because it is a beneficent work. I am merely putting 
this to you — whether it is not the case that the Con- 
gested Districts Board is operating to reduce the 
number of uneconomic holdings, while another body 
is spending public money to build labourers’ cottages 
which are uneconomic unless there is a demand for 
the labourers wiio would occupy them ? — I don’t think 
they are uneconomic. They are substitutes for old 
cottages which are in an insanitary condition. The 
Labourers Act is to provide accommodation for 
labourers and induce them to remain in the district 
for the benefit of the community at large. Some- 
times there may be an increase in the number of 
cottages, but it does not always follow there is an 
increase because new houses are erected. I have pre- 
pared a Return showing the operations that have 
taken place in each Union, and the rate raised. It 
shows the Unions in which the Labourers Act has 
operated.* 


1793. Have you anything else to say?— No 
as to the claims of the congested districts for 2 
treatment. The backwardness of the district? 
every point of view should be taken into 
m measuring the amount of help peonlfl 
Under the head of education, I see P from ttwW 
Census Report that there is a considerable maaZ 
rihteracy. In the County Donegal the percent 
still shown at 26 per cent. ; in the County flZ. 
26'4 per cent. ; in County Mayo, 25'1 cent 
compared with the average ol 13-7 for Irel.nd ,,dn 
for Dublin, which, I think, shows that for some tuns 
to come the congested districts require very social 
treatment to bring them up to the level of the rest o 
Ireland. Then, as regards local taxation, the hioh 
rates would appear 8 


1794. This has got nothing to do with the Con- 
gested Districts Board?— I wish to indicate the 
particular Union where the poor rates are high 
pared with other parts of Ireland. 


1795. As an illustration of one of the reasons that 
keep them poor ?— No, but to show that where tier 
are very poor they have very high rates. 


1796. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is that caused by the low 
valuation ?— Well, in some of these poor Unions 
the poor rates are very heavy, and the valuation per 
head is low. 


1797. Would you like to have a general adjustment 
of the grants given in aid of local taxation ?— I think 
it would give great assistance. 


1784. In those districts where there is congestion 
and uneconomic holdings, there is no great demand 
for labour or they would know themselves it would 
be better to be labourers than agricultural tenants? — 
Possibly. 

1785. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is it not a fact that a 
labourer’s cottage is only built for an existing 
labourer ? — Quite so. 


1786. It does not increase the number of uneconomic 
holdings? — Net as a general rule. 


1787. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ave many cottages been put 
up in those parts of the county where you have un- 
economic holdings ?— No. Except in Cork and Kerry 
the Labourers Acts have been practically inoperative. 
There is a Parliamentary Return which gives the 
number in every rural district. 


1788. Have any labourers’ cottages been put up in 
West Cork? — There is no way of showing to what 
extent in the congested areas. You see some of 
the Unions in Cork are partly congested and partly 
non-congested, and there is no information in the 
Return as to whether the cottages are in congested 
or non-congested portions of the Union. A consider- 
able number of cottages have been erected in Cork 


r l ?89 n ? f ? 0urse ther , e 18 a great deal in what S 
John Colomb suggested, that it would be a hardsh 
to erect cottages for the poor at the expense of t 
p°° r ?-In some places a rate of a shilling has be 
struck for cottages. There have been very lar 
schemes in Limerick and Cork. 

1790. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it only the very pc 
charge”* assessed for the se?— It is a Union at lar 

_™' T! “ ri01 ’ , ° UM Paj * ”‘" Ch brga mportio, 


1798. I have postponed a question — I put a ques- 
tion to Mr. Mitchell yesterday, but I postponed it 
until you came before the Commission. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture contributed the sum of £10,000 
— didn’t they — towards the seed potatoes?— I believe 
so. 


1799. Am I right in saying that in the past the 
interest on loans received was defrayed by meins of 
a free grant ? — I could not say definitely, but I think 
in some cases the Government have given interest free 

1800. Do you know from what source that money 
was derived ? — From the Endowment Fund, I have no 
doubt. I find that they have made this grant towards 
the cost of providing seed potatoes at less than cost 
price, and they distributed it over certain Poor Law 
Unions, some of which are congested and some not 
scheduled. 

1801. Do you know from what source the interest 
was paid in the past? — No, I could not tell yon that. 

1802. That is a question I told Mr. Mitchell | 
would put you? — I could have made inquiries, but 
it does not come within our province. I would have 
to find out. 

1803. I would not refer to it only Mr. Mitchell 
alluded to it in one of the Reports he read 
Well, the message I got was that you would kke » 
know the source from which this £10,000 came 
referred to the Department’s Report, and I fin 11 l 
comes out of ordinary endowment. I am 
cannot give information on . the other point. 

1804. I must seek for information elsewhere - J 
suppose you were present when I put the same q 
tions to Mr. Mitchell yesterday? — Yes. . 

1805. You have £1,300,000 »orfli ol 1 pt»P e * “ 
your hands now? — Yes, that is about the amoiin 


* See p. 302. 
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1806 When do you expect you will be able to get 

, -this ? I have not made an estimate as to the 

time it will take if the funds asked for are not pro- 
vided. 

1807 Are you satisfied with the present definition 

" -No, I think it 


1808 Have you any suggestions to make as to a 

hanue"? If the Commission declare generally what 

hnds should be made available for the purpose of 
« eving congestion, the Board dealing with the 
matter might have power to schedule from time to 
time At present the Board have power to purchase 
Ltates outside a congested district, and then apply to 
tlie Lord Lieutenant for an Order in Council. There- 
fore I think, leaving the power to the Board to 
schedule is a matter of less importance. 

1809. You would give discretionary powers to the 
ijjjrdi—Yes, as was done in Scotland. Elasticity 
of this kind is very useful in defining the areas. 

1810 You are in favour of giving a discretionary 
oower to the Board— is there any serious objection 
tot could be taken to it?— Well, no. It has been 
said that pressure would be put on the Board to 
schedule a district for the purpose of getting the 
benefit of the funds, but the Board’s means would be 
limited, and they would be very careful about 
scheduling. 

1811. Even if you got all the money you have been 
asking for, it would take you half-a-century to get 
rid of congestion ? — It would take a considerable time. 

1812. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would do away with 
the congested districts altogether ?— I would give a 
discretion to the Board as to scheduling districts. 

1813. You would give power to the Board to 
schedule any place?— By electoral divisions. 


1814. Then you would have to do away with the 
definition “congested” altogether ?— I think so. I 
don’t think it is desirable to maintain it. There was 
a definition of poor districts given in the Cowper Com- 
mission Report which took in any area that contained 
what they considered evidence of poverty and re- 
quiring special treatment. 


1815. Mr. O'Kelly. — W hat Report is that? — The 
Cowper Commission Report. 

1816. Is there a definition of congestion ? — Yes. 

1817. Is the word “congestion” used? — Yes. They 
say the definition of congestion is so and so. 

1818. The Chairman. — Their idea of a congested 
district is what? — I would have to refer to the Re- 
port, my lord. 

1819. Mr. O’Kelly. — I am anxious to find out 
whether the word “congestion” appears in the 
Cowper Report? — I have the Report here. This is 


what the Commissioners say as to a “ congested dis- s ( jj- 1906; 
trict ” : — “ We understand such a district as one where ‘ — — 

the land is of inferior quality, not good enough for Mr. J. R. 
pasturage, and not naturally adapted for profitable O’Brien, 
agriculture, occupied by a large number of poor 
people holding at small rents, and where each separate 
holding is not of itself capable of supporting the 
holder and a family.” 

1820. Mr. Havana gh. — You would hardly call that 
a definition— it is a description ? — Yes ; you may find 
these very poor places in an electoral division, which 
would not come under the definition in the Act of 
1891. 


1821. You could not call it a definition? — Possibly 
not. 

1822. Sir John Colomb.— You think the Board 
ought to have power to schedule places now lying out- 
side the area ? — Yes. 

1823. Assuming that money is not unlimited, are 
you also in favour of the corresponding power of the 
Board of relieving itself of some of its area by having 
power to resign areas now scheduled? — Yes. I think 
if they found an area might be relieved from further 
assistance, they might omit it. But that is not of 
much importance, because whether they leave it on 
the schedule or not they need not spend money on it. 

1824. Did you hear me ask a question about the 
Dillon estate ? — Do you th ink the Board ought to 
have power to discharge the Dillon estate from the 
schedule? — No. I think a number of holdings on the 
Dillon estate require help still — the improve- 
ment of the houses will be of importance for some 
years to come — and they ought to get special treat- 
ment in agricultural development. I spoke of special 
districts where it might not be possible for the Board 
to do anything. 

1825. From your point of view the Dillon estate 
will for some time to come throw on the Congested 
Districts Board some financial liability, and some 
responsibility ? — Certainly. At least I have always 
contemplated most of these poor estates being helped 
for some years after they had been disposed of under 
the Purchase Act. 

1826. Does your time go so far as a new generation 
until these better conditions have arisen ? — If 
necessary. 

1827. Mr. O’Kelly. — I s it not a fact that you 
have now on the Dillon estate — notwithstanding your 
own idea of congestion — 149 holdings that are un- 
economic? — There are a considerable number. 

1828. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Do you mean not 
greater than £8 valuation? 

Mr. O’Kelly. — B elow £8. Any holding at or 
under £8 I consider uneconomic. 


Mr. Henry Doran examined. 


1829. The Chairman. — You are the Chief Land In- 
spector of the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

1830. Are you personally acquainted with the 
present financial position of the Board so far as 
purchase of estates is concerned? — Yes. 

1831. Before you go into your evidence, will you 
tefi the Commission exactly what the present financial 
position is with regard to the estates that you have 
in hands, and the estates that you have undertaken 
to purchase. We have been told by Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. O’Brien that unless some means are found of 
Borrowing money, or enabling the Board to increase 
its income, there will next March be insufficient 
money to deal with the estates that you have already 
got in hand. Will you explain exactly how that 
stands ?— Perhaps it would be more convenient if .1 
had up to it shortly. 

1832. If you wish, but I should like personally to 
understand the position before you go into the de- 


tails ? — The Board have purchased up to the present jjr. H. 
152 estates Doran. 

1833. Have you got the financial details? — No, but I 
can give you the prices. 

1834. We have heard that the Board’s financial 
undertakings amount to £1,200,000, and negotiations 
have been started as regards £500,000 more? — I did 
not bring any figures in connection with the finances 
of the Board. I understood Mr. O’Brien would give 
you those. 

1835. The Chairman. — Then will you go on as you 
originally intended ? — Yes. 

1836. Sir Antony MacDonnell — I will ask you a 
few questions with the object of bringing out what 
the problem is so far as land is concerned, with which 
the Congested Districts Board has dealt and with 
which it is called upon to deaL Could you tell me 
the total number of holdings contained in the con- 
gested districts ? — Yes ; 84,958, as classified in return 
I will hand in.* 


* See Table I, p. 825. The number originally given in evidence was 96,972, but this was only an approximate figure based on 
the population of the congested districts counties and has since been found to be an excessive estimate. Some of the other 
“guree originally given were also incorrect and have been changed. The figures now given throughout may be taken as accurate. — 
«. Doran. ~ » 

10 * 
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1837. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It is given as 98,000 
in one of these memoranda ?— That figure represents 
the number of families in the congested districts ac- 
cording to 1891 Census ; not the number of holdings. 


1838. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Could you state 
what area of land is covered by those 84,958 holdings ? 
—I did not compute the area, but I can give you the 
valuation. The valuation is £522,961. 


1839. Sir John Colomb.— The poor law valuation 
of these holdings? — Yes. 

1840. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Can you say 
whether those holdings, the 84,958, cover the entire 
area of the estates or the properties on which they 
are situated, or whether there is untenanted land 
or waste land over and above the area of these hold- 
ings ? — They cover the entire area of all holdings 
classed as agricultural in the Census return ; non- 
agricultural holdings are not included. 


1841. Could you say . how much untenanted land 
there is in the congested districts?— I can give you 
fairly reliable particulars for the counties of Mayo 
and Roscommon, for which I have had maps prepared. 

1842. You cannot do it for the rest?— I cannot do 
it for the rest, except from returns supplied to me by 
the rate collectors. 

1843. Of these 84,958 holdings, how many have been 
bought up by the Congested Districts Board?— The 
Congested Districts Board has bought 14,536 holdings, 
of which about 300 are outside the scheduled districts. 

1844. What is the annual value of these 14,536 
holdings? — The poor law valuation is £94,982. 

1845. So that am I correct in saying that before 
the problem of congestion in the West is solved the 
Board will have to buy 70,000 odd holdings valued at 
about £428,000 ?— The Board have bought one-sixth 
of all the holdings in the congested districts, and 
some have also been purchased through the Land Com- 
mission. 


1846. Roughly speaking, 70,000 holdings remain to 
be bought at an annual valuation of £428,000, so that 
the Congested Districts Board, having been working 
for fourteen or fifteen years, have only touched the 
fringe of the question? — They have been dealing with 
land to a large extent only since 1900. 

1847. Or 1903?— In 1899 the first large estates were 
bought. 

1848. Can you say how many estates were bought, 
and what the price was up to the passing of the Act 
of 1903? — The Board’s operations in connection with 
land purchase have been under three Acts. Under 
the Act of 1891 they bought only three estates. They 
bought forty-six estates up to the Act of 1903. 

1849. Eor what price, broadly speaking? — £556,079. 

1849a. How many estates have they bought since 
the Act of 1903 came into operation, and how much 
did they pay? — One hundred and six estates, the pur- 
chase price being £1,233,708. 

1850. I have a return here which includes the estates 
purchased up bo date under the Act of 1903, showing 
£1,403,762 ? — That return of yours must include four 
estates which the Board agreed to purchase, but which 
I did not include, as the transactions are not closed. 

1851. Your figures as to the transactions which are 
closed under Act of 1903 are £1,233,708? — Yea. 

1852. It appears then that by far the greater bulk 
of the Board’s work lies before it? — I hope so. 

1853. What are the finances with which the Board 
has to deal, can manage and control in order to deal 
with this work — what regulates the pace at which 
the Board can proceed? — The Board only buy the 
the poorest class of tenanted estates and such unten- 
anted land as they can acquire, with a view to the 
enlargement of the small holdings on the tenanted 
properties. They cannot re-arrange these poor 


tenanted estates without incurring a substanti i 
for the reason that a considerable amount of n MS 
expenditure in the way of fencing, road-maki^^ 
works of that kind, which are not direct!^' arid 
ductive, cannot be added to the selling p r ;Z 
holdings without making them too dear. * 01 ™ e 

1854. What is the amount which the Board * 
present lose in the way which you mention ?_n„t 
the present the Board have lost 6 per cent ml® 
transactions. ' Illese 

eSSe 14 pie! “ 

1856. That is the measure of the Board’s activity 
in the future ? — That is to say, their capacity to Ini 
is only £11,000 a year. They must, therefore, reeukta 
the amount of land transactions by the loss which 
their finances will enable them to meet. 


1857. The Chairman. — Will you explain why it jg 
only £11,000 a year the Board can afford to lose?— 
In March of each year they make up their estimates 
and allocate certain portions of their funds, for indus^ 
tries, for fisheries, for administration of their various 
schemes, and for commitments which they may be re- 
quired to meet during the year. After setting apart 
the necessary amounts for these, they have only left 
about £11,000 which they may apply to cover the net 
loss in the development of estates. 

1858. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What has been 
the average loss per cent, on the Board's purchases 
and improvement schemes up to the present time!- 
Six per cent, of the cost price of the estates. 


1859. What is the annual amount of money which 
the Board can apply to the purchase of estates, 
having regard to the amount which they can lose on 
the improvements ? — There is no hope that the Board 
can in future deal with the same class of estates as they 
have dealt with with such a small loss, mainly for the 
reason that they have to pay more for the estates, 
while the value of land has not increased. The cost 
of the re-arrangement and treatment of them will be at 
least as much as it was, and less of the outlay can be 
added to the selling price of the land than has been 
added in the past. Consequently, the loss will be 
greater, and I think it is safe to say, especially 
if the Board confine themselves to dealing with the 
very poorest class of estates that cannot be sold with- 
out special treatment, that these estates* cannot be put 
into a satisfactory condition without a loss of at least 
12 per cent., double what it was in the past. I should 
also say that this loss will be greater for the reason, 
that in the past, especially in the few large estates we 
dealt with, we retained them in hands for a consider- 
able time — four or five years — and applied the 
revenue obtained from the estates to the improve- 
ment of them. That delay' has been found consider- 
able fault with, perhaps with some reason, but the 
Board had no other means by which they could deal 
satisfactorily with the estates. They had not sufficient 
funds, and they considered it wiser to do the work as 
thoroughly as they could. They obliged the tenants to 
pay the rent, and they spent the difference between the 
interest which they paid on the purchase price of the 
estate and the rent collected, in the development of 
the estate. If they keep them a shorter time w 
hands they will not bo able to get funds for improve 
ment .of the estate from rent as hitherto. 


1860. Then what is the amount of money which ^ 
Board will be able to apply to the purchas 
estates, having regard to the limitation on the r 
which they can lose, that is to say, up to 
amount per year will you be able to buy e5ta , . 
future ? — That depends altogether on the money p 

at the disposal of the Board. 

1861. It is determined by the amount 

can lose. Consistently with losing £11,000 J 
how much would you be able to buy in futu f 
you be able to buy £200,000 worth ?-I ara 
cannot give a more direct answer than to I 
depend on two things. If you leave the 
fectly free, with sufficient staff and money, 3 
do a great deal in a short time. 
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1862. I am assuming that the Board will only 1872. If you buy an estate for £10,000 and lose 8 H f 1808. 

have the same means as it has ? — Then you can only per cent, on it, that is £800. You say now 

keep on toying with the problem as you have been going to pay more for the estates. Supp 

.doing* pay £15,000 you still don’t spend more than 

The expenditure would be more than £800 in either 

1863. But how much will you be able to buy eaoh event, 
vear given only £11,000 to lose oh improvements ? — 

Bef-o’re you buy any more you must get rid of what 1873. You are going to pay £15,000 for an exactly 
you have. Putting it another way, it would be similar estate, but there is no reason why you should 
Jbout £100,000 a year roughly. That would be only lose any more in cash on improvements? — Yes, be- 
ll per cent. loss. cause we always add a portion of our expenditure to 

” the first cost price of the estate. We buy an estate 

1864. That means, if there is no more money the for £10,000. We may spend £5,000 on it, and we add 
Congested Districts Board comes to an end. Its opera- to the selling price of the holdings under the head of 
tions cease?— Even if they only dealt with £100,000 a enhanced value such an increase as we think reason- 
vear they would do good, but the Board in such cir- able and fair after consultation and arrangement with 
-cumstances cannot make any mark on. the problem that the tenants. We don’t lose all our expenditure on the 
they were created to settle, but have not been pro- estate. We spend a great deal more on the estate 
vided with the means to set about the work in an than we actually lose. Let me take the case you put. 

.effective manner. You say that we now pay £15,000 for an estate for 

which some time ago we would have paid only £10,000. 

1865. But the solution of the problem of congestion We spend £2,000 on it in either case. We could add 

in the West would be postponed to the Greek Kalends the whole £2,000 in the latter case, and lose nothing 
under these circumstances. Consequently, what I on it, and yet it would be £3,000 cheaper than the way 
am leading up to is, that if these be the conditions you put it. We could add our whole outlay to the 
it follows either that congestion in the West cannot £10,000, mailing the cost, plus improvements, £12,000 
he relieved, or we must look to some other means and we could therefore sell the estate at £12,000 as 
than that s'upplied by the Congested Districts Board against £15,000, the price paid to vendor in its un- 
by which to relieve it? — Precisely. It comes toi this, improved condition. The usual procedure — to make 
that if the Government mean to tackle the problem the point clear — is, we spend a large sum on the estate, 
seriously they will give the Board sufficient funds to do such sum as the Board think necessary. But, in fixing 
it quicklv and properly, especially if the Board can the selling price, the Board do not charge more for the 
show that no other department can do it more holding in its improved condition than they are advised, 
economically. 18 an eaa T rent, no matter what it cost them. 


ose you Mr. H. 
£S6o ) — Doran. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I only wanted to put 
those questions in order that the Commission might 
see clearly what the problem is, and in order that 
they might see that merely the fringe of the problem 
has been touched as yet, and that it requires either an 
entire change of place or much more money before the 
true kernel of the problem can be touched. 

1866. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In the correspondence 
between Secretary and the Treasury it was stated 
that the future loss would be 8 per cent., and 
that, therefore, with only £11,000 to lose on im- 
provements the Board would be able to buy estates 
to the extent of £140,000 a year. You have raised 
the loss to 12 per cent., which naturally reduces the 
purchasing power to below £100,000. Is that from 
further consideration? — Yes, and with the qualifica- 
tion, that later on I was going to make a proposal 
that the Board should be more discriminating even 
than they have been in the past, in purchasing only 
the very poorest class of tenanted estates and a larger 
proportion of grass land. 

1867. Subject to that, do you adhere to the 
£140,000 now, or to the £100,000? — I think if we buy 
estates not altogether of the poorest kind we could 
deal with them for a loss of 8 per cent. If the Board 
buy tho poorest class of estates, that cannot be dealt 
with without the supervision of the Board or some 
similar body, the loss on re-arranging them and put- 
ting them in order will be, at least, l2 per cent. 

1868. The Chairman. — You started by buying the 
very poorest estates you could find. The Ffrench 
estate, for instance, and other estates of that kind 
were very poor ? — It was a poor estate, but not very 
poor. 


1874. The Chairman. — You told Sir Antony 

MacDonnell you have been able to cheapen the ulti- 
mate cost to the Congested Districts Board by spend- 
ing the revenues of these estates upon their improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

Do those revenues amount to very much ? I sup- 
pose you have to pay the interest to the Land Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

1875. What interest do you pay? — 2| per cent. 

1876. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You pay more. 
You pay the interest on the purchase price to the 
landlord, which he has contracted with you to pay ? — 
That is pending the completion of sale. 

1877. The Chairman. — I mean after it is vested, 
what do you pay? — 2§ per cent., we pay to the Land 
Commission. 

1878. What do you find is the average percentage 
you have over? — We have from 40 to 60 per cent, of 
the revenue to spend, according to price paid for es- 
tate. 

1879. What do the rents you collect average while 
the estates are in your possession ? — They would aver- 
age more than 5 per cent, iu the ordinary poor estate. 
Twenty years’ purchase of an estate would he equi- 
valent to 5 per cent. 

1880. The average amount that you collect averages 
5 per cent, upon the cost price? — If we buy a rental 
of £100 a year, twenty years’ purchase of that would 
be £2,000, the capital sum. We have to pay for 
that 2$ per cent., that is £55. We get the £100 a 
year rent, and we have the difference to spend, less 
cost of collection. 


1869. Do you contemplate in the future buying 
estates even poorer than those you have already 
bought? — Some of those bought are the poorest that 
could be found, but, we bought somel estates that were 
Hot of the very poorest character. 

1870. Have you got any basis of calculation at all, 
or are you merely using your previous experience?— 
I 'give these figures deliberately from a close con- 
sideration of our operations up to the present. 

1871. Mr. Bryce. — Might I ask- one question willi 
regard to this matter of the percentage which I don’t 
quite understand. You say the percentage of loss in 
niture is more likely to be 12 per cent, than six? — 


1881. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o you get the 
£100 a year? — Yes. 

1882. It includes the cost of collection and the bad 
debts ? — Yes. 

1883. You don’t collect anything like £100 a year 
in ordinary cases from the tenants ?— Yes. 

1884. How often are you pressed to reduce the rent 
immediately? — You are often pressed, but yon have 
not done it except in a few cases. 

1885. Look at the Dillon estate ? — That is one of the 
cases, but you made them pay a substantial sum in 
discharge of arrears and a full year’s rent before you 
agreed to give an abatement of rent pending- sale. 
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1886. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — After vesting do 
you pay 3£? — 2§. 

1887. You said 3£ ? — 2|, I should have said. 

1888. Six Antony MacDonnell. — Don’t you pay 
sinking fund also? — No. Under the Act of 1903 we 
only pay 2|. 

1889. The Chairman. — What was the gross rental ■ 
of the Dillon estate? — About £20,000. 

1890. When you paid interest on the purchase 
money how much a year had you to spend on im- 
provements? — In that case the Board were obliged 
to pay sinking fund as well as interest, that is at 
4 per cent. ; but they subsequently got back the sink- 
ing fund so paid. So the net result in the Dillon 
estate was they were only charged 2| per cent, in- 
terest on the money borrowed for purchase. The price 

.of the estate was roughly £300,000. 

_ 1891. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was it the sink- 
ing fund or the guarantee deposit you got back ? — The 
sinking fund. It was paid in the 4 per cent., 
£1 5s. per cent, being sinking fund and £2 15s. in- 
terest. The interest at £2 15s. per cent, on £300,000 
is £8,250, and as the rental was substantially £20,000, 
we had £11,750 a year to spend on the estate, while 
the tenants were obliged to pay the full rents, less by 
the cost of collection and bad debts. 

1892. Sir' Feancis Mowatt. — What was the net 
sum you got under that? — The Board’s annual reports 
give those figures. Take it in this way. The Board 
have spent over £60,000 on the Dillon estate on land 
improvement, and they have resold it without loss to 
the tenants, although they have not charged any 
tenant on the estate, who did not have his holding 
increased, more than sixteen years’ purchase of the ' 
rental. The rental and poor law valuation were prac- 
tically identical. 


say, if you take the villages of the estates Lo„ 0 i, 
glynn, Ballaghadereen, Ballyhaunis, and ’ ChaTl" 
town, &c., most of the merchants in these town* iT 3 ' 
agricultural holdings. You may take it fta? t 
are not more than 100 town tenants in the whnlaisS 
who have not holdings of land. 

1900. If you had the case of a man with a littl 

business in the town and an agricultural holding 
which was uneconomic you would not propose to en 
large that holding, would you?— No; unless we had" 
surplus land after satisfying the requirements of 
bona fide agricultural tenants who had to live on 
their holdings. a 

1901. Gan you tell me how many of those 14 009 

you have actually dealt with?— Yes. I have- 

told you already we have sold about 6,000 ; we hav» 
created 289 new holdings, and we have enlarged 1 453- 
out of the 6,000. As to the number improved, they 
are practically all more or less improved, with very 
few exceptions, because, as I hope the Commission 
will have an opportunity of seeing for themselves 
the Board have invariably done all the necessary main 
drainage so as to enable the individual holders to 
reclaim and improve their holdings. They have 
made, where necessary, accommodation roads to facili- 
tate the improvement of the lands, and in many 
cases where the houses were in clusters, or villages and 
the land scattered, as I have shown you on some of 
those maps, they have laid out the holdings in as few 
divisions as possible and connected the detached 
divisions with roads. 


1903. And you have got over 8,000 still in hands in 
the course of improvement ? — We improved some of 
those, but in others the Board are not owners of them 
yet. They can do nothing with them before they are- 
vested in the Board. 


1893. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You got that 
estate cheap ? — At fifteen years’ purchase, which was 
about the average -price of estates then purchased. 
People said it was got cheap, but it was about the 
poorest estate in Mayo having regard to its extent. 

1894. The Chairman. — Since the Board was in 
operation 14,000 odd holdings have been bought? — 


1895. Some of these were urban tenants ? — Some of 
the holdings were in the villages and towns, but not 
urban. 

1896. Do you know how many tenants have been 
improved ? — There were 289 new holdings created, 
having an area of 8,101 acres and a rental of £4,331. 

1897. How many of the 14,000 tenants have you 
dealt with?— We have dealt with about 6,000, and 
have 8,000 in hands, nearly all of whom are on es- 
tates purchased under the Act of 1903, and could not 
be dealt with owing to the delay in vesting these 
estates in the Board. The gross purchase price of the 
twelve estates vested on or before 31st March, 1906, 
was £9,000 which shows they were very small estates. 

v rch last we liaye . no t been able to do much 
vi j' ™ ose es t a tes. No striping or re-arrangement of 
holdings can take place in summer when the crops 
are growing. We, therefore, have to wait until winter 
when the crops are out of the land. That is one of 
the reasons why we must be slow. The only time we 
have to effect re-arrangement is from October to 
March, when the land is uncropped. Except in pre- 
paring the way by the construction of roads, b 
drams, and works of that kind little progres 
made in re-arrangement during the remainde 
year. . 


mldmgs, 
s can be 
r of the 


1898. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell —So although tl 
Board has bought a very large amount of properi 
since the passing of the 1903 Act it has only been ab 
to deal with very little of the property ?— Vei 
little. 


1899. The Chairman.— D o you think of those 14,000 
tenants 10,000 are agricultural tenants ?— Practically 
they are nearly all agricultural tenants. That is to 


1904. These 14,000 tenants includes tenants on 
estates which are not yet vested m the Board?— Yes; 
estates which the Board have arranged to purchase, 
in which originating requests have been lodged with 
the Estates Commissioners, but in which the vesting 
has not been effected. 

1905. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — O r in which it 
has been effected recently? — Yes ; where the originat- 
ing request has been lodged with the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

1906. Mr. Sutherland.— H ave these 1,453 enlarged 
holdings been transferred to tenants after being en- 
larged ? — Yes. 

1907. That is a completed transaction? — Yes. T 
am only giving you cases completed. 

1908. The Chairman. — It comes to this : though you 
have been in existence for fifteen years you have only 
been able actually to improve and resell to the tenants 
6,000 holdings? — Yes. 

1909. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I might say that 

in the earlier part of the fifteen years they had no 
power? — Yes. The Board had only about half a 

dozen estates bought up to 1890. 

1910. The Chairman. — Although your land opera- 
tions have been carried on a fair scale since 1899 you 
have re-sold to tenants only 6,000 holdings? — Quite 
so. Again I would like to remind you that the Board 
could have done a great deal more if they could hare 
got suitable land, and if they had money to buy it 
and to improve more estates. 

1911. I am not in the least suggesting that it was 
the fault of the Board, and I quite understand your 
great difficulties. I only want to get the actual 
figure. You have given us the number of estates pur- 
chased in these three different periods. Up to 1896 
there were three ; between 1896 and 1903 there were- 
forty-three; and since 1903 there were 106. Could 
you tell me what the difference in price Was in these 
different periods ?— Yes ; in anticipation of your ques- 
tion I have prepared this Table, showing the parti- 
culars of the untenanted land purchased : — 

[TaELFT. 
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Return showing particulars of untenanted land acquired by the Board for the migration and enlargement of holdings. 
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Arable Land. 

Bog or Mountain. 

Annual value of 
Arable Land. 

Annual value of 
Bog or Mountain. 
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Purchase Frice of 
Beg or Mountain. 
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Total. 

t§ 

| 

a 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

..... 

Acres. 

Acres 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Total under Act, 

2,025 

446 

- 

446 

1,579 


1,679 

203 

~ 

203 

119 


119 

4,261 

- 

4,261 

2,416 


2,415 

6,676 

20? 

Total under Act, 

19,566 

4,440 

4,276 

8,716 

10,304 

540 

10,860 

2,359 

2,248 

4,607 

289 

41 

330 

67.444 

58,386 

115,830 

6.601 

1,076 

7,676 

123,506 

n 

Total under Act, 
1903. 

58,223 

6,716 

13,088 

19,804 

34,877 

3,542 

38,419 

3,064 

8,600 

11,724 

718 

137 

855 

86,118 

241,377 

327,495 

17,21o 

3,721 

20,930 

348,431 


Totals, • 

79,814 

1 1 ' u_ 

17,364 

28,966 

46,760 

4,088 

50,848 




10,908 

16.634 

1,126 

178 

1,304 

1 1 

299,763 

447.586 

26,23 

4,796 

31,027 

478,613 



SUMMARY. 


Total area untenanted under Act of 1891, 


„ 1903. t 

Total, .... 

[. 

t Since these Estates were purchased the Board 


Area. Annual Value. 




No. of years’ 
Purchase. 


19,563 


79,811 


12,579 


17,838 


6,676 

123,5.06 

348,431 

178.613 


20? 

25 

27J 

27 


have acquired 13,340 acres for £23,921. 


For the properties they purchased from 1896 to 1903 
the average price for the tenanted estates was fifteen 
years— 

1912. Can you give us the first period, 1891 to 
1896? — The first estate, Clare Island, was bought at 
ten years’ purchase. 

1913. Mr. Bryce. — Was that on judicial rents? — 
Tt was on rents fixed by agreement. It was practically 
the poor law valuation. 

1914. The Chairman. — What was the average price 
of the first three estates you bought up to 1896 ? — 

1915. Sir John Colomb. — Is not it 122 years’ pur- 
chase? — Ten years’ purchase for Clare Island. The 
next one, the Leonard estate, was twelve years’ pur- 
chase, and the third one was composed of tenanted 
and untenanted land, so it is rather misleading giving 
the number of years’ purchase of the entire without 
separating tenanted from untenanted lands. 

1916. Taking the first line in the Table, in your 
Memorandum, the answer to Lord Dudley’s question is 
12-2 years’ purchase for the three ? — Yes. 

1917. Mr. Bryce. — Did you consider the rental on 
which you purchased Clare Island? If it were fixed 
out of court would it correspond to a first term or a 
second term judicial rent? — First term judicial rent, 
for land situated in an exceptionally remote situation, 
an island in the sea, without any means of access to 
the mainland except the small boats of the islanders. 
The average of the first three estates was 14-7 years’ 
purchase of the poor law valuation. I cannot give 
you the rental as some of the lands were not under 
rent. 

1918. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Does that include 
both tenanted and untenanted land? — Yes, 

1919. The Chairman. — What was the average price 
for the last period ? — The last includes tenanted and 
untenanted land, 20 ’59 years’ purchase of the poor 
law valuation. Of that I ought to say there were 


58,000 acres untenanted, the annual value of which was 
£12,579, so that it rather disturbs the calculation, I 
think it is a misleading way to take it. I am pre- 
pared to give you the number of years’ purchase of 
tenanted and untenanted separately, which I think 
more satisfactory. 

1920. Sir John Colomb. — You went over the figures 
and you came to 1903, and you laid emphasis on it, 
and said you included the tenanted 1 and untenanted 
land ? — Except in the first cases. On one of the first 
estates there was practically no untenanted land, and 
that prevents a fair comparison. I am prepared to 
give separately the prices of tenanted and untenanted 
lands. 

1921. The Chairman. — Can you give it separately as 
to periods? — Yes. 

1922. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have not given 
cost per acre ? — It would be of no value for comparison 
of rate of purchase, for this reason. We buy very 
poor estates, mountainy estates, and we buy some 
good grass lands. The acreable value of a large pro- 
portion of an estate might not be more than a shilling 
an acre, which would be only £1 an acre at 20 years’ 
purchase, while good lands might be worth 20s. an 
acre, and at 20 years’ purchase be good value for £20 
an acre. 

1923. But if you take whole estates you have pur- 
chased ? — If you wish I can let you have the cost per 
acre of the estates. 

1924. The Chairman. — Can you tell us what the aver- 
age price of tenanted land was for the first period? — 
Fifteen years and a half was the average for the 
second period. 

1925. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Can you not give 

it for the first period ? — No. I can give it later on.* 
The tenanted land in the second period cost fifteen 
and a half years’ purchase of the rental, including 
arrears. . 


“ It has since been ascertained that the average number of years’ purchase for tenanted land for 1st period was about 12 years. 
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1926. Sir John Colomb. — The Land Court rental ? — 
The rental which the landlord was legally entitled to 
collect. 

1927. The Chairman. — What was the rate for un- 
tenanted land for that period? — It is given in the 
table submitted. Under the Act of 1891 the Board 
bought 2,025 acres, the estimated annual value of 
which was £322, and the purchase price £6,676, and 
the purchase rate was 20| years. The untenanted 
land which the Board purchased under the Act of 
1896 was 19,566 acres, the estimated fair value of 
which was £4,937, and the purchase price was 
£123,506, and the average rate of price was 25 years. 

1928. You say that the average price of tenanted 
land for the second period was 15£ years and of un- 
tenanted land 25 years? — That is right. Erom 1903 
the Board bought 58,223 acres, the estimated annual 
fair value of which is £12,579, and the purchase price 
was £348,431, equivalent to 27§ years’ purchase of 
the estimated fair rent- That v.as untenanted land. 
During that time the price of the tenanted land varied. 
What they bought in 1903 was at 17g years’ purchase, 
and what they bought in 1904 ran up to 18j- years’ 
purchase ; what they bought in 1905 was 20£, and 
what they bought in 1906 was 19£. 

1929. Can you tell us what the average was? — The 
average for the tenanted land purchased from 1903 
to the present was about 18£ of yearly and first term 
rents and 21 of second term rents. 

1930. You have told us the average for the second 
period was 15£ years’ purchase? — Yes. 19g years is 
the average for the tenanted land after 1903 and 
27§ years for the untenanted. 

3.931. Mr. Bryce. — I don’t see how you can make out 
that, seeing that there was none above 19£? — There 
was one 20^, and that happened to be a year in 
which there were large transactions, 1905. It is 
only rough, but I think it will he a fair average. The 
prices quoted for tenanted lands include the rent and 
arrears due at the time of purchase. 

1932. Mr. O’Kelly. — Who estimated the fair 
annual value of this land ? — I did it myself. I was 
assisted by the land valuers, but, with a few excep- 
tions, I had to inspect the land. 

1933. The Ohaikman. — W hat is the reason of the in- 

crease in price : in the second period you had to give 
15£ years’ purchase for tenanted and 25 years for un- 
tenanted, whereas after 1903 you had to give 19g for 
tenanted and 27§ for untenanted? — There were two 
reasons, I think. First, the market price of land 
increased because of the change in the method of 
financing the. purchaser. Previously the money 
which he required to purchase his holding was 
advanced to him on condition that for the first 10 
years he paid 4 per cent., for the next 10 years 
£3 8s. Id., and for the third decade £2 18s. 9 d. 
A purchaser under the 1896 Act would pay annuities 
that for the first 30 years average only £3 9s. per 
cent., but most small landholders measure their 
bargain by the immediate relief they obtain in 
annuity as compared with the rent. To illustrate 
what I mean, let me take a £10 rental. He bought 
at 15 years’ purchase under 1896 Act, and on 
that the price would be £150. On that his annuity 
for the first 10 years would be £6 in lieu of Iris pre- 
vious rent of . £10. His neighbour, on an adjoining 
property, offered his landlord 15 years’ purchase, but 
that landlord would not take it, and said he would 
not accept less than 20 years. Then the Act of 1903 
came in, and the tenant and landlord in the second 
case re-opened negotiations, and the tenant then 
finds that, while his previous offer would have left him 
liable for £6 a year for 10 years, under the financing 
of the 1903 Act, he could give 18£ years’ purchase, 
or £185, and that on this larger price the annuity 
would come to £6 also. This purchaser is bor- 
rowing the money on more favourable terms, as' far as 
he himself is concerned, under the Act of 1903 than a 
borrower under the previous Act. He is willing to give 
a higher number of years purchase because his annual 
payment is not higher than it would be under the 4 
per cent, deal for the first ten years. „ 

1934. It comes to this : you have found in your ex- 
perience that so long as the tenant gets a reduction he 
is willing to pay an annuity carrying that reduction 
for 49 years, or for even 68^ years ?— That is the way 
they consider it. I don’t at all say it is a sound way 
to look at it. 

1935. You have found that? — That is the way they 
view it. That is one of the reasons why the price of 


land has increased, because the tenant is beinv 
in a way that enables him to pay a higher pric^jfif 
out making his annual payments higher than he wo., u 
have had to pay under the previous Land Acts. 11 

1936 Mr. Sutherland. — Is it tho extension of tl.o 
time for repayment that really makes the difference?-- ' 
Yes. 'The difference between the two is this, that a 4. 
per cent, annuity means that the tenant is charged 2 3 
per cent for interest on the advance, and £1 Jjf j 8 ,-f 
repayment of capital. In tlio case of the financine of 
the Act of 1903 there is the same interest, 2| per cent, 
but only ten shillings per cent, is paid in reduction of 
capital. It simply means that the tenant takes 68i 
years to repay the capital at the rate of ten shilling 
per £100 per year, while he would have paid it off 
in 45 or 46 years at the rate of £1 5s. a year. 

1937. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Mr. Mitchell told 
us that before the Act of 1903 came into "operation 
land sales had ceased, because the landlords who could 
afford to sell cheaply had been exhausted, and because 
there only remained tlio landlords who could bide their 
time ; is there anything in that ? — There is a good deal 
in it. It is generally admitted that the more needy 
landlords sola because their creditors pressed them 
and some of the larger and more generous-minded 
landlords sold at prices which they knew to be low. 

1938. Therefore is it right to say that the price of 
land rose ; would it not he more correct to say that the 
market for cheap land had ceased ? — I think both state- 
ments are true to an extent. The price of the fee- 
simple of tlio land has increased very much. The 
prices I refer to are irrespective of the bonus. 


1939. Compared with the previous standard ?— Yes ; 
although the actual value of land has not increased 
in the meantime. 

1940. In your operations was the land you bought 
after 1903, generally speaking, of better quality than 
the land which you purchased before 1903? — The ten- 
anted land would be much of the same character The- 
untenanted land is better. 


1941. The Chairman. — Was that mainly because in 
your original operations, when you had very little- 
money at your disposal, you had to choose very poor- 
estates, estates which you could get very cheaply?— 
Between 1891 and 1896 there was not much property 
selling in the congested districts, and what Was being 
sold the owners did not offer to the Board. 

1942. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before 1903 com- 
paratively few estates were coming into the market ?— 


1943. In your opinion was that due to a considerable- 
extent to the fact that in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1903 land stock had been notably depreciated?' 
— That was one of the reasons. • 


1944. Is it a fact that land stock, which before the 
Boer War, had been at a premium, afterwards,, 
especially after 1900, was at a discount? — That is so. 
When the Board purchased the Dillon estate Lord 
Dillon’s English solicitor declined to take Irish land 
stock, and the Board agreed to pay him in cash. 
Land stock at the time was selling at 14 per cent 
premium, but before they could get the transaction 
through it had dropped to about 7 premium in the 
course of a few months. The net result was that the 
Board made about £13,000 out of the refusal of the- 
solicitor not to deal in Irish land stock, which they 
put into the drains and roads on the Dillon estate. 

1945. Did not the depreciation of land stock account 
for the fact that comparatively little land came into- 
the market? — I would say it should. Landlords 
would not sell when they found they had to take, in- 
stead of cash, land stock which realised from 8 to 10' 
per cent, less than par value. 

1946. The Chairman. — Do you imagine that you 
have reached the high-water mark of price: have you 
got any reason to suppose that the price will go on 
increasing, or do you think you have reached the 
limit? — In my opinion, land is selling beyond its- 
value. 

1947. Do you think you will get higher : I under- 
stood you to say, in answer to Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell, that you thought you would have to pay more 
for estates in the future ? — I don’t think I said that. 

1948. Perhaps I misunderstood ' you. I thought 
your two points were, you . would have to pay more ior 
estates and the amount you would have to l° se on 
them would also be more? — What I meant to convey 
was the Board had to pay more for estates purchaser 
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> the Act of 1903 than they had paid competitors for it. In support of the statement that Sept. 11, 1905. 
shased under the previous Acts. comparatively few small holdings change hands - 


Estates purchased under the previous Acts. comparatively few small holdings change hands -~ 

1040 But you have no reason to think that the through sale, I may refer to page 122 of the Board s 
-grill h e greater in the immediate future Fourteenth Annual Report, in which particulars in 
averag P ^eu £ or ^j le i as j; | ew years ? — I . don’t connection with the Dillon estate are given. From 
r „„Hv w hat to say, because the tenants in some information collected from the occupiers of 3,847 
; J-. s0 anxious to become owners of their holdings, only 214 tenants had acquired their holdings 

, J c.-rvf.ciallv when they owe arrears that can be by purchase within the past thirty years. These 
with in the negotiations for the purchase of the figures may be taken as typical of the Connaught 
. , -AAr aafaton where the tenants owe two congested districts, and they show that very few 


it has been for the last few years ? — I . don’t connection with the Dillon estate are given, trcan 
‘ ,,„„ii v w ii a t to say, because the tenants in some information collected from the occupiers of 3,847 
^ ts a re so anxious to become owners of their holdings, only 214 tenants had acquired their holdings 


^lot^On poor estates where the tenants owe two congested districts, and they show that very few 
661 +i,rcp vears’ arrears they can always bo induced small holding come into the market, and when they 
* to give a high price in order to get those do, they realise a price which is not in any way based 

oS a»5 to stmt anew. on the pidlt derivable from the holding, 

arrears wed. mn He. 1Q.RR Sir Francis Mowatt. — If the arrears are 


Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Would you de- 1958. Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— I f the arrears are 
wlon that point?— I may put it this way. If you go met by adding to the number of years purchase, the 
7 tamp of the poor parts of Mayo, where the tenants result is, is it not, that the land to that extent ceases 
nwa two or three years’ rent for a property that, in to be a good security for the purchase money?— 

° (vnirvjon would not be worth more than sixteen To at least that extent, and further, to the 

purchase, they would agree to buy at twenty extent to which that price has been raised, through 
L vetting a clear receipt for arrears, especially if the character of the settlement, which enables the 

tlicv are not asked to pay anything at the time, tenant to get arrears nominally wiped out by pro- 

mi^ are always attracted by the immediate relief portionately increasing the price he agrees to purchase 
the bargain brings them, and they also reason on it the holding at. So it is not to be measured alone by 

• j.iug : “ My rent is only three pounds a year, the amount actually added. To that has to be added 

Two or three years’ purchase makes little difference.” the price which has resulted from his anxiety to get 
If I agree to three years’ purchase more than I think his indebtedness to the landlord discharged in that 
fair. I will get rid of my landlord and of my load way. . , , ,, 

of arrears it only means nine pounds more, or about 1959. Sir J 0HN Colomb.— You turned to the Dillon 
°l arrears, uu J r iH-natrnte the* methods of procedure in these 


six filings a year added to the annuity.” They think estate to illustrate the methods of procedure in these 
it a good bargain to free themselves from the landlord cases of buying land and developing it. I want to 
and from arrears on these terms or even higher terms, just ask you one or two question about that to see 
when they are not required to make a cash payment, if I am correct. You gave £300,000 for the Dillon 
Tt does not seem to make a great deal of difference estate ?— ' Yes. 
ekrin the individual transactions. I960- 


ther in the individual transactions. 1960. The rental was £20,000 a year? Yes. 

1951. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How do they get rid 1961. During the interregnum you were in receipt 
the arrears ? — The Land Act provides that after of the rents that Lord Dillon had been in receipt of. 
,reeing with the tenant for the purchase of the Is not that so?— Yes. . . , 


holding 8 a W sum not exceeding one year may be added 1962. And you made a certain profit, because the 
to the purchase price of the holding and advanced by £300 000 was borrowed at K 

the State. What usually happens is this. The cent. ?-Yes ; I explained we actoaUy J?aid Jou^but 


vendor says to the tenant or tenants in arrears:— “If we subsequently got a refund of25«. 

you agree to purchase your holding for so many years’ senting repayment of capital, therefore two and three 

purchase all arrears will be cancelled on your agree- quarters per cent, was the rate of interest for the 

me to add an additional year’s rent to the price and loan of that money. ... . 

nav me in cash one half-year,” or he may say, “ I 1963. Therefore you were m the position of a new 


S me in KeS-ff7h: m^ “ I 1963 Therefore you were in Jx .portion of a new 

wiU not ask you to pay any rent if you purchase your proprietor who had got a of £3°0^0°^on 

holding for the sum of £ ’’-which may be two his property, bearing two and toree-quarterspercent. 

or thrSs years’ more than if there were no arrears. interest ?-Perhaps it may be ™ y V ad 

1952. Mr. O’KELLY.-Are arrears nsed as a lever 1964. In order to acqmre that P^rty jou had 

mra 1 " to pay “ “ b ° nt £0,00 ° * 

is parting with his tenant for ever. Owing to the y e **J. tip' , , ,• . pen a v #ar 

direct interest in the deal the rent something for management, agency, law, 

1953 Sir John Colo^— D oes it not really mean ^ yoTthinf'f orty per cent, of the total 

this, that in such an arrangement as that it is en- J f D f- ,/ V, 5 necessarv 

abling the tenant by a system of instalments spread rental would be fair to estimate for those ne^ssary 
over i long time to start clear under less rent on his outgoings ?-It would be a good deal too much. 


holding ?— That is the declared policy of the Act. 

1954. Is it not the case that if the landlord pressed 


1969. I will take it as forty per cent. Now forty 
per cent, taken off the £20,000 left the net rental 


is it not tne case mat ii me ianoio.ru. pre&seu r-- , n : ii — , nnn , ' 

the tenant, and came into court, the County Court of .J'” 4 JP lllo Il at —SL- £12 000 a year 

ffidert- CSt— -,p‘S ™ ?£y‘Xl thS y™ 4 P Y .™ SSI of £9,000 . y»r 

that any ^O?!. TlSSHta g.m taig 

perfectly clear with a reduced rent: is not that it?- difference between £9,000 and £20 000 . 

That is so. It has a special advantage to the tenant 1972. I take £20,000 ay g > 

in that way, but it obviously reduces the security for take forty per cent, off that, which m £8,000 >, that 

the advance. There is a sum advanced for which makes £12,000 a year rental. Putting it m that 


L T T lT4kh makes £12, 000 a year rental. Putting it in that 
the holding' may not afford security. way, you aro only paying £9,000 i a 

1956. About this rise in the value of land, you have get the money at two and oegt 

observed the landlord demands an increased price Therefore that means that you are benefikng to the 

for all the reasons which have been given : is it not extent of £3,000 a year du i g eg 

the case that side by side with this there is an in- Yes. • , , -- fllQ+ 

creased demand for, and increased prices given, for 1973. The i position of Lord IDmon w . . 

the tenant’s interest ?— Yes the net rental was really £12,000 a year, having m- 

- you take value as what a thing vested the £300,000 at 3* per cent., he was _ only 

irket, it is not only a question of in receipt of £10,500 a i year ?— 1 That was _bu i busrne^. 

S also of the tenant’s interest. They 1974. I dont mean to say it w nricp* would 

for the tenant’s interest than they the value of money m the market ?—The pnce wordd 

/alue of an article in the market is rise under ordinary conditions when a purchaser can 

rule, by the supply and .demand, get the money cheaper to make the P™" 5 ®- , , 

w' small holdings come into the 1975. Yes. That is so. Ar a >J**fo*J »**“* *£ 
ie is offered for sale there are many Government, are- advancing the money to^ tenants to 


ITT- Se value as what a thing fgg. 0™ ^ ^ Ms lus^ 

fetches in the market, it is not only a question of m receipt of £10,500 a year That wai 3 hm bnsme^. 

the landlord’s, but also of the tenant’s interest. They 1974 I don’t mean to say it ‘.^“J^.^ce^ordd 


did ? — Yes. The value of an article in the market is 
regulated, as a rule, by the supply and .demand. 
Comparatively few' small holdings come into the 
market.; When one- is offered for sale there are many 
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purchase their holdings at a cheaper rate than, they 
can get it? — 

1976. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — A rising out of 
that, I would ask this queston, whether, on the Dillon 
estate alone, when you bought it, excluding all ex- 
traneous sources of income to the Dillon tenants, a 
rental of £12,000 a year, in your opinion, could be 
paid by the Dillon tenants from their holdings, as a 
fair rent? — If they did not migrate as they now do — 

1977. From the profits and produce of their hold- 
ings, and excluding their earnings in England and 
elsewhere, would they be able to gain £12,000 a 
year ? Would £12,000 be a fair rent for the land of 
the Dillon estate when you bought it? — Excuse me 
for saying that you ask me to assume that they 
would not be at liberty to leave the estates and 
work elsewhere. 

1978. Would £12,000 be a fair economic rent for 
thej Dillon estate when you bought it ? — I think it 
was reasonably rented. 

1979. The rent was £20,000. Was £20,000 a reason- 
able rent? — A demesne was included in that. 

1980. The Chairman. — Were the rents judicially 
fixed? — They were nearly all fixed at the Poor Law 
“Valuation by arrangement out of Court. It was con- 
sidered to be moderately rented as compared with the 
adjoining estates. That is the best answer I can 
give you. 

1981. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ow would you 
contrast this with the rent of the De Freyne estate? 
— Much about the same. 

1982. Mr. O’Kelly. — I s not it a fact that almost 
three-fourths of the migrants of the County Mayo 
come from that particular district, in which the 
Dillon estate is included? — A very largo number of 
the migratory labourers come from the Swinford 
union, in which the Dillon estate is situate. 


1983. If you hold that the rent was a moderate 
rent, how do you account for the large annual exodus 
of migratory labourers to England from that district ? 
—Because there are in this and the adjoining estates 
in the Swinford union a large number of small hold- 
ings which are not of sufficient size to enable families 
to live on them without aid from extraneous sources. 
And the occupiers of these small holdings therefore 
make it a custom to migrate to England every 
year, usually from June to November, .and some of 
them on the smallest holdings from March to Novem- 
ber. During the time they axe there they maintain 
themselves and save money, which varies from £8 
to £15. They bring that home saved, or send it home 
while they are away. That, and the produce of the 
holdings, together with the fact that they maintain 
themselves during half the year, or a longer period 
•outside their holdings, enables them to rear their 
families on the small farms they occupy. 

1984. What proportion of the £12,000 a year paid 
to Lord Dillon was earned in England ?— The land 
earned the £12,000 a year — I would not define rent 
as the margin left after the family is provided for. 
Un that definition there would be no rent payable out 

i 1 EF 0 £K ,u ? holdings occupied by resident tenants. 

1885. What is your theory of au economic rent? 
Would not you define as ,an economic rent the margin 
left over after the necessaries of the family had beefi 
provided for 1 — If you accept that definition of rent 
it would mean there would be no rent payable out 
“7 land ^ich did not fulfil your first condition, 
thereof n?XL t e fai ?2 ly - 0n your proposition, 
3 the flfw MdXn | T Uld Var l acc °rding to the size 
* if a small holding had not a 

f^sprir =! d isj&js a\ s 

t *-» *° s 

,0 “ d ° hold ■““* paid on the 

JJUlon estate was economic rent?— I want tr, 
myself quite clear. As the 1 V t 

ssrayitt sag 

under the Act of 1903 ?— Yes. pe lod of repayment 

. 1980. And that implied that the pterion, p n r . 


chasers considered themselves to be at a disadv 
as compared with the purchasers under fhT a i 68 
1903 ? — N o ; but they made better terms 
landlord, because they refused to become liabil t 
the payment of an annuity, which was not 8 vf 
stantially less than the rent then payable n 
look upon it in tho same way now without 
standing the finance of the transaction. ‘ 

1990. But they consider that they are at a rf' 
advantage as compared with purchasers under 

1991. If they were given the alternative to nun-W 
under the Act of 1903, would they exercise that me 
ference?— I think that .purchase would cease becanai 
the landlord would not sell at the prices the tenant 
would pay. Let me put it in another way. A. tenant 
when he thinks about buying his holding, knowins 
what his neighbours did, says to himself, « H j c .° 
buy my holding now, and can make myself liable for 
an annuity of six shillings in the £ less than mv 
previous rent, I’ll make my deal.” This man onlv 
thinks of the present, and if he finds he will put him- 
self in a position to secure 'a substantial reduction 
for ten years, as a rule he lets the future take caw 
of itself. He is not as careful as he ought to be about 
the future. 

1992. Therefore he takes his chance for the future 
provided he gets immediate relief? — Yes. 

1993. Immediate relief given by the extension of 
the time for repayment?— That is the inducement 
to him. Immediate relief is his measure of benefit 

1994. Would not that be a motive that would 
appeal equally strongly to the other purchaser if he 
had it? He bought under a shorter period; con- 
sequently his payments are higher?— In the case of 
the purchaser who accepts a decadal reduction, his 
payments extend over identically the same period, 
sixty-eight and a half years, as a purchaser under 
1903 Act. It is only when a borrower continues to 
pay 4 per cent, for the entire period that he discharges 
the advance and interest in forty-seven years. 

1995. It is the rate of interest that is different 1— 
No ; it is the re-payment of capital. If a man con- 
tinues to pay 4 per cent, for forty-seven years ho 
pays the whole advance with interest. Under the Acts 
previous to the Act of 1903 the purchaser had au option 
at the end of ten years of accepting wihat is called 
a decadal reduction ; that is, having his annuity re- 
duced to £3 8s. Id. for the second ten years ; and 
then at the end of that period having it reduced to a 
still lower figure. 

1996. So that really the old purchaser is in a better 
position ? — Yes, because he fixed a smaller price for 
his holding ; he is paying it in. a different way, by 
a different method. He has got his holding at a 
lower price. 

1997. The Chairman. — I think it was part of Sir 
John Colomb’s argument that 40 per cent, of the 
revenue of the Dillon estate was spent in outgoings, 
cost of collection, and so on? — Sir John said that, 
but I did not assent. 

1998. Then it did not cost as much as that?— No; 
His estimate is much in excess of what the outgoings 
were. 

1999. Do you know what the amount was?— I be- 
lieve it was about 20 per cent, of gross rental. 

1999a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that 
the £20,000 rental on the Dillon estate was considered 
to be reasonable? — Yes. 

2000. It was fairly moderate ? — It was, at the poor 
law valuation, which, in that district, was 
a fair standard. 


2001. Assuming that Sir John Colomb’s figures are 
approximately right, Lord Dillon, if he invests his 
money at 3£ per cent., gets an income of £10,500?— 
For investing his £300,000. 

2002. Therefore, he sacrificed by the sale an in- 
come of £9,500. What reason do you suggest he had 
for that ? — He was not always able to collect the whole 
rental, and the property was rarely free from agita- 
tion against payment of rent. 

2003. How much of the £20,000 on an average, year 
by year, was it that 'Lord Dillon collected ?-The cash 
he received for the year before the Board bought the 
esta *e was £16,847. That is, excluding the demesne. 

2004. On such an estate as that, would 15 per cent- 
be a fair deduction to make for the cost of collection I 
—bay 20 per cent, for bad debts, law costs, and cost* 
of collection. 
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nnnc c; r Anton? MacDonnell.— ' Take 20 per cent. 
on £20,000, that would be £4,000; take £4 000 from 
That leaves him an income of £12,000. 
oiinfi ’Sir John Colomb.— You say I stated that the 
landlord sacrificed £9,500? , 

9007 Sir Anton? MacDonnell.— I did not mean 
to attribute that to you, but was explaining the pro- 
* of reasoning in my mind. We have come to this : 
Lord Dillon collected on that estate year by year an 

in 20O8 FrSf’that h? had to pay away the cost of 
imUection, which, you said, was 20 per cent. ?— I 
would include the cost of collection in the 20 per cent. 

2009 The Chairman. — Let us understand whether 
011 include the demesne. I understood the gross 

Lntal of the estate, including the demesne, was 
£20,000 ?— Yes ; about £20,000. 

2010 Sir Anton? MacDonnell.— The demesne was 
not large?— It was about 1,500 acres, and there were 
also three outlying grass farms. 

2011 What would be the net income that Lord 
Dillon" was collecting from the estate, year by year? 
__I could not say just now, but can give you reliable 
fieures after examination of the rentals. 

2012. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Could you give 
us the rental, excluding the demesne and these out- 
lying farms ?— No. I did not know I would be ques- 
tioned about these matters. 

2013. Mr. Kavanagh. — What was the poor law 

valuation of the demesne and the lands?— About 
£20,000 the whole thing. I cannot give them 
separately now. , _ 

2014 Sir Anton? MacDonnell. — What 1 want to 
come at is with regard to the fifteen years’ purchase, 
which you sav the Dillon estate fetched, whether m 
arriving at that number of years’ purchase any other 
fact intervened besides the fair rent and the multiple 
of years’ purchase— whether there was any element of 
instability in the recovery of the yearly rents? — There 
was always a good deal of trouble in or about the 
estate. 


2015. Was there instability in the rental? — Yes. 

2016. Consequently Lord Dillon sold cheap ? — He 
was anxious, I believe, to get rid of the property, and 
to treat his tenants generously. 

2017. Consequently fifteen years’ purchase could 
scarcely be taken as the standard of sale at the time 
in that locality? — As a matter of fact it was, sub- 
stantially. And I think in fixing the price that he 
ought to accept, he was influenced by the fact that 
similar poor estates in the county were only selling 
at that rate. He got quite as much as the neigh- 
bouring landlords got at the time. Of course if he 
knew that the Act of 1903 was coming he would not 
have sold, as he would have got the bonus and per- 
haps a higher price. But he made as good a bargain 
as any other landlord of a poor estate in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time. I am quite sure he thought 
so himself. He had the reputation of being a very- 
kindly man, and though he practically never saw his 
tenants, he wished that they should be well treated. 

2018. The Chairman. — W hat we asked for is, I see, 
in the reports of the Board: the gross rental was 
£20,370 ; the net rental was £17,882, excluding the 
outgoings, which amounted to £2,418 ; the price was 
£290,000, equal to sixteen years’ purchase of the net 
rental? — That £290,000 was subject to charges which 
had to be redeemed subsequently, and which brought 
the price to something over £300,000 — tithe-rent 
charges, drainage charges, and charges of that kind. 

2019. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ad the Board 
a right to collect the arrears ? — They had. 

2020. Mr. O’ Kell?.— Was not the average fifteen 
years’ purchase in the scheduled districts, and 
seventeen outside the scheduled districts, at that time 
in the County Mayo?— Yes. That is what I have 
said. I have made no special inquiry into it. But I 
know that was about the price at which estates were 
being sold in the poor parts of County Mayo at thal 
time. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Sept. 11.190ft. 
Mr. H. 
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FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 A.M. 

At 35, Dawson-sfcreet, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.O. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p- 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq ’. 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary, 


Mr. Henry Doran further examined. 


2021. The Chairman. — Mr. Doran, I am afraid 
that in our discussion with regard to the Dillon estate 
•we led you away perhaps a little from the scheme 
which you had in your mind, and therefore I am 
rather anxious that we should go back to your scheme 
to-day, that you should be given an opportunity to 
follow what yon had arranged, hut I understand that 
before coming to that you have prepared a statement 
which you are going to make to the Commission about 
the general problem? — Yes. I think it would be de- 
sirable to give some figures that would enable the 
Commission to get before their minds at once the 
magnitude of the problem, and then that I . should 
revert to the heads of my evidence. If any members 
of the Commission require information about any 
particular estate or matter I have the files at hand 
here to refer to ; otherwise I may not be able to give 
at once the desired information in a satisfactory 
manner. The congested districts of Ireland, that is 
the scheduled districts, are coloured blue on this map. 
They are included in eight counties, or I should say 
now, nine counties, for one electoral division, that 
of Mount Shannon, which was part of the County 
Galway, was included in the County of Clare when 
the county boundaries were altered under the last 
Local Government Act. At present, therefore, these 
scheduled districts are in nine of the western counties 
of Ireland, only one electoral division being in the 
County of Clare. Taking the population of the whole 
of Ireland at four and a Half millions, the popula- 
tion of these scheduled congested districts is 505,723, 
or one-ninth, roughly. The Poor Law Valuation of 
these congested districts, which contain one-ninth of 
the population, is only one-nineteenth of the entire 
valuation of the agricultural holdings of Ireland, ex- 
cluding the urban districts and the cities. Therefore 
one-ninth of the population of Ireland live on land 
which has only a valuation of one-nineteenth of the 
entire valuation of Ireland, excluding the towns and 
cities. Then, as regards area. The total area of the 
congested districts is 3,626,381 acres, that is, one- 
sixth of the gross area of Ireland. I take the area 
of Ireland roughly at twenty million acres. Then you 
have these three facts— that one-ninth of the popula- 
tion live in the scheduled districts on one- sixth of 
the area of Ireland ; and this area has only one- 
nineteenth of the entire valuation, which indicates 
its poor character. 

2022. Sir John Colomb — One-nineteenth of the 
rating?— One-mneteenth of the Poor Law valuation. 
•Outside those scheduled areas there are many poor 
districts also, but they are more isolated, and are not 
of large extent comparatively speaking. I ought 
to say that m my opinion there can be no doubt that 
the poorest districts of Ireland, as a whole, are 
coloured blue on that map, but there are smaller 
areas of congestion outside these districts, where you 
will find very poor people. It may help the Com- 
mission to keep these mam factors before their minds 
when they come to discuss the details. I should like 
t .° , refer *9 R ° me of the figures arising out of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell s ciuestion last night as to the 
number of holdings. He asked me to find out the 


number of holdings that were sold in the oougested 
districts. There are no statistics available to give 
the number accurately, but I believe the figures 1 am 
about to read for you will be found approximately 
accurate. Excluding town and other non-agricultural 
holdings, there are about 85,000 holdings in the con- 
gested districts. Of those 74,413 are under £10 Poor 
Law Valuation or rateable value, and it is those 
74,000 holdings that mainly come within the concern 
of the Congested Districts Board ; for holdings over 
£10 valuation are commonly regarded, and I believe 
properly regarded, as economic. 

2023. Mr. O’Kelly. — That would be 11,000 economic 
holdings amongst these ? — Yes. Of the 74,413 that I 
have just given you, which are under £10 valuation, 
45,139 of those holdings are at valuations that do not 
exceed £4. The gross poor law valuation of those 
45,139 holdings is £102,488, or an average - ateable 
value of £2 5s. 5 d. per holding. These are the worst 
cases, having an average valuation per head of less 
than 10s. 

2024. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You told us you 
would say how many of those had been sold?— Oh, 
yes, I beg pardon. There are about 13,000 sold out 
of the 85,000, including holdings sold by the Con- 
gested Districts Boai'd. 

2025. Mr. Bryce. — You mean purchased and re- 
sold to the tenants ? — They have been purchased by 
the tenants ; some direct from the landlords, and the 
remainder from the Congested Districts Board and 
Estates Commissioners. 

2026. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Otherwise than 
the Congested Districts Board ? — The 13,000 have been 
sold through the Land Commission, and they include 
holdings dealt with by direct sale, and by the Estates 
Cbmmissioners and the Congested Districts Board. 

2027. Mr. Bryce.— That is, of the 85,000 ?— If you 
will allow me, I will go over these figures again. I 
stated that there were about 85,000 holdings in the 
entire congested districts. Of those there have been 
sold to the occupying tenants through the Land Com- 
mission, the Estates Commissioners, and Congested 
Districts Board, approximately 13,000. The exact 
figures, I think, are 13,312, but they may be taken in 
round numbers at 13,000. That leaves you 72.000. 0i 
those 72,000 the Board have on hands 8,000. I fold 
you yesterday that they had bought 14,500 odd, and 
that they had sold of these about 6,000. 

The Chairman.— T he 6,000 is included in the 
15,000? 

2028. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — No, entirely 
different? — I believe, Sir Antony, the returns fur- 
nished by the Estates Commissioners, from which my 
figures have been taken, include the sales through the 
Congested Districts Board ; but I will find that out 
for certain during the day. 

2029. They may. If they have regai-d to an- 
nuitants they necessarily would? — I would ask you 
to take it on the assumption that the Land Com- 
mission figures include the 6,000, and I will correct 
this in the morning if necessary. 

2030. I think you had better for present purpose 
consider that the 14,000, which have passed through 
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Bryce. — Perhaps, Mr. Doran, you could 2045. At what rate do you anticipate will those Do ' rau ’ 
f nf'+he balance of 72,000 the Congested Districts holdings be sold to the occupying tenants in an lm- 

W, have bought so many and re-sola how many? — proved condition? — Well, I stated yesterday if the 

have bought 14,536. Government does not give tire Board sufficient funds 

L 0 A .i r e-sold? — I gave you the round figure of to bear the loss involved in the treatment of those 

. thf accurate fibres are 5,858. poor estates, and sufficient staff to get the work done 

The Chairman.— Mr. Doran, tell us, just in quickly I could not say how long it may take. If 
Sftomake this clear, if those 6,000 holdings sold they do what they ought to do, thes^cialtreatment 
?wnJh the means of the Congested Districts Board of these estates will eventually cost the Government 

* Eluded in the 13,000, the gross total sold, are we less if they provide sufficient money to do the work 

l tedS from the 72,000 which remain the 8,000 quickly and in a satisfactory way, than by spreading 
t°. . . v teen bought and not yet re-sold — I mean, this money over a number of years. The more ex 
£q h that mean that there are 64,000 holdings still peditiously the work is done the less expensive it 
d ^ealt with?— From the 85,000 you deduct the 13,000 will be, but it cannot be done very quickly for the 

, reasons I explained yesterday, that very poor estates 

for certain. , , • which need radical change, cannot be put in a satis- 

2034. That brings you down to 72,000?— That brings { tory con <iitton in a shorter period than at least 

you down to 72,000 .The only point which you are md frequently three years. The striping 

now in doubt about is whether that 13,000 includes maki ng roads, getting buildings im- 

the 5,858 that the Board have sold. proved ana erected, cannot be done rapidly, mainly 

2035. But supposing for a moment that it does, £ or ^he reasons that I called your attention to yester- 

you then, don’t you, have to deduct the number of ^ ay that little change can be made in any of the 

holdings which the Board have got in their possession, holdings except during the period of the year when 

w are -not. vet re-sold ? — Yes. the land is uncropped, that is from October to March. 

8,000? — 8,000 That fact hinders ns greatly, and critics who do not 
understand it, are more severe than they ought to be 
when they are censuring the Board for its slow pro- 
gress. 

2046. Sir John Colomb. — D uring that period a 


u „t which are not jet re-sold? — Yes. 

2036. And that number, I take it, 
odd. 

2037. And if yon deduct that from the 72,000 that 
gives you approximately 64,000 holdings in the con- 

Jated not yet dealt with !-App»iimat»ly, it „„ . - ~ . 

does. Then, I ask you to remember that of that j arge amou nt of work has to be suspended ?— Yes. 


number a considerable proportion of the holdings 
over £10 poor law valuation, economic holding*,. 
They are not all uneconomic, which fact reduces the 
dimensions of the problem. 

2038. Sir Francis Mowatt. — B ut those that are 
oyer £10, must they be deducted from the 64,000 
for the purpose of considering what is before you ? — 
Yes ; when considering the cases that need the Board’s 
special attention. 

The Chairman. — A proportion of the 11,000 


2047. And it is still shorter practically ? — As a rule 
we employ every able-bodied man and strong boy on 
the estate we are dealing with every day we can get 
them to work. 

2048. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T o get at the 
dimensions of the problem more closely, Mr. Doran, 
if you deduct from the 72,000 holdings the 8,000, and 
if you make the same allowance for the proportion of 
economic holdings, how many holdings remaining, do 


. Mr. Sutherland.— Of the 8,000 holdings you 


eluded in the 13,000 already deducted) has got to be m 8 s 1 
deducted from that total of 64,000. 




64,01 „ , 

many of them, for, where they are mixed up in an es- 
tate they cannot be separated from the small holdings. 

I mean the landlord would not sell to the Board, 
nor would the Board ask him to do so, only the 
small holdings on the estate on the condition that 
he was to retain the larger ones. We buy estates 
in globo. But an important point is this, Sir 
Francis, that the treatment of these economic hold- 
ings does not, as a rule, involve any loss to the 
Board’s funds. 

2040. You would not attempt te in = them?- ^ScSdS^s^ld bTim^eTby\lditton 

If they were holdings in detached parte, and what proportion otherwise ?-Perhaps it 

“y. inconvenient way that we could improve, n0 ’ w be well th £ t f should proceed to explain this 

although the rateable value was over £10, we wouia •* r hav0 the sc Wuled districts into 

try to put them into a better shape. thr £, classes . First there is the maritime, lying west 

2041. On those economic holdings there would not be 0 f ^at outer black line all round the seaboard and 

near 12 per cent, of loss? — There would be no loss, marked A on map. When considering what can be done 
as a rule. for the benefit of those districts, enlargement of hold- 

2041a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are not some ings cannot be regaijded ^as _s practicable remedy, 
of those 11,000 economic holdings included " ‘ ~ 


large area of untenanted land also on hands. 

2050. And do they sell more quickly or readily ?— 
We have 8,000 holdings, of which I will say 6,000 are 
uneconomic, but we have land purchased, which would 
enable us to make them all economic holdings if a 
sufficient number of the tenants would migrate, but 
we are not yet owners of this land, and consequently 
cannot go on with our work. 

2053. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A nd practically 
outline, will you give us what proportion of those 


IU1 a, sufficient number of families to appreciably 
relieve congestion would not migrate to the inland 
districts, if the land were available. 


Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What population is 
contained in these districts? 

2054. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — 171,183? — The 


13,312 holdings already sold? — Yes. 

2042. There are 85,000 altogether, including these 
economic holdings. 13,000 of those are sold. You have 
72,000 left, including economic holdings, all kinds of 

holdings. Is not that a fair way to put it? And, if oil . x , iavyJ 

the Board have 8,000 purchased and not re-sold there popu i at i on 0 f this maritime area is 174,960 persons, 
on ly, as Lord Dudley stated it, approximately or akou t one-third of the entire population of the 
64 000 holdings left, of which the same proportion, I so i ie duled congested districts, 
will assume, is still economic, as the proportion of 

the original gross number of 85,000. Very soon 2055. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou do not mean 
through the operations of the Board, there would be to convey that there is no land in that area for en- 
another reduction of the 64,000 holdings? — Yes, but largement of holdings, but only that it is inappreci- 


in Connaught the Land Purchase Act of 1903 
operating at all as quickly as it is in the other parts 
or Ireland. 

2043. Mr. Bryce. — At present yon have 8,000 hold- 
ings on your hands?— 8,000 and odd, yes. 


1 that a 


for 


able? — There is practically no land i 
the enlargement of holdings. 

2056. You do not think it _ a practical suggestion 
that the population would migrate inland to larger 
holdings ?— No, they would not go, which is an in- 


■c m»p in^Appendix IV. 
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superable objection ; tliey have no capital, and not 
having been accustomed to manage land in the way 
in which it is managed inland, there would be little 
chance of their succeeding. 

2057. Mr. Sutherland. — But they would learn ? — 
They would learn if you could wait, but without 
capital they could not succeed. 

2058. The capital being supplied? — There is no 
capital being supplied. If it were supplied a number 
of them may migrate. I would not say that an odd 
man would not go, but to put it more accurately, I 
would say a sufficient number of people would not 
migrate inland to appreciably relieve congestion 
amongst those who remain. 

2059. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould you look 
upon it as feasible by improved fishing and improved 
agriculture to greatly improve the condition of the 
people along the seaboard? — Yes. My view is this, 
that the Board ought to treat that particular district 
in a special manner, and do everything possible 
within reasonable limits to develop the fishing and 
seaweed industries. The people along most of that 
coast, except where there are steep cliffs— which pre- 
vent easy access to the sea — live mainly not from the 
land, but from the proceeds of fishing and from the 
sale of kelp. 

2060. Is there not a combination of farming and 
fishing? — Some land is essential, and consequently 
the most ought to be made out of the little they 
have. I would say that in that district the Board 
ought to do very much as they r?o inland, in striping 
and arranging the holdings and helping the people to 
house themselves in a decent manner, with the object 
of enabling them to get from their little patches of 
land sufficient potatoes and vegetables, and also 
sufficient milk to supply the needs of their families, 
while they must look to the sea for their main source 
of jiving. They could not possibly live on the land 
alone. 

. 2061. Mr. O’Kelly. — A fter the needs of the people 
in the congested area had been satisfied, would you 
have any surplus land remaining to which you could 
migrate the people who are west of the black line ?— 
My investigations and figures only cover counties 
containing congested districts, and within those 
counties there is not sufficient land to meet the re- 
quirements of the persons who would be likely to 
migrate, so that if provision is to be made for those 
1 have classed as not likely to migrate, you would 
have to place many of them a long distance inland, 
there is land in Ireland for all if migration to that 
extent were possible. 

. 2062. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W ould not it be 
injurious to the general interests of the country 
if you were to divert the maritime population from 
the employment in which they were brought up, to an 
employment in agriculture with which they are not 
acquainted ? — I do not consider it feasible. 

2063. My question is, would it not be injurious 
to the general interests of the country so far as the 
hshing and seafaring population is concerned ?— I 
would think so. And although their land resources 
are extremely meagre, yet going amongst them, as I 
fwAi a I V? mber of these People able to live com- 
fortably according to their ownl standard, especially in 
the districts where the fishing is successful. They get 

an^iwf l fiS V° r f °° d ’ ^] lich is vei '7 important; 
and where they have, in addition to that, sufficient 
f* ^ ai1 ^ re of P° tat <*s for themselves and 

foSL.lT ' “ 4 SI “* * "»• i“t» ■»■»- 

of 2 t£t V s1 ™ 8 •“>"■‘'7 mast the whole 

oi mat case — is not it susceptible of verv preat i™ 

sneH^l 10 ^ n , 0t P reten <* to have any f xpert ™r 

special knowledge about it; you will get information 

men? But W* ® the Series Depart- 

J nd e * ort develop thTfili * 

2065. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnttt —At, „ • , 
that 1 m art t‘ d ° 7 ° U that the small holdings* oi 

Sh 

by-and-by from the maps of estates dealt with! 7 ° n 


iSir FbIancis Mowatt. —Improved or extend i 
2066 . Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. -Improved r 
not their agricultural holdings be greatly i mpt Z|' 
even without extension ?-Very greatly inH 
because over a very considerable area of this fanS 
along the sea-coast, where the people, as I have rT 
live mainly by fishing, they have sub-divided the Wi 
more than in any other place, with the result tW 
you frequently find a man having £2 worth of Wl 
m a dozen or more different patches. I have some 
maps here showing actual cases. What we would d 
in a case like that, is to stripe these holdings • that 
is, to give a landholder who had his holding in per 
haps ten or twelve different scattered places, a holding 
of equivalent value in say two places, or, if the land 
varied very much, in three places, and have each of 
those divisions fenced, with the result that he may 
have his £2 worth of land in two places instead of ten 
or twelve. He can then make much more out of it 
and he and his family will set about improving it in & 
way that they would never attempt while it was 
scattered here and there. The action of the .Board in 
the few cases they have dealt with in that way has. 
resulted in a very groat improvement from an agri- 
cultural point of view. Notwithstanding the better 
arrangement of the land, the people could not possibly 
live on the land alone ; but what they can do now is 
this: they can keep a cow and grow an acre of pota- 
toes and some vegetables, and they get from their £2 
worth of land, well arranged and managed, much more- 
than they used to do. They have a larger amount of 
food produced which they consume, and consequently 
the necessity for outlay in the purchase of food is 
much reduced. 


2067. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And the improvement 
to which you refer is the re-arrangement of the land? 
— Yes. 

2068. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Just to elucidate 
this class of improvement to which you refer, might 
not the re-arranged holding receive extensive improve- 
ment through reclamation, which might be elected 
by the application of lime and seaweed ?— Well, that 
is so, but not to a large extent in the maritime 
district. The districts which I have included 
in that map as maritime, merely include the town- 
lalnds abutting upon the sea, except thlbse which 
are shut off by a small distance from the sea— only 
the townlands which adjoin or are immediately ad- 
jacent to the sea. I consider that people a couple 
of miles away from the sea are too far away to be 
fishermen. What I say the Board should do would be 
to help the maritime population to make their living 
out of the sea, and t-o make all that is possible out of 
the land which they now have, to re-arrange it for 
them where necessary, and to help them to house them- 
selves in a fairly decent manner. 

2069. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat is the number of hold- 
ings? — 33,710 houses. 

2070. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In this district?— In 
the maritime district. If you look at the schedule 
which I put before you, it divides the entire con- 
gested districts under three heads, and the map also 
shows the scheduled inland congested districts from 
which it is considered a sufficient number of land- 
holders to appreciably relieve congestion would not 
migrate, that is District B. Take that district in 
County Donegal — and you will correct me if I a® 
making a rash statement, my lord — I say that very 
few of the people of Donegal in District B. would 
leave. 

2071. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is the second 
section?— The second section. Neither would the 
people in Mayo; nor would the people in B, there, 
in Connemara, which are districts not maritime, nor 
adjacent to the non-congested or open area. In my 
opinion, a sufficient number of landholders would not 
migrate from those districts to appreciably relieve the 
congestion. 

2072. Mr. Sutherland. — Upon what is that opinion 
founded ? — My knowledge of the people only. 

2073. Has any effort been made at all— have they 
been asked? — No. 

2074. Mr. O’Kelly. — Where would you migrate 
those people to if they were willing to go ? — I would 
have to get land first before I could offer it. 

2075. Supposing you got land to migrate them to m 
Kill s la. Don’t you think the local people in Killala 
would resent their coming in because their own condi- 
tion, in many cases, is not much better than the con- 
dition of those whom you would migrate? — My ides 
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is this,’ that if the Board got a grazing ranch in 
Killala, when the requirements of the small holders 


2090. Is not the result this, that you stereotype a g cptm jo j 1908 . 
congested character on holdings adjacent to your pur- — 


ihere were first supplied, irrespective of whether they chase because they are excluded by the definition? — Mr. H. 


, inside or outside scheduled districts, that, 


We cannot enlarge such holdings unless there is sur- 1 
Itead of giving the surplus away to sons of tenants or plus land after providing for applicants from 
anvbodv else, the people who have the next claim on scheduled districts. The Estates Commissioners can 
it are the landholders who are settled upon unecono- deal with these cases at once. We have not the power. 
m ic holdings in the congested districts. 209!. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Of scheduling?— 


. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Of scheduling?— 


P076 It is the reverse of that that now obtains. No ; not scheduling. Uneconomic landholders, 

- '• 1 : J - — untenanted land, should be dealt with m the order of 


I mean to say that you cannot provide *** - — — - . 

lion-congested areas land for the relief of un- proximity to that land, and not be passed over simply 

economic holdings. If the Board purchased land because their holdings are not in a scheduled district. 


in a non-scheduled area, you would put that land 
.on to the congested districts ?— That is the law at 


2092. The Chairman. — Does it come to this, that by 


ore^nt The TBoard can purchase untenanted land reason of the fact that you are forced by the present 
rfon-conSted as well as in congested areas. There ^w only to settle people out of congested areas on land 
! r littteuntenanted land, as I will show you later that you buy outside the congested area you are leav- 


in’ wthirTthTiTo^^ are'as, and if relief" is to be “g a ^nd of patchwork behind you. You buy an 

found for any considerable number of uneconomic area of untenanted land, and you m g te t 

holders by migration or enlarged holdings the Board P eo Pi e fr ? m £ he congested areas. Then near by, 

holdeis oy g ... “ t f T1 twenty miles ofi, you buy a similar area of untenanted 

C l^dTn Commt “ |“d d“ if uS K " you «-divid. in the seme Me.whil. 

Shin ”hf Ust eight months in non-congested am.s, “»<*■> these two ares, are poor mneconomieal hold- 

Sfc Board ar.nn.ble nnder the e.i.ting law to • <*• eonge.ted area, yon .r. 

enlarge the holding of a small occupier if tfat .mall »» aHe to touch S-That la so. 

occupier happens to be outside their estate in a non- 2093. Outside the scheduled areas you are not able 


occupier happens to be outside their estate m a non- 2093. Outside the scheduled areas you are not able 
scheduled area. The result is that we have bought j 0 touch lands which, as Mr. Conor O’Kelly says, are 
•some grass farms outside the congested districts, where feeing stereotyped in their poverty by reason of the fact 


immediately adjacent, 


1 either side of the lands that are being 


them are extremely pool people, witn wretcnea noiu- utilised for the purposes of improvement? — That is so, 
ings, and it seems an utter absurdity that the Board when such small holdings are outside the boundary of 
•should be prevented, and should not get legal power t } le Board’s estates. 

-to enlarge the holding of the man who was quite near 

this area before they migrate men from many miles 2094. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Assuming that the 
away who are no more in need of land. law is so altered that you are enabled to improve the 

uneconomical holdings of tenants in non-congested 

2077. Mr. Sutherland. — And can yon operate at districts adjacent to grass lands which you pur- 

all with the new land you have acquired? — In what chase will you then have made the path smooth for 
way? the m'gration. to the remaining lands of tenants from 

2078. In doing anything? — It is bought for the congested districts? Have you not been faced, and is 
benefit of the congested districts, and consequently it not likely that you would be faced in future with this 


2077. Mr. Sutherland. — And can yon operate at districts adjacent to grass lands which you p 

all with the new land you have acquired ? — In what chase will you then have made the path smooth 
way? the m'gration. to the remaining lands of tenants fi 

2078. In doing anything? — It is bought for the congested districts? Have you nob been faced, anc 

benefit of the congested districts, and consequently it not likely that you would be faced in future with 1 
the Board are obliged to utilise it for the relief of difficulty, that the holders of economic holdings 
landholders who are within the scheduled areas. non-congested districts in tha neighbourhood of land 

nr™ t .1 , ■ . . 1 . that you buy will claim that the land should be divided 

2079. I thought that your point was that you >, th J h , ao elusion alto. 

.«mU not cro.s over th. homdary from the emoted th 3 „ t people (r0 » th , congested district. I-That 


prevents the Board from enlarging a small holding 
which happens to be in a non-scheduled district and 
adjacent to land acquired by the. Board. 

2080. But you must have a boundary somewhere? 
— What precisely is the boundary that you mean ? 

2081. Don’t you complain that you have power to 
buy land in the area which you are not allowed to 
use for the purpose of adding to a holding? — No. 


2095. Has there not, in point of fact, arisen the 
strongest feeling against migration of any sort ? — Yes ; 
in some places among those locally interested. But if 
the Government allow local opposition in one district to 
determine or regulate the remedial measures to be 
applied for the benefit of another district or the 
country generally, little good can be done. 

2096. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You do answer Sir 


. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— Is not this your Antony's question in the affirmative?— Yes. There i 


point, Mr. Doran. You buy £ 
:gested area? — Yes. 


au extremely strong feeling against what is called the 
introduction of strangers into some of those untenanted 


2083. That is, including grass land? — We would 

not buy it otherwise. 2097. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — 1 

2084. There may be some small holdings on that time has the Board been able in any 

estate bought by you. Those small holdings you can str° n S local feeling ?-I cannot say 
increase ?— Yes. There are three estates acquired wher 


estate 'bought by you. Those small holdings you can strong local feeling ?-I cannot say that they have, 
increase ?— Yes There are three estates acquired where that feeling has 

ono _ . . , , , ,, been very strong, and the Board have not been able np 

2085. Outside the margin of vour estate there may to the preseT1 t to dispose of the lands, 
be a small estate with poor people on it ? — Or isolated 


2086. Those people may have been evicted from that 
•other land? — They may or may not have been. 

2087. They may have a claim on the grass land. 
Now your point is this, that at present those small 


2098. And the position is this. You have not in the 
congested districts sufficient untenanted land to im- 
prove up to the economic level more than one-third of 
the uneconomic holdings which exist? — I will give you 
the figures. 


holdings on the fringe of an estate bought by the Con- 2099. That is broadly what you say, that provided 

r ted Districts Board outside its own area may not you were in possession of all the untenanted lands in 
improved by the Board ? — And that fact has given the congested districts, say in Connaught, you would 
rise to a very strong local objection in the neighbour- not be able thereby to relieve more than one-third of 
hood of these untenanted lands that the Board should the uneconomic holdings situated in the congested dis- 
ipurchase them. tricts? — Which would be about all that would migrate. 

PriRfi iw* o™ _ . . , , For various reasons, foolish or otherwise, they would 

gUoo. Mr. SuTHERLANn.— What then can you do mi!rrat p 

•With the land at-, all— T am tall,-;™ nf n0t ml g rate - 


12088. Mr. SuTHERLANn.— What then can you do 
•with the land at all— I am talking of the present 
■state of the law — you evidently cannot do anything 


2100. That is an important matter, which opens up 


with the land you have purchased ? — Well it is only another line of thought. If no mere than one-third 

ln k j w cases that the state of feeling has got quite would migrate, and if you are able to provide for that 

so bad as that. one-third in Connaught, what is the use of going to. the 

2089. Why don’t you bring migrants over to take rest of Inland tor the purpose of purchasing?— I gm 

the land and utilise it?— They are taking up some of y° u the fi 8 ures - 

these lands. 2101. The Chairman. — Is Sir Antony right in 
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stating that you said that the untenanted lands in 
Connaught would be sufficient to support one-third of 
the population of the congested districts ? — I will give 
you the exact figures as prepared by me.* 

2102. Mr. O’ Kelly. — -Sir Antony has spoken about 
the strong feeling against migration. Is there a 
single case in which the Board has ever yielded to 
that feeling ? — No ; they never yielded to at, but up 
to the present they haven’t overcome it. 

2103. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it a reason- 
able anticipation, Mr. Doran, that if the Board had 
legal power to enlarge uneconomic holdings in the 
neighbourhood of their purchases that this feeling 
against migration would not be at all eo difficult to 
overcome ? — That is my opinion, my lord, and I be- 
lieve that if the men who influence public opinion 
in these districts were charged with responsibility in 
the settlement of this matter they would get the people 
to take a reasonable and larger view of the situation, 
to the effect that the persons who have first claim 
upon any untenanted areas are the heads of families 
who are already settled upon holdings from which 
they cannot derive a decent living, and that until their 
needs are supplied, whether such holdings are inside 
or outside the scheduled districts, the sons of tenants 
or any other such persons would not get any land 
within these areas. If land is to be found for sons of 
tenants there is plenty of it in the more inland dis- 
tricts of the country. 

2104. If you had the power to enlarge the holdings 
of small occupiers in the neighbourhood of your pur- 
chase would not you have all the small men on your 
6ide and public opinion as well ? — Well, if you don’t 
get the weight of the soundest public opinion on your 
side you won’t succeed. 

2105. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I quite agree with 
that, Mr. Doran, with regard to the purchases we 
have made up to the present period. The Board have 
been restrained by the existing state of the law from 
dealing with uneconomic holdings in the neighbour- 
hood of land which they bought, and raising Diem to 
the economic level ; but over and above that we have 
been precluded by local opinion from removing people 
from the congested districts to’ the occupancy of that 
land? — We have. 

2106. I only want to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mission that there aTe two things in regard to this 
matter that have to be considered — in the first place 
you have not in Connaught sufficient land to rmieve 
the congestion of more than one-third of the popula- 
tion, and the nexf; point, that there must be a com- 
plete change in the local public opinion before your 
pest efforts will have any measure of success ? — That 


2107. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you add 
to that that the question of migration is such 
a delicate one to work out that any body pro- 
moting migration on a large scale must be com- 
posed to a large extent of popular representatives? — 
Well, it must, at any rate, through some means be in 
close touch with popular sentiment, and the work 
carried out in the way that the soundest thinkers con- 
sider the most reasonable and the best for the country. 

2106. You require an authority to carry out migra- 
tion that will have a strong local influence and strong 
local trust ? — Yes ; that is essential. 

2109. Andl intimate acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the population ? — -Yes. 

,,2110- Sir John Colomb. — I just want to go back to 
the figures. May I ask you this question — You divide 
that^ scheduled area into two great groups ? — Three. 

maritime ; “ B,” east of the maritime, a 
district from which no considerable number of the 
landholders would be likely to migrate, and “ C,” the 
congested districts only in Connaught, from which a 
considerable portion of the landholders would in mv 
opinion, migrate into the open areas. J 

2111. As a matter of fact, you gave us in rough 
figures 64,000 holdings as the number of holdings to be 
dealt with?— Yes, including holdings over £10 rate- 
able value. 

2112. In - the scheduled area. Is not that so?— 
That is so. 


2113. Do those 64,000 holdings include the 33, Ol 
and odd holdings that are to seaward on that map ?■ 
Yes, such of them as are under £10 rateable value 

2114. It includes' them ? — Yes. 


2115. Now, am I right in taking the effect 
evidence to be that, as far as lancl operationn L your 
those 33,000 holdings of the maritime pcnufit' 011 
that there is neither scope nor possibility of a ’ 
much with the land ? Is that right, or would vou^ 'T y 
in your own way ?— There is practically no hrH l 
enlargement of holdings available, and the norniLr 
could not possibly live upon the l„d ffjj? 
Neither would any considerable number of them ' 
my opinion, migrate, and my suggestion, therefore T. 
to stripe the land for them, where it is badly arrancM 
and do everything you can to enable them to tS 
their living from the sea. My suggestion would r.™! 
33,710 cases. The 33,000 would not be taken from IS 
64,000, but from the 85,000— from the gross. 

2116. That is what I was driving at. That 33 ooo 

is to be taken from the gross of 85,000 odd and 
from the 64,000?— Yes. ’ antt not 


2117. I don’t think you fully appreciate what the 
question is to which I desire to get an answer. Any- 
thing that can be done with the land of those 33000 
holdings on the seaward side of that black line con- 
cerns a very different class, and would involve much 
less expense to do what is possible to do, than would 
the measures contemplated for the relief of the con- 
gestion of the holdings east of that ? — Yes, it is quite 
a different problem altogether, west of that black line. 

2118. One other question. Is not it the case, un- 
fortunately and unhappily, that there is an im- 
pression all over Ireland that the land within a 
district is the heritage and preserve of the people 
within this district, and they regard anyone coming 
in on their land from any other part of Ireland as a 
stranger ? — That is the result of taking a wrong view 
of things. 


2119. I am asking you have you observed that yont- 
self, that where anything is to be done in a locality 
the prevailing idea is that everything in the locality 
is the particular preserve of the people there, and 
that a stranger coming in of his own motion, of his 
own individual initiative, is looked upon as a stranger, 
and thought to have no business there, and to be 
snapping the bread out of the mouth of the people 
of the locality? — Well, it is a natural feeling, when 
local requirements do not receive first consideration, 
for when the local landholders have not sufficient land 
they don’t like outsiders coming in and appropriating 
all that is available. 


2119a. Then you have observed that ? — Yes. 

2120. You have used the word “ uneconomic hold- 
ings.” What am I to take an uneconomic holding as 
—am I to take it simply as the description of a hold- 
ing rated at below £10? — Oh, no. 

2121. What are the limits, in your mind, of an 
uneconomic holding — when you use that term how 
am I to get a standard in my mind ? — An uneconomic 
holding might vary a good deal in size and annua! 
value, according to the circumstances affecting the net 
value of the produce. 

2122. The Chairman. — It would be better to give 
us a definition of what you consider to be an economic 
holding ? — A holding from the produce of which under 
good management a family can maintain themselves. 

2123. Mr. iSuthbrland. — By the holding?— By the 
holding — a holding on which a family can live in 
accordance with what may be considered a satisfactory 
standard for an agricultural labourer, by the applica- 
tion of their labour to the holding. That would be 
my definition of a minimum economic holding. But 
a family may live comfortably on an uneconomic hold- 
ing if, in the vicinity of it, the surplus labour of the 
family can be remuneratively employed at fishing or 
industrial work. 

2124. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Assuming a fa™ty 
five people ? — Yes, a husband, wife and three children, 
the children being maintained up to the time they are 
able to look afber themselves, say up to seventeen ye^s- 

2125. The Chairman— Is that assuming®* 

children pnt in some labour on the holding < > 

but as they should attend school until about fourte 
they would not be much help while young. 

2126. Practically, then, the labour of one man?-J 
am also taking the wife into account, because J 
economic holding, the wife would be a veiy . 
portant factor, as she would make money out ot 
ing pigs and fowl. 


*See page 329. 
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2127. The labour of man, ■woman and child oom- 
bined?— I would say it would be equal to the labour 
of one and a half men. 

2128 Mr. Sutherland. — An uneconomic holding is 
one in’ which there is no money?— I don’t quite un- 
derstand in what sense you mean. Do you mean there 
is no money to be obtained from it. 

2129. In the holding ? — I don’t understand. 

2130. The term “uneconomic” is new to me, as 
applied to a holding. I would rather be inclined to 
think that an uneconomic holding would be one 
which could be got for nothing ?— In theory you might 
be right, but in practice it is a fact that the more 
uneconomic a holding is the higher its occupation 
value. The more uneconomic a holding is in the West of 
Ireland, the smaller the rent and the poor law valua- 
tion the higher will be the occupation interest if it 
goes' into the open market. Take a £2 holding. There 
are so many people with £50 available, or who can get 
£50 one way or the other, that there would be far 
keener competition for a holding of £2 rent than for 
one of £5, and the competition for one of £5 will be 
greater than for one of £10. The tenant’s interest in 
the West often realises thirty years’ purchase, of a 
very small holding, whereas for a £200 farm you 
might not get five years’ purchase for occupation 
interest. 

cn-yi Sir John Colomb. — So that the price, then, is 
in inverse proportion to the valuation? — Yes. Mr. 

Sutherland asked if an uneconomic holding was one 
for which, nothing would be given, but in practice 
the more uneconomic a holding is, the higher will the 
occupation interest go. I am not saying that that is 
at all sound, or that it is as it ought to be. 


could not be improved, and that therefore migration 12,1905. 
was the solution, but your opinion is against me ? — • — 

I would like to make it clear to you that I do not Mr. H. • 
look on the land these men could have as farms in Doran, 
the ordinary sense at all, only merely such land as 
would enable them to keep a cow to give milk to the 
family, and to grow sufficient potatoes and other 
vegetables — potatoes for the family and to feed pigs 
and fowl. It is surprising what a frugal housewife 
can make of fowl. Most of them provide their tea 
and sugar from the sale of eggs. It is quite a recog- 
nised rule that the women of the house must find the 
money necessary to buy the tea and sugar out of 
what she makes in that way. 

2140. You said agriculture in those districts could 
be greatly improved ?— ' Yes ; that is, speaking of agri- 
culture in the same sense as a labourer’s plot, to get 
the man to make the most of Ms acre and to grow 
potatoes and vegetables. Those people should make 
the most of the land they have. 

2141. Mr. Bryce. — Do you mean even in a district 
like Rossveale Bay and Costello, where there is 
nothing but granite slabs lying horizontally for miles 
and miles ? — 5 have not classed all that as maritime. 

2142. To the west of Spiddal and Carna and all 
that region? — Carna is on the sea, but a great deal 
of that district up to Rossmuck, where the sea-coast 
is greatly indented, and where the open sea is a 
long distance from the main outline of the coast, you 
have a long stretch of poor country that I do not class 
as maritime. The people are too far from the fishing 
grounds, and the course to the open sea is too intri- 
cate to work sailing boats except in favourable 
weather, and they have to use canoes and other row- 


2132. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say that with regard 
to the sea-coast population you believe in improving 
the fishing and the agriculture as being better policy 
than migration? — In my opinion migration is not a 
remedy that can be applied for the relief of conges- 
tion on the seaboard. 

2133. Your remedy is to improve the fishing and 
agriculture ? — Yes, to make the most of the resources 
at hand for these people, who are accustomed to live 
by the sea ; to help them in every way you can in the 
industry they have some knowledge of ; and arrange 
the land in a way they can make the most out of it. 

If these home resources are found impossible of pro- 
fitable development there is notMng for them but to 
migrate, emigrate, or become migratory labourers like 
the population of the poor inland districts. 

2134. You think migration is almost. impossible? 
—I don’t think you would get any appreciable number 
of the people to migrate. 

2135. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Just one question 
arising out of Mr. Kavanagh’s question regarding 
the West maritime population. Is not it a fact that 
in Donegal and in Northern Galway, North-west Gal- 
way, the formation is entirely granite ?— Yes. 

2136. And is it not the fact that cultivation with 
such a formation is unproductive ? — Not near the sea. 
The granite is not at all a bad base for an agricul- 
tural soil. 

2137. Is that so ? — That is so. But I should say a 
great deal of Connemara was absolutely denuded of all 
soil at some time in the history of the world, and you 
find there now only a deposit of peat on the solid 
rock, and near the sea a deposit of sand and peat. 
The sand and peat make a good soil for crops. 

2138. I was striving to come to this point whether, 
having regard to the character of the soil, it is not 
necessary to pay more attention to the fishing in- 
dustry than to the agricultural industry? — Oh, yes. 

2139. And that the agricultural industry in that 
part of the congested districts assumes a very sub- 
ordinate position? — I would look upon the agricul- 
tural treatment of that maritime district in the same 
way as I would look upon providing labourers with 
cottages and gardens where they can grow vegetables 
for themselves and their families, and on which they 
can have a home. They must look to the sea or else- 
where for the living they cannot find on the land. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I was surprised to hear you 
say that in that part of the country agricul- 
ture could be improved. My opinion was that it 


2143. We saw dose to Inver, at the very top of one 
of those long inlets, large boats plying with turf to 
the Arran Island? — Yes. 

2144. Those people could equally as well fish?— I 
don’t think so. A fisherman should be able to go in 
and out to the fishing ground easily, but from these 
places he would have to wait very often for days tin 
the wind is favourable. It might be a week after he 
has his boat loaded that he sails, but delay m that 
does not matter so much. 

Mr. Bryce.— Well, those are things we can inquire 
into on the spot, but they did not seem to find any 
difficulty. 

2145. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n a district 
like Aranmore, on the Charley estate, would you con- 
sider the agricultural holdings of the fishing popula- 
tion a very valuable asset.?— Very valuable m Aran- 
more Island, which the Board have dealt with. 

2146. Are you aware that these men have made as 
much by fishing as any population on the Irish coast ? 
So I learned when I was dealing with the island. 


2147. May I take it from you that a very 
large population in Kerry and Donegal may 
reasonably look for an improvement in their present 
condition otherwise than through the enlargement of 
their holdings ?— Yes ; otherwise their condition cannot 
be substantially improved. I was going to say if 
you take District B. They can’t fish. They wmt 
go into the open areas even if you could get mem 
land there, and you must make the most of the land 
they have, and help them to develop the land as it 
is, and also endeavour to establish other industries 
than fishing. 

2148. I think you were going to tell us that even 
in Mayo something can ibe done for the people with- 
out migration ? — A great deal might be done. 

2149. The Commissioners might like to know by 
what industries and improvements of the soil you - can 
improve the position of the population ?— The Board s 
officer dealing with industries will give you Ms viewa 
With regard to agriculture m maritime District A, the 
work to be done is chiefly m connection with the re- 
arrangement of the holdings and helping the people 
to house themselves better. Unless the fishing can be 
developed, these people will be for ever S°??- * 
there are a great many places where fishing has not 
been developed by the Board, and where it could be 
developed. P The Board ought to be placed in a P 08 ^™* 1 
to risk some public money in athoroughandweU- 
oonsidered scheme of development. I believe that if 
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L arranged, there conld be a comparatively prosperous 
Dsran population in the maritime districts living by fishing. 

2150. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not it true you have inside 
the black line, in many parts of Mayo, a considerable 
amount of untenanted and non-residential grazing 
land which could be made available for your pur- 
poses ? — No, not in Mayo. The only non-residential 
grass lands in Mayo west of that black line are 
coloured green. The green with brown stippling is 
mountainy land, and the only agricultural land is on 
the Mullet here. All the non-residential holdings in 
Mayo of £25 poor law valuation or upwards are 
coloured green on the map. 

2151. I was merely referring to some place I knew, 
and particularly I had Erris in my mind. Then my 
•description of Erris would be accurate? — Yes. 

2152. By acquiring that land in addition to deve- 
loping the fishing industry, an immense amount of 
good could be done? — Most certainly. 

2153. In fact it would transform the lives of the 
people there? — I think so. 

2154. Mr. Bryce. — T here was one question I wished 
to ask with regard to these 33,710 maritime holdings 
which you, in answer to Sir John Colomb, said were 
to be deducted from the 84,958. But as a matter of 
fact ought not they be deducted from the 74,413, and 
even from the 45,000 holdings? — Oh, no. 

2155. Because they will all be of a very small, 
valuation ? — The classification I give you includes the 
entire congested districts without regard to what was 
sold or unsold. 

2156. I am talking of the classification of economic 
and uneconomic. You said that of the 85,000 hold- 
ings, 74,000 were uneconomic? — Yes, that is below £10 
rateable value. 


2157. Now I put to you are not these 33,000 mari- 
time holdings all uneconomic ? — Not all. 

2158. But they are nearly all? — Yes. 

2159. And most of them would come out of the 
45,139, which you said would not exceed £4 valua- 
tion? — Most of them would. 


2160. Well, if that was so, then the number of 
holdings under £4 left would not be very large? — No. 

2161. Can you give us the classification of the 

33.000 ? — I cannot at present. 

2162. You cannot say how many are not exceeding 
£4? — I cannot say offhand. 

2163. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You said there were 

74.000 holdings under £10 poor law valua- 
tion, and you say that 64,000 holdings are not yet sold. 
There is no connection between the two statements. 
To make this clear, I will repeat shortly the facts and 
figures I gave. The congested districts coloured blue 
on that map ( indicates on map), cover the whole area 
over which the Congested Districts Board had special 
functions to discharge. The total number of holdings 
m the congested districts is about 84,958. The total 
poor law valuation of these holdings is £522,961. Now, 
of that 84,958 holdings 74,413 holdings have a rate- 
able value of £10 and under. The remainder , have a 
•rateable value of over £10, and may be looked upon as 
not needing the special attention of the Board. Of 
the 74.413 which are under £10, 45,139, with a poor 
law valuation of £102,488 are at a rateable value of 
£4 and under. Those are the very poor cases. 


2164. Over £10 valuation, as I understand, 
take care of themselves? — Yes. 


can 


2165. And there are 74,000 under £10 which cannot 
take care of themselves, and you have got to try to 
take care of them. Now, 13,000 have been sold. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell asked me to find out from the 
Land Commission how many holdings were sold in the 
congested districts, and I have given you the figures I 
.got this morning, from which it appears that over 

13,000 holdings in the congested districts have been 
sold through the Land Commission. 


2166. Outside the Congested Districts Board ?— Sol 
through the Land Commission and including the Coi 
gested Districts Board and the Estates Commissioner 
•cases. Take the 13,000' holdings from the total c 
•84,958, that is from all the holdings in the congeste 
•districts, because I am not able to tell you how man 


of these 13,000 holdings are under £10 or over £in 
you must take that number from the gross if yoa „ ” 
to find the number of holdings not yet sold to a 
occupiers. Ille 

2167. I only wanted to get how there are 7a nm 
holdings not yet sold ?— Deduct from the total nnmX. 
of holdings (taken at 84,958), 13,000 sold through 
Land Commission, plus 8,000 which the Board hav 
purchased and have at present in hands, and von 
Lord Dudley’s figure of 64,000, which is approximate!, 
correct. 3 


2168. Does that 64,000 include any of the holdines 
over' £10 valuation ? — It does ; the 64,000 holdings are 
over the entire congested districts. 

2169. We have not got to deal with the 64,000. 'We 
have got to deal with that part under £10 ?— Yes • I 
suggest that if you take 12 per cent, off you would 
get approximately the number of holdings under £10 
rateable value. 

2170. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to the figure of 
33,710, the total number of houses in the maritime 
districts, and the classification according to poor law 
valuation, it would be interesting to get the figures 
so that we could see how many we had with a valua- 
tion under £4 compared with the total valuation of 
the electoral division ? — I will prepare that return. 

2171. It would be about £5 average valuation ?- 
Well, the average may be misleading. A few large 
farms among the small ones in an electoral division or 
other district would raise the average rate in a way 
that would be misleading for purposes of comparison. 

2172. In these maritime districts are there many 
large farms? — No, indeed. 

2173. Practically the whole of them come under 
those who are under £4 ? — I did not go into that in 
that way. 

2174. Have you got the figures — can you get them! 
— I could get them for to-morrow morning. 

_ 2175. The Chairman. — I want to ask you a ques- 
tion about the district marked A. What you have 
told us practically amounts to this, you do not regard 
the country lying in the maritime districts as king 
capable of ever being put into a condition where it 
would support a family, from the land alone, I 
mean? — Certainly not. 

2176. That is hopeless, and, therefore, the people 
now having land in that district — if they are to re- 
main in that district — must look to fishing, and the 
creation of industries? — Yes. 


2177. You say you think that they can be very 
much developed. Have you studied that question of 
their development ? — I am not competent to give 
evidence on industrial development, and have merely 
expressed my opinions as to the necessity for the de- 
velopment of fishing and other industries in connection 
with the settlement of the land in the very poor and 
remote districts. The present population cannot live 
from the land alone. I believe the fishing could be 
developed, and possibly other industries established. 

2178. When you say fishing can be developed, the 
wish is father to the thought ? — That is so, but I am 
hopeful. 

2179. You really are not in a position to know any- 
thing about it ? — I don’t pretend to know. 

2180. You say there are 171,000 persons living 
there? — In the maritime districts there are about 
33,000 holdings. 

2181. I have the figure, 171,183 people? — The cor- 
rect figure is 174,960. 

2182. Sir John Colomb. — I have also got 171,183! 
— I must have given it wrongly. The population of 
the maritime districts marked A in the map is 174,960. 
The Poor Law Valuation of these maritime districts 
is £172,140. 

2183. The Chairman. There is. little difference be- 
tween the figures. We take' it that the correct figure 
is 174,960 ? — You may take it in round numbers at 
175,000. 

2184. In your opinion the great majority of these 
people must live by fishing or some other industry . 
Fishing, kelp, and the land — these are the three re- 
sources they can look to. 

2184a. Mr. Sutherland tells me that in the whole 
of Scotland 80,000 people live by fishing. Consider- 
-ing the very good fishing grounds along the Scottisn 
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. anr , ^ ere at perfection to which the Scottish 2183. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is not 
fihing industry has been brought, do you think that gested district ?— I mean where there is only_ a very 
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fishing 
if there i 
fishing it 


" only 80,000 people” living in Scotland by limited population 
' - possible to employ 175,000 persons in the lands. 


2194. The Chairman. — Now, you find only a 
small proportion of the people will move. 
When you say this you are speaking of indi- 
viduals!— I mean that comparatively few are prepared 
to move. Only a very small proportion of the people in 
the congested districts seem anxious to move^ to better 


fishing in the West of Ireland, more than double the 

number ? — 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do these 80,000 people 
m an the boats. 

2185. 175,000 an i the papyl.- m „ 

tion of one portion of Ireland only, the western foldings. I have frequently spoken to 
maritime district, and the population is very much districts marked on the ma ,p A and B, 
larger than the fishing population of the whole of to tkem that they should move to .better holdings in- 
Scotland ? — My opinion on that point would be of no lan d jjut they did not seem to like the idea. If they 
value. I do not know the circumstances of the Scotch cou td be ofiered a fully-equipped holding and a grant 
fishermen, and I know practically nothing of sea ca pttal to stock the land, like the reinstated evicted 
fishing. If Board’s Inspector of Tahing tells jon „f them WI J„ la nipete. 

there is nio hope of these people deriving a living from ’ J ,, ... ... 

Sr and I state they cannot live from the land S195. Have you ever thought it would be possible, 
alone then some other means of earning must be found wherever the desire to move was not strong, to try to 
for them if they are to remain there. The alternatives move a little community ?— We were always ready if 
are emigration, migration, or to become migratory they would go. 

labourers. 2196. Have you ever tried to find out what their 

2186. I wish to make the previous statement clear, feelings would ‘be if you fried to move a little com- 


If you divide 175,000 by five, which is the number of 
people you roughly allow for a family, you get 35,000 
heads of families ?— The number of householders in 
the return is 33,710. 

2187. And this is the number who, it is suggested, 
have got to look to fishing as their main source of 


munity of, say, several families who had been 
the habit of living near each other ? — 
all cases where intending migrants ex- 
desire to get new holdings adjoin- 
ing or adjacent to each other we met their wishes. We 
have done that in a small way when several neighbours 
go to the same estate. Our operations have not been 


_ - . . , ori nrin go vo tne same estate, our operauiuiis nave uuu ucou 

living. It seems to me that if only 80,000 peop sufficiently extensive to enable us to move the tenants 
’ive in the whole of Scotland by fishing, that th - 0 £ a wko i 6 townland in that way at one time, 

relopment you suggest is big^task to attempt^— un _ 


whole townland in that way at one time. 

2197. Do you think they would be more ready to 
go if you were in a position to move several families 
at the same time, and. put them down together ?— 1 
think that in the course of a few years the objection 
to move will disappear, especially if the people who 
were provided with new holdings are successful, and I 

m?® have every hope they will succeed. I look upon the 
objection to" migrate as temporary. 

2198. You think that in a few years’ time it will be 
quite possible to have something like a selection of in- 
dividuals, to move them without difficulty as required, 
as you obtain land for them elsewhere ? — 'Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You were speaking of 
only one part of the districts under the Board. 

2199. The Chairman. — I am speaking generally ? — ■ 
There are some' conditions which apply only to the 
maritime district ; others only apply to the parts 
marked on the map 0 ; others to B. I am anticipating 
a change of feeling likely to prevail in ten years or so. 


that part of the subject Mr. Green and Mr. Duthie 
will give you an opinion that may be valuable. 

2188. You have told Sir Antony MacDonnell 
that there is a great difficulty in carrying out 
migration because of two reasons : one that 
there was a strong local feeling ; and 
other that the people would not go. 
local people wish to get the land themselves ? — Only a 
small proportion of the landholders in the congested 
districts were willing to migrate up to the present, and, 
for this reason, when we provide land and .proceed to 
select migrants, we have practically no range of selec- 
tion, there are so few who 1 will take holdings in 
exchange for those they occupy. This arises mainly 
from the fact that nearly all the people desire to live 
in the old home, no matter how badly circumstanced 
they are. I attribute this to want of education and the 
absence of sufficient capital. They don’t seem to object 
to go to America, and yet they will object to go fifteen 
miles. To them there is a great difference between 
their present holding of a few acres held at a rent of 
50s. a year and the holding offered of, say, twenty-five ^ „ JUU 

acres, subject to a rental of £15, which is some fifteen ma] “ and in return relating to them,* 

miles away. Not having sufficient capital, or ex- intended to do at first, so that you may have 
perience in the management of a large holding, the man the special features of each of these divisions before 


Why do you say people in A or B raoher than 
it holding of a few acres held at a rent 01 people in other districts ? — I think it would be well 
and the holding ofiered of, say, twenty-nve ^ g£ ve you the particulars of A, B, and C on the 


is very doubtful about the venture, and_ this is one of 
the reasons why there is no general desire to move to 
a better holding. Again, the head of the family resi- 
dent on a farm in the congested areas in a great many 
cases, is a man of advanced years, say fifty or sixty, 

and if he were to move it would be for the benefit of the mi. uwuu j ... 

son who is to succeed him rather than himself, and you Cork — includes districts from which it 


you. There are three groups or classes in my division 
of the congested area. Group A you have gone into. 
It is the maritime district. I will repeat the figures. 
The number of householders in Group A is 33,710 ; 
the population 174,960 ; and the poor law valuation 
£172,140. Group B — mainly in Donegal, Kerry and 


don’t find a large proportion of these men prepared to sufficient number of landholders to appreciably relieve 
undertake the venture of leaving their old associations congestion would not migrate. The number of house- 
and neighbours, and going to a new district, amongst holders is 23,602 ; the population 122,819 ; and the 
new neighbours. On the other hand I should like to p 00r i aw valuation £144,122. In group C are the 
remind the Commission that the Board have been able scheduled districts from which it is considered a suffi- 
to dispose of all the untenanted land they could get up c ient number of landholders to appreciably relieve con- 
to the passing of the Land 1 Act of 1903. We have not gfestion would migrate. The number of householders 
not fch« olaoo A-f TviiiwflTvt.o nr> all +hp Tinldinos that we j s 42,802 ; the population, 207,944 ; and the poor law 


got the class of migrants on all the holdings that 
should have, if we had had more applicants to choose 
from ; but it is satisfactory to be able to state that not 
one has failed to pay his way. 

2189. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How many of 
these migrants are there? — About 280. 

2190. The Chairman. — The two difficulties aie — first 
only a small proportion of the people in your expe- 
rience are willing to move ? — That is the case at pre- 
sent. 

2191. And, seoondly, there is a strong local feeling 
against them when they do go in the place to which 
they move? — In some places. 

219 12. Not universal ? Have you found places' 
where they are welcome 1 — That is so only where there 
is no population, or a sparse population. 


valuation is £260,781. These three groups include all 
the area of the congested districts, and you will find 
that the gross totals work out — Number of house- 
holders, 100,114 ; population, 505,723 ; poor law valu- 
tion, £577,043. In respect to the total of 100,114 
householders, I had already given you a total of 
84,958 as agricultural holdings. The difference be- 
tween these two figures is made up of householders 
who are not landholders. As regards migration, 
there are in group C some 42,000 families, 
all in Connaught. Outside Connaught there is. prac- 
tically no land adjacent and available for the relief 
of congested areas. It is my opinion that from Kerry, 
as from Donegal and Cork, a sufficient number of 
people would not migrate to where land could be found 
for them, and there are no grass areas convenient to 
the scheduled areas, -as there are in Connaught. The 
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Connaught problem is, therefore, a special one. You 
have the non-residential grass land adjacent to the 
congested population of the inland congested areas. 

2201. 1 want to take you back to where you were just 
now. In a few years’ time you said there will be more 
disposition to migrate on the part of individuals, and 
I understand your opinion applies merely to the dis- 
tricts marked C? — What I said is intended to apply 
more particularly to group C. But if that disposition 
to migrate does increase in group C I have no doubt it 
will very quickly reach the people in group B, and 
eventually it may reach group A. 

2202. Is the reason for your opinion merely because 
the lands available for the purpose of migration are 
nearer to the people residing in group C than in groups 
A and B? — That is so. A great part of group C 
is pretty much the same class of land as the non-resi- 
dential grass farms, but of very inferior quality. 
Many of these small holders, especially in Mayo and 
Roscommon, have been in the habit of sending stock 
to graze on these grass farms. They have knowledge 
of these lands, and it is not much of a move to go 
away ten miles to land much of the same character but 
better than that which they are living upon. 

2203. That applies only to group C? — Yes, only to 
group C. 

2204. Do you really think that for many years to 
come, whether there be land available or not, even if 
you had the land, you will find the greatest difficulty 
in removing or migrating people from the districts A 
and B ? — We will have difficulty in removing a 
sufficient number to appreciably relieve the congestion 
of those who would remain. I don’t say no one would 
go. But the district from which it will be possible to 
migrate any large numbers will be group C. 

2205. But at airy time could you look forward to re- 
moving people from districts A or B under conditions 
which might be pleasing to them, to places where they 
might still live amongst their families ? — I think I can 
say we attempted to do this. The Board had notices 
posted all over the congested districts describing the 
lands they had available for migration, and inviting 
people willing to remove to make application to them 
for these holdings. We issued two such posters, with a 
list giving the estate, county, union, electoral division, 
and area of the lands. The first poster was : — 

“ The Board are prepared to exchange parcels 
of these lands, with or without dwelling-houses 
thereon, for lands within or adjacent to congested 
districts suitable for the enlargement of small 
holdings in such congested district. To this end 
• ■ u B 1 ard are P 1,e P ared to en ter into negotiations 
with the owners or tenant purchasers of areas of 
grass lands within or adjacent to congested dis- 
tricts, and to give in exchange for such lands 
more valuable holdings in non-congested districts 
on such terms as may be arranged or less valuable 
holdings supplemented by cash payments. The 
above proposals have reference more particularly to 
large farms, but the Board are also prepared to 
enter into negotiations with owners or tenant pur- 
™asers for the surrender of holdings of not less 
than £10 rateable value in or near a congested 
district, and to give in exchange therefor, on such 
terms as may be arranged, inore valuable holdings 
in non-congested districts. Applications from 
persons who are not landholders cannot be enter- 
tained unless there happens to be a surplus of 
iw,? 11 hai } ds a l fter m «eting the demands of the 
a P pl A cai ? ts “ above and which cannot be 
_ utilised for the benefit of the congested districts.” 
■i nser , t , ed in some newspapers and posted all 
over the Board s estates, and in efiect it was an in- 
vitation to all occupiers of holdings of £10 rateable 
value or upwards to apply for new holdings, and £ 

The £ r 7 d nV ey t W ° uld i S et “ uch better holdings 
i *? ard s object was to induce large holders to 
save the congested districts, as they wefe Ster able 
f Jrms 61r TW S e f.P erience to take up the new 
£?!•, Their migration from the large holdings 

nvaHable to help to enlarge £ 
holdings of the adjacent small occupiers. 

- 22 ° 6 ' Tliat applies to individuals ?— There was noth 
ing to prevent a number migrating together Groups 
of families could have agreed to go together. ^ 

2207. Is there land sufficient for that operation? 
We invited them to come to the land acquS NotlT 


2208. Sir Antony MacDonneli,.— What 

actual result? — We selected migrants from out the 
estates. The most substantial men, who were wilh^g 

2209. Have you any more applications ?-N« . „ 

got rid of all the land we had up to the passing 
the Act of 1903, except some retained foi gJLl 
reasons. * waai 

2210. Mr. Bryce.— Were there many apnlicatim, 

under the poster?— Yes. J a PPUcatious 

2211. You did not have to go to try to Derm,.,! 
your own tenants?— We advise them to migrate si 
explain the advantages, but we do not uroe them ° 
we think there would be considerable risk m doiJ ^ 
They are perfectly free to do what they like tLm 
selves. 

2212. Sir Antony MaoDonnell.— When did von 

issue that poster ?— It was issued about eiehten 
months ago. 6 1 

2213. Since the Act of 1903 ?— Yes. 

2214. The Chairman.— How many applications did 
you get m response to that poster ?— Comparatively 
few ; but one of the immediate results of this poster 
was that persons from tlie neighbourhood of these grass 
areas which were in the non-congested district peti- 
tioned the Board to give the land to small holders and 
sons of tenants in the neighbourhood, and in some 
cases threatened that if “ strangers ” were placed on 
the lands there would he serious trouble. 

2215. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Would the majority 

of the people understand a notice of this sort— the 
meaning of such a notice ?— Oh, yes. They are very 
sharp in these matters. 1 

2216. The Chairman. — Do you know if any of the 
applications you got came in from A or B, or were 
they all from C ?— We have them all registered. 

2217. Did some come from A or B, or were thev all 
from C ? — AH from C. 


2218. You got no applications from A or B ?— No. 

2219. The posters were put up in the district ?— 
Yes, on the Board’s estates. 

2220. Sir Antony MacDonnexl.— Is the result that 
no persons migrated ? — We have disposed of some of 
these grass farms to tenants on the Board’s estates, 
Here is another notice — would you like to hear it read? 

2221. The Chairman. — Certainly ? — Another form 
of invitation was issued to them as follows: — 

“ Applications are hereby invited for new holdings on 
the above estate from landholders in congested districts 
who are prepared to surrender their present holdings 
for the purpose of enlarging adjacent small holdings. 
Tenant purchasers (peasant proprietors) in congested 
districts who have bought their holdings under the 
Land Purchase Acts are eligible applicants. Ap- 
plications from landholders on any of the Board’s 
estates in congested districts will receive special con- 
sideration. Applications from landholders, other than 
peasant proprietors in congested districts, outside the 
Board’s estates, should be accompanied by a letter 
from the landlord or his agent agreeing to permit 
the proposed migrant to sell his interest in his hold- 
ing in one or more parcels as enlargements to the 
holdings of adjoining tenants on the same estate. 
The partitioning of the holdings and of the rent 
thereof would be undertaken by the Board, subject 
to the approval of the landlord or his agent, but the 
Board must be satisfied that the vacated land is 
utilised _ for the enlargement of adjacent holdings. 
The points to be considered in the selection as be- 
tween applicants will include the value of the hold- 
ing to be surrendered. Persons who agree to migrate 
and surrender holdings, with a poor law valua- 
tion of £10 or upwards, will get much better holdings 
in exchange on reasonable terms. Applications from 
persons who are not landholders cannot be entertained 
unless there happens to be a surplus of lands on hands 
after meeting the demands of the eligible applicants 
a f fjkove, and which cannot be utilised for the benefit 
of the congested districts.” 

These two posters were posted extensively. > Th® 
last one I have read — was one naming the particular 
estates on which the lands were, and was posted in the 
neighbourhood of that estate when it happened tow 
m the congested districts, and the other one referring 
to several estates was posted extensively over the con- 
gested districts of Connaught. 
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naoo You say that there was a good deal of bad the Dillon Estate (which I ref er to because > it is the Sep( _ 12> lM fi_ 

JgJ slown With regard to these things-you were largest one bought), on which the Board as I told you _ 

hv the people living round the lands that if yesterday, expended over £60,000 on land improve- • ■ 

came they would be unpleasant ?-Yes. meats. I thi& it is no exaggeration to say that since Doran. 

st ‘ J p 8 the ill-feeling due to the fact that hitherto that estate was purchased by the Board the tenants 

. J Irass 1 ands — untenanted lands-that you have themselves have carried out more improvements in 
* ,vfhased have not been large enough to satisfy the those five years than in the forty preceding yea s. 

■? i c i a i m and also to give you surplus land to which They really have changed the whole face of the country. 
SlSSSe^WdirtrlcteZghttemigr.tai) Th.v .. to.;, an «capt^J 
p r Relieve that if the Board had power to buy large people, and since they purchased their holdings they 

Meassuch “these I have mapped in Roscommon, thly are working systematically at the improvement of 

■ should first satisfy the requirements of the uneconomic them. 

holders adjacent to these lands, and, having done that, 2227. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell. — Does it come to 
there would be a large surplus to be used for the this: that many of the holdings sold to tenants on 

hpnefit of landholders migrated from congested dis- the Dillon Estate not to-day economic will probably 

tricts ■ and if the local people understood that it was be economic within the course of the next five years I 

nnt within the power of the Board or of the Estates — That is quite true. I will give you some figures 
noi, wmu r In I.,, that fvrnn a memorandum of mine. 


• Commissioners to give holdings to young people m 
these areas, the objection to strangers would subside. 
It was the Land Act of 1903 that originated it ; be- 


bearing on that from a memorandum of mine. 

2228. Sir Antony MaoDonnell.— I would like 
to ask you some further questions in regard 


cause that Act gave the Estates Commissioners power to gr ass i an ds. You state in your Memorandum,* 
to plant young men on holdings— a most excellent and fchat t b e total area of non-residential grass 

+Viinn with mil, doubt: but mv point is that, i TVTmrn is 156.671 acres — is all that 


desirable thing without doubt; but my point is that, i n Mayo is 166,671 acres — is all that 

considering the area of grass land adjacent to the con- available for ' a price— can it be purchased?— 

vested districts, or within the counties containing con- No. There is very little untenanted land m Mayo 

vested districts is insufficient to raise the uneconomic a t all in the correct application of the word “ unten- 


holdings in these counties to an economic standard, it anted.” I understand untenanted land to be land 

should be reserved exclusively for these small land- which the owner in fee has let temporarily under a 

holders. grazing or agistment letting. There is very little of 

2224. As you have not hitherto been in a position SU ch land in Mayo, and if only that class of land is 

to Obtain lands to such an extent as would satisfy the sought for to relieve congestion it would not be worth 

local claims as well as provide for migrants, is it fair while troubling about it, there is so little of it. 

to say that migration has failed or that migration 2 229. Very good. Then, in your opinion, what are 
would fail owing to local ill-feeling ?— I don’t believe these 156 671 acres?— These acres are in the hands of 

it would. Even this inquiry, and the discussion which, occup i ers who do not reside upon them. The figures 

no doubt, will result from it, may create such a change are * in this way> j had better explain. On my 

of feeling that a much more reasonable view may be goin ° into tJie ma tter I found there was very little 

generally taken. untenanted land in Mayo, and therefore if land was 

2225. I think I have _ only one more question. to be looke( j to as the means of relieving congestion, 

You have told us your view about an uneconomic -j- to consider what proposal I could put before the 


You have told us your view about an uneconomic j ba( j to con sider what proposal I could put before the 
holding. Taking the estates which the Board Commission — or before my own Board before the Com- 
have already purchased and improved, and re- m j ss j 011 W as thought of. There are a great many graz- 
sold, can you say that all, or a very large' proportion • f arms throughout, the County of Mayo. Some of 
-of the holdings sold to the tenants, are now economic ? these are held under judicial tenancies; others are 
—No, only a very small proportion, because we could by the landlord— the owner in fee ; others are 

not get sufficient land. _ held by tenant purchasers ; 'others are held by farmers 

2226. Then, although you purchased a considerable w)l0 res id. e elsewhere, and manage these lands in con- 
number of estates, and although you spent a consider- nec t.ion with their home farm ; others are held by 
able amount of money in improving them, yet because merchants who made money in towns, and who, not 
sufficient land was not obtained, the result is having enough to do at their business, devote their 
that after all your labours and after* all' the S p are time to the management of grass farms, 
money that has been spent, only a very small 2 230 Then a comparatively small portion of this 
proportion of the holdings are economic ?— That } acreage is ava ii a ble ?— Very little of it— some of 
is so. It appears to 'be the general belief that the . P alreadv seen sold. 

Board were dealing with estates for the last fourteen ...... . „ . > nrp . 

years. I wish to make it clear that up to the year 2231. All that remains to be sold and all that p 
1896 the Board had no money available to buy estates sumably the Board could obtain for a puce is a co 

except their own funds, and in the face of great diffi- paratively limited area ?— Very small. 

• culties— which I have enumerated in my memorandum 2232. How would you propose— if you have looked 
— they bought three estates as an experiment. The upon this area as a means of relieving congestion to 
results were so satisfactory they concluded that the hold of the land ? — You cannot acquire much un- 
purchase and treatment of poor estates was one of the hjss the Board get compulsory powers. 

most effective means to be employed to improve the Would you apply your compulsory powers to 

• condition of landholders in the congested districts. • wbich in the hands of tenant purchasers ? 

Consequently they pressed for more power and funds, , t no t see they have any more claim 

and under the Act of 1896 they got power to purchase exempt from compulsory purchase than the 

estates by means of an advance of Land stock, m the • f w ho has sot no advance from the State. 

■ mm n, m m. ordm«j tamt-purchaset wem d £ _ «. „ ... th „ ™ ti ™ o( the 


owner in fee who has got no advance from the State, 
such ail" advance.'” * "For * the" 'first Wyears after the 2234. But they hold it under the o^ratioii of the 
passing of the Act of 1896 they practically bought no Land Purchase Act ?— That is because the 
■ estates, and between 1896 and 1903 they only got forty- did not look after this matter in time. They let these 
three estates. These, with the three estates they pur- lands go. 

chased with their own funds previous to 1896, made 2235 !Some of this lan( j sp lit up in small hold- 
up the forty-six estates purchased prior to the passing j suppose?— I have not included any tenement 

of the Act of 1903. WeU, most of these estates con- £25 poor law valuation. That might be too 

sisted of small, poor tenanted holdings, and the Board « & ]imi \ but it is o;Q i y a question of the way of 
had no means to get any considerable area of m- tti it to ’ the Board or Commission, 

tenanted land for the enlargement of holdings. They " “ 

improved the estates mainly by drainage, road-making, 2236. We may assume that in the County Mayo 
striping, and in getting the people to improve their you cannot get hold of this land for a price otherwise 
houses. By that treatment alone these estates have than by compulsory purchase — you cannot get the area 
been greatly enhanced in value, and the con- you want, and in the way you want it, to a substantial 
dition of the people has been very much im- extent ? — No. 

proved through giving to each tenant his share . 

• of the land in the most convenient manner, 2237. Then, say, in five °rj;en y, > _ ub £ ant f a i 
and providing the necessary road accommoda- by means of voluntary Itarilv 

tion. And then the stimulus arising from the owner- quantity ?-You could never manage ^ vol^anly te 

•ship of their holdings under favourable conditions has cause you ought to have thejands ^bands befotey 
resulted in the people turning most earnestly to the buy the poor tenanted estates. It would J* * mistake 
-improvement of their lands, with the result that on as I have often pointed out to the Board, they ought 
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Mr. H. 


to be in a position to secure the remedy before they 
took the patient in hands. 

2238. Yon think that in the County Mayo the pro- 
vision of un tenanted land in sufficient quantity with- 
in a moderate period of time is impracticable other- 
wise than by special measures of compulsion ? — I 
think so. 

2239. Now, let us come to Roscommon — does the 
same conclusion hold good ? — Yes. 

2240. I understand that large grazing tracts are 
still in the hands of the landlords ? — No. Would you 
like me to explain generally ? 

2241. Have landlords largely sold in Roscommon 
under the operation of the Land Purchase Act ? — Not 
largely sold, but a good many of the grass farms are 
sold, and under the Act of 1903 I believe most of them 
would have been sold only for that provision in the 
Act, which prevented an advance exceeding £500 being 
made to a tenant whose tenancy was created after 1 
January, 1901. 

2242. What proportion of the 101,000 acres of grass 
lands in Roscommon still remains to the landlord, 
and how much has been sold ? — I cannot give a satis- 
factory reply to that question. I did not think it 
prudent to make close inquiries about the tenure. 
Of the 101,000 acres, as far as my inquiries 
have gone, I find that about 4,000 acres are held by 
tenant purchasers, but I was only able to ascertain the 
tenure of 42,000 acres out of the 101,000 acres. 

2244. The Chairman. — In Roscommon? — Yes. 

2245. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Could you say, 
roughly, how much of the 101,000 acres has passed 
away and how much remains on hands still? — I would 
say it would not be a large proportion — say six to ten 
thousand acres. 


2246. What balance still remains in the landlords’ 
hands ? — Not much in his hands. Most of it is held 
under yearly and -judicial tenancies. There is very 
little of it held in temporary lettings — what would be 
correctly described as untenanted land. 

2247. If you were able to buy the landlords’ interest 
of this large tract of land before you could deal with 
it in relief of congestion it would be necessary to buy 
out the tenants’ interest ? — Yes. 

2248. Where there was a tenant in occupation you 
would have to buy the Occupier out— where the land 
was in the landlord’s own hands you have only one 
person to deal with, but where the land was held under 
tenancy you have two persons, and you would need 
power to deal with them both ?— Yes. ' 


2249. Have you power to deal with the occupation 
tenant otherwise than by simple agreement ? — When 
estates are purchased by the Board the Board hav4 
power under the Act of 1903 to oompulsorily deter- 
mine a judicial tenancy -if they require the land for 
migration purposes. That is the only power we have, 
except m the case of a future tenancy. 

2250. On payment of compensation? — Yes, or 
offering a holding elsewhere. I am assuming in my 
proposals that a just and fair price should be given to 
all persons interested. 


2251. You say you cannot get sufficient lands i 
Roscommon by agreement with the landlords— do yc 
say that -compulsory powers are necessary ? — Wei 
we are a long time looking for the land, and have nc 
been able to get much. 

_„£?■ said compensation I meant the equ 

She nl lle - *5“^ 8 “fcrest ?-If a tract of land i 
in the owners hands he is entitled to be paid a highe 
wf i!°l ij^ an if were tenanted. If a tract c 
Wj* held 'by a tenant who pays rent to the owne 
22^ 7 Th» m n St deal tenant se P ar ately. 

2253. The Chairman.— W hen you compulsorily d< 

ten,™ a judicial tenancy because Tm theta 

for migration purposes you are obliged to pay con 
pensation, you say. Have you to give am 
thmg beyond the price of the tenant’s S interest^ 
V*/ a t0 glVC oom P €nsa tion for disturbance ?- 
Xes, and for improvements, cr give a holding c 
equivalent value. The Board could only do this o 
estates where they are the landlords. They could nc 
JESS 3 tenan ^ on they we^fno? ft 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— T here being two interests 
the tenants and the landlord’s— wonld not inmeS 
the total sum payable for the land-it is only a qua 


tion of how much to the tenant and how mivh * „ 
landlord. It ought not to increase it. to 

2254. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Let me „ * - 
this way— Here is an estate from which the lnVai j 
gets £1,000 rental— judicial tenancies. Y 0n 
with the landlord ; for the number of years’ 

you will give him, say, 20. Having paid theEfe 
20 years' purchase-£20,000-you then approach ^ 
judicial tenants, and you must buy them out?—Y« 
if they are judicial tenants. ' 65 ’ 

2255. And the price that they will accept from w 

is a matter of agreement between them and you ?—Tt 
is under the existing law. 1 

2256. And that price is to be added to your total 

expenditure before you can deal with the estate fr» 
from all incumbrances ? — Yes. w 

2257. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is the price paid {<> 
the landlord the same whether it 'belongs to him or is 
in the hands of a judicial tenant ? — No. 

Sir Antony MaoDonnell.— He gets more if 
there is no tenant. If a tract of land is subject to a 
tenancy under a judicial tenure it means in effect that 
as long as the tenant pays the rent fixed from time to- 
time by the Land Commission or some similar 
authority that that tenant and Ms successors have a 
right to occupation in perpetuity subject to the pay. 
ment of a fair rent. In other words, you may com- 
pare it to a lease for ever subject to a rent which 
may be varied every fifteen years. 

2258. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Does the existence of 
such a lease reduce the amount payable to the land- 
lord ? — What the landlord has for sale is the revenue 
or rent which the tenant pays him. He cannot give 
you possession of the land— he could not get it him- 
self. _ All he can sell to you is the right of getting 
the judicial rent payable then and subject to varia- 
tion in the future. If, on the other hand, he has that 
land without any tenancy in it he can give you clear 
possession. Consequently the two interests are (hen 
vested in the landlord— he has the fee simple of the 
land vested in him, and he has the land in his own 
occupation. Put the case in another way— as Sir 
Antony MacDonnell was suggesting. If you wanted to 
get possession of tenanted land, and that you had no 
compulsory powers to fix a price, you would have to 
go to the tenant and ascertain how much he would 
take from you in order that you might become the oc- 
cupier in perpetuity, and then you would go to the 
landlord, and say — “ What will you sell the fee-simple 
for, subject to tlie existing tenancy ? 

2259. Suppose the landlord agreed to accept twenty 
years’ purchase, as Sir Antony suggests ?— You should 
then settle with the tenant for his occupation interest, 
including improvements effected by him, because the 
rent which he pays is exempt from those improve- 
ments. If the landlord had the tract of land in his 
own hands — without any tenancy — you ought to give 
him, in my opinion, just the same price as if you had 
to pay the landlord and tenant separately in dealing 
separately with the two interests. 

2260. Sir John Colomb. — Taking Roscommon as an 
illustration — there is about 100,000 acres of grazing 
land suitable for being turned into arable land, ana 
as a means of carrying out migration from conges- 
ted areas— that is so ? — Yes. 

2261. Now, I understand this land is variously 
held ?— Yes. 


2262. And, therefore, in advocating the principle of 
compulsion, it is compulsion not merely in order to 
carry out that scheme as against the landlord— it is 
not merely the landlord, -but there is a variety of 
classes that would be — well, I do not use it in an 
offensive way — victims of compulsion ? — Yes. _ 

2263. It is not merely a question of compulsion for 
landlords in fee, but it is a question for judicial 
tenants ; it is a question for the grazier, pure and 
simple ; it is a question for shopkeepers, and it is a 
general question, in fact, concerning the personal and 
vital interests of many classes in Ireland — is not that 
so ? — That is so. All parties having a legal interest in 
the lands should be obliged to sell on equitable terras. 
Any intervening interest which prevents the Board 
from utilising the grass areas for the benefit of the 
uneconomic landholders, who are admitted to be 111 
such urgent need of it in the congested districts, 
should be dealt with, and the ordinary landlord would 
not be singled out no more than anyone else who blocks 
the way. 

2264. I am taking a question of national. policy for 
a national purpose — the relief of congestion. I ai ® 
applying that to Mayo and Roscommon. If it cannot 
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.•„j without compulsion, and if the national months’ system and judicial leases?— Of the tenancies ^.12,1906. 

he ,.®P p i , to apply compulsion, then it hits almost every classed as permanent tenure in return handed in, a — 

policy 13 PP e t e n a nts who are to get the land, jg g rea t many are what are called future tenancies that Mi.H. 

c a f!v, 1 + 1 Yes. That ought to weaken the main ob- is, tenancies commenced since 1881 ; but although tney Doran. 

tn compulsion, for it affords some proof that it are yearly tenants, they cannot be determined without 

j potion ,™P dvocate(i only that the condition of the payment of compensation. But the compensation the 

wou \ whom it is proposed to relieve is so bad, and future tenant is entitled to receive would be very 

pe °lav ft from a national point of view, that no matter much less than what a tenant holding under a indicial 

*°ho has the land he should be required to give it up, tenure would be entitled to get. 

*7 receiving fair compensation. It_ strengthens the 2272. I suppose there have been evicted tenants on 
justification for compulsion when it is not applied to some D f the estates you purchased ?— There were a few; 


justification for compulsion when it is not applied to som6 D f t he estates you purchased l— mere were a iew , 
particular class, but to all interests intervening wh ere the holdings were not permanently disposed of 
the possession of the land and the poor people W0 a ], ways reinstated them and set them up again, 
who need it. 2273. In creating the new holdings what provision 

2265 In your opinion, no matter what may be the do yOT1 make for the evicted tenants?— We made no 
-(feet of it in disturbing the economic position in other sp60 i a i provision for the evicted tenants. The Board 
uarts of Ireland, the relief of congestion is so necessary don ’ t consider that that is one of the functions they 
as to over-ride the objection ?— It would more than have to deal with specially. 

justify an extreme course. That district (pointing 2 274. Would not you fancy that an evicted tenant 
to the map) ought to be coloured .° f on one of these estates would have a prior claim over 

It is the cradle of all the trouble m Ireland since the ^ migrant?— You mean that suppose the tenant had 
Famine. But no Government up to the present ^ ° e7icted {rom a n estate which the Board had 
moment has made any seriouseSoit bought, and his holding had been disposed of ? 

■The feeble efforts of the Congested Districts Board aie ° t 

-not worth talking about ; they have barely touched the 2275. I assume that in some of the estates 
surface of the problem. They never got the means of you purchased you have untenanted grass land, 
snnlvine the drastic and generous treatment which is Now in distributing the grass lands, in what order do 
for a cure. you put the tenant who had been evicted from that 

n< 2266 That is your general opinion. But you stated property ?— Except in five or six cases we did not pro- 
. clearly the danger tha°t if the opinion were to prevail vide new .holdings for evicted tenants But where 
on the governing power, and if that policy were to be there was an evicted bolding on an estate purchased 
anolied 8 it would hit all classes in disturbing the by the Board they reinstated the evicted tenant, and 
fhot. ovis+s ? — Of course, that is crave him the same assistance to start anew as was 


fnS governim^power, 1 and if that policy were to be there was an evicted holding on an estate purchased 
anolied 8 it would hit all classes in disturbing the by the Board they reinstated the evicted tenant, and 
.economic equilibrium that exists?— Of course, that is gave him the same assistance to start anew as was 
a ma tter of opinion. My own opinion is that from an extended to other poor tenants. 

economic point of view it would be a most beneficial 2 276. The Chairman.— I don’t understand the opera- 
change, because these grass lands are not yielding the t - on _ you say where there was an evicted tenancy 
•wealth to the country that they would if occupied by wh ich had not been disposed of ?— Yes. I will give 


farmers. The Roscommon grazier does not spend 


point. Before the Board bought the 


shilling he can avoid in labour or upkeep. He would ^ Freyne Estate, Lord De Freyne had evicted fifteen 
not pay a few shillings to put up a gate while he could *enants. Their holdings were under the care of what 
stick a bush in the gap. He would not pay a man to aEe ca n ed emergency men. The evicted tenants were 


cut the thistles, and many of them do not visit t 
farm for months unless they heard a beast was sick 


still residing on the estate, and the Board reinstated 
each tenant in his old holding, gave him a loan to . 


dying. I could drive you over districts for twenty stQck his land, and a grant to improve his house. 


miles in Roscommon where you would hear no sound 
but the lowing of a bullock. It is a wilderness, worse 
than Connemara. . . . 


2277. Mr. O’Kelly. — Suppose a tenant were evic- 
ted fifteen or eighteen years ago, and that his hold- 
ing had passed into the hands of a neighbouring 


2267. You are influenced by the omnion that the gg t T be neighbouring tenant when we get 

>ople in Roscommon are not the best of agncul- both holdings. 


people in Roscommon are not the best 01 
turists ? — The graziers are not agriculturists. 


the property continues to have both holdings. 

2278. But what I mean is if the evicted tenant lives 


by thatl-Tes. It -tang- iti ^ "u h„. SSTtai; 

Athens my case to be able to put it to y°u that the laud ^ distributing it into holdings you give the 

r-sasaassts it: ssmK 

•of store cattle. Many of them are on the verge ot are charged with the duty of dealing, with evicted 

•bankruptcy. It is no advantage to them to hold on. > special funds for the purpose. 

It would be a benefit to them to get some money, and tenanto my ^ha M B '2d „ 

5 ff V it s« ? U little further tlmn I thought^ « *' IScSTJ' BU 
ofSin^SS In at! theii Sty to deal with you. It ia not the duty of 

othet places, but to get, rid of .people who put busies thytoaid.^^ ^ hjvi! po]icj . ^ Board 
“Zl w.!‘l‘io“?oTe 3 ? mel should not analogous to jthul ■ 

be allowed to bold large areas ot land S“it nS\Sto TOtoible Sat owing to your operation, 

by other sections of the community if they don tmane is m not 4 th Estates Commissioners 

reasonabie use of it from a wealth-producing point of “WJfgX £*=££ any ?-I think it 

Sfc Antony MurDomnLL—I t there had not been at all 
the force mid the motiye power from behind suggested tottlem.nt of *^e ey^d touants It we had land^n 
by this great congested aie., woold you propose com- hand and the IMaisw (tommissroners 

lira .«£■ 4 f 

Sy^iTsto'&tmy'to'SSr” niton”? that now" one" ’ But I don't flunk it would-be adrisable to 

thinking of th. problem of r.distoibution in oonneotion Mayo and the County L= 

with th! relief if the congested areas, whether inside Mates 

■or outside th. scheduled districts. that the enoted tenant should »nn^^wi» tte 

2270. Mr. CKeluy. — S uppose you were confined to Estate. Oomunseronera, mid that ^fterwgd^Wi 

these lands held under the eleven months system to settle him m i urenaraLto provide 

would your' operations have the most infinitesimal m that event the Board . ? would* settle 

•effect upon the problem? — I don’t think it would be the land and the m^tTthe 

worth getting compulsory powers to purchase if they the evicted tenants upon 1 , PP 7 

only applied to mteuanted land-that is land held necemar^unda Board should hard that 

-under temporary lettings or in owners hands. y +>liTlk one ,bodv should ' deal 

2271. Am I correct in assuming that three-fourths P°wer ?-I do not. I think one way snouia a 
-of the non-residential land is held on the twelve with the settlement of the evicted tenants. 
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12 10O6 2282. The Chairman. — Mr. Doran, I would like you 

1 ' to run over your scheme from the beginning, and see 

Mr. H. if there is any part of it, any point, which we have 

Dorau. left out in the discussion so far ? — I would like to 

get your view as to whether you think it necessary to 
got into details relating to the estates purchased. 


2283. I don’t think you need go very deeply into the 
details of the estates you have bought ? — -The only ad- 
vantage is that I can set out the particulars and our 
difficulties in sequence. 

2284. The first instance you give is the Ffrencli 
Estate — ‘ ‘ area and rent ” — I don’t think there is any 
reason why we should go into that. “Reasons for 
purchase ?” — The reason I suggest is this — the Con- 
gested Districts Board have being censured for being 
very slow in their operations, and the statement of 
these cases would satisfy those critics that it was not 
altogether the fault of the Board that they moved so 
slowly. In fact, the Board made exceptional edforts 
to get the powers they thought they needed to make 
satisfactory progress, and up to the present moment 
they have failed to get these powers. 

2285. Of course, we should like to hear that very 
much, for it certainly affects the question of the 
working of the Board. But does your memorandum 
follow the soheme which you handed in previously ? — 
Yes. But if you like, my lord, I will go over the 
headings very shortly, and not go into detail. 


2286. Let us lake the scheme — the particulars of 
the estates acquired by the Board ? — I have given you 
that return. The Board’s land purchase transactions 
were of three classes — first, purchase with their own 
funds, _ covering the period from 1891 to 1896. During 
that time they only bought three estates, the particu- 
lars of which I can give. The second class would 
cover those bought from 1896 to 1903, during which 
period they purchased forty-three estates by means 
of an advance of Land Stock, and not with their own 
funds. These two classes include all estates purchased 
previous to the passing of the Act of 1903, and they 
have nearly all been disposed of to the occupiers. The 
principal purchases have been under the Act of 1903, 
and the Board have only disposed of a few of these 
properties, a list of which I gave you in my notes. 


2287. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How many estate 
were purchased since 1903 ?— From 1891 to 1896 the- 
purchased three estates ; total area, 6,690 acres ; poo 
law valuation, £1,268 ; purchase price, £18,618. Be 
tween 1896 and 1903 they purchased forty-three es 
tates ; total area, 164,489 acres ; poor law valuation 
£33,787 ; number of tenants, 6,523 ; total purchas 

£537,461. TJnder the Act of 1903 they pui 
chased 106 estates, with a total area of 264,573 acres 
of which 206,350 acres were tenanted, and 58,22 
acres untenanted ; the poor law valuation 'wa 
£59,927 ; and the number of tenants on the tenanted 
area was 7,799 ; the yearly rental of the ten ante. 

£43,016 ; the total purchase money wa 

£1,233,708. 

2288. The Chairman. — Let us stop there. In th 
memorandum you say the first three estates were pm 
chased with your own funds ?— ' Yes. 

• 22 ? 9 k ^, as Jt necessary, in order to give you suffi 
cient funds to purchase those estates to give les 
money for other purposes included in the Board’ 

I+wY he V\u W3 j cr f ated ? Did y° u Pay rather les 
attention to the development of fisheries or the crea 
tion of industries by reason of the fact that you ha. 
to provide money for this purchase of estates?— Th 
L«° n \ at period were of a compara 
tively small character, and so the funds necessary fc 
these estates did not seriously embarrass the finances. 

W ° rk . 0f industrial development an 
at Y development went on absolutely unimpaired 
’ * w ka? e applied more money to thes 
P« Ut f ° r ^ dlYersi0n of funds far purchas 


2292. You would have applied 
dustries and fisheries only that 
money for these estates ?~Yes. 


more money to in- 
yon had to provide 


2293. Sir John Colo mb. — I have your memora- 
tnrni11 ? Jt int0 percentages of acr 

•IS S a? worM ”* “ ?- 


2294. I work out that in the operations „ 
Act of 1903 to date the proportion of untenanMi 
bought was less than it was in toe 

estates .bought first. I make out that in th** * 
estates bought between 1891 and 1896 33 pet 
the total acreage was untenanted land ?—It of 
than that. as * e ss- 

2295. That is merely roughly. Between IflQfi „ , 

1903 I work ouit that only 15 per cent, of the 
amount purchased was untenanted land • and ?! 
since 1903 it was 27 per cent. I only ask T011 
gojimate’yJ-B w,. 58,223 acres mlnjg J 
206,350 acres tenanted. nn 

2296. Now, it appears there is an enormous mcre»» 
m the purchase price, measured by years’ purchasT 
for^tlie last group of operations. That is, since 1903 f 


«s wnau i W ant to get at 
what was given respectively for tenanted and to 
tenanted land ? — I can give you that. I ea ™ 
you the price of the tenanted land yesterday 
I can give it to you again. 19f years t 
the average under the Act of 1903 for the tenanted 
land ; for the nntenanted, 27§, of an estimated fair rent 
equivalent to a second term, if the land hi its present 
condition were occupied by tenants, that is, the esti- 
mate made by me and my staff of valuers. 

2299. That only applies to the group of estates pur- 
chased since 1903 ?— Yes. In the cases for 1891 to 1896 
for untenanted lands the price on toe same basis was 
twenty-five years. In the first period the tenanted 
land cost about twelve years. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — The first operations were twelve 
years’ purchase of the tenanted lands. 


2300. Mr. Bryce. — And the number of years pur- 
chase of the nntenanted were ? — 20g. 

2301. Mr. O’Kelly.— F rom 1896 to 1903 the price- 
was seventeen years’ purchase of the rental?— An 
average of 15 £ for the whole period. 

2302. Including tenanted and untenanted in these 
cases ? — That would be misleading. You must keep- 
the tenanted and nntenanted lands separate for the 
purpose of comparing the relative cost of the estates. 

2303. The total rental of the estates purchased 
from 1896 to 1903 was £30,155. That is the second 
operation? — That is only the rental of the tenanted 
lands. 

2304. That works out at seventeen years’ purchase? 1 
— -I gave the figures yesterday to some member of the 
Commission, and he asked for an average. 'It varies 
according to the class of rental, second and first term. 
Taking the purchases made by the Board from 1896 to 
1903, the average rate of purchase on first term rents 
was fifteen years ; the average rate on second term 
was 19§. 

2305. The Chairman. — Tenanted land? — Tenanted, 
land. 

2306. Untenanted ? — Twenty-five. 

2307. In the second period ? — In the second period,' 
twenty-five years’ purchase of an estimated fair rent. 

2308. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would that estimated fair 
rent be approximately the grazing rent?— Oh, very 
much less. The price does not come to twenty-three 
years on the grazing rent. 

2309. The Chairman. — The third period ?— The pur- 
chases under the Act of 1903. In that the average 
rate of purchase for tenanted land, first term rents, 
was 19§ ; second term, it was 21£. 

2310. The Chairman. — Untenanted. — Twenty-seven- 
two-tlurd. 

2311. Mr. Bryce.— Under the Act of 1891, that is 
during the first three years, your average was twelve 
years for the first term ?— Yes, on very poor estates. 

2312. The second term ? — We had no second term 
then. 

2313. Under the Act of 1903 are you including the- 
bonus? — Oh, not the bonus in any cases. For all 
tiie untenanted land, for which the Board paid 
£478,613, the average purchase price works out at" 
twenty-seven years of an estimated fair rent for * 
resident tenant to pay. 
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u, Kavanagh.— Yesterday I understood you 2322. Therefore he has got to dispose of his stock s . jg jgos 
a V that in buying estates in the future you would before it is two years old, that is at present, res. — 
{“.y! to give more than in the past. Therefore, the 2 323. At present the people who come to the West *[r. H. 
rate per cent, of loss would increase from six to to buy these cattle, are they or are they not the big J ' oran ' 

twelve ? That was not what I intended to convey. grass holders and graziers of the other parts of Ire- 

What I should have said, if I did not say it, was i and ?_Yes. The local graziers buy the younger class 

that the Board’s operations on the estates they had 0 f s t oc k for these grass farms. The Meath men 

sold and completed worked out at an average loss of usua u y buy from the grazier after he has fed them for 

6 per cent, on cost price. These are all estates pur- gjs Qr mont hs. 

chased previous to the Act of 1903. None of the 2324 _ Th 0 on grazing from one holding to 

estates purchased under the Act of 1903 come within other |j ie f act remains that the market ’-s 

that statement. And I explained that, being obliged among the small landholders in the south and 

to si.. • higher of ;St oi SS-to market i. provided by buyer, 

they could not recover so much of the expenditure . { t , lands?— That is because the 

as under previous transactions, for the reason that ^““f.^Tre held by graziers who buy from the small 

they couia t 2 325 The men who don’t raise stock, but keep them 

formerly. and make a pro fit 0 n the transaction ; buy them from 

2316. Sir John Colomb.— With regard to unten- t , 10 ginall holders, and keep them until the markets 
anted land, I suppose as the supply diminishes under in Gr(jat Britain wi n take them?— Precisely ; and I 

the operations of tho Board, the value of the grazing want to t the pro fit into the hands of the small 

lands would rise?— That would seem to be a natural fiU . mer instead of letting the middleman take it. 


‘ 2326. Your position is, if the grass lands were all 
_ .... or, c fa It ati ini and divided among small holders the market 

2317. The Chairman. Why ?— Because of the re- taken up st f u be Bupp iied with what 

duction of the area of such land, with a probable in- ^ tw0 . yeai .. 0 id cattle and upwards f— The 

crease m the production of live stock. supply would be larger than it is at present. The 

(. Such land ? — Land used solely for grazing lands would be able to feed more. 

5 es. Assuming that the present conditions con- 2327. Is this your opinion— that, given the position 
to orevail. it would affect the value of store as you picture it, Ireland would be able to export to 


purposes. Assuming that the present conditions 


tinue to prevail, it would affect the value of store as you picture it, Ireland would be able to export to 
cattle. But if you mean, Sir John, that the fact of Great Britain just as much of two or three year old 
taking uo considerable areas of these lands, and stock as at present? — Somewhat more m my opinion, 
.. 1 — i!r. .(..am luVint. T na.ll working farmers, tlmn erh p.anh of these farmers has an area under 


planting upon them what I call working farmers, oven though each of these farmers has an area under 
would result in fewer store cattle in the same area, crop. , , ... 

I don’t take that view. I think that if you got 2328. You will admit that any holding will only 
1 000 acres of the lands of Roscommon, and disposed carry a certain amount of stock ? — cut it tnat noiamg 
of them in, say, £20 or £26 holdings of about thirty be improved, it can carry more stock. , 

' ' e occupation of working farmers, the stock 2329. But there is a limit to the number of stock 


of them in, say, £20 or £26 holdings of aibout thirty b e improved, it can carry moie siook. 

acres, in the occupation of working farmers, the stock 2329. But there is a limit to the number of stock 

which they would raise on these farms would exceed a holding can carry ? — Yes. 

the number fed upon the same area now, even 2330. If a man is raising stock, is it not the case 
though they had a portion of the farms under tba) . kbe pi . oce ss of raising stock is somewhat different 

cultivation. Because in nearly all these cases f CQm tbe proceS3 of finishing stock ?— They don t 


there is a portion of land capable of im- 
provement. The people would naturally at- 
tend to the drainage, cultivation, and improve- 


finish much stock on the grass lands of Connaught. 

2331. The process of raising stock is somewhat 
different from the process of dealing with stock after 


ment of the inferior portions. They would thereby two years old ? — Yes, but they don’t do that 

increase the capacity of a given holding to carry ; n ^he West after two-and-a-half years old. These 
more stock. Again, the fact of keeping a portion grazing farmers have merely store land, and their stock 
of the land under tillage would enable them to feed are bought by the men who have the fattening land in 
a larger number of stock in the winter. And I have tliei r possession in Meath and elsewhere. The 
not the least doubt that I could satisfy you by 8ma n farmer raises them up to one and- a-half or two 
figures that a given area, parcelled out into holdings vears old. He sells to the grazing farmer, who keeps 
of about £25 annual value, would feed more store them for periods varying from six to twelve months, 
cattle than the same area as now managed. and he in turn sells them to the man who fattens them. 

2319. Sir ,<** Colomb. Well, eceepBhg «... 1 JSSSS w“k 

ings, and granting that those small holdings will be 2332. You eliminate the middleman in the process 
in the hands of men that will raise more stock, what of transferring the cattle from the man who raises 
is to become elsewhere in Ireland of the small holders, them to their final landing m Great Britain l— Yes. 
who cannot keep their stock after a year or a year Mr. Bryce. — Or landing in Meath? 

and a half, and must sell them to the grazier, because 2 333. Sir John Colomb.— Therefore when you are 


Great Britain demand for stock until giving information about grass lands you are i 


they are nearly three years old? — In the West of Ire- eluding Meath absolutely? — My 
land there is a considerable exportation of two-and-a- lined altogether to the counties 
half year old cattle. taining congested districts. I a - 


2320. Taking your case, and taking the locality 
only, without going into the general economic 
question all over Ireland, and admitting that 


eluding Meath absolutely ?— My observations are con- 
fined altogether to the counties in Connaught con- 
taining congested districts. I am not suggesting to 
take up land in Meath for relief of the congestion m 
the scheduled districts. , . 

2334. But you will admit that as a Commissioner 
engaged in this inquiry I cannot limit my view to 


_ taken up and worked in that way by Elands 1 in which you are interested; and that it is 

good farmers, divided into small holdings ; admitting bounden duty to look at the whole question from 

that they can raise more stock, can they keep it till - • ■ • - • ”- - J -- J - i - - £ T — '-•-'i 


that they can raise more stock, can they keep it till point of view in the interests of Ireland, 

it is of an age to be taken to the English market ?— Therefore w b en you are talking of grass lands, are 
They can keep these animals for the same length of „ Qu absolutely eliminating from your mind Meath ?— 
time that the grazier keeps them. I don’t see any- y pg . j wag eliminating the rich grazing lands of the 
thing to prevent them if they have sufficient capital. 


Yes ; I was eliminating the rich grazing lands of the 
country, which would be quite unsuitable for small far- 
mers to be settled on. They are not good lands for 


2321. You cannot put a quart into a pint pot. If mers to be settled on. J- , otows notatoes 

a man starts on one of these holdings with, say, three cropping. They are too ■ and i arge 

cows, and goes on raising calves, the older stock will be on these very rich lan • y ‘ ^ ^ Kro . ws 

pushed out as the others come on. He must dispose that they are .frequently unfit for f ocA D 'h * grows 
of them, because his land is limited. Is not that so? corn on this rich land m tins wet climate a lot m it 

Turning to the economic position of Ireland with lodges. In practice, j d t jjaa can be 

regard to stock, is it not the ease for the larger per- raises better potato* ^ P oor ^ 

tion of the western part of Ireland that tho average raised on the ri^ Ws < of 1 j“ 
tenant cannot keep the beast he has reared until it are pinion are much more valu- 

is two years old? — Yes : the reason being he has nor antt tenacious , j r 


able to the country under grass. 
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Sept. 1 ?, 1906 . 

Mr.lJr" 


2335. It would be an economic wrong to Ireland 
to disturb them? — They are more profitable under 
grass. 

2336. You don’t wish to contend that all Meath is 
of that class ? — I don’t confine my observations to 
Meath. I say that the rich fattening land in Ireland, 
no matter where it is, is not suitable to settle small 
farmers upon. The land which is most suitable for 
that purpose is the indifferent, grazing land, commonly 
called store land, which will be made much more pro- 
ductive when put under a course of cultivation. 

2337. You say not merely in Meath, but all over 
Ireland. Are not there patches even west of that line 
in congested districts that are very similar? — There 
are. 

2338. Therefore, in your mind you eliminate them? 
— Yes ; anywhere they are found. 

2339. Therefore, may I put it in this way : when 
you speak to us of untenanted grazing land, what 
you mean is land that is more suited to cultivation 
than to simple grazing purposes? — Yes; for mixed 
farming. 

2340. That is what is in your mind. Every time 
you use the expression grass lands what you mean 
is land that is diverted from its proper purpose of 
cultivation to grazing? — Yes. 

2341. The Chairman. — Is not what happens that 
the small man in the West breeds the animal? — Yes. 

2342. It is then generally bought by what you would 
call the middleman ? — Commonly called the grazier. 

. 2343. Who keeps it for a certain time, and makes 
it rather fatter? — He puts it into store condition. 

2344. And then it is passed on to the richer lands, 
where it is completed ?— That is so, or purchased by 
British exporters for fattening in the stalls. It is 
either finished in stalls in England or Scotland or it is 
put on the best grazing lands in this country for 
fattening on the grass. 

2345. But the animal improves on the middle land, 
the graziers land? — Yes. 


2346. Is not it quite possible that you would be 
able to improve that beast just as well there, perhaps 
even better, by growing food upon that land and feed- 
ing it with that food instead of feeding it on grass? 
—If we had anything like a satisfactory standard 
of husbandry in the country that would be largely 
done ; that is to say, the farmers on such holdings 
as I have indicated into which these grass areas should 
be cut up into, would fatten a couple of beasts on the 
-turnips and other crops they would raise upon the land 
if they manage it in a husbandlike manner. 


2347. Is it this : there are two forms of fattening 
beasts. One is the natural process of letting it out 
to grass ; and the other is growing turnips and other 
roots and hay is necessary, and fattening the beasts in 

o£i~7 eS ’ one in winter and the other in summer. 

2348. Is not it possible to do it in the summer as 
well as the winter ; is not it possible to fatten beasts 
entirely upon the stall system, or must you always 
have a certain amount of grass?— To attempt it in 
the summer would mean you would have to feed them 
largely on artificial food, such as oil cake and perhaps 
soilnge, but that could not be a profitable method 
of ..fattening, as the production of beef under such 
conditions would cost more than you get for it in 
the market. The way I would put it is that the 
fattening of m-fed dattla in. Iiteland in the swn- 
mer is out of the question, but the indoor fattenine 

ZX&Z t is a mode of treatin g cattle that 

ought to be much more general than it is, because 
produced by treating the cattle in that way 
enables the farmer to put his land into a very mucl 
more productive state than he could otherwise do. 
EtJ, . Tf farm J ard manure produced, and oi 
bolter quality, because of feeding these fattening 
animals with concentrated feeding stuffs— oil 


2349. What time of the year usually do the 

graziers buy the cattle ?-Twice a year. In April « 
May few the slimmer grazing, and again in October ai 
November for the winter. ai 

2350. On grasslands is it now the custom to fe. 

upon roots during the winter, or upon grass ?_.TiT 
battle °in thf land d ° attempt the fattening 

mean. th PGn alF in Wlnter > if that be whatyi 

2351. But you say the cattle are bought in Novei 
her for winter feeding ?-They are, but thev are mos 
exported because there are so few farmers in Irela 
who cultivate a considerable area that only a ve 


few of the best cattle are bought in this countrv i 
stall feeding. The great bulk go to England and SmT 
land, where they are fed in the stalls and sold fnrlw 
2352, If there is no winter feeding in the open 
in Ireland, what would happen if these graziers’ land, 
were broken up, as you contemplate ?— It would 20 on 
very much as it does at present, only that the small 
fanners instead of the middleman would own th 
cattle. 


2353. You say in the summer time it is always ne 
cessary to feed in the open air on grass ?— You mean 
fattening. 

2354. The process the grazier puts the cattle 
through ? — Everywhere in Ireland they feed in the 
open air in summer. 

2355. You say the grazier would never be able to 
feed the animal in the stall in the summer time?— 
He would not. 

2356. Therefore he would have to feed it in the 
fields on grass ? — Yes. 

2357. How is he going to get on if you break up 
the grass lands? — Because the land to be. broken up 
is not land that would fatten cattle. It is only good 
enough for store cattle. 

2358. The grazier performs two functions ?— There 
are two classes of grazier: the grazier who only pur- 
chases what are commonly called store cattle, who has 
indifferent, land in his possession, not good enough to 
fatten. Ho purchases cattle about one and a-half or 
two years old ; he feeds for six months in summer, one 
lot, and sells them in November, and then lie buys in 
another lot of cattle for the winter. 

2359. Presumably those, animals have got fatter in 
the interval? — They have grown and developed. 

2360. On what have they grown fat?— They have 
grown large, but not fat. 

2361. Their frame-work has grown? — Yes, and on 
the better class of store land they do put up some meat 
and would be sold in that case as what are called for- 
ward stores. But what I want to make clear is they 
won’t fatten. The graziers of the West of Ireland sell 
very few of their cattle to the butcher. They are not 
good enough. They sell them to men in Meath, or men 
who export them for stall feeding in England or Scot- 
land. 

2362. Then, when you told Sir John you thought 
the settlement of the people on the grass lands would 
have the effect of raising the price of the grass lands 
which remained, you only meant the best lands?— 
Only the best lands would remain if I had my way. 

2363. Sir John’s question was, whether in considera- 
tion of the economic value of the grass lands, it was 
not true that the settlement of the people on part of 
the grass lands would increase the price of the re- 
mainder of the grass lands, and you said you thought 
it would have that effect ? — I have no doubt it would. 

2364. You had in your mind the better class of 
grass lands? — Even the land that is not of the first 
quality, there being less of it, it should become more 
valuable, bearing in mind my statement that more 
store cattle would be produced on these grass areas 
when given away to working farmers. 

2364a. What I don’t understand is if this poor land 
under grass is broken up, how will it increase the 
value of other lands similar to it, always supposing 
that such grass is useless for fattening purposes ?— Per- 
haps this is the best way I can explain. The fact of 
putting upon the existing grass lands a number of 
farmers will not reduce the number of stock which 
these grass areas maintain. I said the number would 
rather increase, that more stock could be raised on the 
same area than is now raised by the grazing farmers, 
who do nothing to improve their land. 

2365. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Grazed includes fat- 
tening up the store?— Not fattening, but feeding up 
to sell in store condition. If there are 5,000 acres of 
grass land at present, say, in a union, and you give 
away 4,000 acres of it to small farmers who have more 
stock on it than were previously fed upon it, it appears 
reasonable to assume that, as there are left only 1,000 
acres of open land, there will be more competition for 
it. In fact, some of the new settlers may be clubbing 
together, competing for it to put on some of their 
surplus stock, or the man who has it in hands will be 
able to get a higher rate per head for the grazing of 
the neighbours’ cattle upon it, because the area of the 
grass lands is less than it was, while the number of 
stock in the district has increased. 

2366. I think you contemplate the abolition of die 
middleman and the grazier class from these lands, 
and the transfer immediately of the store cattle to 
the lands of Meath and other such centres ? — Yee. 
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ow7 Ts an animal in the store oondition fit to the people of the district, cut up those 4, 000 acres, I Scpt , 12 , 1906. 
r' - +n the richest grazing lands want to know how the want and the demand of the — 


immediately to the richest grazing lands want to know how the want and the demand of the — 
+ SUed through the intermediate small holders in other parts of Ireland is going to Mr. H. 
without having ^ JO. land for the inter . be filled when you have taken away 4,000 acres from Doran. 

S 1?Jte staac but is owned by a small farmer instead grazing ?-My answer to that would be that if these 

mediate siagi, j planted on the 4,000 acres, could not 

W a orazier. ... . ... . » XI : : lx xi.. 


0t Xx tt. man p»pl» mil do Sod the .orpin. young stock they roqiiic. at the Mrs 

.® 68 ‘ people who are there now ?— ' They within a reasonable distance, winch I consider lmprob- 

Without the tag people ^ wno are > w e « ^ ,, ™ either * individua n y have to go far away 


will keep the cattle a year longer instead of selling 


able, they will either individually have to go far away 
to buy their two or three head of cattle, or their re- 


a? JOHH Colomb.— All owr Ireland !-In the quirements will be met most likely by an enterprising 
i. ... x rlenlpr who. seeinw that the demand for store 


2369. Sir • • cattle dealer, who, seeing that the demand for store 

'otTsi M omm-The beast is ealyed cattle eiceeds the .local supply, will go to i tta. remote 

2370. J«r places, and will buy cattle of the class that he knows 

in p?71 S The nS small farmer in existing circumstances these small men want, and he will sell them to them 
keeps him until he is nearly two years old?— One and at the local fairs . 

a half years old. Sir Francis Mowatt.— M ay I suggest that this is 

2372 That brings him into the winter ? — Yes. the answer — 5,000 cattle, we will say, are fed on cer- 

2373! What do you propose the small holder would tain Connaught grazing lands at present ; 5,000 cattle 
do with him the following winter ? — If he has land will still be fed on these grazing lands, but by other 
enough he would keep him over for another year. people, by the small holders. Therefore there is no 

2374 Still on grass ? — -Winter him, and keeps him additional feeding or no additional want of feeding 
another year. for the rest of Ireland. There would be the same 

2375. Then he sells to what you call the fattening grazing land for the cattle available in Connaught as 
man, who either takes him away or puts him in a there is to-day. 


^2376. Therefore, I understand yon to contend if 


Sir John Colomb. — The cattle raised in Connaught? 
Sir Francis Mowatt. — It does not matter where 


you give the small than a little more land he will be they are raised. If you take 4,000 cattle that are 
able to raise and keep up to the fattening stage the now raised in one way, and feed the cattle then m a 
same number of beasts as the grazier keeps ?— As diflerent way in Connaught, if there is the same 
many as the grazier keeps, at least— more, in my amount of grazing in the rest of the country, yon will 
opinion. find the same number of cattle to graze. 

2377. Sir John Colomb.— You say there will be 2 385. The Chairman.— If these lands in Connaught 

more stock raised on these grass lands when they are on iy g raze 5,000 cattle on the existing amount of 

parcelled out among the small holders ?— ' Yes ; if grass, and if Mr. Doran is right in thinking grass 

they manage these lands in a husbandlike manner an absolute necessity for the cattle at some period 

they can raise more stock than is raised now in its 0 f tbe year : if you grow potatoes on 1,000 of those 

prairie condition. acres that we have been talking about, what will you 

2378. Taking the 4,000 acres of grass lands you do . f or the grass land thus taken away?— The propor- 

referred to, the cattle that go on these grass lands are tion of the land under cultivation will be much less 
drawn from all over Ireland ? — Yes ; if you do that than you suggest, and the portion the tenant will have 
all over Ireland. _ . under cultivation will yield more feeding for the cattle 

2379. You referred to a case in which there were than the same area under grass. The fact of having a 


ill over Ireland. 

2379. You referred to a c 


4,000 acres of grass lands to be dealt with. My portion of the farm under cultivation may increase 

object is to find out the probable economic effect on instead of diminishing the amount of feeding for the 

the rest of Ireland of dividing up those 4,000 acres, stock on the holding. 

You have been very clear, and I will accept it, that Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the grass lands are 
if those 4,000 acres are broken up into small holdings broken up, as you suggest, would the new cultivators 

those small holdings on those 4,000 acres _ would largely raise their own stock? — No ; unless they went 

raise more stock, but then you interfere with the i n f or dairy farming. 

cattle which are grazed on that land from all over 2386. Hence they would still continue to buy stock 
Ireland, aud which cannot be kept by the men who from the more western districts ? — Yes. 
raise them until they are two years old? — No; be- 2387. Would the new cultivators be. capable of stall- 
cause they won’t be able to produce all the cattle re- feeding on their own account? — Quite capable. If 


quired, and they will have to go and buy the surpli 
young stock in the poorer districts. 


they knew their business, they would do it. 

2388. What land is so good that you would exclude 


There mil be a muItitucU ot people doihg the It from cultivation : you .a, you aUOa 

- • - - - • best land from cultivation ?— Some of the cmunncr 


same ?— Precisely. Instead of having one grazier, ~ ; _ T 'i - ; - •, 4 „ 

with me herd going to one of the TOrtern fairs and bah „f the Midland? of 


taking away 150 head of cattle to put v- ..... x,— _ - 

acres ranch you will have thirty frieze-coated, hard- x„a • +llo 

headed men going to the same fair to purchase the 2389. How much of that land is situat ed in the 
same number or more of rattle. Western proymee !-In Connaught there is very little 

2381. You contemplate that these small holders if 16 than nnre— 

planted in this small area trill be competent and it 2390. Meath has been mentioned mo„ than mioe- 
to mind their farms, and keep on coltieating them have yon any acquaintance with Meath 1— I have m a 
and run about Ireland buying stock? — They will not 8®™*“ , , .. , * M x^ 1d 01 

have to go far-no farther than the grazier goes now. 2391. How much of the land of M^th would you 

n , n „ ® , . _ , . _ exclude from cultivation as first-class grazing iana < — 

2382. Who is to deal with my county— Kerry ; x cou5d not answe r that. I have not looked into it. 


heavy drift material, like most of the midlands of 


have to go far — no farther than the grazier goes now. 

2382. Who is to deal with my county— Kerry ; 
what is to become of that ? — I am confining my 


what is to become of that?— I am confining my 2 392. Only first-class grazing land you would 
observations to the West of Ireland. There is little c j ude ? — Thei fattening land, heavy retentive 1 


land for the purpose in Kerry. 

2383. I am looking at it from the point of view 


elude? — The fattening land, heavy retentive land 
that is not suitable for agricultural purposes. 

2393. Shall we take it that the Irish land you 


of the economic question of Ireland. The question, W0 uld exclude from the plough is finishing land? — 
broadly speaking, applies to the fanning industry of yes. 

Ireland ? — My answer is, there is no such land in 2394. The Chairman. — I think you want to say 
Kerry, and the questions we have been discussing in something of the Board’s relations with the Land 
connection with the lands in the West of Ireland do Commission ? — It is within the reference, and I 
not apply. The land problem in Connaught has understood I would be asked about it. I have no de- 


special features. You have there very densely con- 


particular about it beyond 


gested areas, and in comparatively close proximity you giving the history of the Board’s land purchase trans- 
have huge tracts of grazing land, without any popula- a ctions. 

tion upon it except a few herds. 2395. Would you take the heads in your Memor- 

2384. I say these 4.000 acres, these grazing lands that andum? — Shall I go into striping and amalgamation? 

we referred to have on them now cattle drawn from —These maps here ( indicates ) have been prepared to 
the small holders all over Clare, Kerry and Cork, and give the Commissioners some idea of the intricate 

I say that if you went on those lands you would work we have to do in connection with the 

find the cattle have been drawn from these different re-arrangement of estates. I submit four maps in 

parts of Ireland, because the small holders could not connection • with the Bingham estate) recently pur- 

keep them. My point is this, if you suddenly, for chased, four typical townlands. There are 344 hola- 
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DOC. ings - The rental o£ these 344 holdings is £1,164 a 
year, and the 344 holdings are held in 5,051 detached 
parts. The first work we have got to do after we buy 
an estate is to make a survey and map of the hold- 
ings as they are. You can fancy what trouble this 
entails in cases like these. 

2396. If the figures I have are right there are 344 
tenants with 5,051 detached parts for which they pay 
a rent of £1,164?— Yes. 

2397. The average is fifteen detached parts for each 
tenant ?— Yes. I have a schedule here which divides 
the holdings according to rent and shows that there 
are seventy-seven under £2 rent. 

2398. Roughly, the rent is under £3 per tenant, and 
there are fifteen detached parts in each holding ? — 
Yes. The boundaries you see indicated on this map 
with dotted lines have no fences, only marks in the 
ground. These are all rundale holdings, each one 
having a share defined on ground by perhaps a stofie 
stuck up or a rib of uncultivated land left to indicate 
the boundary. In the cultivated area each one culti- 
vates liis own division. When the crop is out of the 
ground the cattle graze over it in “ co.” To give you 
an idea of how scattered the plots comprising these 
holdings are, I submit two tracings for each townland, 
one showing a holding on each townland with the 
average number of detached plots; and the second 
showing the maximum 3 . umber in each of these town- 
lands. There is one of the holdings coloured red 
( indicates ). It is in thirty-six separate portions. 
The total area of the thirty-six divisions is six acres 
twenty-eight perches, and the rent £2 7s. 6 d. That is 
one of the worst holdings in this townland. Here is 
an average holding on the townland, so that you won't 
consider I am over-stating the case. The average one 
is coloured blue. It has the average number of divi- 
sions of the townland, sixteen. The total area of the 
sixteen divisions shown blue on the map is eight acres 
tlurty-three perches and the rent of the holding is 
£2 8s. 10a. Here is a schedule ( produced ) of one of 
these holdings with the area of each plot, one rood 
twenty-four perches, fifteen perches, four perches, one 
rood nineteen perches, and so on ; half a perch in one 
£? se - , Rere is another holding on the same estate. 
The holding coloured red is in twenty-four divisions, 
lhe area is twelve acres nine perches, and the rent is 
±2 11s. The holding coloured blue contains fifteen 
divisions, and consists of eleven acres thirty-five 
perches at a rent of £2. The holding 
coloured red is in thirty-nin© divisions. The total 
area is six acres three roods and thirty-five perches, 
and the total rent is £1 15s. lOd. The adjoining hold- 
ing coloured blue consists of four acres thirty perches 
in twenty-nine divisions at a rent of 37s. 6 d. I have 
now given you in each of the three townlands the 
holding having the largest number of divisions and a 
holding having the average. That is the sort of work 
we are told we should get through in three or four 
montns, although we have to make voluntary arrange- 
ments with each individual tenant. If the man with 
the holding marked red won’t arrange with us he 
prevents us from striping several holdings on the 
townland. As a further example of what we have 
done, there is an island ofi the sea coast on the 
Leonard estate near Carna, with the land coloured red. 
There is one holding in fifteen separate divisions, and 
on this one holding there are three tenants, each man 
having a share here and there within this red en- 
closure There was that island as we got it ( indicates 
on map). Here is the island as we left it, with each 
tenant s holding fenced ( indicates on map). We made 
a road right through it, and another road across from 
shore to shore, and laid out each man’s share of the 
land m two divisions, and they have since bought out 
*" ei “°^R lx| gs* All the particulars are given in 
my Memorandum. 

2399. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Had the tenants a 
right of way over each other’s holdings ? — Before the 
striping they had to go over each other’s plots While 
a beast was grazing on any tenant’s holding a member 
01 the family had to remain herding the animal so as 
to prevent it from going on the cropped land. Now . 
oach one has his land fenced, and access is given bv 

a road to each of the stripes. It was a regular maze 
when the Board took it up. Now each one has his own 
division. The result is that the people have made great 
improvements ; they have cleared the land of rocks and 
done things that they could not attempt otherwise; 
and although they could not live out of the holdings 
alone, yet most of them are now able to keep a cow 
which gives milk- for the family, and they have 


potatoes and vegetables enough for food S 
them live mainly by the sale of kelp. Some krfi. of 
by fishing. This island is very much expSed 
very large quantity of seaweed is thrown ud™ V 
shore, with the result that some of the famivL a , 
up to £30 a year from kelp. Ues make 

2400. The Chairman.— On the map of the land 
you bought it, there is shown no cultivation orT’tif 8 
right-hand sido?-That is a sandy place w 

weecfu on S ° ** t0 8lV °' e “ Ch maU a share to <hy sea- 

2401. Sir Joint Colqmb.— H ad these holdings anv 
judicial rent put upon them ?— Yes, most of them wem 
judicial holdings : this is in the neighbourhood of 
where the submarine estate was discovered. 

2401a. I suppose the origin of all that in the North 
is very much the same as in the South : leaving the 
people to settle liow they arrange things 1-i, 1 „, 
as they paid their rents the landlord never troubled 
about them. 


2402. Mr. Sutherland.— That is really work that 
some one connected with the estate should have done* 
— Yes; this is another map which I would like to 
refer to. This is Fenisli Island ( indicates ), another 
island on the same estate. It was pretty much the 
same as the island I have just described, with the 
holdings all mixed up. In that area there was one 
grass farm of forty-six acres, for which a grazier who 
lived about thirteen miles away, 'paid £45 a yearrent. 
YVe dispossessed the grazier, and gave this land as 
enlargements to the tenants’ holdings, and the island 
is now striped out as it appears on this map (indi- 
cates). 

2403. Were all these tenants on the land before 
along with the grazier? — Yes, twenty-two families; 
here is the townland of Carna ( indicates ), which 
members of the Commission saw ; there were some 
tenancies grouped as you see there. There were 
eight hundred acres of mountain and bog land 
in the hands of a grazing tenant under the Court. 
When the Board were offering for this in the open 
court, this tenant was one of the keenest competitors, 
expecting to be financed by another department of the 
State, to enable him to purchase out this land, and 
take it from the tenants. The man was in poor cir- 
cumstances and could not pay cash for it, but he com- 
peted against the Board on the assumption that the 
Land Commission would have to advance him the 
money to buy it. This transaction indicates the 
necessity of altering the law so that an occupier ot 
land required for relief of congestion would not be 
financed by one Government Department to compete 
against another Government Department. 

2404. Mr. Bryce. — Was lie a judicial tenant?— 
No ; he was a. Court tenant ; that is, a tenant of 
land dealt with by the Land Judge’s Court; the 
letting is usually made for a period of seven years 
pending the matter ; and if the estate is sold, he will 
have to give up possession at the end of the six months 
succeeding date of sale. 

2405. Sir John Colomb. — It is his interest if pos- 
sible to cause all the delay he can ? — I merely instance 
this to show that if the Government were watchful of 
the interests of the congested districts it would be 
impossible for a temporary tenant to get State aid 
to purchase land which adjacent small landholders 
urgently require. 

2406. Mr. Kavanagii. — W ere these all judicial 
tenants? — Most of them were. 

2407. How did the Land Commission map that?— 
They did not attempt to map it. 

2408. Sir John Colomb. — In the fixing of the judi- 
cial rent the Commissioners must have had a map 
before them? — These rents were fixed before it was 
necessary to have, a map, in the early days. The 
Board bought this estate in 1892-3. 

2409. Mr. Kavanagii. — Still you must show the 
boundaries ? — In a great many cases here the red 
patches on the map represent two or three tenancies. 
What they usually did was to get a local surveyor to 
measure each of the little divisions ; they estimate the 
value on that survey ; they could not show the hold- 
ings on a six-inch map. 

2410. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you suggest 
asking for compulsory powers to compel the tenants 
to let you stripe the land ? — The Board have the power 
now on the requisition of three-quarters of the 
tenants of any townland to compel the remaining quar- 
ter to agree to stripe. It would be desirable, I think, 
that the Board should have fuller powers than they 
have, but at the same time we have got' through a great 
deal of work without compulsion. 
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You did not tell ua whether you had striped 
that first estate you told us of ?— That is in hands at 
nrasent ; part of it is striped. 

*2412 Sir John Colomb. — These extreme cases ot 
do you find them chiefly on the seaboard ; 
have you come across as bad a case as that inland ?- 
Yes the Bingham estate is inland. 

2413 So it is in no sense peculiar to maritime 
districts J — It is more general in the maritime dis- 
tricts than inland, but it is not confined to them. 
These are not selected cases, but they are good types. 

T want to satisfy the Commission that work of the 
Wnd which the Board find it necessary to undertake 
in connection with the striping of land is, as you can 
observe from what I have pointed out, a very delicate 
operation, and requires local influence in the way of 
advising people, sometimes to get them to be of a 
reasonable frame of mind. We have to try to be 
more or less diplomatic in order to get people to accept 
our proposals, and we invariably show them on the 
around what we propose to do. Practically all the 
arrangements rest on voluntary agreements. I would 
ask the Commission to bear these considerations in 
mind when forming an opinion as to whether the 
Board’s progress has been satisfactory or unsatis- 

^Mll. The Chairman. — Is there anything else on 
striping and amalgamation you wish to say? — If you 
are satisfied with what I have said, I don’t think it 
is necessary to pursue it any further. 

2415. Perhaps you had better tell us about Clare 
Island. Is not that different ?— It is very much the 
•same. 

2416. Is not there some arrangement of keeping the 
people all together 1 — I can give you particulars about 
•Clare Island. 

2417. Mr. Sutherland. — Why was it found neces- 
sary to erect such a high wall separating the grazing 
from the arable land? — Because the mountain com- 
monage, which comprises about two-thirds of the 
island, was of a character that would only feed 
mountainy sheep, and they are very difficult to keep 
within bounds. Unless the fences were very good, the 
people would have to continue to herd the sheep as 
they used to do from daylight until dark, while their 
•crops were growing, to save their crops. 

2418. Ordinary wire fencing would not have done? 
—Ordinary wire fencing would have done as well, in 
fact better than walls ; but I suggested that the Board 
should not put up wire fencing, but have a wall 
erected and pay the people for making it. The wire 
fencing would have cost less, but the people would not 
have earned much on its erection. The tenants were 
told they would have to pay a certain sum in discharge 
•of what they owed ; they got a chance of earning that 
money on the construction of the wall. 

2419. So it was not the sufficiency of the fence?— 
No; the construction of the wall represents the dis- 
•charge of the arrears by the islanders. 

2420. What did it cost? — About £1,600. 

2421. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What would wire 
fencing cost?— About £1,000. 

2422. Sir John Colomb. — You get a stone wall in- 
stead of the arrears? — Yes. 

2423. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think it would 
be of much interest if you explained the financing of 
Clare Island ? — On the 15th March, 1895, the Board 
purchased with their own funds, and without re- 
ference to the Land Commission, the Clare Island 
estate for the sum of £5,056. The extent of the 
island was 3,949 acres, the Poor Law Valuation 
£507 18s. 0 d., and the rental £483 9s. 6d., payable 
by ninety-eight tenants. The Board got possession 
of 749 acres of land, valued at £92, which was held 
under temporary lettings. As set out in the Annual 
Report of the 31st March, 1895, the Board had con- 
siderable hesitation in purchasing this island, for 
the tenants were largely in arrear of rent, owing 
£1,796 to the 1st May, 1895, and they also owed 
large arrears of rates. About twenty of them had 
been evicted for non-payment of rent, and the 
islanders were generally regarded as being in a law- 
less condition, for they had for a couple of years 
ceased to pay either rent, rates, or taxes. 

2424. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is the statement about 749 
acres of land valued at £92 a misprint? — No. It is 
mostly rough mountain land. There were prac- 
tically no fences upon the island even to pro- 
tect the growing crops, and the crops were 
only saved from destruction by the cattle and 
sheep through the vigilance of the tenants and members 
of the family, who, with the aid of dogs protected them 


from daylight to dark, from springtime to harvest ; ^ 12 

during the winter the stock were allowed practically to F — 1 
roam all over the island. That was the condition of Mr. H. 
tenure there when the Board purchased it. The first Doran, 
work undertaken on the island by the Board was the 
construction of a wall to separate the land which was 
cultivable, or partly cultivable, from the mountain 
grazing. The land between this wall and the sea was 
partitioned into stripes or holdings, each of which was 
fenced from the commonage wall to the sea. A stripe 
was assigned to each tenant entitled to a new holding, 
on the basis of the rent of the old holding ; and as an 
appurtenance to each of the new holdings there was 
given the right of grazing a specified number of 
“sums” or “ collops ” on the mountain commonage 
outside the new wall, which comprised about two- 
thirds of the area of the island. 

2425. Mr. Bryce — What are “sums” and 
“ collops ” ? — A “ sum * means a cow or other beast, 
over three years old, or an equivalent number of 
sheep. In Clare Island they put eight dry sheep as 
equivalent to a cow ; similarly for the young stock, 
two-year-olds, or yearlings. 

2426. These are “ collops ”?— Yes ; the Commission 
will have some idea of the labour involved in the work 
when I tell them that the commonage wall was over 
seven miles in length, over six feet high, built of dry 
stone, and with a substantial coping on top ; and that 
over thirty-five miles of mearing fences were made 
from this wall to the sea. Here is Clare Island as it 
was when the Board bought it in the Land Judge’s 
Court ( indicates on map); here it is as we left it. 

This is the boundary wall; here is the striping down 
to the sea. This is the grazing commonage, and each 
holder of a stripe lias the right to graze a specified 
number of “ sums ” of stock on the commonage. These 
green lines represent the boundaries of the holdings. 

2427. Are these fences walls? — No, mostly sod 
fences, and in cases where the ground was shallow and 
stones more convenient we put up stone walls, which- 
ever was the cheaper kind of fence. 

2428. Mr. Sutherland. — What does the wire-fenc- 
ing cost per yard in Ireland? — It depends on the 
height ; a good fence could be put up there for about 
2s. bd. to 3s. per yard. 

2429. That is three times as much as we pay in 
Scotland — about six wires? — Getting the fencing ma- 
terials from the landing place to the site of fence on 
the hill-side on the backs of horses, and without carts, 
would cost a good deal. 

2430. Sir John Colomb. — You are talking of what 
is practically a deer fence? — Yes, for mountain sheep, 
about six feet, with, three barbed wires and three plain 
wires, and very strong straining posts. All the 
tenants were obliged to pay, within six months, a 
substantial portion (averaging about two years’ rent) 
of the arrears due by them. They had little difficulty 
in doing this out of their earnings at the construc- 
tion of the walls, fences, roads, and other improve- 
ment works, and from the sale of live stock. It was 
fully considered by the Board as to whether it would, 
be wiser to put up wire fences than stone walls, 
and it was agreed to put up the stone walls, at 
a greater cost for the reason I have explained. The 
works were in progress for about five years, and the 
total expenditure in improvement works was £8,589, 
from which may be deducted £3,514, received for 
rent and arrears, leaving a net expenditure 
of £5,075, to which is to be added the purchase 
price of the fee-simple of estate and of tenants’ interest 
in holdings taken up, amounting together to £5,472, 
making the total net cost of estate £10,547. That is 
to say the Board bought this estate in the Land Judge’s 
Court in the open market ; it had been for sale for 
a number of years and there were no bidders ; the 
Board bought it for £5,000, and expended upon it 
£8,589, and deducting from that expenditure the rent 
collected, the net cost of the estate to them was 
£10,547. 

2431. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Wherever you men- 
tion the total expenditure on. improvement works do 
you include part of the salaries of your own depart- 
ment ? — Yes ; the officers immediately in charge, but 
my salary and the salaries of all the principal officials 
are charged against general administration. The 
gangers, foremen in charge of works, surveyors, clerks 
of works, are put down against the expenditure on the 

2432. But none of the clerical work or ad- 
ministrative work ? — No ; the amount paid to sur- 
veyors and clerks of works is apportioned against 
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p ' L ‘ the first instance to a suspense account. 

Mr; H. 2433. It appears given in the reports that adminis- 

Doran. trativ© expenditure during the year was £30,504; 

is any part of that charged against the expenses 
of the improvements ? — No. The Board were of 

opinion, having regard to the bad reputation 
which the 'Clare Islander had in the payment of 
rent and rates, and the remote situation of the island, 
that the Land Commission might decline to make any 
substantial advance in respect of the sale price of the 
holdings, without requiring a guarantee under the Act 
of 1894 for a considerable sum.- 

2434. The Chairman. — Just explain that, will you; 
you bought this estate with your own funds? — Yes, 
but the Board could sell it as an ordinary landlord 
would through the Land Commission to the tenants 
and get back the sale price and thus recoup their funds. 
The advance in respect of tho purchase of each hold- 
ing by the tenant would, under ordinary condition, be 
made by the Land Commission. 

2435. Having bought it in the open market you 
could sell it direct to the tenants, or you could sell it 
through the Land Commission, is that so ? — Yes. 

2436. You decided to sell it direct to the tenants ? — 
Yes. 

2437. You came to the conclusion because you 
thought the Land Commission would not advance the 
money ? — The Land Commission, in the two previous 
purchases we had negotiated, stopped a large sum on 
the grounds of insufficient security. This was done 
in the case of the Ffrench estate, which was sold to the 
tenants at sixteen years’ purchase, and having regard 
to their action in connection with that estate the 
Board thought they probably would say they would 
not accept any responsibility about Clare Island. 

2438. Explain please about the refusal of the Land 
Commission? — The Board decided to sell it direct to 
the_ tenants themselves, for two reasons — first that they 
believed the Land Commission would not agree to take 
any responsibility in connection with the sale of that 
land, or in other words would agree to advance only a 
small sum. 

2439. Mr. Bryce. — I think what Lord Dudley 
wishes explained is the refusal of the Land Commis- 
sion in the case of the other estate that you mentioned. 
You never asked the Land Commission about this ? — 
No. 

The Chairman. — I would like you to explain 
that in order to make us understand why you thought 
the Land Commission would refuse in this case. 

Mr. Bryce. — It is set forth on page two of his 
Memorandum — why the Land Commission refused in 
the other case. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — You can take it up by say- 
ing we did this because on the Ffrench estate, so and 
so happened. 


2440. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneix.— "W as the* 
leading difficulty in the matter, the fact that ° n ? 
Commission would not sell to the tenant* ani 
holdings ? That was one, bat that 

the passing of the Act of 1899. “ et oa 

2441. Did not that continue after the Act of irqa, 
— Yes, up to passing of the Act of 1899. 

2442. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You did not go to th. 
Land Commission because they had already • 
the Ffrench estate?— The Board decided they wlu. 
not approach the Land Commission in connection 
with the sale of this estate, for in the case of tho 
Ffrench estate— the first estate purchased and soM 
by them— the Land Commission retained as a euara* 
tee deposit £1,917 out of a total purchase price of 
£9,268, on the grounds of insufficient security not 
withstanding the fact that in the case of the Ffrench 
estate one-third of the entire area was untenanted 
land, for which a grazing tenant had been pa-yin? 
£182 10s. a year, while the rental of the tenanted nor- 
tion was £400 a year; that is to say, the annual value 
of the untenanted land on the Ffrench estate was 
about one- third of the rental. The entire was sold 
to the tenants at sixteen years’ purchase of the 
rental ; notwithstanding this low price the Land Com- 
mission retained £1,917, as already, stated, out of & 
total of £9,268. The Board considered when they 
had acted in that way in connection with the Ffiench 
estate which was in comparison with Clare Island a 
very good one, that they would practically decline to 
advance anything in connection with Clare Island 

2443. Does it come to this, they advanced £1,917 
short ? — Yes, of the sale price of the holdings. 

2444. Sir John Colomb. — Retaining it as a guaran- 
tee ? — Yes. 

2445. The Chairman.— £ 1,917, which would other- 
wise have come to you as the landlord? — Yes. 

2446. Are they still retaining that? — No; the Board 
got an Act passed the year after to get over this diffi- 
culty, authorising the Land Commission to accept 
from the Congested Districts Board a guarantee that 
they would make good any default arising from the 
repayments of the annuities to the extent to which 
it would be made good if the guarantee were retained. 
That is to say, they accepted a formal guarantee that 
they would make good any deficiency instead of retain- 
ing the money against the deficiency. 

2447. Therefore if that had been the state of the 
law at the time you bought the Ffrench estate instead 
of yon having £1,900 in cash deducted from what was 
due to you you would have been paid in full by the 
Land Commission, as you would have practically 
pledged yourself to that extent to them ? — Yes, that is 
now the law. The Board guarantee all their opera- 
tions, so as to save the Land Commission from the loss 
that would result froim the annuitants failing to pay 
what they had agreed to pay. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock a.m. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.0. (Chairman; ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C., m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.;, Walter Kayanagh, Esq,, d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. 

Walter Call an. Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Henby Doban further examined. 


2448. The Chairman. — Mr. Doran, last night, I 
think, when we rose you were telling us about the 
financial arrangements with regard to the purchase of 
Clare Island?— Yes, my lord- 

2449. Will you continue from that point ? — I gave to 
you the cost price of the estate and the amount ex- 
pended in worK, and the net cost price after deducting 
the amount of rent collected within the period that the 
Board had the estate on hands. That net cost was 
£10,547, for an estate that only cost £5,056. 

2450. You said you spent £10,000 on an estate 
which originally cost you £5,000?— The Board spent 
£8,589. They collected from rent and arrears £5,514, 
leaving the net cost of the estate £10,547. When the 
Board were in a position to sell the estate the Land 
Commission had no power to make an advance to the 
tenant of a “ small holding ” on the estate owned by 
the Congested District Board, that is, they liad no 
power to make an advance to a tenant if his rateable 
value was less than £10 ; consequently they could not 
at that time sell more than about twelve of the hold- 
ings on Clare Island. 

2451. I am sorry to interrupt you, but did that dis- 
ability apply to ordinary landlords? — No. 

2452. Only to the Congested District Board as land- 
lord? — Yes; only to the Congested District Board as 
landlord. No advance could be made to enable a 
tenant to purchase a “small holding” from the Con- 
gested District Board, .and a “ smallholding ” was de- 
nned as one with a rateable value of less than £10. 

2453. Then the Congested District. Board, as a land- 
lord, were in a position of great difficulty as compared 
to any other landlord in Ireland ?— Yes. The intention 
of the Legislature apparently was to oblige the Board to 
raise the holdings that they were dealing with to that 
standard ; but the same Act made no provision to en- 
able them to da that. So the enactment brought the 
Board into an impossible position, inasmuch as they 
■could buy estates in globo, but they could not sell 
through the Land Commission any holdings under £10 
rateable value, and, as I have just said, the Land 
Acts under which they were operating did not make 
sufficient provision to enable them to get land to raise 
the small holdings to a £10 standard. The conditions 
made operations by the Board impossible on a large 
scale, 

2454. Mr. Kavanagh. — Was that the Act of 1903?— 
This was the Act of 1896. 

2455. The conditions are different in the last Land 
Act, are not they ? — Yes. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — That is what I wanted. 

. 2456. The Chairman.— But what vou are talking of 
is the passing of the 1896 Act, is ‘it not ?— Yes. I 

nm talking of the time the Board were dealing with 
Clare Island, an estate they had purchased with their 
funds, . and explaining to the Commission the diffi- 
culties which the Legislature placed in their way to 
dispose of property purchased hy them, for they found 
i mpossible in practice to comply with the condition 
^ndaid ged tliem t< * raise the holdings to a £10 

2457. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Doran, that 


restriction is under the 1896 Act, which states that 
when land is purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board for the benefit of more than one congested dis- 
tricts county the Board shall make a request to the 
Land Commission for portion of the money, which is 
to be treated as an advance for the benefit of such 
counties, but the Land Commissioners shall not make 
any advance in respect of any purchase from the Board 
of a small holding as defined in the Purchase of Land 
Act, 1891? — That is what I mean. The Board were 
operating under the Act of 1891, which defines a small 
holding. At the end of it you will find the definition. 

A small holding is to be a holding of less than £10 rate- 
able value. 

2458. The Chairman. — You were trying to settle 
Clare Island 'before the Act of 1896 was passed, were 
not you ? — Yes ; the Board had bought the estate be- 
fore the Act of 1806 passed, but they were unable to 
sell it till the Act had passed. 

2459. Till the Act had passed ? — Yes. 

2460. 'Is the Bishop correct in thinking that it was 
the provisions of the Act of 1896 which hampered your 
operations ? — Yes ; the provisions of the Act of 1896. 

2461. Then, how does it arise that' the Act of 1896 
gave you power, as you have just said, to sell, and also 
hampered you at the same time. The thing would 
seem contradictory ? — That is exactly what it is. 
Under the provisions of the Act the Board found it 
impossible to make any satisfactory progress. They, 
'bought dare Island with their own funds under the 
Act of 1891. 

2462. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Under the Act of 
1891? — Under the powers which were vested in them 
under the Act of 1891. 

2463. Powers vested in them to buy? — To buy land 
in the interest of agriculture. 

2464. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Together with the 
amending Act of 1893 — Yes. 

2465. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to rateable 
value I want to know, Mr. Doran, is not it the case 
that the rateable value of land was fixed over forty 
years ago ? — Yes. 

2466. Is it not the case that since then there has 
been no revision, and can be no revision of the rate- 
able value of land ? — That is so in respect of land, 
but the valuation of a holding will vary with the 
value of the buildings on it. If a holding had no 
building on it when valued, and a house was put 
upon it the valuation of the holding would be 
increased in respect of the building. 

2467. Quite so. To raise the rateable value of 
land from £4 to £10 you must add to the £4 hold- 
ing, land, either in bits or in bulk, equivalent to 
£6 in order to reach the £10 rateable standard. Is 
not that so ? — Yes. 

2468. But on a holding where the rateable valua- 
tion is £4 for land and house, if you improve 
or rebuild the house so as to make it valued at £6 
more, although you don’t increase the economic value oi’ 
the land you increase the rateable value to £10; 
that is, if you add to a house such an amount of 
buildings or out-offices as to raise the value of the 
£4 holding- by £6, then it would be assumed that 
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that was a £10 holding, would it not, and it would 
then become a £10 holding ? — If you added £4 worth 
of land ? 

2469. First of all take the land separately ? — Yes. 

2470. The land is stereotyped in its value. Yes, 
and there is no means of altering it ? — No. _ 

2471. And, therefore, to raise the valuation of the 
land, supposing there was no house — to make it 
clear— on the £4 holding you can only raise that to 
£10 rateable value by adding to the £4 holding 
land of the value of £6, is not that so ? — Yes. 

2472. But, on the other hand, if you take a hold- 
ing with a house on the land, and you alter that 
house so as to increase the value of the house by £6 
a year ; then, although you have not increased the 
land you have raised the holding from a £4 holding 
to £10 ? — Yes. That would; be a very extreme case, 
because a person occupying a £4 holding, would not be 
likely to erect buildings that would be valued at £6. 

2473. That was merely to illustrate ? — But he might 
for instance, .put up a business house on a £4 holding. 

2474. The Chairman. — I see that all the difficulties 
that you labour under are set out in one of these 
Congested District Board reports, and therefore, per- 
haps, it is only waste of time to ask you to explain 
them ? — They are set out in the Reports. 

2475. But I understand that what happened is 
roughly that you bought, thinking that you 
had the power under the Act of 1891 to acquire 
estates. You purchased the Ffrench estate? — Yes. 

2476. That then your power was questioned, and 
you were advised legally that you had no power under 
the Act of 1891 ?— Yes. 

2477. Then the Act of 1893 was passed to give you 
the poweir that you required? — That is so. 

2478. That the financial arrangements under the 
Act of 1893 were unsatisfactory, and the Act of 
1894 had to be passed to help you in that, especially 
with regard to the guarantee deposit? — Yes; these 
difficulties are all set out in my Memorandum. But 
then the Act of 1896 prohibited the Land Com- 
mission from making an advance to enable a tenant 
to become a purchaser of a “ small holding.” 

2479. Would you say that again? — The Act of 1896 

prohibited the Land Commission from making an 
advance to a tenant on the Board’s estate, of a hold- 
ing, the rateable value of which did not exceed £10 — 
to enable him to purchase his holding from 

the Board. And I suggest that that was ob- 

viously introduced into the Act with a view 
to compelling the Board to create economic 
holdings, that ie, taking £10 as the standard ; 
while it made no provision whatever to enable 
them to do that, to give them the necessary powers 
to get more land, or to compulsorily migrate people, 
or anything of that kind. 

2480. I put it to you from another point of view. 
Of course, you know the history and I do not, 
but it seems to me possible that the view taken was 
this. The Act of 1896, as I understand it, first en- 
abled you to obtain money from the Land Com- 
mission for the purchase of the landlord’s interest 
in an estate. Is not that so? — Yes. 

2481. Previous to this Act of 1896 you had to buy 
the landlord out with your own money? — Yes. 

2482. The Act of 1896s gave you for the first time 
power to obtain money from the Land Commission to 
purchase an estate? — Yes. 

2483. It also at the same time made certain pro- 
visions, did it not, for discharging the guarantee de- 
posit ? — That was done by the Act of 1894. 

2484. Is not it possible that the Government of the 

day took the view that, while it gave power to you 
to borrow from the Land Commission money for the 
purpose of buying those estates, and also for getting 
+£ ee exten ' fc of the 'guarantee deposit, that ; t 

thought it necessary, as . a security to the State-- 
I daresay it was a mistaken view— that money should 
only be advanced to tenants of over £10 valuation 
in order to secure the Board against loss ?— Yes ; but 

Mdfa ^ » —*« 

2485. Remembering that there was no guarantee 

deposit ?_But although the Land Commission did S 
retain the guarantee deposit the Board were obliged 
lt+ SI I e + if , guar » ll ^ e their own funds to the 

extent that such deposit would be retained by the 

W** of insufficient 


money, to give a guarantee for the amount 


they would 


liberate the money which the Land Commission 
sidered that holdings were insufficient security forT" 
Board had to give a guarantee, which was in 't the 
of a resolution by the Board, that they became ' 
sible for any deficiency which might result Iron??' 
faulting annuitants to the extent which the suai-a^ 6 " 
deposit would cover. • 6 ‘p 6 

2486. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— And that 
good to the present day ?— To the present day C ?,! 
another form. •” 


The y. we ™ obliged, in other words, if 1 the 
Land Commission did not hold back - 


any of the 


in a less advantageous position than ordinary land 
lords who sell?— Yes, you are every day mortgadna 
your credit to the Land Commission, because von 
have to -guarantee tlio repayment of the annuities of 
holdings sold by the Board. 

2483. The Chairman — That is optional, is not ifl_ 

No ; it is not optional. 

2489. Are the Land Commissioners bound?— They 

could decline to make the advance. 1 

2490. Are they bound to ask for such a guarantee?- 
They do it. 

2491. Mr. Sutherland.— A nd do you consider that 
it is in your power to give such a guarantee ?— It is. 

2492. The Chairman. — Do you know that the Land 
Commission are bound to ask for such a guarantee!— 

I think they arc if they have any doubt as to the 
security of a holding. 

2493. Surely, then, it is quite reasonable for 
the .State to say, “If we discharge you from 
-any obligation of guarantee, then you must 
not advance money to a tenant whose security is 
not good ” ? — I don’t object to it. I think it is a. 
fair working arrangement, but that it ought to be more 
limited than it is. The Board are always quite ready 
to guarantee for a limited period. 

2494. Most Rev. Dr .O'Donnell. — Was not it under I 

legislation antecedent to 1896 that the Board was j 
allowed to give its annual income as a guarantee for | 
the payment of instalments ? — Under the Act of 1894, , 

2495. After the enactment of the 1896 Act this , 

difficulty existed about sale to small holders? — Yes, ] 

2496. Tlio Board in years immediately following 1896 \ 

were not in a position to soil to small landholders- : 
under the Land Commission even by pledging their l 
income ? — No. 

2497. That was one of tlio reasons why the Board sold 
directly to the tenants and not through the Land 
Commission? — That was one reason, and another was 
the reason I stated last evening, which was supple- 
mentary, to that, that they considered that the Land 
Commission would probably advance only a very small 1 
proportion of the purchase money of the holdings, and 
they consequently decided to sell Hie- estate direct to 
the tenants. 

2498. Mr. Bryce. — May I ask you if you think there 

is any practical Inconvenience in the guarantee, Mr. 
Doran? — The only inconvenience that may probably 
arise is that it will affect the credit of the Board. The 
Board have a million and a half of money 

2499. Their present commitments? — No; but 
they have a million and a half of capital on which 
they work, from which they derive their main income, 
and that will be affected by this guarantee given in 
connection with sale transactions. 

2500. The credit will only be affected, will it not, 
as soon as there is failure to pay annuities on the part 
of the tenants? — But the guarantees stand against the 
credit of the Board. 

2501. I am quite aware of that? — And if the Trea- 
sury take the view that, they will hold the Board to 
the guarantees during the whole period of the repay- 
ment of tlio advances, the Board’s credit would be 
seriously reduced. 

2502. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you mean 
by credit — the Board does nod go into the open market 
to borrow money? What do you mean by the Boards 
credit ? — The Board have a million and a half of 
capital at their command- When they give these guar- 
antees securing the repayment of the annuities of hold- 
ings sold by them, their capital of a million and a half 
is the property to which that guarantee is applied ; 
that is to say, that it is from that sum of a million and 
a half that any deficiency would have to be met. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is not it rather from 
the interest of the million and a half which the Board 
receive, and from which, if there were default in P a ?‘ 
ment of annuities, the Treasurv might demand to be 
recouped, that is, might demand that the annuities 
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, ,i jj e made good; so that it is not the credit of "they took the ordinary means to realize their debt 13 , 190 a. 

Board that would be affected, but its ready money first, and that in the event of that failing to realize — 

' uld be diminished. The Board has no credit as the amount they required, the Board is to pay it. Mr. H. 

"“rt from the general administration of the country. 

Ts not that so? , , . . , , 

Sir Francis Mowatt — -Yes ; but it is, I think, a 
little academic. _ i . T , 

Mr. Bryce. — That is why I asked the. question. It 
is academic altogether. 

2503 Mr. Kavanagh.— How much do you consider 
vou have pledged already? -The Secretary will be able 
to tell that. I could not give the figures.* 


make a guess. 

Is it not the fact that if it in anywise hap- 
pened that there began to be default, the thing that 
would have to be given is merely a paper guaran- 
teeing payment — one body guaranteeing the other. I 
don’t see where the practical inconvenience comes, or 
why it is necessary to have much discussion about it. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Land Act of 1903, 

Sections 80 and 81, says that “ where an application 
is made to the Land Commission for an advance under 
the Land Purchase Act to a person purchasing any 
land from the Congested District Board, and that 
Board certify that the land is, in their opinion, 
sufficient security for the repayment of the ad- 
vance, the Land Commission shall sanction the 
advance.” And again, “if at any time the arrears 
of any purchase annuity payablet in respect of an ad- 
vance sanctioned in pursuance of a certificate of the 
Congested District Board are declared by the 
Land Commission to he irrecoverable, that Board 
shall pay out of the interest on the Church Surplus 
Grant to the Land Commission the amount of those 
arrears.” There is no guarantee, but there is a certi- 
ficate given, and that certificate is to this effect, that 
if default occurs in the payment of the annuity condition subject to 

referred to by the certificate the amount in arrear is J ' -*• iT -~ 

recoverable from the interest on the Church Surplus 
Grant. , _ . . 

The Chairman. — Originally the Land Commission 
kept your money? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They held back tne 
money at first. They first of all retained portion of 
the money as a guarantee deposit. Secondly, they 


2511. There has not been any case of default? — No. 

I have now got from the Secretary the total amount 
of the guarantees given by the Board. 

2512. Mr. Kavanagh. — That is already guaranteed ? 
—Yes ; £390,818; so they look serious on paper. 

.2513. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Then the capital 
sum against which that is a liability is how much? — 
£823,864. Now may I close this matter and proceed? 
The Board having decided to sell to the tenants direct, 
without the intervention of the Land Commission, 
looked into the financing by the Land Commission 
in connection with the decadal reduction system. 
That is to say, suppose a holding was sold to a tenant 
for £100, he repaid that £100 by an annuity for the 
first ten years of £4 ; for the second decade an annuity 
of £3 8s. Id. • for the third decade an annuity of 
of £2 18s. 9 d. After that, till the balance of the ad- 
vance was paid under the Land Commission procedure 
the occupier would have to pay an annuity of 
£2 10s. 5 d for the remainder of the period. 

2514. For a period of sixty-eight and a half years? 
— Yes. It would work out at about sixty-eight and a 
half years. The Land Commission declined to fix 
definitely the n number of years ; but the Board 
having got actuarial calculations made, satisfied 
themselves that these decadal reductions were really 
equivalent to a uniform annuity during a period of 
sixty-eight and a half years, of 3 i per cent. So they 
decided to sell the holdings direct to the tenants of 
Clare Island at a uniform annuity of 3£ per cent.— 
the same mode of financing subsequently adopted in 
the Act of 1903. They did this in order that the 
tenants might have their holdings in their improved 

subject to as low an annuity as could he 
arranged, and at the same time to cover as much of 
the capital which they expended as they considered 
reasonable. The effect of this was that they lost on 
Clare Island a sum of £879, exclusive of the interest 
on the purchase money of £5,000, which they had paid 
— that is for the four years they had it in hands. 

2515. That is about 17 per cent, excluding the inte- 
rest ? — Yes. Then considering that the tenants’ former 


nald^awav the money^n 'getting from the Board what rents were £483, and the Poor Law Valuation £507, 
has been called a guarantee. and that after an expenditure of £8,589 on improve- 

Most Bev. Dr. O’D cnneli,. — Therefore- the only ment work, the tenants got their improved holdings at 
point in the matter beyond what is merely academic is annuities amounting to £314, as against the former 
this, that the Board has in addition to its annual rent of £483, the Board were satisfied that they were 
grant a fixed capital bearing interest, and that when enabled to confer very substantial advantages on the 
these small purchasers make default, if ever they do, tenants without disproportionate loss to their funds, 
in repaying their instalments, the Land Commission The large expenditure made upon the island, I should 
can dock the Congested District Board of so much of like to point out, was earned exclusively by the 
the annual interest payable out of this capital. tenants, so that they had the advantage of earning 

2505-6. The Chairman.— Now, will you go on Mr. the money that was expended in the improvement of 
Doran ?— Yes. The Board having decided to sell Clare the holdings subsequently sold to them. 

Island directly to the tenants without the intervention 2516. Mr. Bryce. — Do you not consider, Mr. Doran, 

of the Land Commission that that is a very important point when you talk of 

2507. The Chairman.— Just before you go on, there the loss involved in that operation ; that a great part 
is one point which Sir Antony savs he would like to of that loss really is applied to the benefit of the 
have developed. Supposing any tenants default m inhabitants of the particular estates '—res. 
the payment of their annuities and the Land Oommis- 2517. That and the Dillon estates for instance ; 
sion come down upon the Congested Districts Board so that we ought to bear m mind in talking of these 
on the guarantee which they have given, what power losses, and hearing of them, that really a great part 
have the Board under this section which Sir Antony of the money represented by those losses has gone into 
has just read, what power have the Congested District the pockets of the people for whose benefit the opera- 
Board of trying to recover from the tenant ?— They tions have been undertaken ?— Practically all, except 
could sell out the holding and go into possession, but in the case of buildings, the cost of timber and roof- 
of course, that would be a very extreme step. ing and skilled labour. 

— , ’ , , y ./ 2518. Mr. Kavanagh.— A nd also it has been a bene- 

1. Can they do that ^after the financi^ JranMc- fit ^ ^ estate? _ 0hj of course; a very substantial 


tions are all completed? — -What the Land Commission 
would be obliged to do before they looked to the Board 
would be to! offer the occupation interest of the tenant 
in open market, and the Board would then, if the 
money so realised did not suffice to meet the demand 
of the Land Commission, have to pay up the deficiency. 

2509. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Have you had 
a case of that kind ? — No ; we never had a default in 
the payment of the annuities up to the present — not 


benefit to the estate. 

2519. And permanent? — And permanent. Several 
of the tenants on the island who had no stock when the 
Board took up the place saved some of their earnings 
during the period the Board were carrying on work. 
Some bought several sheep, and others bought a heifer 
or two in the hope of getting into stock. The Board, 
when the operations were completed, advanced to penple 
uuc . who had not sufficient stock sums not exceeding £15 

2610. This procedure does not seem to contemplate to purchase additional stock for their holdings, in 

any action by the Land Commission as against the order to give them a fair start. Those loans nave a 1 

defaulting tenant? Does it contemplate that when been punctually repaid by the Clare Islanders, and no 

there is a default on a receivable order the Land loss incurred ; and there has been very little difficulty 

Commission goes down to the Board and says, “Make in collecting the instalments, although those people 

good this default”?— I understood, Sir Antony, that who got the loans were practically paupers. 

* See answer to questions 2511-2. ^ 
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2520. Mr. Bryce. — And not only so, but up to the 
■ ,06 ' time when you began your operations they had been 
refusing to pay rents or taxes ? — Rent or taxes. The 
fact is that if you saw Clare Island as I saw it when I 
went first as inspector for the Board, you would be 
forced to the conclusion that even an ordinary well- 
disposed person on the island could not pay his way, 
because their tenure was of the very worst possible 
kind. Their crops were not protected as I explained 
yesterday, and a man who paid £6 rent was really not 
able to get any more out of his holding than the man 
that only paid £2 rent, for the reason that there were 
no fences to protect what was called his holding. 
The whole place was in such a state of chaos that in 
my opinion it was impossible for the bulk of the people 
to pay their way. Now, since it has been re-arranged 
in the way that I pointed out yesterday, and that 
each man has his own share of the cultivable or partly 
cultivable land on the island enclosed by a sufficient 
fence, and the right to graze a specified number of 
stock oil the commonage which covers two-thirds of 
the island, the people have settled down to make the 
most of their improved circumstances, and up to the 
present time not one of them has failed to pay his 
annuity although their holdings have been sold to 
them now for five or six years. 

2522. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I ask you a 
single question. What are the other industries of 
Clare Island? — None. No other industries except 
what they make from kelp, and in my opinion the 
people of Clare Island, if they had better 
means of transport for getting away the surplus pro- 
duce from the island to market, would be quite well 
able to live on the island without fishing. 

2523. No fishing?— They have land enough to live 
upon if they had improved facilities for marketing 
the produce and for the sale of their stock. 

2524. Is there no fishing? — No, sir, there is no 
fishing worth talking about, except that they get 
coarse fish for food round the rocks. 

2525. Who has the fishing? — They are near the 
fishing ground, but there is no harbour on the island 
in which any boat that cannot be hauled up on the 
shore would be safe. 

2526. The Chairman. — I see that the holdings were 
enlarged to an average of £6 13s. ?— The island was 
sold to seventy-six tenants, the poor law valuation 

' an< ^ ^* e -erage valuation of the holdings 

2527. So that in Clare Island, £6 13s. was your 

standard valuation of economic holdings? — Well, we 
fu V6 had, and, in my opinion, many of 

those £6 13s. holdings in Clare Island are, with few 
exceptions, economic if they had reasonable facilities 
tor the marketing of their surplus produce, and for 
the marketing of their live-stock. The Board has, for 
a few years, sent the Board’s steamer there once a 

! awa , y * heir stock for November fair 
at Westport, and the tenants have all availed them- 
selves of it, and sell their stock in November 
t hat ^ had t0 take out aH their stock 
in small boats, and really it is most surprising how 
it was that they were able to do it without havintr 
fa “ “Jidenfc If they wanted to bring I 
dS k in ° th «y would have to til it 

ow. . m a boat and row out sometimes in compara- 
bei0IS Westport fair, 

ery often they had to take out seventy or eighty cattl- 
“ 4 ‘hi'% « -tore foala, S 
if the " .I™ 1 ? * dangerous proceeding, 

it £ , B h”" d ““ ‘“8™ than, the use of the steamfr 
it will be a serious drawback to them because if 

as? 

2529. Sir John Colomb. — That in liw i j- 
horses in the army Has JL llke 
phance. for that ?4)h, ya “g f P ' 

kj r„r v “ “ put fe; £ 


2530. That is quite common with horses in 
army? — Quite common. 

2531. Sir Francis Mowatt.— And that is what v 0 u 
are alluding to as reasonable facilities ?— Yes The 
Board are now the owners of practically all the islands 
on the west coast ; that is, Inishbofin, Inishark 
Inishturk, Clare Island, Iniskea Island, Arranmore. 
in Donegal, and Tory Island. They have, within the 
last few years, purchased all those islands, and I 
think it is of the greatest importance, if the people 
are to remain on them, that they should have 'reason- 
able facilities for the safe transport of their live- 
stock to and from the mainland. 

2532. Would you consider that a couple of visits 
a year of the steamer to this island would afford them 
all reasonable facilities for the transport of tlieir 
stock? — I would. 

2533. And you consider their present holdings, » 
practice, economic? — I would. 

2534. How do they get the unsold stock lack?— By 
the steamer, which waits till after the fair, and take’s 
them back. It charges them a small rate. 

2535. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose they would 
almost take any price rather than bring them back?— 
That was the case. After these beasts had been 
treated as you have heard described, having swum out 
to a boat, and then cast out on the opposite side, and 
swum ashore, you can very well understand that the 
animals did not look very fresh the next day in the 
fair, and when there was not an active demand for 
cattle at Westport, these Clare Island people were 
very often left alone, and then in the evening, some 
cute persons, would get good bargains from them. 
But now, when they have the steamer to take back 
the cattle if they don’t get them sold, they are much 
stiller at the fair, and hold out for better prices, 

2536. And they actually will bring them back?— 
Yes ; they do now. There has been quite a remarkable 
improvement in the cattle on dare Island, owing to 
the fact that they have got through the Board good 
bulls, and I should say that since the Board bought 
the island the value of yearlings has increased 
fifty per cent. They used not to get more than £4 
for them, and now £6 is quite an ordinary price. 

2537. The Chairman. — Still, I don’t understand 
why these holdings should be economic in Clare 
Island and uneconomic in Mayo. Is it because the 
land is better in Clare Island or that the people work 
harder and are better farmers ? — No ; I can’t say that 
they are good farmers. 

2538. Wliat is the reason that accounts for this 
difference? — I think that an economic holding is one 
which you cannot fix exactly at £10. A £6 holding 
may be as economic in one place as a £10 holding 
in another. 

2539. But there is some reason for it, is not there? 
— There are many reasons. The £6 holding in Clare 
Island will feed more stock than a £10 holding 
inland. Owing to the difficulties of marketing the 
produce of their land and getting their food supplies 
and all that, a very large deduction had to be taken 
off what would be a fair rent under normal condi- 
tions, when fixing a fair rent for a place like Clave 
Island. 

2540. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the commonage in- 
cluded in the calculation? — Oh, yes; the commonage 
is included in the calculation. 

2541. Sir Francis Mowatt. — To put that in other 
words, would it be that if the ordinary facilities 
of an inland holding existed in Clare Island, the 
holding, which is now valued at £6 13s., would prac- 
tically be a £10 holding? — Yes, that is the deduction 
from my statement. An ordinary fair rent would be 
one fixed under what might be called normal condi- 
tions as regards proximity to markets and situation 
and other conditions affecting the value of the pro- 
duce. In this case the place is quite exceptionally 
circumstanced as regards remoteness and incon- 
venience. I gave you the number of cattle which the 
people had at the last Census taken by the Board. 

2542. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask a question, 
and I will go back. Now you have got at this num- 
ber which you give in your Memorandum of stock at 
the time they were being branded ?— Yes. 

2543. And branded by the Board? — Yes. 

2544. Now, could you make an approximate esti- 
mate of the value of that stock ? — Yes. 

2545. Could you now amplify that account of the 
stock by putting down what you consider a fau 
average price. I made it to be over £3,000 in value. 
Could you hand in a statement of what fair value 
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tou thought could be approximately put upon this 
i£k so that we may see what is the approximate 
total' value, because it is very important m this case. 
Taking my own ideas of the great depreciation of 
ctnok I make it out to be that, talcing seventy-six 
tenants and over £3,000 worth of stock, it works out 
Tt an average of six times the value of each man’s 
holding ? — Probably you are right Sir John It is 
in accordance with my statement that a £6 13s. hold- 
ing on this island would feed much more stock than 
3 holding at £6 13s. rent fixed under normal condi- 

tl0 2546. It is not a question of whether I am right, 
but I only want to know if you can hand in to the 
Commission a statement giving that approximately? 

2547 . One or two other questions. You made it 
a condition, didn’t you, that the tenants should pay 
within six months a substantial portion of their 
rent ? — Of their arrears. 

2548. And you estimate the average amount of 
arrears due as about two years? — The amount to be 
accepted in discharge of arrears due. 

2549. Now, was that a condition precedent — did 
they understand that the condition of paying up a 
substantial portion of their arrears was precedent to 
your operating on the place? — No; we started the 
works at once. I explained to them, by directions of 
the Board, the general scheme which it was proposed 
to apply for the treatment and settlement of the 
island, and I appealed to them to co-operate, and I 
said “ The Board are going to press you to pay two 
years’ rent, which seems rather hard, perhans. but 
you can earn it by making fences on lands which are 
to be your own, and the final result will be that 
instead of taking it out of your pockets it will come 
out of your arms for your own benefit.” 

2550. And the result was that the value of the 
labour which could be given in six months was equiva- 
lent to about two years’ rent ? — Not quite. 

2551. I mean about that ? — Some of them sold their 
surplus stock to supplement their earnings. 

2552. And did you keep to the six months — was 
that understanding fairly kept by the tenants — did 
you get that money in within the six months? — Not 
all within the six months; whenever we found a man 
who made a fair case for time we gave him the time 
he wanted. 

2553. But did the vesting order operate before they 
completed the discharge of their obligations? — No ; 
no tenant got the ownership of his holding till he had 
completed all the obligations put upon him, which 
they all did satisfactorily, having regard to their 
circumstances. 

2554. You told us that six years elapsed from the 
date of the purchase of the estate till the completion 
of the sale ? — Yes. 

2555. By the date of purchase I suppose you mean 
the date of getting the sanction of the Land Com- 
mission? — This estate was bought in the Land Judges’ 
Court, and was vested in the Board immediately 
after the purchase. 

2556. And it was not for six years that you were 
in a position to give a vesting order or whatever you 
call it to the tenants ? — It could have been sold a year 
earlier. 

2558. Was the six years the necessary time 
required to put the island in such order that you 
could convey it to the tenants, or were there ether 
reasons that prevented your completing the operations 
sooner ? — We could not, with the available men on 
the island, carry out all the works in a shorter period 
than four and a half years. They had to attend to 
the cropping of the land as well. 

2559. And from your knowledge you do not at- 
tribute any part of the delay to the insufficiency of 
the staff or machinery of the Congested Districts 
Board? — Well, at this time we were only beginning 
to deal with estates, and there was really nobody on 
the Estates staff but myself, and a clerk of works who 
resided on the island. 

2560. Is it not so, that whenever you take up an 
estate in this muddle, that inevitably, with all the 
alterations of the law and everything else to clear 
up the legal part of it, there must be a considerable 
time elapse between the purchase and the completion ? 

Yes, an estate which needs very much alteration 
cannot be dealt with in a shorter period than two or 
three years even under the most favourable condi- 
tions. 


2561. However you facilitate the legal arrange- Sept 180 6, 
ments, necessarily there must be very considerable — 
delay?— Yes; but if the Board had sufficient powers, Mr. H. 
capital, and staff to undertake a much larger volume Doran. 

of work than they can now attempt, they could deal 
with a large area at the same time, and therefore 
reasonable delay would not prolong the settlement of 
the whole area to be dealt with. 

2562. You mean that if the staff of the Department 

was sufficient to deal simultaneously all over the area 
instead of in succession? — Quite, or even a substan- 
tial part of the area. , 

2563. There is one point I *want to ask you. This 
condition of things in Clare Island you found on a 
property you purchased from a proprietor who had 
no power to alter it? — We purchased in the Land 
Judges’ Court. It was sold really by the mortgagees, 
an Insurance Company. 

2564. Putting my question in that way I think 
misled you, for this state of things is handed down 
from past times, but is it not the fact that since 1881 
owing to the Act of 1881 no landlord, no matter what 
his capital, or his energy, or anything else, could deal 
with the property as you deal with it under your 
Purchase of Land Act ?— Well, there was no landlord 
in the West of Ireland before the Land Act or since 
the Land Act who attempted to do anything of the 
kind in the development of his estate. In fact very 
few of them resided in the country for any consider- 
able portion of the year. 

2565. That may be unfortimate. However, I am 
not asking you that, but since 1881 no landlord 
could have attempted it? — No landlord attempted it 
since 1881, and no landlord did it before 1881 in the 
West of Ireland. Some striping was done, but no 
extensive or systematic scheme of development was 
attempted. 

2566. Is not it the case that in these congested 
places and out-of-the-way places the circumstances 
and traditions and habits of the people made it im- 
possible for a landlord to face the task of attempting 
to put holdings on a more economic basis than that 
described ? — My opinion is that the average landlord 
could have done a great deal to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his tenants, but very few tried. He could 
not have done it without incurring a substantial loss, 
and very few landlords were disposed to apply any 
of their income to the development of their estates 
or to the improvement of the condition of their 
tenantry, especially when they were in a slum con- 
dition. 

2567. The landlord contemplated that in addition to 
incurring the loss he had to face the certainty that he 
was going against the customs and traditions of the 
people, and, therefore, that aggravated his difficulty? 

— Yes, I have no doubt that many a landlord would 
be deterred from undertaking work of the kind from 
the knowledge that a great many of the people hold- 
ing their land in this unsatisfactory manner are 
opposed to any change. They would prefer to remain 
as they are; and the landlord might feel, especially 
if owner of a poor estate, that he would get very little 
thanks and no profit by his interference. That may 
have been the only reason which deterred well-disposed 
landlords from undertaking the task. I am stating 
the facts rather than theorising upon them, when I 
say that the owners of poor estates did practically 
nothing to develop or improve them. 

2568. Now, a final question. Is it fair to draw the 
conclusion that the Congested Districts Board was 
able to do what the landlord did not, or possibly could 
not do, by the fact that the people knew that great 
benefits would accrue to them, that they would become 
owners, that you could offer them great advantages, 
that the knowledge that the Government had behind 
them the Bank of England inspired hope, and they 
trusted you to do, and allowed you to do what a 
private landlord, however willing, would have found 
very difficult? — That is quite so. They know the 
Board’s only object was to benefit them, while there 
might be a suspicion entertained towards even a very 
excellent landlord that it was his interest to make a 
little out of them. 

2569. Mr. O’Kellt.— ‘ Would you explain what you 
meant when you said in reply to Sir John Colomb 
that if a landlord undertook the improvement of his 
estate he would be going against the traditions and 
habits of the people ?— I understood Sir John to refer 
to what I regard as a general fact in connection with 
such estates, th-t ». considerable portion of the older 
tenants who hold their lands under the unfavourable 


* See page 184. 
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and unsatisfactory conditions that we have been dis- 
cussing have an objection to have things altered. We 
frequently find some cranky person who will refuse 
under any circumstances to allow any changes to be 
made in the holdings. A considerable proportion of 
the older tenants do not desire a change, and a land- 
lord may have found it a most thankless and un- 
profitable venture to have attempted to do with his 
tenants what the Board have done in Clare Island. 

2570. But, thankless or unprofitable, don’t you 
think it was the duty of the landlord? — Well, I don’t 
think you ought to press me to go into that. 

2571. But don’t yoiz think a considerable improve- 
ment might have .been made in those holdings that 
you found to be squalid without moving the tenants, 
or changing them from one part of the property to 
the other ? — A great deal of good could be done except 
in cases where the holdings were held under extremely 
bad conditions. 

2572. Where the tenure was complicated? — There 
are a great many estates not at all as bad as those 
I pointed out yesterday, where the landlord could 
have done a great deal at comparatively little ex- 
pense, and where he didn’t do anything. 

2573. Don’t you think that if the landlord attempted 
to carry out reasonable improvements there would not 
have been any insuperable obstacles in the traditions 
and habits of the people? — Gh, no; and I don’t 
think Sir John suggested that. 

Sir J ohn Coeomb. — O h, no ; prior to 1881. 

2574. Mr. Sutheeland. — W hat was there in the 
Land Act of 1881 to discourage improvements on the 
part of the landlord ? — If he improved the estate 
before 1881 he could increase the rent to cover his 
outlay. Since the passing of the Act of 1881 the 
increased value of the land resulting from the land- 

' lord ! outlay on improvements would be assessed, not 
by him, but by the Land Commission, and he did not 
consider, I suppose, that it was prudent to expend 
money if the value of the improvement resulting from 
the application of his outlay was to be fixed by 
the Land Commission. 

2575. In fact it stopped' the improvements he used 
to carry out before the Act ?— Very few of the western 
landlords carried out any improvements — very few. 
AU the houses that you see through the West of 
Ireland have been put up by the people themselves. 
£very fence lias been put up by the people themselves. 
The only Estate works, that even a good landlord was 
expected to do, were to make a useful main drain, or 
accommodation road. If a landlord gave some timber 

or roofing from a plantation oh the estate, or some 
favour of that kind, you would hear a great deal about 
it, and he would be given more credit for it than he 
ought to expect. The landlords of the West of Ireland, 
generally speaking, with very few exceptions, never 
' of 6 their S ^tatM COUld av0ld ijl the development 

BoS “ Cl6ar fr ° m ^ herita « 6 the y left Your 

oS S ; ^ ,KeLLY — What was there in Act 
of 1881 to discourage improvement on the part of the 

257 ? ? ^d h d AOt ° f v 881 every encouragement. 

2578. And do you know that many a man, who 
made an improvement in his holding, made it in the 
hi^ren^S SUCh i^emenfe would result in 
H g rucreased ?— Well, the Act certainly 
did not contemplate that, and, in fact, contains what 

tenantThf i SufEc . le " t Provisions to secure to the 
tenant the value of his improvements. Where a 
Sued WaS being ^ revised, the holding was 

sion aud condition by the Land Commis- 

S , ai \ d ™ en > from the estimated present value was 
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2581. It is a striking case, I think, you considered 
—It is a striking case. One thing further I W0 ?L 
like to add is that the tenants want more assistant 
from the Board, or from some other source toward 
fitting them to make the most of their land • to 'em 
ploy better methods of husbandry ; and other matte™ 
that are referred to in my memorandum under the 
head of agricultural development. 

2582. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— But would voi 
not go further in explanation, and say that 
with the progress of land purchase and sale, and tha 
acquisition of a proprietary interest in their holdings 
by tenants, not only in the congested districts but 
throughout Ireland, are synonymous with the ’com- 
mencement of a new time for these tenants, with the 
growth of industry, the practice of thrift, and the 
avoidance of everything like agitation? Unless land 
purchase has that effect it will be more or less of a 
failure. 

2583. But has not it had that effect wherever the 
Land Purchase Act has extended? — Yes, to a very 
large extent, but not to the extent which it 
have if it were followed up by an effort on the part 
of the Government, to help, educate, and induce the 
people to manage their land better through the agency 
of well-considered agricultural development schemes 
throughout the whole country. 

2584. Mr. Beyce. — You don’t think enough is being 
done in that way at present ?— Practically nothing 
has been done. The Department of Agriculture have 
charge of that. 

2585. They do not follow you up? — They do not 
follow us up as they ought. They do not follow us 
up practically. They have done a good deal in the 
matter of live stock, but in the poorer districts of Ire- 
land the result of thedr efforts is not appreciable. 

Sir Eeancis Mowatt. — We shall have an opportunity 
of hearing the Board of Agriculture. 

2586. The Chaxeman. — Yes, certainly. Can you tell 
us — can you give us some examples, can you tell us 
what they ought to have done?— -Yes, I can. For in- 
stance, the Board re-arrange the rundale holdings on 
the properties they purchase, and give the tenants 
their new holdings in as convenient a manner as 
possible under the circumstances. In the case of 
crowded villages some houses are removed and new 
houses built. Houses that were in a bad condition 
have been improved, and the general sanitary condi- 
tion of the dwellings very much improved. But 
although the people on the properties dealt with by 
the Board have now got their share of the land in .a 
manner that would enable them to make the most out of 
the land, they are getting no help either educational 
or in any other way to ■ aid them or stimulate them 
in developing the new holdings, with the result that 
although, speaking generally, they are applying much 
more labour to them than they did formerly, yet it 
does not yield the remunerative results that it would 
if directed by skilled instructors. The Board’s opera- 
tions ought to be considered only the initial step in 
agricultural development. It is impossible to suc- 
cessfully apply development schemes to holdings held 
under a chessboard tenure like those shown coloured 
on that map, but when the lands are striped the 
Department of Agriculture should follow up the 
work of the Board immediately, and lose no time in 
assisting the people to take full advantage of their 
better arranged holdings, and to apply themselves 
earnestly to the development of them, which would 
be an easy matter if suitable methods and schemes 
were adopted. 

2587. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In justice to the 
Department of Agriculture, is not it correct to say 
that up to a short time ago the Congested Districts 
Board considered itself charged with the duty of 
promoting agriculture and industries in the congested 
districts ? — Yes. 

2588. So that the understanding at all events— I 
won’t say whether it was right or wrong — under .which 
the Department of Agriculture worked-, was that there 
was a division of labour, the Congested Districts Board 
having to look after, agriculture in the congested 
districts, while the Department was to concern itself 
with agriculture outside them. In or about two years 
ago, the agricultural duties which were performed by 
the Congested Districts Board were transferred to the 
Agricultural Department, So that. your remarks would 
be applicable only for the last two years ? — I would 
like it to be clearly understood that I am making no 
attack upon the Department. My complaints ' apply 
equally to the Agricultural Department of the Con- 
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, . -nietricte Board, and to the Department of to the matter at all, because I believe that if agricul- gw ia, 1908. 
jested not f 0 ^ 0w U p develop- tural development be not taken up on sound lines and — 

Agriculture > u t y re _ al . ed by the Congested in a thorough manner involving a large expenditure Mr. H. 
■SLS Rotrd The Congested Districts Board had of money, the agricultural resources of the country Doran, 
DlSt Wculturai department of its own before the win remain undeveloped. The landholders m 
rf of Agriculture was formed, but no the poor districts, will not get a fair chance of 1 m- 

DepaitmenD^^ ^ yen t0 the Board’s estates. proving their condition, and will not be in a position 

to make a- large number of their present holdings 
economic, which are now uneconomic. 


special attention was given 

2589 'Who was the head of the Board’s agricultural 
j„„Ar+ment ? — It was worked from the Land Commis- 
Sty MV. Wrench and Mr. Porter. They had 
“tomes very much like what the Department of Agri- 
culture have now, and they had itinerant instructors. 

2590 Did they work agriculture or merely the stock 
mrt of it®— They worked both. They were successful 
m the improvement of cattle, but I do not consider 
+W were successful at agricultural development. 

That is to say, the itinerant instructors did little or 
no good, although they were competent, experienced 
mea. 

2591 The Chairman.— Did the Board have itinerant 
instructors?— Yes. The Board had itinerant instruc- 
tors and the Department of Agriculture are now 
depending upon itinerant instructors, as far as I can 
see for agricultural development. I refer to 
the matter because I think it is of vital importance 
to the poor districts that agricultural development 

should be taken up in a thorough and effective manner, . . . 

snd it is my opinion that an itinerant instructor has guaranteed by the 'Congested Districts Board and the 
little or no influence upon the people of these poor Congested Districts Board guaranteed by Dr. 


j. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — I think that is 

the opinion of the Department of Agriculture ?— It m 
their desire, and has been over and over again im- 
pressed on me by Sir Horace Plunkett. I must say 
that in justice to him. 

2597. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As dealing with 
the transformation of Clare Island, and the punctual 
repayment of instalments, were not the Board rightly 
or wrongly so apprehensive in approaching the purchase 
of Clare Island that they took a money guarantee from 
the late Archbishop of Tuam and from Mr. William 
O’Brien for the repayment of these instalments in a 
certain number of yeans? — They took a guarantee 
which implied the payment of money in the event of 
the failure of the holders to meet their engagements. 

2598. But the guarantors have not been called upon 
to pay up any amount ? — No. 

2599. The Chairman. — Was the Land Commission 


McEvilly and Mr. O’Brien l — 1 The Board bought Clare 
Island with its own funds and sold it direct to the 
tenants. 

2600. Mr. O’Kelly. — I s it not a fact that you 
would not have purchased Clare Island unless you 
yourselves got a collateral guarantee from the Most 
Rev. Dr. McEvilly and Mr. O’Brien ? — I think they 
would not. But, at the same time, I think it was 
an insult to the people to distrust them to that extent. 

2601. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not 
approve of the transaction. But was it not a fact ? — 
It was a fact, my lord. 

2602. The Chairman. — Is there anything with re- 
gard to the Leonard estate? — I think you may pass 
over that. 

2603. The Chairman. — I want you to go back for 


2592. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What instructor ? — It- 
inerant instructor. A man going round a large dis- 
trict usually on a bicycle, coming, say, to a particular 
townland every two or three months to tell the people 
how foolish they are not to manage their business in 
the way he describes, and then disappearing for 
.another long interval. 

2593. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The responsibility 
for any ill success that has attended our labours is to 
be divided. Only for the last two or three years can 
we hold the Department of Agriculture responsible ? — 

I don’t want to fix the responsibility at all. I would 
like to make that clear. I hope in any observations 
I make it will be clearly understood that I am making 
no reflections upon the Board or upon the Department 

of Agriculture, or upon Sir Horace Plunkett, of whom, 6UUU . ' xu f ' . x ” “““ ■C'“ ““??“■ 

I may be allowed to say I declare myself to be a moment to the Ffrench estate I want you to tell 

- disciple. I am a thorough believer in his sincerity us about this Ffrench estate. There is a Board s reso- 

v- , t ~ jit lution applying for compulsory powers and additional 

funds ? — Yes. 


and his earnestness, and I agreei with most of what he 
has said and done. I am, therefore, making no attack 
upon him. I am obliged to refer to the working of 
these agricultural departments for this reason— to put 
it shortly, that in my opinion the congested districts, 
as a whole, can be far more benefited through agricul- 
tural development than by migration, because over a 
considerable area of the congested districts, as I ex- 
plained yesterday, migration does not appear to be prac- 
ticable, while agricultural development can throughout 
the entire districts doi a great deal of good if effective 


methods of instruction, organisation, &c., be applied yesterday. 


2604. Was the resolution passed by the Congested 
Districts Board in favour of compulsory powers caused 
by the difficulty which they had experienced with re- 
gard to the Ffrench estate? — No ; but the result of their 
treatment of the Ffrench estate was considered by 
them to be so satisfactory that they desired to pur- 
chase other estates of a similar kind, but failed to get 
any for nearly two years, and in the meantime they 
passed this resolution, which, I believe, was read 


a maimer that the people will respond to. There is 
no doubt of it. I believe it is no exaggeration to say 
that the value of the produce throughout the congested 
districts could be doubled. Not in quantity, perhaps, 
alone, but by better market facilities, better hus- 
bandry, the introduction of good seeds, and the other 
improvements I have enumerated in my Memorandum. 
That would be more than, any migration scheme 
would accomplish. 


j. The Chairman. — It was not, but this is it : 

“ That the Congested Districts Board is in possession 
of information through its inspectors that there are 
large tracts of land that could be used to enlarge the 
holdings of small occupiers and promote schemes of 
migration in congested districts. The Board are, 
therefore, of the opinion that it will be impossible for 
fbgm to give due effect to this important department 
of their work unless more funds are placed at their 


Mr. 0 'Keii.y.— -W hat i. tie interval between the disposal, and compulterj powers given to them to 
appearance of an itinerant inatmotor in one parish ace™, lands at valne. I want 

and Ms re-appearance 1-As jon are Chairman of the J™ « s 

Majo Co. Council, and thS the Department in- J>id the > Bpaad find that there wae diffietotj m 

form me that yon have control of all these schemes, toying estates “ S ,ot .° ’“^ey ponjd not get any, 

in your county? yon ought to be able to answer that »r “ I was the inspector at that fame dealing 

question. The Department oould not give me any with the land business, and during that interval the 

information as to the details of these county schemes? Board could not get any except the three estate. I 


When I asked for details they referred me to the 
County Councils. 

2594. Would two years be the interval? — I was 
hoping it would be only a couple of months at most, 
but I would like to have the instructor at the elbow 
•of the man to be instructed every other day. 

'• Is it not a fact, Mr. Doran, that these 


have described, which had been for _. — 
awaiting sale in the Land Judges’ Court and could 
not he sold. The Board purchased them at a low 
price — the Ffrench estate, the Leonard estate, and 
dare Island. These were all bought in the open 
market, but the Board were unable to enter into 
negotiations with the owners of any other estates. 

2607. Was that because you had not enough money, 


itinerant instructors have contributed in no small or because they asked too much? — They could then 
way to discredit the work of the Department in many have bought a few more estates with their own money, 
■parts of the country? — I would not like to express because they had not their funds so widely dis- 

an y opinion on that. I am only justified in referring tributed as now. 

* See page 5. 
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2608. What was the reason you could not 'get these 
estates ? — Because the owners were not disposed to 
offer them to the Board. The Board was a new 1 
body, and I think owners were doubtful as to how the 
Board would treat them in their negotiations. Now, 
the owners of properties have no objection whatever 
to enter into negotiations with the Board. 

2609. And, as you say they do not offer estates unless 
you approach them and try and treat with them? — 
No ; we do not approach them, except where I 

, happened to learn either indirectly or through the 
agent that the landlord was disposed to sell. Many 
owners would consider it an impertinence if I were 
to ask them if they would sell their estates before 
they expressed their willingness to do so. 

2610. Therefore the reason that the Board passed 
that resolution was because they thought it impossible 
to get hold of the estates which they wanted — the 
tenanted and untenanted land ? — Yes. They found 
they could not get them, and if they were offered in 
large numbers they had no money 'to buy, so they also 
asked for more funds. 

2611. As far as the tenanted land is concerned there 
is no difficulty like that at the present time ? 
— Tenanted ? 

2612. You can get as much tenanted land as you 
want? — If we were able to deal with it quickly the 
Board ought to be in a position to buy more tenanted 
land than they have bought, but, as I pointed out 
yesterday, they think it is a mistake to buy more 
tenanted estates until they have secured more un- 
tenanted land to enlarge the small holdings. 

2613. You told us two days ago that compulsory 
powers are needed at present in order to enable you 
to acquire grass lands? — Grass lands, yes. 

. 2614. My point is this : is it the case that compul- 
sion is needed now for a thoroughly different object 
from that which necessitated it when the resolution 
was passed? — No ; identically the same object. 

2615. The same object?— Yes. The Board wanted 

untenanted land then as well as now— the scheme 
that the Board have now in operation was what they 
had then, but they are now prepared to enter upon 
much larger transactions. 

2616. I understand that in those days you could not 
getany land, tenanted or untenanted ?— That was so. 

And the diffic uRy was to obtain an estate 
with tenanted and untenanted land upon it for the 
purpose of improvement? — Yes. 

2618. Now I understand you can obtain a certain 
amount of land both tenanted and untenanted, and 
you can acquire a great deal of tenanted land, but 
you cannot acquire sufficient untenanted land, and 
therefore you need compulsion for that ? — Yes. 

2619. Is not that wha.t I say— that there is a differ- 
ence now is the necessity for compulsion ?— I 
take this resolution to mean that the desire of the 
Board was to get compulsory powers to acquire suit- 
abie estates, that is estates comprised mainly or 
entirely of untenanted lands. 

2620. Do you think this applied to tenanted land ?— 
l think it _ applied mainly to untenanted land. But 
the resolution was. loosely drafted. 

2621 What was the use at that time of having 
compulsory powers for the purchase of untenanted 
la ™ you could not get tenanted land as well? 
—Ihe Board were seeking suitable estates, and 
they did not consider them suitable when they had 
not the means of enlarging the small holdings. The 
Board considered a suitable estate would be one cir- 
cumstanwd like the Ffrench estate. There, within 
land TW the Tl ate iJ W3S tenanted and untenanted 
She? sf 1 Lw° Ul 1 d b ° t qUlte a suitable estate. 
A ?™_T? at)le class , of esta te would be a tenanted 
co^M anni a v m f g + r rp - lus untenanted land that they 
t he lm P r °vement of tenanted pro- 
f Th ° Wh °l® trouble throughout was to get the 
remedy for congestion— to get untenanted land. 

2622. Then as regards untenanted land— do you al- 
ways wait until the landlord approaches you ?— Yes al- 

1 % hav % never cau6ed an y local trouble 
through failure of our negotiations. And when we 

tfoTiffl, S *“* b " a "* d J' 40 re-IP® B.goti,- 

M T AcD op™m. —I don’t think you quite 
h,s Lordship’s question. 7 q 

^623. The Chairman-. — You told us just now that 
you always waited for the landlord to approach you 
and offer his land, because you thought if you 
^proached him he might consider it an impertinence? 
—yes , I thought you said untenanted land. 


2624. I asked you just now whether that was a l, 

your custom with regard to untenanted land?— s k 
stantially it is ; except that when I see land that suit 
the Board’s purposes I endeavour to get into ton H 
with the owner in some way. I try to find out in 
directly whether he is disposed to sell, and then T 
write either to him or his agent asking whether V 
owner is willing to sell to the Board and, if 60 t! 
name the price. ’ 10 

2625. What is your practical experience to-dav? 
Do you find that you have a great deal of difficult* 
m getting untenanted land?— Yes; especially where 
we want it most. 

2626. And is the reason of that because the land 
lord will not sell at any price, or because the price 
is generally more than you can afford?— I would sav 
that it was because he would not sell except he got 
more than the value of it J such a price as the Board 
would not give. 

2627. He won’t sell unless he gets a price which 
you cannot afford to give ? When you mean un- 
tenanted land, do ybu mean land which is entirely 
in the hands of the landlord ? — I prefer calling it 
non-residential land — non-residential holdings. Ve- 
have in certain cases negotiated with an occupier 
who was a tenant-purchaser, and then redeemed the 
advance from the Land Commission, thereby acquiring 
the fee-simple. We have in other cases bought grass 
lands direct from the owner in fee when he 
had them let under temporary lettings, and. 
got clear possession on the termination of the letting. 
And we have in a few cases bought the occupation, 
interest of a tenant after we had learned from die- 
landlord the price he would accept for the ownership, 
in fee. We have also, in a few cases— very notable 
cases they have latterly become, near Newport 
on the Stoney and O’Donnell estates— bought the 
tenant’s interest in grass lands in anticipation of 
being able to acquire the ownership in fee. The 
Board, having some of these farms in hand for five 
or six years, have been very severely censured for not 
disposing of them, though those who censure them 
have been informed more than once that the- 
reason the Board had not disposed of them is that 
they are merely tenants and could not parcel them, 
out, as they had not yet acquired the ownership in 
fee. 

. 2628. Have you ever found that you have difficulty- 
in getting the land, not only by reason of the land- 
lord not wishing to sell or wanting to sell at a higher- 
price than you could pay, but by reason of the tenant 
not wishing to sell his interest ? — Well, we have pro- 
ceeded very cautiously, and I can hardly give a satis- 
factory answer to that. We have opened negotiations- 
with very few persons we have not dealt with. There- 
are only a few cases where the Board made offers- 
where they have not finally arranged to buy the land. 

2629. You have not approached people unless yon. 
have some understanding that they would be likely to- 
come to terms? — No. 

2630. But surely the question of price is important. 
You would come to terms if the price would be satis- 
factory. But surely there must have been cases where- 
you approached either the landlord or the grazing; 
tenant, and found that ultimately you could not. 
come to terms as regards price ? — Oil, yes. Not 
many, but there are some. 

2631. Have you found difficulties, not only with 
the landlord, but with the tenant ? Have you found 
that you could not buy out the tenant’s interest at 
your price? — Yes, we have found it more difficult to- 
deal with the tenant than the landlord. 

^31. As far as the acquiring of land is concerned,, 
your difficulty is not confined to one class? — Cer- 
tainly not. I would say the tenant or tenant-pur- 
cnaser would be much more unreasonable than the 
ordinary landlord. And if you are satisfied of the- 
great urgency of providing land for the benefit of 
congested districts, and consider that you are justified 
in taking the land required, you must be prepared 
to apply compulsion not alone to the landlord, but to 
the tenant, tenant-purchaser, or other person having 
a claim upon the land. 

2632. That is my point. The difficulty is not con- 
fined to one class. You have been in the habit of 
only approaching the people that you heard were 
likely to meet your terms. Your difficulties have 

“ereiy questions of price?— Yes. 

2633. For the reasons I have just mentioned, you 
have never found yourself against a blank- wall of 
absolute refusal to sell under any condition what- 
ever. We have never got that answer. 
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•Rpcause you never put vourself in the posi- which the tenant would have a difficulty in redeem- 5 lg l9M _ 
. 263 f; ^ a itf_!i°n a few bases' the price demanded ing?-I think the tenants would be likely to repudiate * 
tm Jdead wall, for it was so much in excess of the obligations imposed upon them, even without good ft.E 
priM the Board would give. whidi le ^ 2647. 3 ' Don't you think it is quite as likely that obli- 

0 S 5 sa? a “ /don't care ; I will stick to my land no gations will be repudiated undera ^J^te^system as 
Jstwhat price you offer”?— No ; nobody has given under a compulsory system ?— Most certainly not If 
niattei wnat price y a tenant voluntarily agrees to buy his Holding, say at 

^^rTfact in every case of failure to come to twenty-four years’ purchase, which is only worth twenty 
i S^it is that they have asked a price which you years’ purchase, nobody would sympathise with him in 
terttis it is ina.uj,ii j r J repudiating his own bargain. But if ihe price were 

C0 ^7 n is there in those cases a very wide diver- fixed compulsorily and that, soon after there was a 
between what these landlords or tenants asked failure of the potato crop or a big drop m the value of 
fnd what you were able to give?-In some cases it cattle, I am not at all sure that the tenant-purchasers 
very wffie, and in others it was not. . would not have local sympathisers in the repudiation of 

ntTo p n average cases where negotiations have the obligations arbitrarily imposed upon them. 

,S'£m you tod the gap aery 4de!-Well, the *«• Sir tew » 

atn varies a great deal in width. The Board have this : you say you don’t approach a landlord for the 
f^Lted the nolicv of making their offer the maximum purpose of buying his estate without having some m- 
price they will give ; and as a rule the offer has been dication beforehand that he will receive your offer in a 
accented. Those who have not accepted are persons good spirit? — That is so. 

•who held out for a price that the Board considered 2649. But cases may occur in which you may find it 


who held out for a price that the Board considered 
-they could not give. 


very desirable to purchase an estate regarding which 
you may have some hesitation as to the landlord’s 


2639. The price you considered impossible. Is that | eeli y Do j make myse i f understood ?— Yes. 
generally a long way from the__ price you consider 2650. Under nresent circumstances vou don’ 


icucxc*. .. ----a , . 2650. Under present circumstances you don’t make 

reasonable?— Yes, a long way. The scheme of migra- ttat approach to the landlord. You look elsewhere for 
tion which I outlined yesterday could not be carried laad t £ J buy. But if it became necessary for you to buy 
•out by voluntary agreement. It is exemplified in a particular estate, then, if you applied to the land- 
■bhis MaP; nom-residem ,al tenement in the lo £, a „ d ^ landlord said, “I won’t sell under any 

•county of over £25 poor law valuation is coloured circumstances,” and if you were satisfied that without 
•green on that map. that sale the tenants on the estate would remain in a 

2640. Don’t go into that question now as to how depressed condition, in such a case would it he desar- 
much available land there is? — I was going to give it a bp e to have a system by which the landlord would be 
shortly. The Board has bought any of these grass compelled to sell at a price fixed by arbitration ? — Oh, 
farms that the owners offered, and the few they bought yes . j think I answered it that way. 
are edged red on this map. Now the difficulty of 2651. Then you are of ojimon that compulsion, is 
working the schemes which I outlined yesterday is necessary in regard to tenanted land for relieving 

•quite apparent. Unless the Board can take in a large congestion ? — Yes, under the special circumstances in- 
area, instead of getting small patches here and there, dicated. 

they cannot open up the locality by making roads, nor 2652. You are also of opinion that compulsion would 
•can they . drain or otherwise deal with the district on be necessary in regard to a congested estate which a 
a systematic plan. If they acquire only scattered landlord does not want to sell, but the tenants of 
farms they cannot have any satisfactory scheme. which need relief? — Yes. 


farms they cannot have any satisfactory scheme. 

2641. Your point is really two-fold. Your reasons 
are two for asking for compulsory purchase. One is 


which need relief? — Yes. 

2653. Even when you have not got the material to 
put them into — because you remember you said you 


that in some cases there is an unreasonable spirit could find in Connaught land only sufficient to relieve 
shown in the negotiations fox the sale of land. The a certain portion of the congested estates — That is so. 
second reason is that you want the power to deal 2654. And there would remain a substratum of con- 
with the whole thing more comprehensively than you gested estates which you have to relieve, not by the 
■can now under the voluntary principle ? — I would addition of untenanted land, but by the other remedial 
not say there is an unreasonable spirit, in one sense, measures you referred to, juid which had such excellent 
No man can be found fault with for getting all he results on the Dillon Estate, in Clare Island, and else- 


■can for his land. For that reason, after we bought a 
few grass farms here and there, the owners and occu- 
piers of intervening farms would certainly hold out 
for an excessive price. 

2642. Mr. O’Kelly. — D on’t you think if you got 


where? — My view of compulsory purchase of tenanted 
land is that you should only seek to exercise compulsion 
on the owner of an estate of tenanted lands when you 
were satisfied that if that tenanted estate was not sold 
new, you would not be able to improve the estate at a 


•compulsory power to acquire untenanted land, you later period. That is to say, when you had land ad- 
should have power to acquire tenanted as well as jacent to it which you could utilise for the improve- 
untenanted land? — Speaking generally, I would say ment of the estate. But if the fact of the landlord 
no. I was only thinking of applying compulsory selling now or selling in three or four years does not 
purchase to tenanted lands where such lands were ad- seem to alter in any way the possibility of improving 
jaoent to grass lands acquired by the Board, and when the estate, then I see no immediate necessity for com- 
if they could not be improved while the Board had ad- pulsion. 

jacent untenanted land in hand, they could not be 2655. I won’t pursue that matter. You say you can 
improved at a later period when the Board’s land was conceive conditions in which compulsory power would 
disposed of. be necessary both in regard to tenanted and untenanted 

2643. Don’t you think if you had compulsory land ? — It would be necessary for both ; for tenanted 
powers for untenanted land, without compulsory land when special circumstances exist that render the 


powers for tenanted land, that you would have more 
untenanted land in hands than you would be able 


purchase untenanted 


to dispose of ? — In that case it would be necessary to land piecemeal, as you do at the present time, such, a 
have compulsory power to purchase tenanted lands. state of things may come to pass that, having bought 

2644. What are the objections to getting compulsory patches here and there, leaving patches unbought, the 

powers for tenanted land 1 — If the prices which tenants price of the unbought patches will be greatly increased ; 
•are to give for their holdings are compulsorily fixed, it and consequently, when you come to buy these patches 
will leave them some grounds to repudiate their obli- later on the Board will have to pay a very high price? 
gations in later years. — Yes. 

2645. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 2657. And that is a reason the more for dealing en 
mean by that? — The prices which tenants have agreed bloc with untenanted land for the relief of congestion? 

Pay for their holdings in the poor parts of Ireland — Yes ; when you buy a large area you are able to lay 
is unquestionably high, and if the prices which they it out in a more satisfactory way than when you buy 
have agreed to pay under the Act of 1903 had been small detached estates. 

arbitrarily fixed by an authority having compulsory 2658. Mr. O'Kelly. — In the past you had no point 

powers, I believe if a few bad years followed soon after blank refusal of the landlord to sell ?- — No. 

the prices were fixed they would repudiate them. 2659. I mean to sell at all ? — No landlord has said, 

. .2646. Mr. O’Kelly. — Well, the development is an “ I won’t sell my land at any price.” 

interesting one. Do you think that if you had a body 2660. That was your past experience. So you think 

that had power to compulsorily fix the price it would that past experience is likely to be repeated in the 

®e likely that that body would impose obligations future when you come to deal with tenant purchasers 
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Sept. 18 1908. °* non -residential holdings ? — I think, if the Board be 
Mr. H. ’ ’ enabled to operate extensively, and if the people 

Doran. know that the policy of the Government is to acquire 

this land, that they will not sell their land at anything 
like a reasonable price, and the Board will get less 
land than they have been getting since 1903. 

2661. Do you not anticipate that many of these 
holders of non-residentiai tenancies will give you a 
point blank refusal ? — Oh, yes. 

2662. And to) deal with that, in the case of land 
which is so necessary, you think you do need a special 
power of compulsion? — You cannot in my opinion, 
attempt the solution of the problem' in a satisfactory 
manner unless you get those powers. 

2663. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y our objection to 
the compulsory purchase of tenanted land in the main 
is that the tenants should have a voice in fixing the 
price at which they buy? — Yes. 

2664. Is it not possible to combine compulsory pur- 

chase of tenanted land with the giving to the tenants 
afterwards a voice in fixing the amounts which they 
axe to pay for their holdings? — If they refused to buy 
at the price they agreed to pay 

2665. They remain the tenants of the Board? — That 
would be very unsatisfactory. 

2666. Might cases not occur in which it would be 
quite a feasible thing to buy compulsorily tenanted 
lands, and afterwards allow the tenants a voice in 
settling what they are to pay for their holdings ?— Oh, 
yes ; quite possible. If there was more freedom ; if it 
was generally accepted by the landlords that the sooner 
the sale was completed the better ; and if there was 
more freedom of negotiation between the officials 
of the Land Commission and the agents and the land- 
lords and the tenants, I believe that in a great majority 
of cases a price could be arranged satisfactorily be- 
tween the tenant and the landlord. If an official 
negotiator intervened to bring the parties together, 
that would be more satisfactory than sending an 
official to fix the price the tenants should pay. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Y ou must have some 
final authority. 

2667. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he power pos- 
6 ? sse , d , , of compulsorly purchasing tenanted lands 
should be exercised judiciously ?— Yes. All my obiec- 
tions would disappear if judicious discretion were 
exercised in arranging the terms of settlement. 

Sir John Colomb.— W ith reference to the question 
of his lordship, I should like to ask you: am I to 
understand you to say that if there was in existence 
an arrangement by which the Congested Districts 
Hoard would get power to acquire untenanted land 
compulsorily, under that you would leave the tenants 
a vf to settl - the price afterwards. 

**- O’Donnell —To give him a voice. 
frPA Oolomb.— W ell, a- voice rather than a 

d n W ! mUSt remember that the Congested 
B »" i . *» operating with public m 8 „ ne , 
and ate acting in tin, interests of thf public. & 
™ i 1 S ■ «dfs«en, am I to understand 

you to say that m your opinion the State is, through 
t0 . P UTchase land for the relief 
ted f states >. leaving the person who is to buy 
from you a free voice in the determination of what 
afterwards you are to get? 

Chapman.— W hat he is to pay? 
fvn™ ;u Sir JOHN Colomb._I did not quite gather 
tenW th o anS T r wha * tIle object was in giving the 
tenant or purchaser a free hand in the price?— As I 
tfishMt i 18 lo^bip’s question, he asked me if I 
Hj, 1 * would be a safe procedure that the Board 
tnd afwl eS f a . te Vh gl °^ f ° r r e-sale to the tenants, 
and afterwards take the risk of their remaining on as 
*» 

tenants would no/b, .unions to Cy «cert at ^ 

SSfSi does nV3 as re 
gards the tenants m the first starro rpv . . . 

does arise will, the owners, wh.ra there is 
purchase from the owners. Then n«e,s55y the 
Board proposes to seh afterwards to the Sants 
What I suggest is that this should not be done St“ni 
giving them a voice m the price they are to nav T 
call your attention to the fact that tn-nlt! £ y ‘ , 1 
vejy willing buy in tortain’cfenmSSS S to 
other circumstances thev mivht nnt a 

b«y .t the price fined bj tKoarT TO* I’StaS 
was, would it not be possible; in the 
unwillingness to buy at &at price, to hold on as 


tenants those who had not agreed to the . 
price ?— It would be quite possible, but verv^i^? 5 * 
factory to the Board, who would be anxious to^n+k' 
estate as soon as possible. ® 8 ' 

2670 I find you quite understood my quesHnn 
And I made a suggestion about the exercise of 
judicious discretion? — Yes; I said that in the e t 
of having power to compulsorily buy tenanted Tan* 
that power should be exercised with much disown™ 

2671. Sir John Colomb.— It is an extreme !? i 

portant matter. I have understood, and I think m 
colleagues here understood, the point to he, if yon taT 
compulsory powers to acquire land for the purpose nf 
relieving congestion it must apply not merely to land 
lords but also to tenants. I want to make clear what 
is in my mind. Supposing there is a property with a 
considerable amount of untenanted grass land. There 
are tenants on a considerable extent of this estate with 
holdings which are grass farms. In order to provide 
economic holdings this property is brought under the 
control of the Congested Districts Board. You must 
deal with the tenants as well as with the grass farm 
Therefore it becomes a question, you say, that in order 
to work that property you should have compulsory 
powers to acquire that untenanted land. Do T mavt 
that clear?— Yes. 6 

2672. As I understand his lordship’s question, it i* 
that you may take that land from the landlord 
at a compulsory fixed price/ but the tenant is 
afterwards to have a voice in what price he is to 


lord ? — What I understood the Bishop to say was that 
where the Board wished to take up grass land, whether 
that grass land was in the occupation of the land- 
lord or whether it was in the occupation of the tenant, 
paying rent to the landlord, we should approach the 
landlord in the one case and the tenant in the other, 
and our position in each case was the same. We should 
get possession, and the tenant, if there were one, 
should be cleared out as well as the landlord. 
Another state of things arose where there was 
a tenanted estate in the ordinary sense, and a 
compulsory price was fixed which the landlord' 
had to accept for his interest. The Board then came 
into occupation and was the landlord of these tenants. 
The Board had to pay a price compulsorily fixed 
for the tenanted land. It was suggested that in the 
later stage, when the land was offered to the tenants, 
they should have a voice as to whether they would 
agree to the price demanded by the Board or remain 
as tenants to the Board. 

2673. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They would not 
prefer to give up the tenancy ? — That is the last thing 
they would do. 

2674. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In many in- 
stances the Board would know, before exercising com- 
pulsory powers, whether the tenants were willing to 
buy at a certain price or not? — They might not 
exactly tell us, but we would have a good idea of the 
price they would be prepared to give. 

2675. If the tenants were consenting parties the 
difficulty would not arise ? — It would not. 

2676. As regards the owner in fee, it is no more 
harmful to him to have to sell tenanted than it is for 
him to sell untenanted land? — No; they should be 
dealt with in the same way. 

2677. Sir John Colomb. — You and I, my lord, are 
on parallel lines on the same question. Your ques- 
tion applies to the price at which the tenant will buy. 
I am speaking of compulsory powers to take from 
the tenant all or part of his holding. Let me give an 
illustration. You have an estate very suitable for 
the purposes of the Congested Districts Board for tlw 
*®Def °f congestion. A portion of that estate is in 
the hands of a grazier, and adjoining the estate or 
farms are a large number of grazing farms, hold 
under the statutory conditions ? — Non-residential. 

2678. I don’t care. I am taking the question of 
tenanted land ? — I don’t propose to disturb residential 
tenants. 

2679. Don’t let ns get into any side issue. I take it 
from the point of view of one who is making up 
his mind to acquire that property for the relief of 
congestion, say the Congested Districts Board. Do- 
you ask to have compulsory power to take from the 
landldrd the land in fee at your price ; but in the case 
of the tenant, he is to have a large voice in fixing the 
Price. of the land that is taken from him? — I sa I 
.that in acquiring land the landlord and tenant should 
be treated on the same terms. 
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_. TnTrw colomb —That clears the matter up. 2693. Untenanted land on an estate, on which SepU 18j i 90 6. 
g ir John Ooi^m. th at compulsion estate tlle ot her holdings are perfectly economic ?— That — 

2680 ;i to IrTn^essity. and is given, who* would would be suitable for the relief of uneconomic holders Mr. H. 

18 l,^bndv to carrv^it out?— I should hope to outside the estate. . D 

be the new body , ™ ' ca ■ y Congested Dis- 2694. I suppose we might call this a very high class 

see « S/XS efa m tS have spedaHy^cheduled of property, a most desirable class of estate to pur- 
t» ots 5??* i a nd— non-residenti al — that they think ne- chase for your purpose ?-It is more an ideal one than 

isr* IHcis.lt ss »*.■*-* *. 

Se.-sS z /“ 6 " 

come to terms as to P • -J fixed’ bv an 2696. That being so, you would expect the owner 

should have the right 5f xil to ask a higher price for that class of property than 

independent tabunal. A* ' the tnb^al Iot toxmg ^ ^ ord f nary i ' class of prope rty?-A tribunal ap- 
the price the Land Commiss -L, t [ pointed to fix prices compulsorily would be quite m- 

The Land Commission ox ^some Capable of discharging its duties, quite unfit for its 
would fix the price to be paid to the landlord lor the ^ e appreciate the favourable condi- 

fe-simple, and if there be a tenant, also fix the ef to when fixing the price. 

price the tenant , nowers be en- 2697. You shift the whole question on that body 

r 2681. How would the compulsoiy powers be en wml i d have to be created in order to carry out 


capable of discharging its duties, quite unlit lor its 
office, if it failed to appreciate the favourable condi- 
tions you refer to when fixing the price. 

2697. You shift the whole question on that body 
that would have to be created in order to carry out 


feS being disced, 

authority having the power to *2698! Are you quite satisfied that everything has 

Act giving these c^P u ^ P«« ^should settle the 7 general way to obtain estates without 

procedure under which the money would be paid and ulgi in f he woy of advert i s ing that you want 

possession of the land obtained. f the land, quite satisfied that you are at the end of 

2682. The Board would not have pawn your tether, that all existing means have been taken 

by legal process ?— That power would be ^n^e^aiy, and letti landlords know that you, that is the Board, 
should be provided for m the compulsoiy clauses of arg prep f red and ready to deal with them, and make 
the Act. iw 4 .Wr.viY.mnU. offers to them?— We want to get land in sufficient 

2683. Sir John Colomb.— And equally that ^principle ntity w ithout delay, and where it would be most 

would apply to tenanted and untenanted land ?— To j^meeaW j believe myself if .the Board had the 
all land required for the purpose of relieving con- power to sc b edu i 6 the land required it would facilitate 
gestion. ... ,, , . • . voluntary arrangements, for the fact of scheduling a 

2684. The same principles would be put into opera- numb er of holdings would induce many owners to 
tion with regard to fee-simple of tenanted land, and corne tQ an arran g eme nt without compulsion. 

against the tenants of that land ; all land for tiie 2 699. The question of applying to landholders is 
purpose that the Board would require, Xes. a x so a qnes tion of the geographical position of the 

2685. Now, I want to put two points very shortly. 1al||1 * want to aC q U i re ?— We would look first for 

As I gather, you have only entered into negotiations the la ^ d w hich is upon, or adjacent to, a congested 
with landlords indirectly when you heard they were digtTict 

willing to sell ? — Both directly and indirectly. 2700. Then there are geographical and other in- 

2686 The Congested Districts Board want a certain fluences making you wish to apply compulsion ?— Yes. 
commodity— land, tenanted and untenanted. Now, 2701. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You said you 

people who want a certain commodity invite tenders, knew of no cases in which a congested estate suitable 
and let it be generally known. Has any such step f or the Board’s operations has been withheld from 
been taken by the Board ? — No such step. It is, how- the Board on making application for the purpose, 
ever generally known, quite well known, that the Do you know any such landlord who refused to con- 
Board are prepared, indeed anxious, to get hold of s ider the Board’s proposal? — At any price? 
suitable untenanted land, and to pay a good price 2702. Yes, at any price ?— No. 
for it. , 2703. I am aware of one of the largest landlords 

2686. Has any circular been issued to the land- ^ tlie West of Ireland who refused even to answer the 
lords, addressed to the landlords, in and about the letter in which application was made to him? — I Irnow 
congested districts, calling attention to the fact that nothing of that. I am only speaking of matters within 
you are buyers, and ready to enter into negotiations ? my wyn knowledge. 

—No ; I believe the Estates Commissioners have issued gir Antony MacDonnell.— It is quite true all the 
such a circular, but the Board have not. same. 

2687. This is why I mention it. Within the last 2704. Mr. Kavanagh.— I understand you are in 
few days I have received a circular from the Estates favour of compulsory powers for the purchase of un- 
Commisskmers about the sale of untenanted land, tenanted land. You say you find the greatest aitn- 
and every other landlord I have spoken to has also 0 ulty in the matter of tenanted land I— Xes-, put ± 
received it, so far as I know. Now, the other point think it is necessary to have the same power 'with re- 
is this. You said it was necessary to have compulsory ga rd to tenanted land in the special circumstances 
powers to enable the Board to acquire suitable pro- referred to. 

perty? — Yes. . 2705. Great discretion will be needed in exercising 

2688. And, of course, at a reasonable price, at least th is power in the case of tenanted land?— Yes. 

at a less price than by voluntary agreement? — I did 2706. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Before we leave the 
not say that. I said a fair and just price. question of compulsory purchase, I wish to ask you 

2689. A fair and just price to be settled by some a question to clear up a point. You have already 

authority to be created? — I would have the most m- s t a t ed in your examination — we are agreed, I think, 

dependent and impartial tribunal you could frame. that if it is impossible to find extra land to raise the 

2690. But it would be fixed by compulsion? — Yes. holdings generally in a congested district to an 

2691. I suppose a most suitable property for the economic level we must purchase non-residentiai 

Congested Districts Board to purchase for relieving estates compulsorily ? Xes. , , , 

congestion would be a property where there was a 2707. If the amount of the additional land * > ac- 
greft deal of untenanted land/ and where the hold- quired is not sufficient to attain the* ob ]ect, . ™ ®ust 
ings were economic holdings, which did not require proceed to purchase residential states . . 

•anything to be done in th! way of improvement ?- -I did not propose that-not residential, but non 
Yes; one which the Board considered had sufficient residential. My propo al £■, valuation of 

untenanted land. I don’t suppose they would have residential tenements having a. p - 

any difficulty in acquiring sufficient tenanted land. £25 or upwards Some of these 

2692. Let me say there Ire two estates in one neigh- manta are held by landlords or under tempora^ 

hourhcod which you want to acquire. One has a lettings. A considerable ^ um ~ , j tenan- 

quantity of untenanted land, but has some economic tial tenements are held under mdic^m^eMlyteem 

holdings. The other is tenanted land, and is all good. cies. A number also are held by t< manl Hpurdwa** 

Assuming all other things equal, would the land of Some are also held under leas^ ^d my prep^ for 
ffie first-named description be the more suitable? — compulsory ^ purchase wou if PP - ; rresDec tive 

What we require is untenanted land on or adjacent to residential tenements of £ Pi P 

congested estates. of the tenure of them. 

15 
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2708. There may be an estate which is partly resi- 
dential and partly non-residential ? — That may be 
so. 

2709. There may be tenants on an estate and also 
grazing land on an estate, and it may be necessary 
to bny the whole estate, and therefore we would be 
buying an estate part of which would be residential 
and part non-residential ? — Yes. 

2710. In the case of the residential holding on 
such an estate, if it were a large residential holding, 
would you consider that you should have compulsory 
power to purchase that for the purpose of assisting 
in the general re-arrangement and re-striping of the 
estate? — I think it would be very desirable in ex- 
ceptional oases, but thie proportion of such cases 
would be very small. 

2711. Yes ; but you would not absolutely exclude 
such purchase if necessary for the proper re-arrange- 
ment of the estate ? — Certainly not ; where circum- 
stances warranted the Board in taking such an extreme 
course, they should have the power ta do so. And 
that would be quite in accordance with the Crofters 
Act. The Crofters Commission can compulsorily oblige 
a landlord to let portion of the land in his oiwn hands 
to tenants on his estate. 

2712. Mr. Sutherland. — Either in his hands or 
not? — Yes, provided you take from him only so much 
land as will leave a specified minimum valuation of 
land in his own possession — I think amounting to a 
valuation of £300 a year. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I think it is £100.* 

2713. The Chairman. — You say you would exclude 
residential land. Hpw do you describe that; what 
do you mean by non-residential? — A tenement or 
holding on which the occupier does not reside. 

2715. You exclude a certain class of property. 
You would not apply compulsion to residential es- 
tates or holdings? — Not generally speaking, but it 
would be necessary under exceptional circumstances. 

2716. “ Under exceptional circumstances ” again 
rather confuses the point. You must have powers or 
you must not, I understood your point was that 
while you would ask for compulsory powers with re- 
gard to untenanted land and non-residential land, 
you would exclude what you call residential ? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — You said you ought to have 
the power to deal with such cases under exceptional 
circumstances ? — Yes. 

2718. The Chairman. — You want power to deal 
with other classes of property in exceptional cases? — 
Yes. I wanted to be as moderate as I could in. my de- 
mands. 

2719. You want power to deal with all classes of 
property concerned? — Yes. that is the way -I would like 
to have it put. 

2720. You want power to cover all kinds of pro- 
perty, only it would be in the discretion of the per- 
sons who had to use it or not? — Yes. 

2721. Mr. Kavanagh. — What would you propose to 
do with the residence ? — In practice I would anticipate 
that it would not be found advisable to take up all the 
land of a residential holding. 

2722. In a general way, you said you wanted such 
power m exceptional circumstances. What would you 
do with the residence ?— I would only take portion of 
the area attached to the residence. 

v ?I 23 ' „ Yc ? don ’ fc P ro P ose to take the whole of the 
holding? — I could name a man who has over a thousand 
acres in connection with his house, land of good 
qiwhty, and Department fixing a compulsory price 
might think it reasonable that he should part with 400 
or 500 acres. I would leave it to them, after inquiry, to 
18 

** 101 P ™ *° “ ”*>> 

, . Ea y. CE - — It won’t be the Department 

\ xin j? tlle P r ioe. that will have the discretion ?— Thev 
should be good judges as to the minimum area it was 
reasonable to leave with the residence. 

_ 2726. It is not to fix what is wanted, but to fix 
the price of what is wanted?— It might be left to Ike 
(hscretion of the Board to fix the acreage they desired 

2727. It must be left to the discretion of the person 
to ask what he wants. Yon could not leave that to 


the discretion of the Department fixing „»• 
which would be the Land Court ?— It would probaM' 
be more satisfactory to let the Board schedule tv 
portion of the area they require— that would be iwr 
haps, the most satisfactory. ’ 

2728. The Chairman. — You have said to M 
Kavanagh that you don’t propose that the compul’ 
sory powers should apply to the whole of a residential 
holding, but only to those portions of it that von 
would want. I don’t understand that. Surely the 
powers would apply to the whole thing, and what von 
would like to do would be to approach the Land 
Court or some other body that might be chosen and 
say, “We want from that residential holding am 
acres of land,” and you would like them to authorise 
you to buy that 400 acres and to fix the price?— Yes 

2729. The compulsory power would apply to the 
whole holding? — Well, I would make no objection to 
that. 

2730. Do you contemplate a system which would 
give yon compulsory powers over portion of a hold- 
ing?— I was following the precedent of the Scotch 
Crofters Act, which enables the Crofters’ Commission 
to take portion of a residential tenement compulsorily 
and lease it to the tenants of the same estate. 3 

2731. The poweT applies to the whole holding?— 
No ; for they must leave in his possession land, Mr. 
Sutherland says, of £100 minimum valuation. 

2732. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would it not he 
left to the owner of the holding to say, “ If you take 
200 acres you must take the whole of it.” Would it 
not be left a matter of discretion with him whether 
all should be taken ? — It would be reasonable to givo 
the owners the option of obliging the Board to take 
over the entire holding at a price to be fixed. 

2733. iSir Francis Mowatt. — You would like to 
have power to take compulsorily the entire amount 
of a holding above a certain minimum, as in the case 
of Scotland? — Yes, that would satisfy me. It would 
not be desirable under ordinary circumstances to 
oblige a man who resides on a tract of land to leave it. 
It is only those who don’t reside on it I thought of as 
persons who had least claim against disturbance. 

2734. The Chairman.— The Act of 1903 enabled 
people to buy holdings up to an extent of £7,000?— 
Yes ; £5,000 is the maximum amount, except under 
special circumstances. 

2735. Do people who have holdings of that class 
usually live on them or not ? — Purchasers of this class 
would usually have two or more holdings, living on one 
and farming the other, either in connection with the 
home holding or independently. 

2736. Sir Francis Mowatt. — These would be non- 
residential ? — Yes ; but the holding on which he lived 
would not be, under my proposal, interfered with. 

2737. Mr. O’Kelly. — Can you say what special 
cases the increase to £7,000 was intended to meet ?— 
The Land Commission or the Estates Commissioners 
have jurisdiction to make advances to the maximum 
limit of £7,000 to enable a large occupier on an estate 
to buy, so that remnants of the estate may not remain 
unsold. 

2738. What was the original amount first ?— About 
£3,000, then £5,000, and now £7,000. 

2739. Am I right in suggesting that the explanation 
of the limit was due to the fact that there were in 
the country evicted tenants to whom it would bo 
necessary to give £7,000 worth of land to compensate 
them — if that is the proper word — from the holdings 
from which they had been evicted ? — I think there was 
something about that in the Parliamentary discussions, 
but it is not indicated in the statute. 

In any case, before £7,000 would be granted there 
would be exceptional circumstances ? — That is clearly 
specified. 

2740. The Chairman. — I think that finishes all you 
have to say about the Ffrench estate, the Clare Island 
estate, and the smaller estates — Leonard and Mason? 
— Yes. 

2742. Is there anything else yon wish to say in this 
connection ? — No ; we have not followed the order of 
my memorandum, but you have discussed the impor- 
tant matters in it, except the suggestions, but they 
are perhaps outside this inquiry. 


an existing farm or other ho^ding^in^^the^ rant nr ' anB0 ! ; , ns . 3 ' 1 ? n land for enlargement of a holding if the land is inter alia, part of 
annual letting valne exceeds £100 hut not nn S*? value of such farm or holding shall exceed £100. If the rent or 

assigned, and if it is above £300, t^-thirds mty ^ SgS? MaW Vil, ^29,^ * t60 *°°' 0ne ' ha,f * 
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„ 7 ,-z The suggestions you made -when you first in- lose, which is £11,000 a year. I think the next most gcpl. 18, 1900. 

i pass over that and I ask the attention of important matter deals with the very great difficulties — 

S^nnmmission to the next paragraph, which describes that the Board have experienced in connection with Mr. H. 

♦if class of estates which the Board desire to pur- the clearance of title of tenants’ holdings. I Doran, 

i » namely (a*) estates containing large areas of merely want to refer to it generally, and the 
0 ' ... Tin ton anted land: (V I estates in con- Board’s solicitor will sive you technical evidence. 


°^rtlv or wholly untenanted land ; (6) estates in con- Board’s solicitor will give you technical evidence. 

P a vJ districts, comprised mainly of uneconomic The Board’s operations have been greatly de- 

Rhiivs needing re-arrangement, or that could be layed through the difficulties of making title to 

l topcL bv the addition of untenanted land tenanted lands, and it is absolutely necessary that the 

el ^-n 8 or adiacent to the estate, or considerably im- Government shall take the necessary means to facili- 

U P° i v drainage road-making or distribution of tate the transfer of title in land. That is shortly my 

P r0 7 jh cages where such improvement works could case. We have had difficulty in every case of striping 

t he efficiently carried out after sale of the holdings and amalgamation. I have here a map^ show- 

tt0 ., "Rnn tH rlpsire t.o oet. the worst, class 


tenanted estates which could not be sold without two tenanted holdings marked blue and red. In 
M ecial treatment, and at the same time untenanted the striping of that townland you can see at once 
to enable them to relieve the congestion on these that some portions tff the red and blue will go 
tinor tenanted estates. into several other holdings, supposing the stripes 

P 2744 Sir John Colomb.— M ay I ask you, with re- are laid out right across the townland. When 
ference to that phrase, is it “could not” or “ought we have the estate finally arranged for sale, m 
tint” vou mean? You say “the worst class of tenanted order to sell to such tenants as may have portions 
estates which could not be sold without special treat- of the red and blue in their new holdings, the legal 


estates which could not be sold witl 
ment.” Do you mean “ could not ’’ o 


Well perhaps, “ ought not ” would be more correct. . 

2745. And which are now being sold, you contend, have to be discharged under the present condition of 
by the Estates Commissioners ? — Fewer of them are the law before the Board can sell with a good title a 


“ ought not ” ? — title of the red and blue must be made clear. There 


usually equities attached to such titles, and these 


bv the Estates Commissioners i — newer or tnem are cne law Deiore cue oo<ua can aeu r L. 

being sold now, but up to quite recent date the Estates holding any portion of which was acquired by the 
Commissioners, ox rather the Land Commission, sold Board from an occupying tenant. 

the holdings just as they were. They made no attempt 2755. Sir John Colomb.— But does the difficulty 
at re-arrangement or improvement. arise in the case of judicial tenants whoi have been into 

2746. They simply stereotyped them 1 — They sold court, who have had their rents fixed, and their maps 
j ns t as they were. I need not enlarge upon lodged in court with the Registrar? — Yes. 

that. You discussed so fully the subject of un- 2756. Does the difficulty arise in respect of 
tenanted land that I pass over that, and I think I judicial as well as non-judicial tenants ?— Oh, 
may pass over the paragraph about the circumstances yes ; irrespective of the tenure. It refers to all 
under which the Board purchased these lands, except cases — a permanent occupier, whether he holds 
to refer to it as evidence that they made every effort under yearly or judicial tenancy, or in fact any 
they could to buy untenanted land, and in some cases tenure. A tenant might have contracted to pay 
paid a price which they thought was more than the his daughter a fortune of £60 on her marriage, and 
value of the land, in order to secure it. probably he pays down only £20, and agrees to pay 

2747. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say that the Board in the remainder afterwards. That marriage settlement 

some cases paid more for the land than its value ma y he a charge on the holding, though not regis- 
represented ? — More than it was reported to them tered. If this tenant goes into a new holding, and the 
was the fair value of the estate. Board put other occupiers into his holding, they may 

2748. Would that .acoount for the reluctance of he evicted by the creditors of the man from whom the 

some tenants to move from their old holdings to new Board acquired the holding. 

holdings — because they fancied that the Board, having 2757. Mr. O’Kelly. — Gould they not transfer the 
paid a large price, their annuity would be pro- equities?— The law contemplates the transfer of the 
hibitive?— No; the Board adopted the principle equities to the new holding, but the procedure specified 
throughout that no matter what the estate cost them f or carrying that out is found to be impracticable, 

th. price demanded on re-sale most be a rea»n- gir Aln ,„„ MACDosnui—What is the pro- 

aile cm In these two cases I have mentioned ihey oes3 ^ A CSItaln mot -; m be to be made before the 

re-sold the two estates at a substantial loss, having County Court, and certain notices served which the 

deliberately bought them at a price estimated to be Board f s solici t or will explain when he gives his evi- 


more than the fair value. , 

2749. But your substantial loss would be measured ae ®‘ 

by 6 per cent. ? — It comes within the 6 per cent, on 275£ 
the entire transactions of the Board. In these par- Conge 

ticular cases it was over 20 per cent. the ai 

2750. Does this 6 per cent, represent expenditure on opinio 
improvements rather than the difference between what 276( 


2759. If all that procedure was transferred to the 
Congested Districts Board would not that get rid of 
the difficulty ?— It would be better to get the solicitor’s 
opinion on that. 

2760. Mr. Kavanagh.— Would a man buy if he had 


the tenant did pay and what he would pay if he a n these charges on it ? — He could buy under the Land 

was to pay the full sum -that you paid for the pro- Purchase Acts. 

perty?— The 6 per cent, loss represents the difference 2761. But would he buy?— He would not buy from 
between the gross cost price of the estates m their lhe Board he knew his new holding was liable for 
improved condition, less the revenue collected, and the charge other than the annuity agreed upon. The 

price at which the properties were sold to the tenants. ga £, o{ ° holding under the Land Purchase Acts is 

2751. Mr. Sutherland.— At which it was purchased effected subject to all equities attached to the land, 

from the proprietor ?— The Board bought an estate A11 t h at i s bought under the Land Purchase Acts is 

from the owner and made an outlay upon it. The the rent paya bl e to the landlord, and a holding may 

gross cost of the estate then is the cost price paid to bg to other charges beside the rent. 


gross cost of the estate then is the cost price paid to , su biect to other charges beside the rent, 
the vendor, plus outlay. Then tlie Board deducts 1 , ■ , 

- xi. . 1 - 2762. Mr. O’Kelly. — -T am verv much ml 


from that gross cost the rent and other revenue re- „ ‘ ' * ~T 

ceived. From that they again deduct the price charged finding ° ut «hat the procedure of the £^ty Court, 
the tenants on re-sale, and the difference between those is?— Better ask the solicitor for that Lw* ’my 

two items on their entire transactions represents 6 can explain it much better. I ^ 

per cent. In some cases they lost 20 per cent., and in that the legal difficulties are so pert ; they _ very 
other cases nothing at all ; the average is 6 per cent. seriously impede our work. This map will explain 
, 2752. Mr. O’Kelly.-aAj the longer you keep the to you very well. Suppose we have to buy out any 
holdings in your possession, the more cheaply then the °f these holdings Referring to a m. p), f 

tenants will get them?— Yes. The net cost of the es- inquire mto the title for a period in jwme oases of 
tate becomes less thirty years, and no matter how we pursue our in 

2763. Was that cost included in the £11,000 you gave quiries, very frequently we are not satisfied that there 
»s?-It is the net loss which the Board has *£11,000 is a clear legal title estabhshed the mam difficul^ 
a year to cover. being that small tenants such as the Board are dealing 

2754. And improvements as well?— The Board could with rarely convey their interest bydeed or wntten 
borrow from the Board of Works temporarily two- document, and a holding may handed down from 
thirds of the money to effect the improvements, hut it father to son or other member of the family for gene- 
Js when they have to meet the net deficiency that they rations, and when the solicitor calls upon the occupy - 

want more funds, and consequently, as they -have only ing tenant to deduce title from a previous leg P * 

£11,000 to meet that deficiency, the extent of their sentative of the holding he finds it impossible m y 

transactions have to be measured by their capacity to cases. 

15* 
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L90C. 2763. Sir John Colomb. — If there is no legal docu- 

ment available of any description, surely the difficulty 
wipes itself out. How can any claim be established 
otherwise than by the production of some legal and 
duly stamped deed? — Oh, yes; it can. 

2764. Do you mean that it is recognized by the 
Court? — Yes. 

2765. Then I do not see where you are to end ? — For 
instance, put it in this way. The present occupier 
pays the rent to the landlord. So long as he pays 
the rent, the landlord does not concern himself how he 
got into possession. The fact is that he is there, but 
may have got the holding from his mother, a widow, 
who succeeded her husband, who died intestate. Other 
members of the family may claim their legal share of 
the father’s assets, and may sell out the son the widow 
has given the holding to. 

2766. But why I put the question about the judicial 
tenancy is this. Is it not the case when a man goes 
into court to have his rent fixed, due notice is given, 
and any person having a claim can come into court; 
and I alw.ays understood — of course I am not a lawyer 
— that in fixing a judicial rent if there are those 
claims and deeds, they would be produced, and if they 
were not, the man would start with clean title ? — Oh, 
no ; there is never any question as to what the debts 
on the holding are when the judicial rent is being 
fixed. It is no part of the investigation, nor do the 
Commissioners even closely inquire whether the tenant 
has a good legal title. 'If they have a doubt, they 
appoint the occupier limited administrator for the 
purposes of the Act, and fix the rent. 

2767. But anyone who has a title has notice that 
this man is going in, and surely the man with a 
claim has a right to come forward and say “ I have a 
claim ; that land is mine and not his” ? — He is not 
entitled. That is a matter for another court. 

2768. Mr. Sutherland. — It is not necessary in fix- 
ing a fair rent? — It is not part of the inquiry at all. 
It does not enter into it at all. The same difficulty that 
I have already explained on the map occurs when a ten- 
ant migrates from a holding such as the red, and goes 
into a new holding. Before he goes into possession 
a clear title must be made to the land he vacates be- 
fore the Board can safely give it into the possession of 
other tenants. 

2769. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose in the case of 
a new tenant who is about to become a tenant pur- 
chaser through the operation of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board all subterraneous arrangements can still 

f o on. Is that so? — All these equities continue in 
orce. 

2770. But is this the difficulty, that the tenant put 
in- by you as purchasing proprietor on the Dillon 
estate or any other estate gets his clear start with a 
clear title ? — His title is not clear. He buys the hold- 
ing subject to the equities attached to it. He merely 
gets an advance from the Government to buy the land- 
lord’s interest. Any other interest is not prejudiced 
by the purchase. 

2771. Then the man does not get an absolutely dear 
start or clear title? — His title is not affected by the 
purchase. The next thing I come to is the Act for 
providing for compulsory striping. I pass over that 
by saying that the Board have some powers under the 
Act of 1903. Under that Act the Board have power to 
compulsorily stripe land under the following circum- 
stances. On the request of three-fourths of a town- 
land they can compulsorily determine the tenancy in 
any one of the holdings of the remaining fourth, or 
m the holdings of the remaining fourth, but that in 
practice is not satisfactory as it is not always 
possible to get three-fourths of the tenants to sign such 
a They have a dislike to do an act that 

would be of an unfriendly character towards a neigh- 
bour, and in practice it is difficult to work. I suggest 
that the Board should have power, and the Estates 
Commissioners should have similar power, to determine 
any tenancy in any townland to be striped where the 
r 2. . to a S ree ^e arrangement proposed. 

2772. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Irrespective of 
proportion? — Irrespective of proportion, subject, of 
course, to the conditions that the 1903 Act imposes upon 
the Board y!z. .-—that the tenant shah be offered 
another holding of not less value, or get such compen- 
asthe County Court Judge may determine. 
<4/73. Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— What page of vour 
memorandum, deals with that ?— Page 8.* 

2774. Mr. Sutherland. —Y ou are aware that the 
Crotters Commission have got that power already?— 


Yes. I have the Crofters Act here. I merely 
have it noted that the power the Board have i 10 
sufficient, and in my opinion the change in the i DOt 
I suggest would not entail any hardship. law 

2775. You would, of course, specify the obiect 

which you would want the power ? — I only ask for 
in the re-arrangement of estates. 01 

2776. I think in the Crofters Act the circumstance, 

under which such power is going to be used are hiH 
down? — Yes, the Board would have to state the 
object. eit 

2777. The Act of Parliament would have to state it? 

— The Act of Parliament does state it— that they can 
only do it for the purpose of striping, migration or 
enlargement of holdings. ’ r 

2778. And to whom does the Act of Parliament oi™ 

that power ?— The Board. 8178 

2779. So you have it then? — We have it only on 
the requisition of three-fourths of the tenants and I 
ask that the powers should be given at the discretion 
of the Board. 

2780. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou think it is reluctance on 
the part of the tenants prevents them from agreeing 
to an arrangement that would inflict alleged hard- 
ship?— Yes. They do not consider it a neighbourly 
thing to do, and it is more the business of the officii 
charged with the carrying out of the work. 

2781. I think you ought to have that power?— Of 
course I only ask that power to be given subject to 
the control of the County Court Judge, who will fix 
such compensation as he thinks fit. 

2782. You do not refer to the County Court?— I 
want to avoid going into detail. The Act specifies the 
jurisdiction. I pass over those other matters that 
have been discussed in a general way, and I shall try 
and shorten my remarks as much as possible. I come 
now to another important matter. It is under the 
marginal note “ Amalgamation of small holdings.” 
In the case of amalgamation of small holdings this 
map will illustrate the points clearly. (Witness re- 
ferred to a map). The Board purchased that large 
grass area coloured green. Alongside are small 
tenant purchasers’ holdings coloured red. Those 
holdings coloured red are over £5 and not exceeding 
£10 valuation. The plots coloured blue are tenant 
purchasers’ holdings under £5 rateable value. Red 
and blue are the principal holdings round this glass 
area. Those coloured yellow are ordinary tenants’ 
holdings over £5, but not exceeding £10, and those 
coloured dark green are ordinary tenants’ holdings not 
exceeding £5 rateable value. 

2783. Sir John Colomb. — Ordinary tenants! What 
do you mean by ordinary ? — Ordinary as distinct from 
a tenant purchaser — ordinary tenants who pay rent 
to the landlords. Those coloured red have purchased 
their holdings under the Land Acts. 

2784. That is, the landlord had honeycombed his 
estate and sold to a few tenants here and there, and, 
therefore, there are tenant purchasers and ordinary 
tenants on the same estate ? — No ; some were at one 
time on estate coloured green, and the others were not. 
Those who are still tenants were not on this estate at 
any time. The Board purchased all this grass land, 
marked green, containing about a couple of thousand 
acres. It is in a non-congested district. The first 
tiling they would like to do would be to enlarge to an 
economic standard all those small holdings dovetailed 
into it. It is a comparatively simple matter to en- 
large the tenant purchasers’ holdings, the only objec- 
tion being that under the law as it at present stands, 
the Board are supposed to utilise the whole of this 
land for the benefit of scheduled areas, and ought not 
to apply any of the land for the enlargement of those 
small holdings which happen to be in a non-congested 
district. 

2785. The Chairman. — I notice you say “sup- 
posed.” Do you mean 11 may not” ? — I need not elabo- 
rate this difficulty, because it has been discussed already. 
But I suggest to you that it is absolutely necessary that 
the Board should have power to enlarge to an econonuo 
standard any small holdings, whether they are or are 
not in a congested district. There is not much difficulty 
in the case of the tenant purchasers, but there is a diffi- 
culty in the case of the ordinary tenants. When this 
land goes, there will not be another chance for them. I 
suggest that the Board should have these tenanted 
holdings compulsorily sold under the Land Acts, and 
the Board could then enlarge the holdings. This 
map shows holdings we are actually trying to deal 
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... present and it puts before you three or four hands after satisfying the needs of the scheduled Septl 3 ioo«. 

* 0 £ occupiers. The Board cannot at present districts for the benefit of which the land was pur- 

Weamate with the 'tenants’ holdings any portion chased. Mr H. 

of this marked green, because it is on another estate. 2804. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — To make the mat- JJOlau 
Tf they could first buy the holdings at a fair price ter clear, you buy an estate outside the congested 
thev could amalgamate the additions with their pre- axea . that estate is in the main grass land, but on 

sent small holdings. That, I think, is absolutely it there are a few small occupiers. As soon as the 
n ec"sary In the case of the tenant purchasers, Lord Lieutenant has agreed to the scheduling of that 
under the law as it at present stands, the Board could estate purchased by you may you legally add to 
deal with them if the limitation restricting the Board the holdings of the small oocupiers on the estate ? — 
to enlargement of holdings within a scheduled district On the estate. Yes. 

were removed. 2805. Then, when you have provided for them and 

2786. Oan you, under the existing law, enlarge provided for your importations from the congested 

holdings on the same estate, though the estate is out- districts, then only .are you free to increase the hold- 
side the congested districts ? — Yes, but the Board do i n g S 0 f small occupiers on the fringe lying outside 
not buy any estate outside the congested districts the estate? — That is what I understood Mr. O’ Kelly 
unless it is mainly untenanted. to have meant. 

2787. But supposing you were to buy a large tract 2806. Mr. O’Kelly. — A.s a matter of fact, Mr. 

•of grass lands, principally for the purpose of helping Doran, do you ever have any surplus land left over ? 
tenants in congested districts, and there happened to — -No j because we have not enough of untenanted 
be a few small holdings on the same estate — can you land. 

enlarge these ?— Yes. 2807. Mr. Bryce.— I understand you .want to be 

2788. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The question is, a bi e fo satisfy these small holders — coloured yellow 

when an estate is bought outside the congested dis- aa <j re d, a nd so on — on the fringe, and who are ac- 
tricts area containing a large proportion of grass tually touching part of the estate — you don’t desire to 
land, and some small occupiers, whether the Board in se t it aside exclusively for the benefit of the congested 
the usual course added to the holdings of these small district because of the local jealousy which would 
•occupiers? — On their own estate? otherwise arise? — I suggest that the procedure ought 

2789. On their own estate ?— Oh, yes ; but there is t 0 b a that the Board would have power to enlarge the 

no tenant on this estate. uneconomic holdings adjacent to a grazing tract like 

2790. The Chairman. — Those green holdings marked that, and apply the surplus "to the relief of congestion 

on that map, this little green one, those are not on j n the scheduled areas. Yqji cannot otherwise, hope to 
the same estate as the big grass plot? — No. carry out a scheme for the benefit of congests without 

2791. So that under the existing law you cannot local friction. The people cannot understand why the 


h them in any way ? — No. 


Board should bring tenants from a distance to place 
■ marked them on S 00< * foldings, while they disregard the re- 


2792. But some other of those other ones marked qnfrements of the uneconomic holders adjacent to the 
red, these are tenant purchasers on the same estate land 

you bought?— Some of them bought out their lands b 2m g- T Antont MacDonnell.— You have that 


about eighteen years ago on what was then the same p 0WOT on all holdings within estates which you pur- 
estate. The landlord kept this grass land m his own ££ased ?— Yes. 

, , 2809. What you want is the same power on the 

2793 Can you deal with that ?-No, because they f . adj , acent J to the estate you purchase ?— Yes. 
are not in the congested district , otherwise we could. 2810. Mr. Kavanagh:. — What would you call ad- 


tenants other than the tenant jacent ? — I say immediately adjacent. 


purchasers you could ? — Yes ; if they were tenants to 
the Board. 

2795. Mr. O’Kelly. — That is an estate in a non- 
scheduled area? — Yes. 

2796. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I f you bought a 
-grass tract with a few uneconomic holdings on it, 


2811. How far would that be ?— Not exceeding a 
statute mile, I would say. 

2812. Mr. Bryce.— Is not -all this treating the ques- 
tion as rather a piece of patchwork. You are leaving 
out of . account the general reference to the Commis- 
sion — namely, to consider the question, not only of 


would not your procedure be after purchase to ask the the congested districts as they at present exist, but 
Lord Lieutenant to schedule that?— Yes. of the congested portions m other parts of tee country. 

2797. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave you not got that power? Now, if you get general powers, yoiu wont want any 

—Yes special legislation for tee difficulty you are prescribing, 

2798. M, it i, ™d„ *h. 75th KSS S 

S&i S £ “Z » * h » °< tl. .theduled districts. _ 

•congested districts county they may sell under tee 2813. That is precisely my point. If legislation is 
Land Purchase Acts any parcels thereof which are not going ta be recommended by the Commission for re- 
required for tenants of holdings in that county to lieving congestion wherever it is found teen you will 
any tenants or proprietors of holdings not exceeding not want these particular powers at all ?— No. 

£6 in rateable value on an estate adjacent to or in 2814. Mr. Kavanagh. — You want to deal with un- 
the neighbourhood of that land, or to any sons of such economic holdings, even although they are not in con- 
tenants.” I understand you to say that— if you buy gested districts ?— Yes. Put shortly, uneconomic 

land in an unscheduled area you add that on to the holders outside the scheduled area are as much en- 
scheduled areas? — If you buy a separate estate it titled to Government consideration as those inside it. 


remains a separate estate. 2815. bir J OHN 

2799. You ask the Lord Lieutenant to schedule a on was 

congested district? — To schedule as congested an P , si !f ’ r 2. le 1 

estate, purchased by the Board, in a non-congested . * e t ?? ll 7 

-district 6 ings would still c 

2800. Can you migrate tenants from a scheduled 

district to a non-scheduled area ?-Yes. . T]l ®, 


2815. Sir John Colomb. — If that estate represented 
, , „ on that map was in a congested district, scheduled 

« as such, there would be no difficulty ?— No difficulty ; 
y but the difficulty about enlarging -the -tenants’ hold- 
i-conges jngs would still continue if you could not buy them 


2801. Then if that satisfies the requirements of those 


2816. The difficulty would not be got over by 
scheduling the area ? — No. 

Mr . O’Kelly. — A ll this matter is referred to very 


whom you migrate, you may devote the surplus of fully 'in the 13th and 14th reports ?— Another diffi- 
£?? tv to tenants whose valuation does not exceed cu ity i n connection with the amalgamation of hold- 
V»no T a I s ??• . . „ , , , , , ings is when you move a migrant who has, say, tered 

«JU2. And then if there is a further surplus left or {om . parce ] s 0 f land comprising his holding. If it 
you can devote that further surplus to sons of tenants? ^ desirable to give these parcels to difierent tenants! 

Xes, but what I wanted to show is that the pro- adjacent to teat, the clearance of title comes in there 

ceaure ought to be reversed. ag a in , and it is impossible in practice sometimes to 

2803. My point is this — that you cannot well touch amalgamate such a parcel of land with holdings of 
uneconomic holdings upon this particular estate the -adjacent -tenants in tee present state of tee law. 
until you have first satisfied tee requirements of those I think I had better leave the difficulties in connec- 

“* whom you had purchased this estate ?— That is tion with that matter for Mr. O’Connor, so that I may 

strictly the law, and that is the reason I want the not take up too much of your time-. I want to impress 

law altered. Before the requirements of the local on the Commission that in order to facilitate the 

meople can be considered there must be a surplus on amalgamation of holdings changes must be made in 
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Sept. 18, 1906. ^w. so as to make much more simple the transfer 

— of the title of land. The next important question 

Mr. H. which I come to is apportionment of turbary, which, in 

Doran. the West of Ireland particularly, has been the cause of 

a good deal of litigation and bad feeling amongst the 
small occupiers of land. In connection with the 
sales of estates it is very desirable that the tur- 
bary available should be apportioned amongst the 
tenant purchasers instead of giving them more or less 
undefined turbary rights in connection with their hold- 
ings. The distribution and apportioning of turbary in 
this way entails a great deal of labour upon the Board's 
staff dealing with the arrangement of estates, and 
delays their operations very considerably. In the 
present state of the law the Board find it often very 
difficult to go into possession of surplus turbary on the 
tenants’ holdings in order to give a right of turbary to 
adjacent landholders who have no turf on their own 
holdings. 

2817. The Chairman. — Mr Doran, I don’t think you 
need go into details in regard to turbary. Im- 
portant, no doubt, as it is, I think we can take it 
that the Board have done everything that has been 
necessary to settle things of that kind ?— Yes. 

2818. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is only one 
question I would like to ask— that is, as to the merits 
of a system by which you would divide up turbary 
amongst individuals, and a system which would make 
it over to trustees. Have you tried the system of 
trustees at all, Mr. Doran ? — I may say the Board 
have not. They don’t approve of it at all. They 
have only done it dm one case, where the turbary was 
so scattered over a large area of mountain land that 
it was impossible to locate where each tenant could 
exercise the right of turbary, and in that case they 
conveyed the whole area to trustees named by the 
tenants, so that these trustees might from time to 
time regulate aud fix the particular places where each 
of tiie tenants could get the right of turbary. In 
dealing with their poor class of purchasers they con- 
sider it of very great importance to settle this turbary 
question finally, and the procedure adopted in all such 
cases is to define on the ground the particular plot 
or plots on which each tenant purchaser will have a 
right to cut turf in future. That necessitates laying 
out rights of way to give access to these plots. It also 
necessitates entering into an arrangement with the 
tenant of the holding, and settling with him the 
compensation, or deduction that would be made in his 
purchase money, in consideration of the inconvenience 
and trespass arising from other tenants entering upon 
the holdings to obtain turf. 

2819. You have had no practical experience of the 
trustee system to enable you to contrast the two sys- 
tems on a basis of fact? — I have. I can name the 
Edmondstown Estate in County Roscommon, on which 
there were three thousand acres of turbary, and the 
Land Commission sold this turbary in qlobo to the 
tenants. 

2820. Appointing trustees ?— Giving them the right 
to appoint trustees. The tenants, however, disputed 
about the bogs, and a great deal of litigation arose. I 
believe one man was killed, or nearly killed, in a 
quarrel that arose. Disputes continued for years, and 
then soma of the tenants refused to pay their annuities 
until they got their portion of the bogs allocated to 
them. The Land Commission employed me — that, is 
about eighteen years ago— to undertake the allocation 
of the .turbary amongst those people. I succeeded in 
doing it. The Land Commission conveyed the entire 
bogs to me m trust, with power to assign portion to each 
tenant entitled. I laid out the necessary rights of wav 
and made the necessary maps, and made a special con- 
veyance of turbary to each tenant. That is my expe- 
rience of where the trustee system failed. 

2821. Have you had any similar experience, or is 
35* “ whited case?— Near Castlerea, on an estate 

property — the Wills-Sandford 
Estate the Estates Commissioners bought that estate 
or it was bought direct by the tenants, I am not quite 
sure which. The bogs upon it were assigned to trus- 
tee. One of them was the priest of the place, the other 
nJ,tf d i lng § U xv IlC J? an ’ ? he Chairm an of the County 
Council, and they have already had very great trouble 
“Ji he f n \ atte,r : “■ f® ct > 1 hsard quite recently that 
3 + 1 ?! o® th ^, ate " ed to P ut both the priest 

and the County Councillor into a. bog-hole. I do not 

b “* 1 - a ■*« AS 


2822. Sir Francis Mowatt— You regard «. + 
an abuse of the turbary system, I suppose? v 1 15 

2823. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — A revo-n~3^' . 

is the usual practice of the Estates dLmiS 
to make it over to the trustees ?-Ycs jTSSffl* 
Estate we found it necessary to lay out sever, 
sand turbary plots. That gives you an idea of^fh' 
great labour attending the work. 1 

2824. .Sir John Colomb.— O n an everage s Dea W„ 

appmximaMy how tog do you gi,. toK 

on the Dillon Estate? I mean to say, you E j vp 1 

I should think that the turbary on the estate 
to last seventy or eighty years at least. ° nght 

2825. Would you put that average so high in 

other cases ? — I know some estates where they haver! 
turbary. 110 

2826. The best that has been done by th e Board 
to establish economic holdings i, hi that csss no” 
likely to last very long?— In some cases. 

2827. Will not that have a very serious effect upon 
the condition of these congested tenants?— A verv 
serious effect, and that leads me to the suggestion that 
in my opinion all surplus turbary ought to be re- 
served to the Land Commission very much as mineral 
rights are, so that it would be in their power to appor 
tion it amongst the people for their fuel supply I 
think there can be no objection to this when you come 
to consider it, and when you bear in mind that the 
rent of the holding which the tenant buys from the 
landlord under a Land Commission advance does not 
cover the turbary ; that is to say, under the various 
Land Acts a tenant has the right to use the surface 
of the turbary, and he has also the right to use the 
cut-away, but the actual bog between the surface and 
the cut-away the landlord has control over, except 
such portion of it as is required for the use of the 
holding on which it is situate. To put it in another 

t f?- ant has no ri gbt in law to sell any turf 
off his holding, no matter what surplus turf may 
be upon it. The landlord can sell all the turf on the 
holding provided he leaves sufficient for the tenant’s 
use, and that he compensates the tenant for surface 
damage committed. 

2828. The Chairman. — For the tenant’s use, for how 
long/ — Opinion varies. 

r 2 f? 9 - J 1 ? idn ’ t y° u sa J tti at the law now allowed the 
landlord to go and cut away and sell all the turf upon 
a holding so long as he left a sufficient quantity for 
the tenants use, if he compensated him for surface 
damage ? — Yes. 

2830. You say the law allows him to cut away all 
the turf except that necessary for the tenant’s use?— 
xou want to know how many years. On that legal 
point some of the County Court judges have held that 

• . residue of the period for which his 
judicial rent is fixed, and that if the bog be cut away 
or nearly cut away when he is having his rent revised, 
the rent would be reduced if there was no turf on his 
holding. Other judges fixed the period at about 
twenty-five years. If the words were construed to 
mean for ever and ever, you could not say there would 
be any surplus bog on any holding. 

2831. Do landlords cut. away the turf and sell it?- 
Oli yes, very largely. A great deal of the turf on the 
Dillon estate is within the ambit of tenants’ holdings. 
The rent in many instances was fixed on the basis 
that the landlord had a right to put in anyone he 
liked to cut turf on the holding. Landlords charge 
sometimes sums varying from one shilling to ten 
shillings for turf-banks. 

• T? 9 ; O'Kelxy. — T he tenant who gets these 

rights has to pay the landlord on the one hand and the 
tenant who has the surplus on the other ?— No. If 
tne landlord puts in any person to cut turf on the 
tenant's holding, it is the landlord who must pay for 
tiie trespass committed. But he can charge the per- 
son he puts in such sum as the person agrees to pay 
mm, but the tenant on whose holding the bog is must 

the surface trespass. 

<iooo. Who from ? — From the person authorising a 
person to take the turf. 

2834. Sir John Coxomb. — In your experience have 
you found that on an estate there may be one judicial 
tenant with the right to turbary and another who has 
not ? — Yes. 

2835. Whenever you settle up the estate which yon 
have dealt with and sold to the tenants do you in 
every case secure that the man has a right to turf ?- 
In every case where we have the tnrf. 
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, T that ex tent it is an improvement on what gested Districts Board 
h»l !-?«■• Mbit ‘tjo “f 1 ? tof 1 
rtlri ondeSte the fetation. We reg.rd the w.s not advisable. 

? ™ the estate as the fuel supply for all the tenants, 2853. Mr. O’Kelly.- 

(here is a large surplus, and we undertake the 
r fvihution of that fuel among all the tenants on the 
on. m... has got as good a tight to 
Keans of keeping a fire going as another. 

2837. No matter whether before the purchase he had 
the right or not ? Yes. 

2838 In settling the price does that come in as a 
faS whether a man has turf or not, in reselling it? 

-Yes ; that would affect it. ........ 

2839 But I may take it that the principle that the 
Congested Districts Board act on when reselling to the 
i = ts is that every tenant on the estate has a 
Sal right to the turbary ?-Yes ; if the turf is on 

Bryce.- Does not the Board make any 
Movision that the tenants to whom the land is resold 
must not cut all the turf away ?-Yes ; the turbary 
deed under which they get the right provides that at 
“ e a S t nine inches of bog mould must be left over the 

^^Tl^Do you provide they shall not sell the tur- 
bary i— When a person gets the right of turf on 

another tenant’s holding he only gets it for the use of 
his own holding and not for the purpose of sale, that 
is specified in the agreement. 

2842 Take the case of the Dillon estate, lou allo- 
cated to each tenant a certain amount of turbary. 

Did you make any provision in the case of each tenant 
that he should not sell turf?— Any man on whose 
holding the bog is can sell it because the Land Acts 
•don’t give the Board any power to restrain him, but 
the tenants who have not got the turf on their hold- 
ings hut have to get it on another holding, are re- 
stricted from selling. 

2843. But the Board on reselling the estate may 
make any conditions they like? — No. They have to 
sell the estate on an approved sale agreement form, 
the terms of which are settled by the Land Commis- 
sion. They cannot alter it in any way. 

2844. Sir John Colomb.— The man is the owner of 
the turbary as well as the holding subject to an an- 
nuity ? — He is the owner in fee of what he gets. 

2845. Mr. Bryce.— Some of these tenants on the 
Dillon estate had not the right of turbary when you 

. bought it. You have given them the right of turbary 
by allocating a plot to them ?— ' Yes. f 

2846. You vary the terms in that way. The mans 
holding is not the same as when you bought it ? — It is 
the same. They were all supplied with turbary pre- 
viously, but supplied with it from year to year. We 
apportioned all the turbary on the estate among them, 
giving each one a defined plot, which is all the turf 
he has available for his holding in the future. 

2847. If you have no power it cannot be helped, but 
1 should have thought it would have been a very de- 
sirable thing to have had power to keep an asset like 
that, to give it up to the State to be maintained as 
long as it lasted for the good of the estate and the 
prosperity of the tenants on the estate, so as to pre- 

■ vent it being sold off it for other purposes ? — It would 
be useful in some cases, but in other cases where there 
is a surplus it would be unnecessary. Many ten- 
ants earn a good deal of money by cutting turf and 
selling it in the neighbouring towns. It is often a 
supplementary means of income. 

2848. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there much danger of 
the turf supply of Ireland becoming exhausted ?— Over 
a very large area of Ireland the turf supply is very 
limited. It will be a very serious question before fifty 
years unless some cheap form of fuel can be discovered, 
or some means of manufacturing peat in a way that 
will cheapen the transport of it from certain portions 
•of the country, like the Bog of Allen, or places of 
that kind, where it is abundant. 

2849. Is the soil under the turf used for land?— 

It is reclaimed after the turf is removed. It is 
brought under cultivation. 

2850. That is one of the main reclamations of land ? 


i discretionary power to pro- Sept l3j 19 og ; 
places where they thought it ^ — 

zooo mi. - -You are aware that in many ® oran ‘ 

parts of the country the tenant farmers make more 
out of turf than they do out of their holdings by the 
sale of turf?— That is so with small holders adjacent 
to bog, very frequently. 

2854 And in fact, without the turf they would 
hardly' be able to live?— In such cases the Land Com- 
mission would not be likely to restrict the sale of turt. 

2855. The Chairman.— That would make a very in- 
vidious distinction?— Then you must leave it as it 
is. There are only the two alternatives. 

2856. Would not it be possible to prohibit any 
people who buy under the Land Acts from selling 
turf?— It would not be desirable in some cases, because 
the neighbouring districts would suffer if a tenant 
who had a surplus bog on his holding could not sell 
turf. Very often he sells it to the tenant of a holding 
who has no turf, and it is a great advantage to the 
tenant of the latter holding to be able to buy his turt 
from the man who has surplus bog. Very frequently 
it is a great advantage to the man who has the surplus 
bog, as sale of turf afiords a way of finding profitable 
employment for himself and his family. 

2857. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would not it be equally hard 

on the people in towns if the selling of turf was 
prohibited ? — It would have the effect of making their 
fuel dearer. , , , , 

2858. Sir John Colomb.— A s I understand your 
proposition is on these lines : when property is sold 
to tenants the turbary should be laid out on a com- 
putation of some period of years, and the balance 
should be held as a Government reserve for future 
use?—’ That is practically my suggestion— that the 
Board should have the power, or the Land Commission 
should have power, to reserve all surplus turbary on 
an estate, so as to give them control over the future 

fU ^5!h P Mr. Bryce. — M ay I point out it really affects 
the security of the annuity to the Land Commission or 
the Congested Districts Board, and the Government in 
some form or another is prejudiced if the turf is cut 
away before the annuity is finally paid ?— It would , 

VL 286 S 0. r Therefore, it seems to me that a discretion 
on that point is very much wanted indeed? I think 
so This turbary question has been too lightly treated 
in the drafting of the Land Acts. I don t think 
the importance of it was fully appreciated. 

2861. Mr. O’Kelly.— In any case it won t reach 
a crisis for some sixty or seventy years?— In some 
places it has reached it already; and a very serious 

° ri 2862. Sir John Colomb.— You merely propose that 
the Government should treat turbary as minerals are 
treated under the Act? — Yes. 

2863. All important bogs to be sold under the 
Purchase Act and not allotted before sale should be 
reserved. But my point is do you mean that your 
proposal would involve in the allotment before sale 
some period for computing the quantity it does in 
volve it, does it not? — It does. 

2864. Just with that addition to yours— I am 
merely repeating your proposal ?— Yes. A£t ® r s ^f: 
ing the tenants of an estate with a reasonable supply 
of turf, and where there was sufficient, I would say 
that the supply allotted to each one should be at 
least sufficient to cover the entire period over which 
the repayment of the annuity extends, and any sur- 
plus after that the Land Commission would have 
power to allocate to other tenants who have no turf. 

That means, really, that when you are con- 
- — annuitant you 
‘ -Yes, if 


2850a. I presume the sub-soil : 
cases?— It is not. 


i not good in all 


2851. Does the bog ever rest on rock ? — Sometimes ; 
usually on clay. 

2852. The Chairman. — Have you ever thought how 
that tendency to sell turf might be checked for the 
purposes of the State? — I think it would be a very 
good thing to give the Land Commission or the Com 


veying to a tenant his holding as i 
will give him turf enough for 68i years .- 
it be available. . . 

2866 Don’t you think, considering the character oi 
the people, and how they discount the future as we 
are all inclined to do, the effect of it would be to 
encourage the sale of turf— they would think it an 
inexhaustible supply ?— Possibly they would. 

2867. Would not it rather aggravate the P 031 * 1 '™ 
over so long a period as that?-A man might take 
the view that posterity might take care of itself, 
and he would sell turf if he could get a good price 
There is one of our maps showing how we apportion 
turbary (indicates). On that estate each tenant 
has one of these plots. There are roads leading into, 
them, and there is a place for the stacking of the 
turf. 
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2868. How long do you suppose this will last? — 
We have given each one a supply of turf of the 
best quality near his house, then another plot 
further away, and so on. Many have three plots, 
and some more. It will last for seventy or eighty 
years if they don’t sell it. That concludes my evi- 
dence as to turbary. You have dealt with some of 
the other matters, but I will have to refer to some 
of them again, because they are so important. I 
have handed round to the members of the Commission 
two returns, based on the Census of 1891 and 1901, 
which I will ask the Commission to look at. They 
deal with, the question of the £14,000,000 worth of 
land, about which there appears to be some miscon- 
ception. * 

2869. Mr. O’ Kelly. — That is referred to in Mem- 
orandum B ? — I don’t know anything about Memoran- 
dum B, but I want to explain now this return, 
headed Census 1891. It gives in the first column 
each of the counties containing congested districts. 
In the second column you have the total congested 
area in each county. The third column gives the 
population in 1891. 

2869a. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is not the com- 
plete area of the counties ; it represents only the con- 
gested area ? — Yes ; it is the area of what is called the 
congested districts county, which is that portion of 
the county scheduled as congested. 

2870. Sir John Colomb. — The difference of figures 
will be accounted for by the discretion which the 
Lord Lieutenant exercised within twelve months of 
the passing of the Act 1 — The difference will be 
accounted for by the non-scheduled portions. 

2871. These figures don’t agree — for 1891 and 1901 ? 
— No. 

2872. The difference is accounted for by the exercise 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the power given to him 
by the Act?— No. These figures I give include the 
electoral divisions specially scheduled by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The difference in area indicated by the 
figures for the two periods is accounted for by changes 
in the county boundary under the Local Government 
Act. The third column gives the population in 1891. 
The fourth column gives the poor law valuation in 
1891. The fifth column the poor law valuation per 
head of the population. The sixth column the acres 
per head of the population. The next column the 
average poor law valuation per acre ; and then the 
last two columns give the annual value of the land 
that would be required if all the holdings within the 
congested area of each county were raised to an aver- 
age of £2 per head of the population, that is to 
the economic standard of a £10 holding. The last 
column gives the approximate acreage, assuming the 
land you could get would be worth 10s. per statute 
acre per annum. 

2873. Mr. Bryce. — The average poor law valuation 
Si™* -1 take it; as that - This is how the 

vas g°t' Take Kerry. According to the 
ltftfl Census the area in statute acres was 661,042 
acres, the population was 86,981, the poor law valua- 
£93,876. The poor law valuation per head 
ot the population in Kerry was £1 Is. 7 d. The 

acres per head of the population in the scheduled 
districts were 7.59. The average value per acre of 
these acres was 2.84 shillings. The poor law valua- 
tion per head was £1 Is. 7 d„, and to increase the 
poor law valuation up to £2 by the addition of land 
alone would mean that you would have to get £80,000 
worth of land for Kerry, or rather land of the annual 


vaEwir Colomb.— E ight-ninths of the total 
valuation of the congested districts county?— I did not 
look into that. I will give the rate per head without 
reading out all the figures. In Galway thr P S law- 
valuation per head of the population in the congested 
ofS nerhS' 10< m and - t0 f aise that to an average 
of f R^on h T £ UM re , q ^ re Iand of the valSe 

of £83,320. In Donegal the average per head is 18s 

fij® 75 ' ^ B i lY r CE -~ Tou need Il0t rea d out all those 
n ^bat I want to understand is where the 
£14,000,000 worth of land comes from?— In the second 
last column you find that in order to raise the valua- 
tion per head of the entire of the congested districts 
by the addition of land alone you would require land 
of the annual value of £549,841, and taking that 
annual value at twenty-five years’ purchase U wouM 
come approximately to £14,000,000. a 


2876. The Chairman.— W hen you talk about ti, 

area in the congested districts is that the , 

the scheduled area? — That includes the entir» 
scheduled districts. 16 of 

2877. That includes the estates already dealt —•«. „ 
—Yes ; everything. They won’t affect it much “ 

2878. Mr. O’Kelly.— D o you think this ret-m, 
gives any idea of the amount of land necessary to ™ 
lieve congestion. It strikes me that the low valnat;?' 
in Galway is due to Connemara. For that whok 
region you would not need any land at all?— T 
coming to that. The £14,000,000 that was named to 
you already as the capital value of the land required 
was calculated on the assumption that you could li 
land alone raise the valuation per head of D0D „ 
lation of the entire of the scheduled districts to an 
equivalent of an economic holding — namelv 

head of the population. ’ ^ r 

2879. Let us assume you were excluding all the oc 
cupiers along the west coast, don’t you think the 
number would be more than made up by the inclusion 
of tile uneconomic and congested holdings in the non 
scheduled areas ? — I cannot give you any opinion on 
that. I have no information as to the extent of the 
congestion which exists outside the scheduled areas 

2880. Do you think the number of uneconomic 
holdings in the congested counties outside the 
scheduled areas would be 50,000 when we know that 
in the County of Mayo we -have 9,000 uneconomic 
holdings outside the congested area ?— It is a matter 
I would not think of m/aking a guess at, because it 
might be very misleading. 

2881. -Don’t you think that an estimate of the pos- 
sible amount of money that would be needed to re- 
lieve congestion based upon the exclusion of the oc- 
cupants of the western coast would be fallacious when 
not recognising that we must include in our calcula- 
tions bye-and-bye the number of uneconomic and con- 
gested holdings in the non-congested areas, whioh will 1 
be a set-off to those you exclude?— I am here only to 
give information as to the scheduled areas. 

2882. Our terms of reference are to inquire into- 
ne congestion outside that?— Don’t ask me about that, 
for I have no information prepared for yon. 

2883. I suppose you will give us some information T 
—I should be only too pleased to give you any in- 
formation that I possess, but for the present my state- 
ments have reference to the scheduled districts alone. 
As I explained yesterday, I have divided the congested 
districts into A, the maritime; B, the district east of 
the maritime from which, in my opinion, a sufficient 
number of landholders would not migrate to appre- 
ciably relieve congestion in these districts, and C, the- 
inland districts of Connaught, from which, in my 
opinion, a sufficient number would migrate into the- 
open areas adjacent, to relieve congestion in C. I 
wiU therefore, give you the figures for Connaught 
nrst. Turn to the Census returns for 1901, and it 
will interest you to observe how the rate per head of' 
the population in these congested districts has gone 
up since the Census of 1891, the explanation, being 
the rather melancholy one, that the rate per head of 
the population has gone up by reason of emigration, 
ihe population has reduced by emigration. In-, 
oi n° ot valuation P er bead in the 1901 Census is 
« q j'L acres per head of the population are 
bJi, and the average poor law valuation per acre 3s. 
-LJie rateable value of the land required for Mayo, if 
the maritime district A in my map, and also B, were 
excluded, would be £87,356. I will take Roscommon 
next, and then I will explain on the map. The- 
average valuation per head of the population in Ros- 
common is £1 6s. 5d., the acres per head 4 - 2, tb»- 
average poor law valuation per acre, 6s. 2d. ; and to 
raise all the holdings in the congested areas of Roscom- 

an ^erage of £2 per head would require land 
of the annual value of £20,978, as against £128,188 in 
Mayo. The next county is Galway. In Galway the- 
average valuation per head is £1 0s. 4 d., acres per 
head 8-2, average valuation per acre 2s. 6 d., and the- 
amount of land required, excluding again the districts 
marked on the map A and B, the land you would re- 
quire in the remainder, which is really only a very 
small P a ^ of Galway, would be of the annual valua- 
tion of £20,768. In Leitrim the average valuation at 
present is over the scheduled standard. It is 
*1 10s. 6a. The acres per head in Leitrim are 5’6. 
me average valuation per acre is 5s. 5 d., and the- 
and required to raise all those to an average valua- 
tion of £2 would be of an annual valuation of £14,626. 

9 and 332. 
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2884 The Chairman. — Have you any maritime dis- 
trirtin Leitrim ?— -There is a very small bit in Lei- 
“■ m w hich touches the sea near Ballyshannon. In 
Sligo the average valuation per head is £1 9s. 4d., the 
number of acres per head is 5'5, the valuation per 
head is 5 s - 4d., the am ount of land required to bring 
it up to £2, and excluding again the maritime dis- 
tricts would be of the annual valuation of £10,689. 
Before you go into the other counties, as I have already 
wanted out to the Commission, the land question 
in Connaught has special features. I think it is 
well to explain now how much land may be assumed 
to be available for the purpose of meeting the re- 
quirements indicated by the figures I have given you, 
applying the phrase untenanted land to all non-resi- 
dential holdings „ „ 

2885. Mr. Kavanagh.— In Connaught only ? — Yes. 

2886. Mr. Bryce. — Before you start on that I wish 
to understand does this apply merely to the relief of 
the districts marked C ? — Yes ; that is, if you will 
adopt the view I put before the Commission that it is 
only from C a considerable number will go ; but I 
would like to make clear that if people wish to 
come from A and B they should not be refused if 
they are suitable. I will begin with Mayo. This 
map ( indicates ) shows, edged by a blue line, the en- 
tire County of Mayo. All the estates coloured yellow 
upon it 'dire tenanted estates purchased by the Board. 
The lands you see coloured green all over the county 
are grass lands held in tenements of £25 valuation 
■and upwards. Those portions that you see coloured 
green, striped over with brown, represent mountain 
land, mountain grazing. This ( indicates ) is the dis- 
trict of Balloroy, which some members of the Commis- 
sion know to be a mountainous, wild district. This 
is the headland near Broadhaven ; this Erris Head, 
which is mountainous ; and this green portion near Bel- 
mullet are non-residential tenements of £25 valuation 
and upwards, which may be used as agricultural land. 
That black line there ( indicates ) corresponds with the 
eastern boundary of B. I have already stated that in 
my opinion no considerable number of the landholders 
west of this black line would migrate, and you 
must look to some other means for improving the con- 
dition of the people there. Then, as to the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, you see at once from the map that 
there is very little agricultural land in that large area, 
only a small part here about Belmullet and Black- 
sod Bay, this large area here ( indicates ), being of 
very low acreable value, and there is practically no 
suitable untenanted land in that part of Mayo 
which would be bounded on its eastern side by a line 
drawn from Newport to the coast near Ballycastle. 
Migration is out of the question there for the present, 
at any rate. You have a very poor poplation there, 
who need very special attention and special treat- 
ment. You cannot look to migration to relieve 
them, and I think that agricultural development, 
to which I was referring before lunch, should 
be the chief means through which their condition 
could be substantially improved, after you have 
done everything you ought to do in the way of de- 
veloping the fishery along the coast. N on this map 
represents non-congested areas and C represents con- 
gested areas. This is the boundary between the con- 
gested and non-congested areas of Mayo ( indicates ). 
You will see also from the map that the Board have 
purchased a considerable portion of the County Mayo, 
fte Dillon, Bingham, Burke Estates; the Mitchell, 
Portrayal, and Lynch, which cover over thirty square 
miles. on the western side of Lough Mask, and where 
the Board’s operations have substantially improved 
the condition of the landholders. All these green 
patches ( indicates ) represent tenements of £25 valu- 
ation and upwards which have been defined. Some of 
®y staff attended the Valuation Office in Dublin, and 
copied on to our maps all tenements of over £25 valua- 
tion that appeared to have either no buildings upon 
them or buildings of such small value that they ap- 
peared to be only herds’ houses. After they got that 
information they went into the districts with these 
®aps and interviewed the rate-collectors, eliminating 
from their lists all such holdings as they learned 


were residential, and finally only put on this map sept. 13, 
all such tenements as were non-residential. The — 
total annual value of such tenements in Mayo is Mr. H. 
£40,972, while I have already told you it would take Doran. 
£87,356 worth of land to raise to the £2 per head 
standard what there is in the County Mayo, excluding 
A and B, so that even all the land in Mayo would 
not bring the valuation in C up to more than, roughly, 

30s. per head. 

2287. Suppose you include the residential ? — I did 
not go into that. I don’t propose to disturb residen- 
tial people except under exceptional circumstances. 

2888. The Chairman suggested it might be neces- 
sary to do so ? — And I have indicated what I thought 
should be done. 

2889. You have no estimate of the amount of this 
land available ? — In fact I was afraid that my proposal 
as I am putting it now, in the most moderate terms, 
would not be listened to. 

2890. We are not legislating. We are only inquir- 
ing? — I would like you to keep those figures in mind 
when you come to Roscommon, which adjoins the east 
of Mayo. Some of you have heard of Roscommon as 
mainly a grazing country. As I explained yesterday, 
in parts of it you could go through twenty miles with- 
out seeing a human being except a herd and his 
family here and there. The main roads in some cases 
are partly covered with grass owing to the absence of 
traffic. The place is more melancholy in my opinion 
than the wilds of Connemara, because you have good 
land and no population to work it or turn it to the 
best account. It is very near some of the worst con- 
gested districts in Mayo. There is the Dillon estate 
( indicates ). Portion of it is in Mayo, and here 's 
portion running into Ballaghadereen, which was in 
the County Mayo, but is now in the County Ros- 
common, according to the new boundaries fixed by the 
Local Government Act. The Board also bought the 
DeFreyne estate. The DeFreyne and Dillon estates join 
together. The DeFreyne, Dillon, and Murphy estates 
cover the whole country between Ballaghadereen and 
Castlerea. This is the DeFreyne ; this is the Murphy 
estate, and the Waldron estate is here ( indicates ). In 
these estates, which the Board have purchased like the 
Dillon, you will observe that there is some green, and 
the green is hatched across to show that it is grazing 
lands which have been disposed of to the tenants. 
Whenever the green colour on the Board’s estates is 
hatched off, that indicates it is disposed of to the 
tenants. 'Near the DeFreyne and Dillon estates you 
get into a district which is without population. It is 
composed mainly of non-residential tenements of over 
£25 valuation. This would apply pretty gene- 
rally to the centre and south of the county ; the un- 
ten-anted land is mainly in the unions of Strokestown, 
Castlerea, and Roscommon. The portions of the 
green which you see encircled with red are grass farms 
which the Board have purchased and now hold here 
and -there in the hope that they would -be able to buy 
all the intervening land, but they are not able to pro- 
gress in that direction, and for that reason I sug- 
gest they should have power to buy en bloc from 
these points on towards the congested districts, 
and if they require more later on to operate 
eastwards. I don’t see any other way in which they 
can settle the question. I will read the figures for 
Roscommon. The poor law valuation of the land 
coloured green on the map is £65,538. I have already 
told you that to raise the valuation of these hold- 
ings in the scheduled area of Roscommon to the £2 
per head limit would require only £20,978 annual 
valuation of land.* So you have in Roscommon land 
of a valuation of £65,538 where you only want land 
of a valuation of £20,978 to meet the requirements of 
the scheduled areas in that county. That would leave 
over, more than £40,000 worth of land in annual valu- 
ation which, if applied to Mayo, would substantially 
make up the value that Mayo needs. Taking the two 
counties together, you could with the lands coloured 
green in Mayo and Roscommon bring up to an average 
of £10 the holdings in the congested portions of Mayo, 
excluding A and B, and in the congested portions of 
Roscommon. You would be short on the whole transac- 
tion only to the extent of about £1,824 annual value of 


• See Questions 2903-30. The valuation of (he land required to raise all holdings in any area to the standard of £10 valuation, 
can be estimated, so far as figures go, only by first ascertaining the total valuation of all holdings below £10. (statistics giving 
this information are being prepared. See p." 351-2. 
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land. These are the only two counties as to which I 
am able to give you what I consider to be reliable 
statistics as to non-residential tenements made out by 
my own staff in the way I explained. For the other 
counties the only way I could get the information 
required was this. I applied to the rate-collector 
of each district of the county to furnish a list of the 
non-residential tenements in his collection, and these 
lists when totted up, as far as they have been supplied 
to me, give the following figures. In Galway there 
are non-residential holdings of a rateable value of 
£25 and upwards, amounting to a total valuation of 
£66,556, while the congested districts of Galway, ex- 
cluding A and B on the map, would only require 
£20,768 worth of land. So on those figures there 
would be a surplus of about £46,000 annual value 
of land. In Galway, then, you have far more 
land of that character than would seem to be required 
for the portion of the scheduled districts in the county 
from which a large number of landholders would be 
likely to migrate. How much would be required in- 
addition to meet Mr. Conor O’Kelly’s point as to 
congested localities in the county outside the scheduled 
area I cannot at present tell. The lists which the 
rate-collectors have furnished me with from Leitrim 
show only £3,530 worth, in annual value, of non- 
residential tenements where some £14,000 worth would 
be required. In Sligo there are £20,144 annual value 
of non-residential tenements. Taking the congested 
districts of Sligo, and excluding the maritime por- 
tions, we only require £10.689 worth of land, so 
that we have in Sligo double the amount of non-resi- 
dential tenements that would appear to be necessary. 
In the scheduled districts of Connaught alone on 
the basis of these figures there is £196,740 annual 
value of land held by non-residential occupiers. Clare 
I exclude, because there is only one electoral division 
scheduled in Clare, and that would require only about 


are non-residential tenements of the chara^* * et ® 
to to the annual value of £58,959. In ^ 

figure is £9,427, but I do not consider that , the 
list. In Kerry the figure totalled from th^! 1 ® 
collectors’ returns is £8,031 annual value tate " 

2891. Why is the last column blank in your t»M ■ 

the case of all these Munster counties ? Because T If 10 

statM that in my opinion no conaideruble rnnfeS 
people will migrate m those counties 01 

2892. There is one rather remarkable thirnr 
Roscommon census for 1901 as compared mth ifi^ 
is that the population has risen by 5 000 in th + 
years, while in all the other counties it has fill 
heavily— how do you account for that?— It Was 

to the change m the county boundary. Porting f 
what is now north-west Roscommon was in the Om * 
Mayo before the change in the county boundary 7 

A 3r.££"£ 

largely for the diminution in the population ouK 
a considerable slice was taken ofi Mayo 
added to Roscommon. * 1Q 

2894. The number of acres per head hag not in 
creased so much in Mayo as in other count”. “ 
That has arisen probably from the alteration 
of the county boundaries. To deal with c™ 
naught and to bring the population of the con 
gested areas m C up to the standard of £2 net £ 

w ?? d "J"** la “ d of ‘to annual 
value of £154,417, and in my opinion, including bonus 
and everything, the approximate price, if you want to 
get it like that, would be about £4,500,000. “ 

2895. That £154,000 is the totalisation of the last 

column but one in the 1901 figures ?— Yes. “ 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 1906, 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Henry Doran further examined. 


2896. The Chairman. — Mr. Doran, I want to start 
our discussion to-day so as if possible to take up at 
the exact point where we left off last night. You 
handed in last night very interesting statistics, and 
I am afraid that I shall have to make certain criti- 
cisms with regard to the figures which you have given 
us, and I will want you to understand that I do not 
make those criticisms in any captious spirit. I 
realise, and I am sure that all my colleagues realise, 
that a return of .this kind is by no means easy to make 
out, and I am sure we are very grateful to you and to 
your staff for having, as far as possible, put us in the 
position of estimating the problem with which we 
have to deal, and I am sure you understand that we 
have got to be very careful where figures are con- 
cerned, and that we have to sift those figures as far 
as possible so as to enable the Government to judge 
exactly what is the present position ? — Yes, my lord. 

2897. Well, now, if you take this bigger Return, 
founded on the Census of 1901, you have taken the 
five different counties of Connaught. In Mayo, 
for instance, you show us there that the population 
in 1901 in the congested areas of Mayo was 130,107 
people, and the poor law valuation was £131,348, 
which brings out the valuation per head at £1 0s. 2d. 
Your desire is to Taise that to £2 per head, or, on a 
calculation of five per family, to £10 per tenement. 
That is so, is it not 1 — Yes, my lord. 

2898. And in order to do this, you tell us that in 
the whole of Mayo, congested and non-congested, there 
is £40,972 worth of non-residential tenement of 
£25 and upwards ? — Yes, land of the annual value of 
£40,972. 

2899. Now, the first point I wish to make to you 
is this. Your desire is to bring out an average of 
£10 per tenement, and you say that if the whole of 
the non-residential land in Mayo and Roscommon 
were available and used, that it would bring out the 
average valuation at £10 per tenement? — At £2 per 
head of the population, my lord. 

2901. For the Counties of Mayo and Roscommon ? — 
For the two counties my figures show that all the 
residential tenements of £25 and upwards, as shown 
on my maps for these counties, would be -insufficient 
to the extent of about £1,900 per year to raise the 
average rate per head of the population to £2 — the 
average rate I would like to emphasise. 

2902. £1,900 is a very small figure. We may 
say, roughly, that the land available in non-residential 
tenements of £25 and upwards in the Counties of 
M »yo and Roscommon would, joined together, be 
sufficient, on your calculation, to raise in those two 
comities the valuation per head of population to £2 ? 

Excluding the districts A and B, marked on the 
map, that is the maritime and district inland of the 
maritime, not adjacent to the non-congested distritcs. 
Of course your lordship will understand that Ros- 
common is an inland county, and that there is no 
part of it excluded. 


2903. No. Now, Mr. Doran, does not it strike you Sept. 14, 1906. 
that you want more land ? — That is the minimum, my -rrr — 
lord. I consider that that is obvious from my state- Mr. H. 
ment when I say that the figures I gave would be Uoran - 
barely sufficient to bring the average rate of the hold- 
ings to £10. A number of holdings would still be 

under £10. 

2904. It surely would not be enough even to bring 
the average rate to £2 per head, for this reason, that 
you have at present in the congested areas a certain 
number of tenements of over £25 valuation ? — Yes ; 

I shall give you the particulars of those separately 
in another form. 

2905. You have a certain number of them in the 
congested areas. If you are going to bring up the 
whole average to £10, you must exclude the valua- 
tion of all those tenements in the congested areas 
which are now over £25 valuation ; otherwise 
the only way in which you can arrive at an average 
is to reduce them ? — Yes ; that statement is quite 
accurate ; that is to say, when I give you the average 
valuation per head of the congested districts in Mayo ; 
as I do in that Return, that includes any non- 
residential land within the district. 

2906. It is included in the £131,000 ? — Yes ; it in- 
cludes any untenanted land, and I thought it would be 
better to present the case in that way than to make it 
still more complicated for the purposes of comparison 
by adding, to the area of land which would be neces- 
sary to bring the average per head of the population 
to £2, so much of that area as was within the con- 
gested districts. 

2907. That is another point. What I mean is this. 

You have a certain number of tenements of over 
£10 valuation at present in the congested area? — 

Yes. 

2908. If you are going to bring up all holdings 
to a minimum standard of £10 you must exclude 
from your calculation of the value of the land to be 
operated upon all holdings above that figure unless, 
indeed you were going to level down all larger hold- 
ings, even those between £10 and £25 valuation. 

Is not that so ? — Yes ; but I thought it more, con- 
venient for the purposes of comparison to show in an 
approximate manner the area required, or that was 
likely to be secured under the most favourable con- 
ditions that I could imagine. That was the best way 
I thought of presenting the case. 

2909. What we have to try to do as to see that no 
tenement is under a valuation of £10 ? — Of course, 
that is another question altogether. I. was not dis- 
cussing it at all An that way. What I understand, 
my lord, is this, that you now suggest that there 
would be no holding under £10 valuation. 

2910. That is so. Is not that the right view ? — 

I was going on the basis throughout of bring- 
ing them up to an average of' £10, which would 
mean thait if there were so many thousand at £5, and 
an equal number of thousands at £15, you would have 
an average of £10. 

16 * 
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2911. Yes ; but that assumption unduly reduces 
the problem. The average is not the standard. We 
want to start from the assumption that we are going 

to raise everybody to a minimum standard ? — My . -_„, u 

figures would enable you to do that if you could level gested or non-congested areas in the 

up and down, if you could cut off a surplus off a big returns give the area separately + nty > but my 

man and give it to a small man; and they are the oo on -t. — u i— s'- — 

minimum figures. 

2912. But my point is that there must be a great 
number of people whom you could hardly level up 
and down in that way, people who are not big enough 
to be put through a process of that kind?— I can 
present to you, my lord, the figures in the way you 
suggest at your next sitting, if the Commission desire 
it. 


2913. I think it would be better if you could tell 
us the amount of land that would be required, and 
that is available, not for the purpose oi bringing 
out an average of £10, _ but for the purpose of bring- 
ing all the holdings in the congested areas up to 
£10? — I understand that you would have no hold- 
ing under that. I look upon that suggestion as im- 
possible in practice. 

The Chair at an. — I think it is the ideal we have to 
keep in view. 

2914. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou say, Mr. Doran, 
that this represents the minimum? — The minimum. 

2915. But, I am sorry to tell you that it represents 
something very much below the minimum. That is 
our difficulty. Yon must strike out of the calculation 
everybody between £10 and £25 valuation ?— Yes. 

2916. Then you have only got those below to raise ? 
— Yes. 

2918. Therefore you must except, as I understand 
at, from the calculation everybody .between £10 and 
£25, and then see how much land we want to raise 
those below £10 up to £10?— I can do that also. 

2919. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Y ou have told us 
about all the land available ? — I have given you par- 
ticulars of the non-residential land. If my figures 
are much below the minimum required you could not 
get the additional land in those counties, and you 
should go further inland. 

2920. The Chairman. — T hat is my point, that your 
figures of the Counties Mayo and Roscommon would 
lead us (to believe that -there was sufficient land avail- 
able to solve the difficulties with regard to your 
districts marked C ?— Well, I am so accustomed to 
alarm the representatives of the Government by 
stating these problems in their full dimensions that I 
really thought the most effective way to put my oase 
was to err on the side of extreme moderation not 
only in my statement of the quantity of land re- 
quired, but in my statements generally. I should be 
lord glad 60 ^ mYlte< * to I ive ifc in your way, my 

7< ? must > Mr. Doran. The idea is a 
leve! of £10 poor law valuation ?— I stated yesterday 
iw 0t r ai1 economic holding may be 
much less than that. It may be down to £6. 

r.l 282 ?' h ™ told th*t as regards Clare 

I *"A k ‘ >i are to tale an, firm™ Is a steS 

£ d oS°n.toS S and is what we hare 

on our minds, and therefore what we want are frm-m 
which will show us the number of people .below 8 £10 
and the amount o< land nec«e.^ P 3 aSSlf £ 

S,”l“to to tho ^nation d 3 ho£ 

dStetal 80 °”*" de the containing congested 

SfiSSsiSSsSS 

«SL S toe 

“Sef To°"*th“T s S heduled districts. °* * he 

in an, of theSiaM ' “ “ " ot 


• See pp. 228-9. 


t'S-’e p. 331. 


also appear in the fourth column, in whi-i, 
us the total poor law valuation ? — Yes CQ you 

2927. For the congested .areas ?— Yes’ • u 

that. That includes all the land whether v ®, sta i«d 
gested or non-congested areas, in theTnnJ! ^ 01 
stums give the area separately. + Unty ’ bnt My 

2928. That should be deducted ?— That .wu , 
ducted, if you work it out in that way. ° U d ^ de ‘ 

2929. From the £40,000 worth in Mavo f • 
stance, you should really deduct all the 

land of £25 valuation and upwards wllich k^ 131 
the congested areas of Mayo ? — Yes. 18 W1 ** lln 

2930. And which appears in the , , 

£131,000 of the Poor Law Valuation offi ^ oi 
districts of Mayo?— Then, my lord, I would a TW 
postpone the further consideration of this 

the next sitting when I would have the J 0 TaM U 
which yon could compare. I think that wjft 
more stonsactory, my lord. to 

2931 Mr. O’Keily.— W ould it be possible t„ , 

P&li 3.“™ beIore fl,e C ™i“ito 

JglJ™ can W *“• befot. the Commit 

2933. The Ohmxmait-I am perfectly read, tele,,, 
it like that, end I don’t want to make any firth,,! 
matks about this Table, eae.pt this, that S 

Mr. Doran, we must remember, must not we, that aii 
land which yon tell ns is ayailable in Oouit, Mari 
namely, land to the rateable value of £40 972 is in’ 
tended, m your mind, only tor in dealing with tto 
prohlem aa it is to be found in the schTdnled e „ 
gested districts, exclusive of A. and B ?_ Yes. 

2934. lire have to remember that there are probabl, 
a .considerable number of local claim, outmde thh 
scheduled areas upon that £40,000 worth?— Yes and 
Mayi) patches of congestion are very numerous in 

2935. And that therefore with regard to local claims 
on any untemiaaited land or non-residential land the 
local claims have really got to be satisfied before we 
can regard that land as available for the solution of 
the problem as regards C?— Well when I am preparine 
this second Table for you I will make provision for 
showing all the uneconomic holdings outside the 
scheduled districts but within the county. J 

2936. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W ill you have 
statistics to show that ?— Yes ; on the valuation of the 
holdings I can do that.}: 

2937. The Chairman.— I am afraid that all this is 
giving you a great deal of trouble ?— Yes, but as this 
Table deals with millions of money, and as you are 
not alarmed it will be a genuine pleasure to me to put 
before you the larger figures. You were saying that 
you wished to hear about these migrants. Perhaps as 
it would take up so much of your time we should pass 
over the first part. 

2938. We want to hear you fully?— About finding 
suitable migrants, it is a matter of importance under 
the powers of the Congested Districts Board. Do yoa 
think, my lord, as a member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, that is a matter I should take — the 
character of the migrants? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — C ertainly. If you 

ask me it would be desirable that you should go 
through all your headings. 

2939. Sir John Colomb. — T hat, I think, commences 
after your remarks about turbary?— I think if I begin 
there § it might be the shortest way. On the estates 
purchased before the passing of the Land Act of 1903 
there were 21,591 acres of untenanted land. Of this 
total 14, 79o acres were utilised for the enlargement of 
holdings on the Board’s estates and 6,798 for migrants, 
who were settled on new holdings. I should like to 
draw the attention of the Commission to the fact that 
in ail. cases where the Board get land convenient to 
congested or uneconomic holdings they utilise this 
untenanted land for enlargement of the holdings when 
striping, and increase holdings not needing striping 
oy additional parcels. They can carry out those 
operations without any loss to their funds, and when 
a tenant can get an addition to his old holding within 
a reasonable distance, say within a mile, it is the, 
arrangement that tenants like best, and it involves 
Jess expense inasmuch as there are so few houses to 
ne built, and consequently the Board, in all cases where 
they could so dispose of land, that is, for enlarge- 
ment, have done so, and have only utilized such 


t See footnote p 121. 
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land for migration where the tenants needing enlarge- 
ment were too far from it to get parcels of it as en- 
largements to their existing holdings. To give an idea 
of the very poor class of tenants that the Board have 
been obliged to deal with in their migration schemes, 

I would point out that the area of the migrants’ old 
holdings varied from one acre and thirty perches to 
thirty-six acres. Most of that thirty-six acres was 
bog. They averaged about seventeen acres of poor 
land. Of those holdings 141 were at rents of £4 and 
under. Twenty-nine were over £4 and not exceeding £6, 
and eighty were over £6. The rents varied from 15s. 
to £14 12s. in one case, and the average rent of the 
migrants’ holdings worked out at £3 10s. Now, that 
will show you at once that the migrants the 
Board, were obliged to deal with were practically 
pauper landholders. The Board have always tried 
to get larger people to move if they could do so, 
because on moving one large landholder from the 
congested area the land vacated by him enabled the 
Board to benefit a number of the adjoining occupiers, 
while when they migrate a man, like one I have 
just mentioned, with one acre and thirty perches 
of a holding and a rent of 15s., the migration, of that 
man practically only benefits himself, because the 
addition of his 15s. worth of land. to an adjoining 
occupier’s small holding makes scarcely an appreciable 
difference in his condition. The area of the 250 new 
foldings, that is the new holdings that were provided 
up to March, 1905, varied from eleven acres one 
rood thirty-four perches to thirty-three acres, and they 
average about twenty-seven acres. Only fifty-nine of 
the 250 are under twenty acres, and those new holdings 
-would not have been made of such small area only that 
the land was not available. 

2940. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The new holdings you 
speak of were those to which you sent migrants? — 
Yes. 

2941. The Chairman. — Mr. Doran, could you tell 
us what is the average valuation of those new hold- 
ings? — Yes, my lord, I will come to that. The rents 
vary from £5 to £24, and average £14 6s. , and only 66 
foldings have rents of less than £10. Where a hold- 
ing of less than £10 was created it was created under 
•exceptional circumstances ; that is, we had not the 
land, as in parts of Connemara, and where we were 
•obliged to move some of the tenants from the crowded 
villages into the open area of untenanted land on 
the estate in order to stripe the very congested vil- 
lages, and get some of the houses that were grouped 
in a very unsanitary state removed, and thus enable 
the owners of the houses allowed to remain to make 
the surroundings of their homes more sanitary. 

2942. Mr. Bryce. — I suppose, Mr. Doran, the valua- 
tion and rent may he taken as the same thing. You 
•say the average rent was £14 6s. I suppose the poor 
law valuation would he roughly much about the same 
•thing?— Yes ; I think it would average very much the 
same. Of the entire number I have spoken of, namely, 
250, 50 holdings with a rental of £653 were sold under 
the 1896 Act, that is subject to 4 per cent, annuity, for 
the sum of £11,912, the annuities amounting to £476. 
My object in giving you these figures is that you may 
compare the rental of these holdings with the amount 
•of the annuities. The rental. is stated to be £653, and 
the annuities £476. The remaining 200 holdings, with 
■a rental of £2,920, were sold under the Act of 1903 
for a sum of £69,170, with annuities at 3i per cent, 
amounting to £2,248. 

2943. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Can you say, Mr. 
Doran, whether the annuities on the Board’s holdings 
that were resold bear to the fair rent the same or 
a gieater or less proportion than the propor- 
tion which the annuities on holdings sold by 
the Estates Commissioners bear to the fair rent. 

• How do your annuities compare with those on 
the holdings re-sold by the Estates Commissioners ?— 
I have no idea ; we hear a great deal about co-ordi- 
nation and all that, but there is no evidence of it be- 
tween those two Departments. The Estates Commis- 
sioners give us no information, and I thought my 
action might he misunderstood if I or any of my staff 
went on their estates to compare their methods and 
results with ours. 

2944. Ifc is most desirable that, we should know ? — 
As far as current statements go in the districts 
where the Board are operating I am informed that the 
Board’s annuities are much less than the Estates Com- 
missioners’ annuities. 

2945. Compared with the same standard of the fair 
rent? — Yes, with the fair rent. 


2946. Mr. O’Kelly. — I suppose you would not be s . .. u 190g 
able to tell us how the annuities on the Clanmorris ' 

estate agree with, or differ frcnu, and to what extent Mr. H. 
as compared with the annuities on the Knockaunakill Doran, 
estate ? — The best answer I can give you is that I am 
informed, and I believe, the annuities paid by the 
Board’s tenants on Knockaunakill are very much 
lower than the annuities charged by tbe Estates Com- 
missioners on Clanmorris estate. 

2947. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It is most desir- 
able that there should be definite information on that 
matter? — Well, if you invite me and the Estates Com- 
missioners to give you that information, Sir Antony, 

I am quite ready. 

2948. The Chairman. — Can you give us the informa- 
tion so far as the Board is concerned when we come 
hack to Dublin? — Am I free to act in the matter. 

2949. Sir Antony MacDonnell.' — Certainly. We 

must have the information ? — To take such steps as I 
think necessary to give you the information? 

2950. The Chairman. — As far as your own depart- ' 
ment is concerned we will ask you for this information 
and for the figures? — The only mode of getting the 
information necessary for comparison would be by 
going on the lands of the Estates Commissioners and 
estimating the fair rent of their cases as we did in 
our cases. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The better way is to in- 
struct our secretary to address the Estates Commis- 
sioners as to what we want to find out, and then let 
you and them confer together as to the best way of 
finding it out. 

2951. Sir John Colomb. — In making a comparison 
of that sort between the amounts of the annuities on 
properties sold to the tenants under the Estates Com- 
missioners and on properties sold by the Congested 
Districts Board, do you take into account that in the 
one case it is merely stereotyping the conditions of the 
property, and in the other the annuity represents not 
merely the purchase money but the expenditure on 
increasing the value and the economic condition of 
the property? — I would have to answer you in the 
affirmative, Sir John, though it may be a reflection 
upon the work of the Estates Commissioners. 

2951a. That cannot be helped ; it may or may not 
be the case ; we don’t inquire ; but, take, it that, 
in any comparison of the annuities resulting from 
the sale to the tenants by the Estates Commissioners 
with the annuities of tenants created by the Congested 
Districts Board it is in the one case stereotyping, and 
making no improvement? — Generally speaking, the' 
property is left in the same state it was, while in 
the other the economic conditions of the property have 
been improved. 

2952. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That was not my 
alea?— I understand Sir Antony’s observation only 
applies to untenanted land in both cases. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I did not mean that. In 
all those cases, Sir John, the standard is fair rent. 

It will be fair rent if the land is sold by the Estates 
Commissioners. It will be fair rent if a congested 
holding has been improved. 

2953. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are you in a 
position to give the information as required. How 
can we contrast the annuities charged under the 
Estates Commissioners on their estates and those 
charged on the estates that have been under the Con- 
gested Districts Board unless we ascertain whether 
the standard of valuation observed by the Estates 
Commissioners is exactly the same as your standard 
of valuation ? — It can only be done on that basis, my 
lord, by my viewing and having a valuation made of 
th.e holdings, and I will ask Sir Antony for authority 
to take such measures as would enable me to submit 
to you valuations of holdings sold by both bodies as a 
standard of comparison. I would ask to be allowed 
to value some of the Estates Commissioners’ holdings, 
and they to do likewise with the Board’s. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Yes, and you can con- 
fer with each other and see what standard you both 
work up to. . , 

2954. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t is not enough 
to have the information from you,, and to. have 
the information from the Estates Commissioners 
as tc these annuities. We have then got to 
ascertain that the standard is either the same which 
vou and they follow, or the proportion of difference ?— 

The best way would be to nominate an independent 
man who does not care about either Department to 
give you his valuation, instead, of getting it from a 
representative of each Department. Naturally, I 
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Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Will you put your heads 
together and see what is best to be done. 

2955. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did not you 
make a suggestion that the Estates Commissioners and 
yourself might consider this jointly?— I did. 

2956. Would not that be more satisfactory than 
bringing in an umpire ?— Well, I think it would be the 

more satisfactory way, because neither Department, I llc Miuls|JO 

iTnoTt^i^to dn i^TrPt *° P T e th . at . the , , other county' to, another that process is not poesiblVCtT 

2957 The g CN*T«^^ Tl a - S 16 able ; but ^t we would always try to do iTsuch ’ 

; . ■ Chairman. I think it is pretty clear would be to let them come into it in Novemtv 

7 wf Jo and J? ca ? dlscu f thG methods ? take the crop from the old holding to the n!» 

—I have to defend myself and my department, be- onnn j ® . “ e ndw - 

cause the suggestion is that we are going to be 
absorbed, and that the Commissioners sell land 
. cheaper than the Board. 

2958. Mr. Sutherland.— Is there a difference ?— I 
could not tell you. 

2959. Why should there be a difference ?— Because 
there is a different staff. 


for the use of the land for six months 

bodily the ciop i, 

2968. Sir John Colomb. — B ut you are now T 
Slime, speaking of a migrant settled som.»h» £ 
venient to lus old holding ?— But even if it i 8 
miles away he can do that. tai 

Surely if he transports himself from ( 

In. mnn+ n- ^ 3 ible?- 

. ... — suoh a case 

come into it m November, snd 
_ e old holding to the new ' 

2970. Yes, but your description of the process of 
carrying out the principle of migration would only 
apply to a small area where the new holding and the 
old would be within such reasonable distance of each 
other that the men could work the two holdings in 
that way? — It has happened in some cases that men 
migrated fifteen miles, and they brought the crop thev 
2960. I gm .pegkiifo, wl.t U accomplished as a *“ the ‘ 

, s 71 7 "? »» 

annuities. That is actually going on now and we ng ] lt . into Roscommon that would be more difficult, 
must get at the different Elen the ’anlk and how would you get nd of that difficulty?-^ 

Mr. Sutherland asks is it 

We try to put them in in November. J 

2972. The Chairman.— But if he went early enough 
in the spring he has got to bring the produce of his 
old holding? — Yes. 

2973. But in any case he always has to bring some- 
thing whatever part of the year he goes ini— That 
should be the way that most of them manage, because 
they would not be able to sell their crop with advan- 
tage, and they are quite prepared to suffer a good deal 
of inconvenience in connection with the removal. 

2974. Sir Francis Mowatt. -What was the greatest 
distance you ever migrated a man?— The greatest dis- 
tance was one man from Glare Island to Castlebar. 

2975. Mr. Sutherland.— What is the distance?— 
That was across the sea at the nearest point three and 
a half miles, and twenty miles by road then. The 
man had passed all his life on the island, living on a 
£6 holding there, and he came to live at Castlebar. 

2976. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is he prospering? 
— S e * s now considered quite an opulent person. 

2977. Sir Francis Mowatt— Wliat ?— He is quite 
well off now, I am glad to say. He is on a £25- 
holding now. 

2978. The Chairman. — What is his name? — John 
Winters. 


nrnties fixed by one Department should differ from 
those fixed by another, and seems to be surprised that 
it is possible. 

2961. No, I am not surprised at there being a 
difference, but I am surprised at there being any doubt 
as to tne. fact when so large a- number of annuities 
is now being paid, or how it is that one Department 
does not know what the other is doing?— 
I only answer for „„ 53,,, weBge 

of 5? C1 holding sold under the Act * 
1903 was £14 12s., ■'* 


m.„, — -id the average annuity £11 5s. 

lhat represents in the case of the Board’s new hold- 
ings a comparison between the fair rent and the 
annuity. These figures show that the migrants came 
from very small holdings, and that the Board so far 
Dave not induced many of the larger landholders with- 
lo C °? g ff te 4 a ^ eas t0 . ^change their holdings for 
larger or better holdings m the non-congested districts. 

L S r° t ul f h °Y eyer > P° lnt , out that the rents on the 
tenanted estates purchased by the Board are as a rule 
£2n 7 nm a k Take the ]D 1 l110 " est ate with a rental of 
There were only fifty-seven tenants paying 
f 20 and upwards, and 197 tenants paying 
f xnn f ? 10 t° £20 ‘ That is to say, out of 

4,300 and odd tenants only 254 were over £10 Tt 

cannot, however, be said that there is a disposition - 

among the more snccessful or more comfortable land- * 2 , 0 ’Kem,y— H ad you any difficulty in 

holders m the congested districts to leave their Dre- transplanting him?— He came himself. But he pro- 
sent holdings for better ones. That is one of our hably would not have left the island but that a couple 
great difficulties. of years previously some members of his family were 

2962. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o you sav that very , near being drowned, and his wife and some 
there is no disposition? — There is not. Migration S 61 ?* 5 ?? 8 bis f am ily got so frightened and alarmed 
is a new scheme, and as landholders have no i" at ", e 7 P ra 7 ec \ and begged to be carried away 

experience of the success attending it, those i 1 ? 1 ^ , possibility of a watery grave. This stimu- 

. o are fairly comfortable in their present , ted ™e man ; he took the risk of coming to the 

circumstances but who, as a rule, have no idle £,. ace ’ and has succeeded splendidly. I will introduce 

money, are not keen to change to a better holding , he Commissioners to him, I hope, when they are 
If, however, the migrants who have been placed down ln * hat district. 

on new holdings succeed, the disinclination of tenants , ? 980 ' ®’ r ^ancis Mowatt. — How did he move,, 

uo leave their present holdings for better ones will, I bem £ , a ver 7 P°or man, anything he had ?— He had to 

b r? S00n disappear- his crop behind. He sold it all, and he was able 

;. lr Francis Mowatt. — Soon disappear? — ?° ,7 manure in the town of Castlebar to crop the 

Tes ‘ That is m 7 feeHng. And so that he started fairly well on the new farm, 

i !!q. pe ^ 0J ^ in the neighbourhood of un- “° surrendered his holding on the island, and the 
“strangers ^ kostile to th e Boal ' d added it to the adjacent small holdings. 

2964. Most Rev. Dr 0 ’Donntl» ^f)v ™ j „ f 298L Sir , JoHN . Colomb.— D id he receive a sum 

for themselves ?_Th e cons - b ^ P ° Vlded f m ° L n - ey for , 8 1 ™? np the holding ?-No; we 

people ought to be satisfied to y ?' Jn? g fJ\ a bett er holding. He surrendered the 

2965. The ChairS -W hat S h^Sf ln2a S d ‘ „ ^ holdmg to the Board without the payment of a 

when you carve out a new holding on j shilling, a nd he got a better holding. But he was 

for a man who wishes to ml?!w7 Tt ed land “ ore .or less a fortunate man. Some friend of his in 

to get along till his crops are grown ?^He ^ rica di e d leaving him a legacy, and he started 

changes into 6 it in the early sprinf vS ^. a33j Sioo b i? 6 e ^- 

~ y spring or it. °° 00 . Mr. O’Kelly.— W hat was it?— I fancy he 

cave had a capital of about £100. 

possession ?— No. What’ we Muffin™ j aKl r s , . Was he charged anything?— No ; because the 
this. We generally try to get them to “ -- be swrended to the Board was a £6 10s. hold- 


“ h ’ d ^ 01 fbm ‘- £ “°- ■ 
following .pring on thoir new Holding. iVclto frS. nl.‘ Wdijg"*'” 8 Prf “ lC “ *° be A ” S 
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2984. Mr. Kavanagh. — What was the size of his 
family — was he an old man? — No ; he is a man about 
50 or 55 ; perhaps 50. 

2985. A wife and family? — A wife and family. 

2986. Mr. Sutherland. — Mr. Doran, I am pleased 
to hear that the only ease of migration from Clare 
Island was a successful one ? — But we have 289 
migrants, I am going to tell you all about. 

2987. But people have been migrated much greater 
distances in Scotland without the slightest difficulty? 
_When we are more educated, as I hope we will soon 
be, these prejudices will, I hope, disappear from the 
Irish character. 

2988. But I suppose when the people were sent 
there first no care was taken of how they got there ? — 
Where? 

2989. To those had lands they are now on? — Well, 
the history of Ireland lias not satisfactory records in 
that respect. When one comes to look for informa- 
tion as to when or how the people settled in some 
of these places, the records are not good. 

2990. Do you agree with Mr. Micks that this conges- 
tion has two principal causes, one historic and the 
oilier economic. It is reasonable to assume the first 
settlers did not go or remain there from choice. 

2991. Would they take worse land in preference to 
better land? — No; but I believe that on the western 
coast the present population are the descendants of 
the original settlers there. 

2992. I don’t want to put that point, but merely 
suggested it as a reason for their going to a place 
where there were such disadvantages. Is it not likely 
that when they are going to get better land, a great 
many of those difficulties may be got rid of? — Yes. 
But I would like to answer the question as 
fully as I am able. In the central parts 
of Ireland, or in the better lands of Ireland, 
like Roscommon, or the better lands of Mayo, 
unquestionably a large proportion of the working 
farmers were cleared off the good land. There is 
proof, that under what was considered the good 
management of those estates, sixty to eighty years 
ago, what was done was that every piece of good 
land on the estate was fenced in and made a grass 
farm of, and the inferior and bad portions that were 
outside this area were let to tenants wlio were charged 
whatever rent the landlord thought fit. The tenants 
were cleared off the better land and put on the in- 
ferior land. 


2994. And they cleared them off these and put them 
on the bad lands ? — Yes. The famine helped to do 
it, too, because a number of them were unable to pay 
their rents or to manage the land. The failure of 
the potato was very general on what are now grass 
lands, because the soil of a good deal of these grass 
lands is what I described to you the other day, very 
adhesive, which, in wet years, is likely to rot the 
potato. The lands were not at that time well farmed, 
and in some places it was a common practice to burn 
f n? 1 * or purpose of temporarily fertilising it, 
lor the purpose of growing a crop, but to the perman- 
nentimury of the soil. Those causes, together with 
the failure of the potato, enabled the landlords to 
clear the lands. I don’t say that they did it in 
every case, but in some cases the landlord systema- 
tically cleared the people off the better land. The 
Hoard have bought, within the last three years, an 
estate where a clearance was systematically carried 
t, and the landlord farmed the land, so cleared, 
ran ? .3' e ? rs - At first he made a good deal of 
“T e / of . lt .» but eventually lost a great deal of money 
BmiJ« “ xt a very unprofitable undertaking, and the 
" 8pe " ding p ° bIic ,no ” r 

misluff S*’ 1 ! 11 . was simply directed to mini- 
wS g T f *i? difficulties with regard to migration, 
exaggerated 0 ^* 1 *’ rightly 01 wrongly, you seemed to 
douht b t yo “ are speaking from experience, no 
ZLJr™ V h r iuk . ifc is clear that without a 
in a «*• * f mount of migration nothing can be done 
WdnSi C ° ty , ^ ay *° end the congestion that does 
2 TA 6dly exist in *6 west of Ireland ? — When you 
exaggerated y ° U S11ggest ’ Mr ' Sutherland, that I 

Buf -Sutherland. I do not say consciously ? — 
SgL S ;° uld !' k ! to make that clear. Possibly I am 
gg atmg, but my mew in putting my case is that 


unless I make the difficulties that the Board have to 
contend with perfectly clear, the Commission will not 
have the materials to enable them to appreciate 
thoroughly and accurately the true situation. I am 
endeavouring to tell you exactly our difficulties, and 
at the same time you will find at the back of them 
all a hope that things can be put right, and if you 
ask me I am ready to give you my opinions and 
suggestions. 

2997. You have hope ? — I have every hope. 

2998. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do I understand that 
the result of your explanation is that the population 
along the extreme sea edge, as the result of their 
being turned out, from one cause or another, from 
their inland holdings, squatted on the coast? — I know 
of no proof of that except the traditions that the 
Irish that Cromwell did not send to a warm place 
went to the west to Connaught. 

2999. I don’t want you to bring the Annals of the 
Four Masters in, but I thought that that was your 
explanation. You had been asked liow it came that 
those people had migrated into this very poor district, 
and I understood your explanation to be that the 
circumstances of their former neighbourhood had 
forced them from a better inland district, and that 
they had found their way slowly down to ithe coast? — 
No; I really have never heard of a satisfactory 
explanation as to why they are 1 there, and my opinion 
is that they must be the descendants of the original 
settlers. 

3000. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We have historic 
evidence that they were there in the very earliest 
ages?— In the very earliest ages, and it is remark- 
able that the population in the very poor districts 
has reduced less than in the better parts of Ireland. 
A very striking instance of that is Tory Island, where 
the population at present is very much the same as it 
was fifty years ago. 

3001. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As you have 
gone into that, I suppose it is within your know- 
ledge, that that very populous district of the Rosses, 
in the County Donegal, before the Plantation of 
Ulster, contained very few people indeed? — Yes. 

3002. The Celtic population was driven into those 
places, is not that so? — I think so. 

The Chairman. — I think we should close this phase 
of the evidence. 

3003. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you aware 
that the population of Achill has increased ? — Yes. 

3004. Do you think that if there was grazing land 
in Achill the people would be left there?— Well, it 
would depend very much on those who had control. 
You wanted the annuity of John Winter’s holding, 
Mr Sutherland. The annuity is £17 9s. 8d. 

3005. Mr. Sutherland. — Did he find a house there 
ready built for him?— Yes; we built the house for 
him. We have to erect houses in the case of migrants. 
I just want to point out to the Commission the ob- 
jection that persons have to migrating. I stated that 
I believed that after some time that disinclination 
will disappear. There was a striking instance of this 
m the case of the Port Royal Estate, on which a 
townland called Derrassa, situated on the side of the 
Partry Mountains, was occupied, by eighteen tenants 
who held their land in 142 detached parts. 

3006. Mr. Bryce.— What county is that?— Mayo, 
on the shores of Lough Mask. Eigheen tenants held 
their lands in 142 detached parts at rents amounting 
to £68 14s. As it was not possible to stripe or re- 
arrange this townland without getting some of the 
tenants out of it, I called them together and stated 
that I would give the preference of three of the new 
holdings I had laid out on the Port Royal demesne, 
about four miles away, to any three of them who 
would migrate. These holdings were lockspitted, and 
I told the tenants the rent and purchase price they 
would be charged, and informed them that dwellings 
and out-offices would be erected on each holding similar 
to the house just then completed on one of the hold- 
ings. I gave them a week to consider the proposal, 
but could not get one of them to leave. 

3007. Mr. O’Kelly. — Did any of them leave after- 
wards, Mr. Doran ? — Yes ; I then approached the 
tenants on the n,ext worst townland on the estate, the 
townland of Srah, on which there were nineteen 
tenants with their holdings in 127 detached parts, and 
rental £74 10s. After considering the matter for some 
days, two informed me that they would risk the change, 
as they could not be worse off than they were, and had 
very little to lose. I next went to Clonee townland, 
on which there were fourteen tenants with their land 
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held in 101 detached parts, and rental £49 9s., but 
only one of the tenants would volunteer to migrate, 
and he stated he would not think of doing so only he 
believed his house was haunted, and ias he had been 
very unlucky of late, he would risk the change. He 
was a young man, about thirty-five years of age. 
He believed in fairies. He had three or four young 
children and a delicate wife. Neither of the two 
latter townlands was more than three miles from the 
demesne lands. I next proceeded to interview the 
tenants in the townland of Killcerrin. 

3008. The Chairman. — In a paragraph further up 
you stated that you wanted to migrate three of them ? 
— Yes, from Derrassa. It is the worst townland in 
the estate ; all the tenants held their land in 
rundale, like a Chinese puzzle, and we could not 
attempt the striping of it at all unless we got a little 
elbow-room by taking a few of the tenants out. I next 
proceeded to interview the tenants in the townland 
of Kilkerrin, in which thirteen tenants, at rents 
amounting to £154 10s., held their lands in ninety- 
two detached parts. After some persuasion two of 
these tenants volunteered to migrate to the demesne 
lands, which happened to adjoin portion of their 
holdings. All this appeared very discouraging, but 
I had to list these persons as migrants for nice 
holdings on the demesne. 

3010. What do you mean by “list” ? — Because we 
could not get anyone to go except these people, who, 
from the reasons they gave, were obviously not the 
most desirable people to move into the new holdings 
if it could be avoided. The first three were paupers, 
living in houses of the most wretched character, not 
fit for human beings to live in. We gave them very 
nice houses on No. 3 plan (explains on diagram). 

3011. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Have .these men 
prospered in their new holdings? — They have paid 
their way up to the present, anyway. I removed 
the following : — 


Tenant. 

Bent of old 
Holding. 

New Holding. 

Bent. 

Annuity at 4%. 

Michael Philbin, 
Michael Higgins, 
Catherine Prendergast, 
John Walsh, ... 
Michael Oasey, 

Th omas Staunton, 

Pat Philbin, ... 
Michael Lally, 

£ i. d. 
9 8 G 
6 5 0 
1 10 0 
2 9 6 
2 10 9 
2 0 0 
2 10 0 
2 15 0 

£ s. d. 

10 16 7 

11 10 0 
11 6 0 
12 5 0 

12 15 0 

13 6 0 
13 10 0 

£ *. d. 

7 8 10 
7 10 4 

7 7 2 

8 0 0 
8 11 2 

8 13 8 
•9 4 0 

9 6 4 


Of these there were only two men that I would have 
considered suitable .to give holdings to under ordinary 
circumstances, but the fact was, if we did not move 
some of the people from the townlands named, if 
would have been impossible to stripe them, and as 
those mentioned were the only persons willing to go 1 
simply had to take them. Subsequently a • second 
man from Clonee agreed' to go. 

3012. Sir Francis Mowatt— But the two men you 
would have chosen of all these, were they Philbin 
and Higgins ?— Higgins is a good man. 

iJSLP* ^ VA £ AOH -- The y aU wenb to holdings oi 
increased rent?— Yes. They all went to holdings of 
ncreased rent and much better holdings. The! al 
ha ™ jP°°i. land . and "ice houses. 8 y 

3014. They all went except one?— Within a veai 
these men were settled in their new holdings, Inc 
Thev g a1 ? r0Ceed8 f j\ the townlands thfy left. 
1 hey have all succeeded beyond their exneetatinnc 
Wf h *I e ?h id tll6ir annuities ^th punctuality. I 
fortable 7 7 ^ Wel1 ° S > they are com- 


3015. Mr. Sutherland.— Do you say all the opera- 
tions were conducted within one year? 

3016. The Chairman.— W hat was the date of that ? 
— It must have been about 1899. 

3017. They have been several years in their new 
holdings ? — Yes. 

3018. Mr. Sutherland.— Have they met all their 
obligations to you?— Yes, to everybody as (far as I 

3019. Mr. Bryce.— Y ou don’t say what was the 
effect of that upon the old people who were left?— I 
was coming to that. These men were put into the 
new holdings, and they have succeeded. The men who 


refused to go from the first townland, ami 
ferred to be left where they were, remained 
could not stripe the townland. It was on the aid W f 
a rocky mountain, the only bits of cultivable W 
being interspersed with rock, and each man had v 
holding in several scattered patches. About fw* 
years after the migrants were settled dn-T° 
and had the reputation of doin» well vu 
of the tenants from the townland 6 of Derr»< 

•to whom I had at first offered new holdings in tV 
demesne, and who would not go, begged of 
give them holdings twelve miles away near the w. 
of Castlebar on land that had been acquired in T 
interval, and informed me iat the same time what * 
great mistake they (found they had made in not 
taking the holdings I had offered them in Port Royal 
near their old homes, and which were, in their oniniL 
better than the ones they could then get near the 
town of Castlebar. As nothing had been done with 
Derrassa in the meantime, it being impossible U 
stripe it unless some tenants moved, I informed these 
people that I would provide them with new holdings 
near Castlebar, and after some time two of them 
moved there .and are doing very well in their new 
homes. They are now about four years there 
They have got on well, and become men of sub- 
stantial means. John Lally wias one of the men 
The rent of his old holding was £6. He has now 
a lidding of £24 Is. The annuity on it is £17 
Is. lid. The estimated fair rent was £24 Is. T% 
neighbour, Michael Staunton, left a holding, the old 
rent of which wins £4 5s. The estimated fair rent of 
his present holding is £27 Is., and the annuity is 
£18 19s. 7 d. I ought to say the rents of the first 
holdings they got were about £6 less, but thev 
were doing so well, and, as we had some lands on hands 
last year near their holdings, they begged to have 
a further increase, and we thought it wise to en- 
courage them. I got authority from the Board to 
give them an additional parcel, so the rent of their 
present holdings is at the figures I have given 
you. Instead of living ia wretched life on the side 
of a mountain, in a miserable house, they have 
quite nice habitations on the road near the town of 
Castlebar, and are substantial farmers. I am quite 
satisfied they are going to pay their way. 

3020. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Did the Castlebar 
people object to this movement ? — No. 

3021. Why? — It did not occur to them then. The 
Act of 1903 first conveyed the suggestion. Until that 
Act was passed it was not contemplated that the 
Government would provide holdings for young men 
to counteract emigration. 

3022. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you find that they have 
■any difficulty the first year in paying the annuities? 
—I have no doubt many of them had considerable 
difficulty, but we never think it wise to inquire or 
pretend that we care how they succeed when we put 
them in. We have to make them feel that they 
must sink or swim by themselves. 

3023. Have you to give them any time? — No. They 
never asked for it. They know they would not get 
it ; that may be the reason. 

3024. The 'Chairman. — When they were on the 
shores of Lough Mask. I suppose they were there 
cultivating a potato patch, a little patch of oats, and 
that sort of thing ? — Rooting away among the rocks. 

3025. What do they grow now ? — The same crops, 
only a larger area — potatoes, oats, some turnips, 
mangolds. They can plough the land they have now. 
Each of them has a horse. 

3026. Does the plough belong to them ? — Yes. The 
Board offer to advance to all migrants sums not ex- 
ceeding £50, giving five years to repay the money, or 
longer if they find it necessary. Very few of them have 
availed themselves of this offer. They seem to prefer 
to struggle along, letting portion of the new holdings 
at ias high a rent as they can get, and in that way 
gradually getting a little capital of their own. 

3027. Sir Antony MacDonnei|l. — Letting it to 
whom? — To the highest bidder they can get. 

3028. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is that they 
have a wholesome dread of getting into debt 1 — Yes. 

3029. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is it on the eleven 
months’ letting ? — Yes. Suppose one of these men 
got twenty-four acres of land. He found he had not 
stock enough for the grazing portion ; he securely 
fences one field that contains five acres or so, and 
puts up a notice in the neighbourhood offering to let 
the grass of this to the highest bidder. He might get 
for that five acres half the rent of the entire holding.- 
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Does he do that under lease ? — No, for a short the experiment of offering that to the young men ? 6 

3030 fo?S months or for the crop. He would only No. When arranging for migration the Board never 

temporarily. He would prefer doing that deal with anyone except the occupier of a holding ^ H . 
let .. ” than borrow capital from the Board at 3£ per who is prepared to surrender that holding for the Dorau. 
t taldne the risk of paying it back from the purpose of enlarging adjacent holdings, and, there- 
the stock. They are sometimes wise in that, fore, in the case you put, if the old people were the 

L’fl sS Suites l great deal, and if a man oceapi.r. or ten.ata o{ tie holding, it .e only with 

i a . the money he does not every year get out of them the Board would deal. 

^Tserence between the buying and selling price of 3038. Do you see any objection to the course sug- 
£ 2 2moh profit L out of a temporary gested, in the first place to induce the young people 

the stocK as m f not to emigrate, and in the second place eventually 

Sir John Colomb.— But in a case where a to induce the old people perhaps to move after their 

3031. » lr . ... , • „ ■ children into the new holding ?— Unless that arrange- 


Klffe^te^reen the buying and selling price of 3038. Do you see any objection to the course sug- 
! d S nC a e s much profit as out of a temporary gested, in the first place to induce the young people 
the stocK as m f not to emigrate, and in the second place eventually 

Sir John Colomb.— But in a case where a to induce the old people perhaps to move after their 
coition of his farm which brings in more children into the new holding ?— Unless that arrange- 
half P his annuity is not that the best possible ment were effected at the time they would, not migrate 
that he holds his land very cheaply and really afterwards. The old people would be quite g a o 
its value in the market ?-Not netessarily, for be left where they were, if one of their family got 
iL. reason that he would get what would be called a new holding elsewhere. 

i-ont for ft. For instance, a butcher 3039. Do you think they i ™ 


^ehtsay 11 “ I will give you £3 an acre for that field,, wards to the young people?— If they would not move 
which nugW possibly be four times its agricultural when the young people were going they would not go 

arts: a p a s aars ss™, xx <- »- * — w 

The ennn^ -A great „any of to 
S it cheaper to pay, say, S4 it acre m ac- people are very poor. I hare no doubt a great many 

k f f“ % d ksM e s Aht-ianwf JSfiass 

&ran letting cannot be accepted as a comparison shopkeeper does not eipect p.ymmt eroept at pemods 
Kefair rent of the holding In other wftda, if of the year when he knows that the farmer is m 

L-Se't & sras-ji s Si *»&. *v» s* 

Wding i. worth that acreahle rent or that h, conld to ^ ^keepe/s-I tart think 

i- -a t n- ~ 1 "”* S °3042. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Assume these 


32. To make it perfectly plain, if this circum- 


stance enables people to pay their whole rent, is not 3042. bir Antony m e , / ld not 

fat«dStl COmParing the qUeSti ° n ° f ^ that ^ndmce^lm 6 shopkeeper* to^ exemse^raie^i^uence 
3033. The Chairman.— Is there any case you know to heap him °n the spot? i n ° fc ’ t ^ e 

of in which a migrant has failed ? — No migration has shopkeeper would be mo ,7 A ^ be very 

been carried out except what the Board have done, and man were going to a be t man and CO iS 

none of the Board’s migrants have failed. Several of bad policy on his j art to .pursue that man ana come 
them are very poor yet, and are malting quite a heroic down on him straig t y r i ;c i le 

juggle to Kfi their ironnd, end I h^ snd bto> Sdn" ^ " 

th.r. .w c,„ in which am Board morod 3043. Doss the debt to the shopkeeper deter people 


they will does an unreasonable i 

3034. Is there any case in which the Board moved 3043. Does the debt 
a man where the man’s condition is worse than it fr °“ ® m ^ a Y? g + l7 
used to be ? — No. , 3044. Would the she 


«XteTT? re T4n e manS concllt1011 13 worse t,lan 15 3044. Would the shopkeeper who was owed money 

ied to be !— JNo. a young man anxious to go try to prevent him 

3034a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is one case *” woimr to America because he thought he would 


3034a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is one case g 0 i ng to America because he thought he would 

of a woman who refused to remain on a good holding, lose d( ^ fc ? He would try to prevent the man who 

and went back to a bad one? — She got sorry and QWed money , but I know many cases where the 
wished to go back, and we let her have her way. he ad of a f am ily owed a debt to the shopkeeper, and 
Women, are sometimes privileged to change their the shopkeeper would lend him part of the passage 
minds. mo help to send his daughter to America in 

3035. The Chairman. — Do you find in those localities the hope of getting the debt paid from her earnings, 
which you mentioned to-day where you want to in- Tlfat is quite common. They help members ot tme 
duce people to migrate that you are helped by local debtor’s family to emigrate in the hope of getting 
influence. If there are any people of influence in the more money, but they would not help the mau w o 
locality do these people help you in inducing those owed them money to emigrate. 

men to migrate? — When the people of the locality 3045. The fact of owing money to the shopKeepers 
satisfy themselves that the work is on sound lines, deters emigration? — No. 

the Board get great help in that way from the public. 3Q46 j am ta ]ki ng 0 f the head of the family?— The 
For instance, if the result of our operations were that . d a family WO uld rarely emigrate. The shop- 
the average person in the district considered we were ] ceeper wou id help the head of the family to send out 
going on unsound lines and were not doing the work i,; 0 + 0 America, in the hope of their being 
properly, I believe we should not be able to make ^LtosendmoneThome. 

much progress. On the other hand, if the feeling t d not a that when 

in the district is, that the Board are doing sound 3047. Sir John Co • £ d 5 Q qoo for 

work, you get very substantial aid in the settlement the .Jovernment in M82 and 1883 gavoJISC ,TO0 tor 
of details as a result of that opinion. The prevail- emigration purposes and allowed ^ the guardians to dot 
ing opinion is that the Board’s land work is on row money to supplement that amount, a great num 
sound lines and ought to be supported, and the ber of whole families w ‘ , 

general criticism is favourable, and that, no doubt, 3048. And does not the history of that movement 
helps the Board. We don’t please everybody. justify you in saying that the shopkeepers would try to 

3036. Do you think it possible the influence towards prevent heads of ^our actual opera- 

migration in some of those districts would become that dtd not occur Hi t J exactly 

SstteA ii » JSsfe* & c c r„.” e »i“S 


woul| be brought to bear on these people to mTgratel parallel. Lord Dudley took the case of . > *** who 

-I think they want education, capftalf and time, and owed money to a shq^Mper and fought of 

good holdings at a fair nriee me. Before he emigrated he would nave to realise 

3037. M, you era in the die- ted sell mt hi. turn. 

tncts where you thought the people disinclined to everything they could to g wou ld not help him 

move tried the experiment of offering new holdings he got out ofthecountey They mdd # not he: Ip him 

to young people. ^ Suppose there is an uneconomic to go. . But if the Government asthe^dd b^for^ 
boWing with the old people, and, say, three or four were giving a free passage for whole families out to 

children grown up who are about to emigrate, or think- America . .. .i f n d w ii. 

»g of emigrating, the holding cannot support the 3049. They were i doing more than that ? Before the 

whole family, and the young people must, therefore, tenants sold out .their . interest^ .in ^the holdings the 

emirate ; yon ofier the whole family a new holding, shopkeeper would get in with his writ or other legal 

bnt the old people will not move ; have you ever tried decree as quickly as he could. If not, he would have 
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•to look on the account as a bad debt ; or appeal to the 
honesty of the people to remit him the money which 
they owed, if they succeeded in America. I know 
myself of several cases of wretchedly poor people 
owing debts to the shopkeepers who went to America 
and sent back to the shopkeeper every shilling they 
owed. 

3050. After all, when you talk about individuals 
migrating and emigrating, is not what the shopkeeper 
has to consider not the men so much as the security 
for his money in the holding ? — Yes. 

3051. The holding, which is his security, cannot 
migrate or emigrate? — The shopkeeper, as a rule, has 
no lien on the holding. He cannot have such a lien 
unless the tenant effects a mortgage on it, or unless 
the shopkeeper gets a decree. As a rule, the shop- 
keeper trusts to the honesty of the people ; and in the 
absence of a mortgage or decree he has no lien on the 
holding. 

3052. But that is the ultimate security? — Yes. If 
it were not for the fact that the great hulk of these 
poor people, no matter how poor they are, really 
struggle to pay their way, they would get no credit. 
I do not think there are more honest people in the 
world having regard to their resources. 

3053. Is it not also true that if the shopkeeper did 
not believe that from some source or other these 
people would pay their way, he would not give them 
credit? — If he did not know it from experience he 
would not give credit. 

3054. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You charged certain migrants 
fines ? — Yes, in some cases. 

3055. Don’t you know that in many of these cases 
those fines were advanced by shopkeepers? — I know 
they were. 

3056. Does the practice still prevail? — The Board 
under the Act of 1903 have ceased to charge fines ex- 
cept to herds or persons who have no holdings to sur- 
render. They only charged fines in comparatively few 
cases, and that was before the passing of the Act of 
1903. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I would like to be quite certain that 
in the case of migrants coming into new holdings they 
would not be handicapped by being under large debts 
to shopkeepers in the towns ? 

3057. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ith reference to 
the questions that you have been asked about shop- 
keepers losing their accounts through emigration, if 
the shopkeepers go to the wall through the Govern- 
ment promoting emigration, i® not that one reason why 
the Government should do nothing of the land? — I 
never took any special interest in the shopkeeper; I 
think he is able to look after himself. I would not 
give that as a reason, but I think it is altogether a 
wrong policy to emigrate the people by Stats aid from 
a country where there is too little of a population. 
Even in seme of those poor parts of the country where 
there is a dense population there is more wealth 
obtained from the poor soil than from some of the 
richest agricultural districts of Ireland. Take my own 
railway station, Ballyhaunis; the country for six or 
eight miles round that as a centre is very poor and 
densely populated, all cut up into small holdings. 
But each of these, small holders has his acre of oats, 
his acre of potatoes and meadow. His wife and family 
feed a couple of “ sets ” of pigs (four pigs) in the year, 
ihe wife has from thirty to sixty hens, and the sale 
of the eggs enables her to supply groceries for the 
family. Taking all these things into account — the 
value of the crops, poor though the soil is, and the 
supplements 1 earnings from the pigs and fowl, through 
the. efforts of the family — I believe I am accurate in 
saying that for, say,, twenty square miles, with Bally- 
haums as a centre, the value got from that soil is 
couple what is got from the same area with, say, 
Kells as a centre. 


3059. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hile there is so 
much of the. resources of Ireland undeveloped at home 
there is no justification in providing for congestion bv 
any scheme of emigration ?— That is my opinion You 
cannot have a prosperous country .without a popula- 
tion. Here there is at hand the material for that 
population to apply their labour, with advantage to 
themselves and the general prosperity of the country. 

3060. Does it seem to you that the population is, if 
anything, too small for the active development of Irish 
resources ?— The population is badly distributed. You 
nave too many people on these poor areas. But if 


these areas are to be made fully productive tfi 
population you have the better provided each f ““f 6 
is, self-supporting, according to a low s t»y 7? 
living. Even those people on the bogs are S d °i 
than many artisans in the cities and towns °“ 
their Jives under more desirable conditions, ZlT 
and physically. ’ 

3061. If that is so it is a strong p 0 i„, f 

your contention that migration should be activoi 
promoted ? — Certainly, and that there ought to h 7 
national feeling in favour of it instead of a preiniL! 
against it. r Juulce 

3062. You state that you hope there will bp 
national feeling in favour of promoting migratin-rf 
instead of it being retarded by local jealousy Do vm 
look to any special means for the creation of tW 
national feeling ? — I would say fuller consideration of 
the subject, from a national point of view by those 
who influence public opinion. 

3063. For the improvement of that judgment or to 
stimulate all to facilitate the process, don’t you think 
the national feeling in favour of migration must be 
backed by some national authority ?— I fear, my lord, 
you may be leading me beyond my depth, but I think 
it would be most desirable if an acceptable national 
authority could be constituted. 

3064. The Chaieman.— Y our experience among 
these people leads you to believe that the only thing 
that is lacking is opportunity ; that they are quite 
able— given the proper conditions— to farm the land 
anywhere well enough to support themselves ?— Well 
many persons hold the opinion that migrants from 
small, poor, or bog holdings to farms of good land 
won’t succeed ; but practically all those we have dealt 
with are of this class. I believe they will all succeed. 
Their greatest difficulty is want of sufficient capital ' 

3065. That is not your experience? — No. 

3066. Sir Ekancis Mowatt.— I thought you had al- 
ready explained that education was absolutely 
essential in order that the lower class of migrants 
should be able to cultivate the larger holdings ?— I feel 
that most strongly. 

Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Is that quite consistent 
with your saying that they are fit to be removed 
now to cultivate the better holdings? 

3067. The Chaieman — I think what Mr. Doran has 
told us is that if you put these people on economic 
holdings, even then agricultural education is neces- 
sary to enable them to get the most out of the land ?— 
Yes, my lord, with my knowledge of them I am much 
surprised that all of them have been able to hold their 
ground. If they were educated to farm their lands 
properly, and got reasonable aid to develop their re- 
sources under the new conditions, instead of being 
obliged, without advice or assistance, to make a 
struggle from the very beginning, a better class of 
migrants would be forthcoming, and migration would 
be on a sounder basis. The poorly-equipped migrants 
that we had to put ou these new holdings, simply 
because we could not get any others, have held their 
ground without any support from the Board. We 
have not looked after them in any way lest they might 
think they were going to be what is called nursed. Yet 
they hold up their heads like men. and are making a 
brave struggle to fix themselves on the soil, freed from 
landlord traditions, and hoping they will be real 
owners of their farms. These people require education 
and capital, in any way they can get it, on sound 
lines. And they want to be organised, because an 
individual, or group of individuals, in these remote 
districts can do nothing without organisation to im- 
prove the marketing of their produce. In fact they 
can do very little individually to make things better 
than they are. But if the districts were thoroughly 
organised on Sir Horace Plunkett’s lines, and if all 
co-operated in promoting a system of marketing their 
produce, and in purchasing their manure and seeds 
and all that, there would be a great improvement 
effected in a few years. But this will never be done 
unless it is taken up thoroughly. It will not be done 
by itinerant instructors, but by instructors who re- 
main in the district and show the people how to do 
things properly ; take the spade, figuratively speaking, 
out of their hands, and show them they are able to do 
the work better. Then they will follow their advice, 
but not till then. I think it shows their common 
Sense, 

3068. Sir John Colomb. — Assuming that arrange- 
ments were made for giving instruction of that nature, 
is it the case, in your experience, that a man who 
moves from conditions and surroundings that have 
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■ n f rora ages past, who moves to a new hold- electoral division you have only a valuation of £500, Sept. 14, 1906')'. 
funder new conditions, is much more likely to act and you have 500 people on it. The average valua- — 


^aestions and avail himself of that help when on tion is comparatively high, yet, if you separate Mr H. 
onsugges than he WQuld be if left on his old the tw0 lt IS extremely low m the densely populated Doian. 

f^j^—That "is quite true, and the mere fact of his part. I think that in locating congestion in any 
shows that he has some enterprise. given area all holdings above £10 ought to be ascer- 

m viSF Sir Antony MacDonnell.— We have hitherto tained and compared with -the agricultural holdings 
fluted our consideration of migration to the lands under £10 valuation. T , , . , . 

I * c “ sav are available in Connaught. Allow 3082. Sir Antony Mac Donnell.— That, I think, is 
whether before the policy of migration could what his lordship has suggested ?— And in that way 
rXotivelv carried out it would be desirable to look you would get the true measure of congestion in a 
be •? ponnausht altogether, and provide lands else- given area. . 

0 wf for the purpose of migration ?— It will be 3083. How are we to arrive at it all over the 
to look outside Connaught. But in all the country ?— Quite easy. All we want is the stag to 

«m»rks I made I considered it my business to con- investigate and prepare the statistics, 
f^ mvself to the scheduled districts and the Board’s 3084. The Chairman.— If we had that, Mr. Doran, 
fine myse you would contemplate taking out the statistics for 

wm Quite so This is an extension of the inquiry. all these townlands all over the country where poverty 

Wo niincipally 'have to deal with congestion id may exist ?— The townlands can be dealt with in that 

^LamTht But in other parts of Ireland there may way. If you exclude all £10 holdings, of course, you 

eoncested areas not scheduled hitherto?— would have to take a lower head rate than this 30s. 

be other congestea 30 85. ^ Antqny MacDonnell.— That is what I 

wf Have you any return of the extent of these want to come at. In the case of Mayo, you have 

areas and the localities where they are found?- given us the congested areas or other tracts which 

fhe West there are areas outside the scheduled require to be relieved by the addition of grass lands. 

. . , • i. oi tVio mm ra nrpa You have also shown where these grass lands are to 


3084. The Chairman. — If we had that, Mr. Doran, 
you would contemplate taking out the statistics for 
all these townlands all over the country where poverty 


be other congested areas not scheduled hitherto ?- 


districts which are quite as poor as the average 


You have also shown where these grass lands are to 


within the scheduled districts. But in many cases be found? — Some of them. 

the remedy is. at hand, and they are very much easier 3086. I want to know whether, outside the eight 
to put right. counties, we can get a return showing where these 

3072. What would be the remedy at hand ? — They congested areas actually exist, and also showing the 

are more isolated, and we never find the people in untenanted lands available in the neighbourhood for 
small isolated districts so poor as those in large areas the relief of such congestion ? — You can, but the pre- 

of poverty, because they are nearer employment and paration of such a return would take some time and 

are in more resourceful surroundings. be expensive. 

3073. They are near enriching areas?— Yes; that ..3087. Would you _ be able to have such a return _for 


is a eood wav to put it. They are near employment. the Commission when they meet again?— No. The 
A man in Connaught has to go to England or Scot- only returns of untenanted areas that I attach any 
1 nd for employment. importance to, or rather that I ask you to consider 

8 3074. Excluding such holdings in the Province of reliable, are those I have prepared for Mayo and Ros- 
Connaught and the other congested administrative conunon , . 

counties, in the rest of Ireland, are these congested 3088 The CtoriRMAN — You could not give us maps 

areas in such close proximity to those enriching areas like that for all Ireland ?— Yes, but it would be 

that in regard to the relief of congestion you might necessary to employ a special stall for the purpose, 
ignore them ?— Oh, no ; you are called upon to make Mir. O’Kelly.— How long would it take ?— I would 
some practical suggestions to deal with the poor con- not like to give a guess, but I do not see how you 
vested districts in Ireland. If this is not done now can have reliable information without it. In my 
m a large way we will be all buried before any im- maps of Mayo and Roscommon I endeavoured to put 
provement comes. before 7 0u a sample case, and I intended to suggest 

3075. Excluding the eight administrative counties that before you could make up your own minds how 
have you any idea in what other of the twenty-four much of that land should be scheduled for compulsory 
counties of Ireland these congested spots occur ?— acquisition you must give all persons, interested every 
They are in a great many oounties. That is not a opportunity of a hearing, and of stating their 
satisfactory answer, but it is the best I can give at objections before some tribunal as to whether it ought, 


present. 

3076. Have you any means of ascertaining where 
these further congested areas are situated? — I think 
the available statistics would enable you to locate 
them generally. 


or ought not, be taken. 

3089. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I want you to 
explain that. Hitherto our discussion, has been with 
regard to the relief of congestion in the areas in 
which the Board is operating. But we have a 


3077. Are they given in this return* ( indicates further point to consider, namely, the relief of 


i not acquainted with that return. 


gestion in tracts which have not hitherto been 


3078. The Chairman. — That return has been speci- scheduled ; we want to find out where these tracts 
ally prepared for the Commission. It shows the total are w hat their circumstances are, and what means 


luo uumuuojiuu. — are, wnat cneir circumstances are, anu wnai, iuro.u> 

rateable valuation, the population, and the average are available for the relief of congestion there. + You 

valuation per head of population in certain electoral gay vou w ;n be a bl 6 to. supply us with that?— I will 

divisions. These divisions are:— first, all the areas be a ^ e to gf ve ft, but it will require a staff. How- 

scheduled as congested, — those are the only ones yon everj j w iu give any assistance I can. I have not 

restigated these matters outside the counties con- 


have dealt with? — Yes. 


3079. Secondly, all other electoral divisions where taining congested districts, but I know how to go 

the average is less than 30s. ; these were not scheduled a bout and j -will make suggestions if you like to 

because they were so scattered that in no case did 20 the Commissioners in writing, showing how it can be 

per cent, of the inhabitants of a county live m done . 

them ; is not that so ? — Yes. 30QO. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Important as 

3080. Thirdly, all electoral divisions where the a re turn may be, don’t you still consider that 

average valnaH™ is Wwopn 30s. and 60s., but is , v 


average valuation is between 30s. and 50s., but is 
brought below 30s. by the exclusion from the divi- 


the Connaught land problem is a distinct one of its 
own, one sticking out by itself, clamouring for 


dend (i.e., the total rateable valuation of the elec- beyond .and above all the otheT districts?— 

toral division) of all ratings of above £50. Do you Ye s. Itg strib i ng an d special feature being that you 

7n« ? ~^ es- , . .. , ., have quite adjacent to a densely populated area an 

3081. These are kept over the 30s. limit by the uninlla bi te d area of indifferent grass land; that the 

presence of one or two large holdings ?— Even by that le who occupy it make yery little out of; and 

you might have poor districts excluded ; averages are jr ldg tQ tbe counfcry little national wealth. It is 
rarely safe to take, especially m respect to large areas. , ther e in a state of pra iri e undeveloped. 

Let me illustrate it in this way. You will have an , .7 . . . ... • 

electoral division with a large demesne on it, or 3091. I s P 01 ”!™ 4 “gSl 

perhaps three or four grass farms. Say the that need to .be sdieduled in oth • P 

valuation of that area is £600, and that upon it there there _ are large tracts of grass 

are only a dozen families. On the remainder of that praime condition ? Yes, my lord, t 


•See pp. 856-87. . , f 

t Note by Secretary . — If the test of congestion be taken as average valuation per bead, the 
Commission, and alluded to in Questions 8078-80, indicates at any rate the worst non-schedukd . el 


vein mission, anu alluded to in questions ou/o-ou, maicaies ai any rate me --o-- . . 

test be taken as the proportion of holdings above and below £10 valuation, in any area, the only returns _ ? . 

manuscript returns in the General Register Office (see pp. 861-2), and these will be published for the information of the Commission. 
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3092. Six John Colomb. — Following up a question 
of some importance already raised, may I ask you 
do you think that you really have a fair basis of 
measurement foT the question submitted to this Com- 
mission by taking as the unit of measure the electoral 
division instead of the towniand ? — Not without a 
scrutiny as to how the units of the electoral division 
are made up. For instance, if you have, as I said, 
an electoral division containing a large demesne or 
two or three grass farms, you must examine the 
units of the electoral division, and summarise them. 

3093. In respect of what Sir Antony MacDonnell 
said as to the importance of getting information, if 
the information is got at all, you will agree with me 
it should be as full as possible ? — Yes, and as accurate. 

3094. And as accurate. Now, I ask you this, that 
if you were given the staff, could you give the returns 
wanted from the whole of Ireland, excluded from the 
scheduled districts — do you follow me? — Yes. 

3095. It is a very big area, is not it? — Yes. 

3096. And after all is said and done, the conditions 
of non-scheduled Ireland are so different from 
scheduled Ireland, do you not think it ought 
to be done by townlands and not by electoral 
divisions ?— The suggestion I first made would neces- 
sitate taking it up in townlands, because you could 
not summarise the units in each electoral division 
without examining the townlands, because the town- 
lands are the units. 


3097. If you get a return giving that sort of infor- 
mation based upon townlands, would you then be 
in possession of two branches of information dealing 
with the same thing, the unscheduled Ireland and the 
scheduled Ireland ; but would not you be in this 
difficulty, that whereas the u n it of measurement in 
non-scheduled Ireland would bo the townlands, the 
unit of measure under the Act in the congested areas 
would be the electoral divisions?— I could give it to 
you in the same way for both. 

3098. You could make it uniform ? — Yes. 

3099. It would be possible then. You see the point ? 
—Yes, I think I do. 


3100. The Chairman. — We can decide what is the 
best way in which we can get the information we 
require when we re-assemble in October. You can 
give us the revised figures for the tables you submitted, 
and you might, perhaps, suggest how further informa- 
tion should he collected ? — I will do that with pleasure. 

We can then discuss them without in any way 
pledging ourselves to any particular course. 

3101. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— O f course you will 
bring out in regard to any particular area in the non- 
congested districts the proximity of anything like a 
large area for enlargement which would influence the 
scheduling an area ? — Yes. 


3103. The Chairman. — Have you anything els( 
to say about migration?— I give individual cases 
in support of my view that if suitable lands car 
be obtained, landholders from the congested dis- 
tricts will be gradually got to migrate to them, and 
the objection to leave their present homes will dis- 
?W eaT who migrate succeed in their new 

TWl' n Wlth ^e^Ptions, the migrants whom the 
h &ve settled in their new holdings were very 
poor, and at least three-fourths of them would not 
1,6611 sele , cte t lf ttere had been a choice of appli- 
cants, amongst whom would be men of capital energy 
and strong help. Notwithstanding all these diffi 

SSS r\ 280 fJ 61 ”* 8 ' with 6 few Sceptic ®, 

K" > Pjto* m well, and not one 
V* p * 7 ‘““ity up to the pr l 
sent. One of the migrants to the lands near Castlebar 
came from Clare Island, and several of the ot£ 
settf d°th pr A°fh tW | lve to . sixteen miles. They are 
wwT these ^ ve 01 81X years and are doing well 
MkrWtlrt 7 Cam f there they were welcomed by their 
neighbours, or, at any rate, no hostility was shown £ 

them but since the passing of the Act of iqry* 
^cvides that the g/ass arfas a^ed by Ssttes 
Commissioners can be utilised for migration *1 
largement of holdings irrespective of whether they are 

S«^ p= fz-»d; 

%8SFgs “y B 


grass areas in Mayo which could not be taken . 
persons from the parish in which they are 17 
if after enlarging small holdings the balanre u . 8te > 
to the sons of tenants and persons who have - ? lVen 
If the available lands are to be given to n ° an< ^ 
tenants and other landless persons within th” 18 °* 
gested districts counties, migrants from the “ n : 
areas will have little or no land to get unwTS*' 1 
move to counties more inland, which is verv i 
bable. y 3m P r °- 

3104. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat you 
to show that it will be very difficult 
congestion until the existing prejudices are!, 
what reduced ?— What was in my mind was 
if you plant the sons of tenants on a 
near a congested district, there will be still ™ 
difficulty in getting the people from a scheduled 
district to go across the new plantation into a Z 
inland district While it appears very durable 
place on land which needs cultivation, young men 
are willing to work it and thus give them an mS- 
t unity of settling in their own country instead of 
emigrating, I am of opinion that the heads of families 
who are already settled on holdings too small to enable 
them to derive a decent living therefrom, have a prior 
claim, to young men who have no families dependent 
upon them, and consequently the young men should 
go further afield if they are to be settled. The mere 
striping or redistribution of tenanted land, where 
the rearranged holdings are still uneconomic, is not 
of itself a satisfactory result ; and in order to sub- 
stantially improve the condition of such landholders 
their holdings should be enlarged. This cannot te 
done, as a rule, owing to the absence of adjacent un- 
tenanted land unless some of the tenants be mi- 
grated. 

3105. Mr. Bryce.— I understand that what you sav 
would apply to the Dillon estate. You are not satis- 
fied with the present condition of the Dillon estate. 
You would like to have more untenanted land in the 
neighbourhood to migrate a considerable number from 
the Dillon estate? — Yes, to do so gradually. 

3106. The Chairman. — That is the case now?— 
Yes. 


3107. Mr. Bryce.— Y on don’t regard the settlement 
on the Dillon estate as a final one?— The Board did 
all that it could with the material it had. The Board 
gave them all the land it had. But a very large por- 
tion of the holdings are still uneconomic. Many of 
the holdings now uneconomic will be rendered economic 
under a better system of husbandry, if my sugges- 
tions are carried out. 

3108. If you obtained sufficient grass lands, how 
would you remedy the existing state of things on the 
Dillon estate. By redistribution ? — There w'.nld be 
very little redistribution. We would merely re i "rate 
a number of tenants and add the land vacated by 
them to the adjacent holdings. 

3109. Would this be the proper moment to ask 
what proportion of the holdings on the Dillon estate 
are economic, and what proportion would require to 
have further measures taken so as to give them 
economic holdings? — I should say that at least half 
the holdings on the Dillon estate are unecommic. 

3110. About 2,000— Yes. 

3111. By the means of fencing, reclamation, drain- 
age, and other schemes you speak of, and without any 
further migration, can you say how many more of 
these 2,000 you expect would, suppose in ten years, be- 
come economic? — I believe it would be possible to 
reduce that number by one-half within ten years. 

3112. To 1,000 uneconomic holdings? — Yes, by care- 
ful development and making more of the land. 

3113. We can look forward to only 1,000 in ten 
years ? — I should add that in my opinion many of 
these would still be a very low standard of economic 
holding. 

3114. And without any further migration ? — Yes. 

3115. Sir J ohn Colomb. — In how many years would 
that be reached? — I suggested ten years. 

3116. Mr. Bryce. — Suppose you had the opportunity 

of migration to suitable lands, that the land was avail- 
able, you think you could get rid of these 1 , 000 ?— Oh, 
yes, it could be done by migration, certainly. The 
Dillon tenants are people who will migrate when they 
are offered better holdings, if the difficulties men- 
tioned are overcome. 1 

3117. Are there alreadv signs of improvement, as 
the result of the means already taken to educate them, 
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are the lanas periei ouiw* j , them to m i grate ln the course of a few years. Such — 

root crops. miles of the scheduled areas, and give the small land- 

3117 a. Do you find since the estate has been re- holders immediate access to them for the grazing of 

rrsumed more of these root crops being grown, and t b e ir young stock, and have a scheme in operation 

a oJ?_There is little more in the way of crops— un der which landholders from the congested areas, 

oats potatoes, and so on, as before. The change is wou id have the option, year after year, to migrate 

mainly in connection with the improvement of the to holdings on the grass areas on reasonable terms, 


oats potatoes, and so on, as before. The change is WO uld have the option, year after year, to migrate 

mainly in connection with the improvement of the to holdings on the grass areas on reasonable terms, 

land They have done a good deal in the way of an d the land vacated by them added to the adjacent 

reclamation, drainage, top-dressing, and better treat- sma n holdings. This scheme would permit the people 

ment by the application of labour. It is no ex- to gradually migrate to the grass lands, and if they 


the drainage schemes, the better cultivation of the w hich would enable them to keep a considerable num- 
land and the improvement of the houses of the her of stock during the summer. Many of them would 
people which has been nearly all done by themselves. arrange not to keep any stock during the summer on 
* * ’ „ ^ „ . ,, their home farms, except milch cows and young calves, 

3118. Most Rev. Dr. 0 Donnell. Having on the and reserve all the hay and other fodder for consump- 
Dillon estate the 1,000 holdings, which would still tion dur i D g w i n ter. They would thus be able to keep 
remain uneconomic, do you look forwani to making j ncreased s t oc k on the home farm during winter, and 
some of them economic by migration? Yes ; some of bave more manure to crop and improve it. If 

the 1,000 could be made economic m that way, by migrants do not in the course of some years take up 

adding the land vacated by migrants to the holdings these grass lands they could be sold in large parcels 
of those that remained. to the landholders of groups of townlands (or their 

3119 At all events, the congestion among these trustees) who would use them as co-grazing, or manage 

,,000 would be relieved by bdgretiou ,-Tee. 

3120. Is there any other wav by which their econo- Dillon, De Freyne, and other estates. Take, for ex- 

mic condition may be immediately improved? Sup- ample, the Dillon estate, with its 4,300 tenants and a 
pose a few could be given grass lands. Or grass lands poor law valuation of £20,000 a year. The Board s 
could be given among some of those 1,000 at a distance, operations are practically closed on this estate, and a 
as tenants with a joint interest, and thus enable them great deal of improvement effected. Yet 3,390 hold- 
to feed live stock to supplement what they had on ings (about three-fourths of the entire) are under £6 
their small holdings ? — Yes ; I am going into that. poor law valuation. If sufficiently large areas of 

t,h »s « grass lands were secured at a price which would 

3121. The Chairman.— I should like to point out ena bl e the smaller tenants on these and neighbouring 
that the memorandum we are dealing with consists of PS t a tes to have summer grazing for their stock at a 
20 pages. We have got through twelve in the space fair pric0j it wou i d become part of their farm man- 


of nearly three days, and as we rise to-morrow I think agement to rear as many young cattle as they possibly 
we had better not go into that. I am afraid we shall could on their home farms up to an age when they 
not get through it?— Perhaps I had better read the wou ld be strong enough to send them to the grass farm, 
memorandum, and you can then examine me on it. and se n £be surplus stock every November. They 

3122. The Chaibmak.-I think we h»ve gone into wonld keep for the winter on the bom. farm (he 
many of the points already,— I will read some of stock that they had fodder for. The faid of ttas pafs 
the important phinte, and 1 think we shall get through area being eight or ten miles from their hon^s would 
it this evening. The migration of tenants of not be such a serious inconvenience a. may appear at 
Hi. class found on the poorest estates, under first sight. It murt also he borne in mind that K has 
conditions likely to prove successful, is a most been the practice for a least twenty-five years to :S» 
difficult problem ; and is, in fact, impracticable mall landholders of these districts to send a beast or 
to catry out on i large scale in a short time. I two to a grating farm from May to November The 
want- to emphasise the word “ short." Tenants on tenants of the Dillon and other estates have itjn ao- 
small holdings at rents of £2 to £4, as they usually customed to do that for many years. T J 
run to, are not at all disposed to take £15 or £20 deprived of this advantage if these grass farms are 
worth of land. Not 5 per cent, would be in a position largely planted with sons of tenants, » retuln “ 
or be willing to build a new house, and fence fuch a Americans. The young stock raised by these people 
holding at a distance of ten or twelve miles from their °n their present poor holdings are ^aUy tuisaieable 
homes It must be borne in mind that while the at May, and a great improvement would result from 


worxs oi lencmg ana mmaine on me new noiaing are — , — — . ; * - - • ,v 

proceeding the tenant has at intervals to attend to Some of these grass farms are rich grazing lands ^ with 

the cropping of his land. The only experience in soil of a strong adhesive character not weH adapted for 

migrauS, which the country has hat is that which ‘>Haga. Ttaf too cannot bo pfovtded 

the Board carried out, and up to the present it has !»»■>! them, and if the lands he out up note . holdj 


uie ooara carriea out, ana up to tue present it nas ; — -j r - , s 

not been possible to get a landholder to leave his >»8» them _ will not hove a good swpplj f 

present holding, and ligrate to a new on. at a die- water. On the lands in the Board s hand, t there are 

tana with the condition that he was to fena it at preant graving 4,970 ootfle, and 955 stop tolong- 
himself, and erect the necessary buildings. In this TJ 

connection, however, it must not be forgotten that the . 3123. The CnainMAN.— Just wait at that point. It 
Board’s selection of migrants is confined to the poorest “ practically the end of what you have tossy about 
landholders in Ireland If the Board's function were H there is any member of the ftonnissnm 

to place on these grass lands sons of solvent tenant. want, to ask a gnatton on other points the tot 

from any part of the country, and, say, returned Pl“ be to read first i the paragraph dealing 

emigrants, these persons would gladlj ta& holdings w*th that partieular subjeeti-I think we win get 


of grass land at cost price, and fence and put up tnrougn. me 

buildings themselves. In other words, there would passed a gre 

be no diffioilH-tf in nlo-n+inrr tVo rrwnccl nrirte ym't.h DhnTilp incidentally. 


irilv takp holdings with that particular suoject t — 1 tninx we win get 
fence and put up through the remainder much quicker. You have dis- 

j +Vipto wrml4 cussed a great deal of the following matter already 


be no difficulty in planting the grass lands with people, 
the great difficulty of the Board is in dealing 
with pauper landholders and providing for them. The 


3124. Sir John Colour. — I should like to ask you 
question or two, as short as I can put them, about 


■experience of the Board’s operations in connection the small holders, and the grazing areas to which 
with migration is, I think, sufficient to prove that the they can send their stock. Is it the fact that the 
poor class of tenants they are dealing with cannot grazing land in the Board’s hands is surrounded by 

be radically improved in a year or two, by migration, sma u farms ?— We have acquired the tenancy of some 
striping, and the execution of the necessary improve- 0 f the grazing farms, 
ment works! OTl/itl no rlroi’n mrro feumve Ivi v! 1 kN -r, rv ° ° 


striping, and the execution of the necessary improve- 0 f the grazing farms. 

ment works, such as drainage, fencing, and building. . 

Even if the Board had available near a large con- 3125. Seeing that you have that land m your hands, 
gested estate a sufficient area of grass land to trans- is it not a most desirable thing for the small holders, 
fer as many tenants from the tenanted lands as would with whom you are dealing, or have dealt, that they 
■provide economic holdings for those remaining, it should have these grazing farms for common purposes 
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as the complement to their farming operations? — It is 
a decided advantage to them to get grazing for young 
cattle in these grass areas, especially for the summer 
half of the year. As I think I have explained, 
they send the cattle from their poor holdings to the 
grass farms during the summer half of the year. 
Even if a considerable number of these people would 
not migrate you could raise the present holdings to an 
economic standard, if as an appurtenance to each 
holding you could give the right to graze a number 
of stock on these grass farms at a moderate price. 

3126. The tenants send their stock, not only to im- 
prove them, but because they have not got room on 
their holdings? — They must either sell them or find 
grazing. 

3127. Is it fair for me to make this deduction from 
your experience of working a district where there are 
small holdings— -grazing land ol some sort is an 
eoonomic necessity to the small holder of land? — 
Yes. 


3138-39.— The Chairman.— You gave manv 
on those points yesterday? — Yes. y answers 

3140. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I WO uM vi 

you to take an example on this point— the oeoX^® 
send these cattle to graze would not have th«» . j 
for such purposes if they were striped amonl n 
holders. Would it be practicable when strimnv 
that a preference should be given to those p^evZ 
new send cattle for grazing [-No ; I do notS ho» 
that could be arranged. uw 

3141. The Chairman. — You don’t want to eav an 
thing more with regard to the grazing, do you?— wT 
my lord, except that this is a Memorandum which 


Sir John Colomb asked me to hand in"“rivimr l 
of the stock on Clare Island.* It comes to a 
proximate value of £3,383. 


List of Live Stock on Clare Island 
1905, and approximate value of same. 


on September, 


3128. I am not stretching it too far? — He might 
keep them on his own holding if it contained sufficient 
grazing land. 

3129. Eor the moment what we are dealing with 
are these grazing lands. I want to get a general 
idea of how far people, small holders, all over Ire- 
land, purchasing tenants, for example, are concerned 
economically in the preservation of grazing lands ? — I 
don’t think it always necessary to have grazing farms. 
My view is that it would be better for the tenant to 
have sufficient grazing land within his own boundary 
and make the most of it. To people with small holdings 
it would be a very substantial advantage to have the 
right of grazing year by year a specified number of 
young cattle on a grazing area. But, if the holdings 
of these people could be enlarged to an economic stan- 
dard they would not have to go a distance away from 
their homes with their cattle. 

3130. The tenant has stock, he wants grazing at so 
much a collop or let us say so much a head. Is it for 
a limited time? — They take it as a rule for six 
months. There are at the present time nearly 5,000 
cattle belonging to small farmers, grazing on the 
Board’s farms.. At May the tenant sends them in 
to the grazing farm. He brings them home in 
November — or sells them at that time. 


145 cows at average of 
60 horses „ „ 

6 foals ,, 



2,009 sheep, ,, 

110 calves „ 

72 yearling cattle 
44 two-year-olds 
1 three-year-old 


£ s. d 
6 0 0 
9 0 0 
4 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 15 0 
0 12 0 
15 0 
4 0 0 
6 0 0 
8 0 0 


£ 

= 870 
= 540 
= 24 

= 18 
= 29 

= 1,205 
= 137 



3,383 


xuc uuisaui. — j.o turn to anotner point 
I want to understand what there is in the district 
you mark B on your map which in your opinion 
differentiates it from C ?— Owing to remoteness from 
the grass area, a sufficient number would not migrate 
appreciably to relieve congestion amongst those who 
would remain, but, as I have already indicated, I 
believe that after some time that feeling may dis- 
appear, and that some of these people would be got 
to go if those who did migrate from the more 
favoured districts— marked G. on the map— suc- 
ceeded, and if you could find them, suitable land. 


3131. Can you give us an idea whether it is 
really the best for himself to sell them instead of 
bringing them back to the small holding? — The great 
bulk of them sell them in November. The Board on 
the grazing farms if holds temporarily is fulfilling an 
eoonomic want to the small holder. 

3132. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do these 5,000 
cattle come from a congested district ? — Most of them 
do. Since the Board came into possession of the 
grazing land, they are using it for the grazing of 
small farmer’s cattle. 

3133. They are mostly from a congested district ? — 
Yes. 

3134. The cattle come from a congested district into 
a non-congested district. Is there any such objection 
to the cattle as there is to the migrants ?— None what- 
ever to the cattle. 


3135. What would be the effect if you striped the 
land and broke them up into small holdings ?— The 
n iT^ h ?v gs ^ ould be taken by migrants, and the 
old holdings enlarged, and the occupiers of the latter 
would be able to feed more stock on the enlarged home 
larm than on the present holding. 

3136. Sir John Colomb. — Would you injure the 
eoonomic position of these tenants now sending • in 
cattle if you broke up that grass land and striped it 
out into holdings, settled a portion of it,' and did 
away with the grazing property?— I don’t consider I 
W ° i j i, 14 y° u ¥ i? e tlle 15634 wa y. as more wealth 
would be got out of what is now grazing land if the 
occupiers were making the best use of the soil. 

¥- OS ¥ I ^ V -- O’Donnell.— P eople who now 

cattle to thm land would not lose the right to 
lfc ™ l e ht prevent the necessity 
of ta migrating, or they would 'have the cattle 
on their own holdings. 


. 314 5. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Then the distinguish- 
ing disqualifications of B would disappear. They 
would pass into- C, so to speak ?— That is so. 

3146. Mr. Bryce. — Don’t you think your experience 
of the way the people have begun to improve their 
houses would make you take a more favourable view 
of that. At first you said on the Dillon estate it was 
exceedingly difficult to get them to improve their 
houses ? — Yes. 

3147. Now, you are afraid they are improving them 
too much ? — Well, I mentioned to you, when you were 
passing through it, that there did appear to me to be 
some danger that some of the people would be ex- 
travagant in their outlay on the erection and im 
provement of their dwellings and out-offices. 

3148. I have been saying that the thing when it 
once took went like wildfire, would lead you to some 
nope that when it was found by example to work well, 
it would likely go a great deal faster? — I should 
hope so, if the matter were dealt with in a large, 
generous way by the Government, if the land was 
secured and could be sold to the migrants at moderate 
prices. Improved education is also necessary, for it 
is ignorance more than anything else that keeps 

devoid of enterprise and of the power to en- 
able them to think or to reason that it is wise for 
them to go fifteen miles inland to a holding on which 
they could get a decent living. 

3149. Before you pass from that, would you not 
rather modify, in view of what you have said, the last 
sentence — “ Migration cannot be looked to as a prac- 

meai,s °? relieving congestion in this area”? 
Would you rather say— “at present ”?— Yes, at pre- 
present. But there is a great deal to do before 
the present conditions change sufficiently. When the 
new conditions prevail the country will be very much 
altered. 


‘See p. 107. 
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•21 ca The Chairman. — I think you might now 
J2 5 on to the next point For the relief of 
P JL.stion to any appreciable extent m respect 
scheduled areas adjacent to grazing tracts 
counties of Connaught provision should 
be made for the enlargement of afi small holdings 
P e to those crrass areas whether 


may have his holding enlarged to at least a *10 s . 14 i S0 6. 
standard. In considering the practicability of these / — L 

proposals it should be borne in mind that in many j£r. H._ 
districts the migration of “strangers” would be Doran, 
opposed by persons in the parishes in which the lands 
are situate. This opposition would be so strong in 


be “£telv adjacent to those grass areas whether some districts that unless the present feeling changes, 
(““SIS districts or not before placing migrants no migrant would be likely to take a new holding out- 
111 land That matter was developed yesterday. side his own parish. 

on the land, xnat m» £. ^“ tute the 3159. Mr. O’Kelly.— Before you pass from that, 

mtene a small holding adjacent to a I wish to ask whether you think that feeling will 


wneu _ „ mal1 i, n idin<r adiacent to a I wish to ask wlietner you tmnk tnat iei „ 

Board cannot arg surplus over and I sug- exist when the law is altered? — I could not say. The 

grass area unles y the m-ocedure’ou'dit to be people arei not always obedient to the law. I think 

gest to the ^mission “^t "le^roced^ ought tt.De have & hig ^ er influence aoting in the direc- 

reversed and aU t congested or non- tion of forcing the local people to take what I call in 

ately adjacent to gra s ^ x 4.„ my memorandum a more national view of the situa- 


p1 "' is 


the remaining area. 

The Chairman. — I think you have made that all 
pretty clear. 


3160. Sir John Cox-omb. — Do you think any autho- 
rity is likely to have sufficient influence to remove 
the objections of local people to the bringing of out- 


3151. Mr. Sutherland— In fact that there must be s id e r S into their district to their detriment ? I do. 

enlargement before there is migration?— Yes, where I think if men like Dr. O’Donnell, Mr. Conor O’ Kelly, 
necessary. and other persons with public influence, adopt this 

3152. I suppose nobody disputes that? — No. In v i ew> they will get the great bulk of the people to 

fact I do not believe the clause would ever have been t ake the matter up in that spirit, especially if further 

drafted if the framers of it quite understood its effect. inland, more land would be found for the sons 

The information in the returns handed in points to the 0 f tenants, and that they would only have to 
necessity of reserving the lands referred to for the g 0 ano ther forty or fifty miles away. Since the 

benefit of occupiers who are already settled upon hold- passing of the Act of 1903, the management of the 

ings of insufficient size or value to enable them to Board’s estates — migration, striping, and enlargement 

derive a decent living therefrom— that is those tables 0 f holdings, has become more difficult in districts 

of areas I have given. If something like this is not w here the Estates Commissioners’ operations come 

i one that is, satisfying local requirements before you into close proximity with the Board’s, for the reason 

migrate strangers — and done with the general assent that the procedure of the two Departments is dif- 

of “the country — I would like to emphasise that — ferent For instance, the Estates Commissioners 

the opportunity for relieving the congests by giving give surplus land, after enlarging the holdings on the 

them access to more and better land may be lost for estate containing it, to evicted tenants, and the sons 

ever; that is to say, if these grass lands are given of tenants on the estate, as they did on the Clan- 

over to young people in the neighbourhood, there will morris estate, which is adjacent to several estates 

be no land available in the future for relieving the owned by the Board. The Board’s procedure is 


congestion where it now exists. 

3153. Mr. O’ Kells'. — That is to say, if the Estates 
Commissioners purchased the land, and not the Con- 


different. The Board retain the surplus land for the 
sav if the Estates benefit of congested districts after enlarging any small 
and not the Con- holdings on the estate, or of tenant purchasers imine- 


Uommissioners purcnasea xne »uu diatelv adiacent to it 

gested Districts Board ?— Yes ; I am coming to that cliately adjacent to it. , 

just now. We find that we cannot deal with the land 3161. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then, in regard 
in a different method from that of the Estates Com- to that, Mr. Doran, you draw the contrast. Has 
missioners because they are doing it in a locally there been any representation made to the Estates 

popular wav, and the Board cannot act in that way. Commissioners on the part of the Board with a view 

The two policies operating in the same district clash. of getting possession from the Estates Commissioners 
3154 Sir John Colomb. — What is in your mind as of this surplus land to which you refer in this para- 

determining the extent and nature of local require- paragraph ?— Yes, there has been, and I have a Memo- 


determining the extent and nature of local require- paragraph ?— Yes, 
ments. You used the term, “ local requirements being randum of it here. 


such,” several times. Who is to determine them. 


3162. Wliat is the general effect of it, can you re- 


what is in your mind as to wnax may ue legiuiuawujr member f — res; you caused a conlerence to be Held 
fixed as a local requirement ? — When the Board pur- between the Estates Commissioners and the Board, 
chases an area of untenanted land, and finds that ad- You were present yourself, and I was asked to attend, 
jacent to it there are uneconomic holdings, they should The Commissioners present were Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
have power to enlarge those holdings before they bring Finucane, and Mr. Bailey, and it was agreed that 
people from a distance to occupy the remainder of the when the Estates Commissioners had surplus land on 
area. That is what I call “ meeting local require- estates they were dealing with within or adjacent to 
ments” — dealing with people who are living on uneco- congested districts, that after enlarging the holdings 
nomic holdings adjacent to the grass land first. on the estate, they would hand over the surplus to the 


3155. But would the measure of the requirements Board and tlrat the Board ehould act likewise to than 
be the local feeling of the people, or would it be some Th« Estates Commissioners hare never communicated 
sort of standard fired by aithority f-It should be with the Board m compliance with that m any way 
tV,A topnirnmenie on uneconomic that I am aware of. 


the requirements of the people settled on uneconomic 
holdings. 


3163. But would it not be a good plan if you v 


g to watch the operations of the Estates Commissioners 

3156. The Chairman.— It would mean your in the neighbourhood of your congested estates with a 

andard, I suppose ? — Yes. That reminds me tmi view of causing them to act up to that agreement ? — 


standard, I suppose ? — Yes. That reminds me that I v iew of causir 
omitted to draw your attention to the very important j ( j Q n0<; j ;now 
matter that at present neither the Congested Districts 
Board nor the Estates Commissioners seem to have ” eu > 

power to enlarge any holdings that are over £5 rate- P r£ 


I do not know how I could do that. 

3164. Well, if they admitted the principle, it is a 
matter of practice to keep them up to it. So that 


able value. I consider that too small, and I suggest the distinction you draw is susceptible of mitigation 
that they should have power to enlarge any holdings by the arrangement you refer tot— If it be carried 
under £10 rateable value. . °^- Ifc has been agreed to, and it has not had any 

3157. Do you mean to say that on an estate like the e ® c • 

Dillon estate you have never been able to enlarge _ 3165. If the arrangement were actively carried out 
holdings over a rateable value' of £5 ? — No ; but where in actual practice, there would not be this divergence ? 
the Estates Commissioners or the Board purchase an —No ; I am adhering strictly to what has happened, 
area of untenanted land, they cannot enlarge any 3166. The Chairman. — Just in connection with 
holdings adjacent to it where such holdings are over w hat Sir Antony said. I understand that Sir 
£5 rateable value, and I suggest that that limit should Antony’s argument was. that that points of difference 
he raised to £10 instead of £5. were capable of arrangement, and that in fact an 

153. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Of course, then, arrangement had been come to between the Estates 
you will have the less land available for the relief of Commissioners and the Congested Districts Board, on 
congestion? — My suggestion is that anyone in occu- the principle that the untenanted land should be 
pation of a holding not exceeding £10 rateable value handed to yon to settle local claims ? Yes. 
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3167. Do I then understand you to say that that 
arrangement only applies to untenanted land which 
lies adjacent to congested areas? — Within or adjacent. 

The Chairman. — An arrangement of that kind 
would not by any means he sufficient, would it, if you 
are dealing with untenanted land for the purpose of 
migration to a considerable distance? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Could it not be ex- 
tended ? 

The Chairman. — It has not been extended. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We were then dealing 
with untenanted lands in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of congested areas. 

3168. The Chairman. — I can understand perfectly 
that there should be an arrangement of that kind 
come to between the Estates Commissioners and the 
Congested Districts Board. I mean that when un- 
tenanted land lay adjacent to congested areas, the 
congests had a greater claim than the sons of tenants, 
or evicted tenants ? — Well, I will not include the evic- 
ted tenants as it is generally admitted they are to be 
treated generously. 

3169. Then we will leave that out — that the con- 
gests had greater claims than the sons of tenants? — 


3170. If you make an arrangement of that kind 
with regard to untenanted areas remote from 
congested areas, don’t you see the difficulty— that 
the Estates Commissioners would then practically 
override the strong local claims of sons of tenants 
and bring in congests from a considerable distance? — 
Oh, yes. 

3171. Do you think an arrangement of that kind 
would be easily effected with regard to an area 
remote from a congested district as where the area 
lies adjacent? — The claim of the uneconomic holder 
adjacent to that area would be stronger than that of 
the uneconomic holder from a remote district. The 
claim of either of these uneconomic landholders 
should be much stronger than the claim of a son of a 
tenant. 

3172. Certainly, and therefore your claims being 
weaker with regard to areas remote from the 
congested district, presumably the Estates Com- 
missioners would be very reluctant to enter into an 
arrangement of this kind with regard to them? — The 
view I would like to put to the Commission would be 
this, that it really should not matter whether it is 
the Estate Commissioners or the Congested Districts 
Board are dealing with congestion; that they should 
act in precisely the same way, and deal with the 
problem in the same manner ; that there should be no 
difference of treatment, of policy, or of procedure. 

3173. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would it be pos. 
sible to carry out that suggestion of yours ? If I under- 
stood you, you mean this — that the Estates Commis- 
sioners in taking such lands should deal with them 
or that the Congested Districts Board should deal with 
them in the same way? — My suggestion is, that either 
one body or the other should be charged with dealing 
with these districts and not to have two departments 
doing similar work in the same area. 

3174. The Chairman. — The point I want to make 
clear is this, do you think an arrangement such as 
you say has been come to with regard to adjacent areas 
can be made workable with regard to areas lying re- 
mote?— It should be quite easy. I can see no diffi- 
culty ah all about it if there was a desire to make it 
work. 

3175. If it should be easy, how do you propose that 
the Estates Commissioners should create new tenan- 
cies ? — They ought to get land further inland — a long 
distance from the congested districts. 

3176. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The point 
is, is not the difficulty greater if you have to make 
an arrangement with regard to property bought by 
the Board far from that first scheduled than if the 
property had been near the scheduled area ? — It may or 
it may not. In some districts, as on the grass lands, of 
Roscommon, there is practically na population, and 
that difficulty is .not likely to arise ; the local tenants 
are easily satisfied. 

3177. The Chairman.— You say that the Estates 
Commissioners should buy land further afield for the 
purpose of creating new tenancies ? — Yes. 

3178. Take Roscommon, for instance, the untenanted 
lands there ? — The Board want the whole of the grass 
land available in Roscommon, and in each of the coun- 
ties which contain congested districts. 

3179. Then you would say that the arrangement 
with the Estates Commissioners should be this, if they 


bought untenanted land in Connaught, that 1 a 
should be given to you ? — I say that untenanted landln 
Connaught should first be applied to the enlargement 
of uneconomic holdings, and reUef of congestion he 
fore providing holdings for landless persons. 


3180. Oh, that is going into another point. Ym 
have not the powers at present to buy land ?— Yes ° U 

3181. Do you suggest that the Estates Commis 
sioners should create new tenancies outside Connaught 
and send the sons of Connaught farmers outside Con’ 
naught, and give them the untenanted land?— Yes" 
certainly. If it be the policy of the Government to 
provide for the sons of Connaught farmers, there is 
more reason why they should go into Leinster than 
the heads of families settled on uneconomic holdings 

3182. If that is your view, do you imagine with 

regard to the grass iands of Roscommon the arrange 
ment that has been made as to untenanted lands lying 
next to the congested areas is possible — do yon think 
the Estates Commissioners would agree to a point of 
view such as yours? — I don’t know. When we dis 
cussed the matter 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They have done it. The 
question of closeness was not essential to the agree- 
ment, it was not a factor in the question put before 
the Estates Commissioners. What we wanted was to 
ensure our getting from the Estates Commissioners un- 
tenanted land when in the progress of their work such 
land came into their possession, provided the unten- 
anted land was such as we wanted for the purpose of 
relieving the congested districts. I would like to read 
this extract from the minute of a conference held in 
Dublin Castle on the 24th October, 1904, between the 
Estates Commissioners and the Under Secretary, at 
which Mr. Doran and Mr. Stuart — who was the re- 
presentative of the Estates Commissioners— were 
present. It was arranged as follows: — • 

(a.) That in cases where the Estates Commis- 
sioners purchase any estate containing untenanted 
land in a congested districts county, they shall, after 
meeting all reasonable requirements of the unecono- 
mic holdings on the estate, or any special cases that 
they may consider necessary to deal with, confer 
with the Congested Districts Board, and offer to 
them such lands as they may not require for the 
purposes named, and that on the other hand the 
Congested Districts Board shall offer to the Estates 
Commissioners any lands that may come into their 
hands which they may consider suitable for the pur- 
poses of the Estates Commissioners. And, secondly, 
where applications are made to the Estates Commis- 
sioners to purchase estates comprising considerable 
portions of untenanted land in a congested districts 
county, the Congested Districts Board shall be in- 
formed, so that they may have an opportunity of 
conferring with the Estates Commissioners as to the 
best methods to be adopted to promote a policy com- 
mon to both. 


3183. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The point 
that is put to you is this — is it any easier to give 
effect to that agreement when the land purchased is 
near the congested district than when the land pur- 
chased is remote? — That arrangement applies to the 
entire congested districts county. 

3184. Yon have not answered my question. Is it 
any easier to give effect to that agreement when the 
land purchased is near the congested district than 
when it is remote ? — I have already said it was. That 
was in October, 1904, and from that date to this tbe 
Estates Commissioners never showed any desire to 
confer with the Congested Districts Board. 

3185. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And might I say 
yon never showed any desire to confer with them. 
After all, who wants the land? Is it not the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? It is their business tjjjteep 
a sharp look out— ^any land bought should not escape 
them ? — I understand that agreement to be this — that 
when the Estates Commissioners had satisfied the re- 
quirements of the tenants they were dealing with, any 
surplus land on their hands would then be offered to 
the Congested Districts Board. If I thought my appli- 
cation on behalf of the Board would not have beeo 
considered an intrusion I certainly would have made it. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It would not have been 

3186. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are there any such cases?— 
There must be as they have given holdings to sons of 
tenants and other landless persons, near where we 
want land. 
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, 1ft7 Don -t you think it was the duty of your Board 
31 i to the Estates Commissioners and point out ex; 
to apply ^ se part of the land lying over?— I Co: 

jo, ,ou. nugh ® r0 P not aware of what surplus they ha 
think not. jv « . t0 con fer with the Board and sol 

k» d ' la * d) and not for the Board to ask for it. sai 
°“ el „ x ;+ nkf.lv the Congested Districts Board will J 
-ill .ltogsthe, jta- £ 
"nd h o» lcsiSioo-on *h*t thi« B°r«l Commiuion «?, 

"S? The Meet Bev. Dr. O'Dram.-Might it not g 
, .;*lv heooen that in pnicheang «t remote die- ai , 

^ WO aid have land which could he more con- nc 
StS administered by the Estates Commissioner.- A 
thanhy the Congested Districts Board!— Yes. a 

“^0 Sir Jons ConOMB.-I want to know this- „ 
■ i fhA date that agreement was arrived at in 1900- f a 

estates been bought within the congested area by 
to ftStes Commi»ione.sl-Tes| witW and ad- 

I limiting my«lf from 1904. When yon J 
VtiBw that an estate was going to be purchased, or ^ 

• nrocess of purchase by the Estates Commis- -g 
rimers P did you make any communication to the 0 
Estates Commissioners asking for the land to be - a 
femd?-No. I considered that would he an in- 

^102 ' Upon the Estates Commissioners dealing with p 
oroSrty in a congested district, you are not con- 
St of their schemes or arrangements ?-No. B 

,,03 Therefore, it is not until the whole thing is T 
complete that you can he aware whether there is any * 
surplus land at all ? — Quite so. 

3194 Mr. O’Kejxt.— W ith regard to the Clan- € 

morris estate. Suppose yon bought that estate , wonld , 
you not 'be compelled to give a igreat portion of that , 
pafate to migrants as the law now stands ? Yes. ^ 

3195 Andf therefore, if the Estates Commissioners , 
did not get a part there wonld be no hope of any im- ] 
movement in the condition of the holdings on the 
K that are uneconomic ?-If the Board purchased 
thev would apply to have the estate scheduled, and 
they could then enlarge the uneconomic holdings, and 
retain the surplus for the benefit of landholders in the 

thought it was the other way. Supp^e you 
scheduled?— We can’t do that until we have bought 

th 31OT. a Then I understand, in tthe fir ^. 5"? 

should use the grass lands for toej bawfi* ^ 
would migrate from the congested 
when we have bought an estate and had it scheduled we 
can deal with it then as we like. 

3198. But where, then, is need of f or a 

new definition of congestion ?— I dont know exactly 

Wh 3m°W™were discussing for a considerable itime on 
the first and second day of the Oommassaon thatthe 
present definition was too arbitrary a one, and should 
go by the board ?-I understand the objection made 
was that the districts were arbitrarily scheduled. 

3200. Maybe I have not made mysehf clear, but 
I understand that when you get hold of land aud 
open negotiations dor its purchase, you only purchase 
it for toe benefit of people in toe ^ed^d area 
Yes, the Board must purchase for the benefit of the 
scheduled districts. 

3201. And that -if you have any surplus land left 
over, not essential to toe needs of those for whom 
you have bought, you can dispose of it to couplers, 
people i adjacent to toe estate bought? Yes, peop 
not on the estate. If toe Board buy an estate m a non- 
congested district, they can only buy it when that 
estate is mainly untenanted land, because the 

for buying is to benefit the congested districts. When 
the Board do buy an estate that is mainly untenanted, 
but partly tenanted, they can then get toe es a 
scheduled, and can immediately enlarge the uneco- 
nomic holdings on that estate before considering out- 
side claims. But, on the other hand, they can t give 
land to enlarge an uneconomic holding which was not 
on the estate, nor in a scheduled district. The Es- 
tates Commissioners do not usually alter the old hold- 
ings they hold in detached parts, but leave them as 
they are and give additional parcels of land. - 
1 3202. ,Sir Antony MaoDonneli,.— ' T hat, is matt 

generally toe case ; toey do it occasionally, I unaer- 
stand ?— Yea. 


3203. The Chaibman.— Do you know from your own Sept, 14, 1806- 

experiemce, or from local rumour, that toe Estates 
Commissioners have bought estates in rundale and • ’ 

have merely added portions of other lands and re- ‘ 

sold to toe tenants without restriping ?— I have not 
said rundale. It is rumoured, however, they have. 

3204. Them, what do you mean?— Small, detached 
plots of land. Rundale is unfenced land which is only 
separated when in crop and grazed in oommon. 

3205. I understand. That blue and red map is an 
illustration of rundale?— If each of those red por- 
tions on the map were enclosed by a fence it would be 
described as being in detached parts. When they are 
not fenced in, and the boundaries only indicated by 
marks set up on ground, the boundaries are shown in 
the map by dotted lines. That is all rundale. On the 
ground there is no fence and when under crops each 
landholder occupies his own plots as mapped out. 

When not under cultivation the cattle graze all over. 

3206. Do you know any -instances in which the 
Estates Commissioners have bought land- and re-sold, 
without re-striping ?— I have no- personal knowledge, ■ 
but it is stated such holdings have been sold. The 
Board’s procedure is to insist on toe amalgamation of 
old holdings when they have additional land to g’ve, 
and thus consolidate the old holdings. 

3207. Six Antony MacDonnell. — Just before you 
pass on, Mr. Dor. an, regarding toe Estates Com- 
missioners’ practice in selling in detached plots, are 
you speaking of estates bought by toe Estates Com- 
missioners under Section 6 of the Act, or do you 
refer to the estates sold by toe landlord to ins 
tenants ? — To .both. 

3208. The practice in each case is, I understand, 
entirely difierent under the Estates Commissioners. 

When the landlord sells to his tenants he deposits his 
agreement with toe Estates Commissioners. The Es- 
tates Commissioners have no power of interference 
at all. They merely register agreements and, if toe 
legal requirements are f ulfill ed, make the advance? 

I am including all transactions of the Estates Com- 
missioners and Land Commission in connection with 
the Act of 1903. 


I am including au transactions ox wo jiiouaws 
missioners and Land Commission in connection with 
the Act of 1903. 

3209. Under Section 6 the sales with toe Estates 
Commissioners have 'been very few-?— That does not 
weaken my case, because my object in drawing atten- 
tion to this matter is to show that when toe tenants 
purchased their holdings in these districts through toe 
Estates Commissioners adjacent to where toe Board 
is operating in a different way, it makes toe Boards 
work more difficult. It does not make -any difierence 
whether it is under Section 6 or under any other Sec- 
tion. The sales are all through the Land Commission, 
and when toe tenants find that toe Board puts 
them to a lot of trouble and bother in re-arranging 

their holdings, whereas toe Estates Commissioners 

320.0. Assuming the practice is as I say, namely, 
that these sales are made by the landlord to the 
tenant in detached plots, would you advocate toe 
transfer to toe Estates Commissioners of toe power of 
dealing with the lands as you now deal with them, 
would vou prohibit re-Sale of sraoh lands before con- 
solidation ? — I consider it is very Objection- 
able to allow, holdings held m ithat way to be sold, 
and that before any advance is made by the btate 
to enable tenants to purchase such holdings, either 
the Estates Commissioners or some other body should 
have the holdings properly arranged, and not sold to 
remain as toey now are for ever and a day. 

3211. That is an objection to the Land Purchase 

Act as it stands ?— These are objections to toe exist- 
ing procedure of toe Land Commission, which includes 
the Estates Oommissiomers. , . 

3212. The Chairman.— Would you be prepared to 
take this view. On an estate which as shown to be 

' composed of holdings below a certain valuation that 
. any sale from the landlord to toe tenant direct should 
be forbdddem ?— Mv view is this. When the vendors 
i map is submitted to toe Estates Commissioners it pur- 
, ports to show the boundaries of the holding®, and 'f 1 ^ 

. It appears from that map some of the holdings are in 
: detached parts a sale should not be sanctioned without 

. an inspection, and then, if the inspector reports ha a 
3 satisfied there , is a good _ reason— there very 
often js, owing to difference in the quality and cbarac 
8 ter of the land— if he is satisfied' it should bere- 
i arranged, toe Estates Commissioners should decline to 
make an advance until it -is re-arranged. ^ 
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3213. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There never is a 
sale until there is a previous inspection ? — There are 
sales within 'the zones. 

3214. It does not make any matter whether there is 
a sale within the zones or outside the zones there 
must be an inspection for occupancy? — Then the 
Land 'Commission must take the entire responsibility 
of being assenting parties to such sales as these. 

3215. Your suggestion is most important; sales by 
the landlord to the tenant should not be carried 
through if they perpetuate that sort of checker board 
system 7 — Unquestionably they are, and nothing is 
being done to prevent it. The Board could get rid of 
half their estates in about six months if they sold the 
old holdings without alteration of boundaries, and 
there would not be a complaint except perhaps from a 
few of the more enterprising of the tenants who would 
object to the holdings being sold in that way. 

3216. The Chairman. — The fact of the matter is that 
the function for which the Estates Coramisisoners 
were called- into being is a function entirely different 
from that whioh has been your function in the con- 
gested areas? — Quite so. Their function primarily is 
the transfer of land from the present owner in fee 
to the occupier ; the primary function of the 
Board is to alter and re-arrange every estate they 
buy. If there is no necessity for any alteration on 
an estate offered them they should not' buy it. The 
Estates Commissioners transfer areas of turbary to 
trustees to be allotted to tenants as required. I told 
you yesterday the Board have never thought it wise 
to do this on the poor class of untenanted estates they 
are dealing with, and they adopt the much more 
troublesome, but satisfactory, plan of assigning to 
each tenant turbary plots defined on the ground and 
on maps. Up to 1903 such plots were shown on the 
maps lodged with the purchase agreements, and are 
now shown on maps attached to turbary deeds signed 
by the parties interested. The Estates Commis- 
sioners charge interest on the purchase price in lieu of 
rmit from the date the undertakings to purchase are 
signed. The Board buy estates in <jlobo and do not 
fix the price of each holding until after re-arrangement 
of estate or townland, and they require the tenant to 
pay full rent up to the time of purchasing their hold- 
ings. Against this the majority of the smaller land- 
lords earn a considerable amount of wages on the im- 
provement works. 

MacDonnell. —On the last point 
the practice of the Estates Commissioners would pre- 
sumably be more popular than the practice of the 
Board ?— Much more so, and the procedure throughout 
of the Estates Commissioners is more popular 
th \, Board , ranch more exacC 
+h« is a11 ^er and dole 

SL, ?f ards , “ etbods are declared by the 
to b0 7 erjr much more satisfactory in 
the case of these poor estates. In many cases the chief 
mducMaents to buy their holdings are a settlement of 
toe OTears and an immediate reduction ini their rents 
When the Board buy an estate, aid 
aon t give the tenants 1 - ■ 


SdfL.lt 1 fc^ion to these matters to 

noint out ^o h r,v e ^' S ' tat fx^ an i missioners ’ work, but to 
?h« ob3 - ec ^ 00 ' of two departments dealing with 

same class of estates in a different manner £ 

wn^f^ttll I f UC *v the readiest 311(1 most popular, but it 
» muted for the poet ertate. the Botd ms dealing 

at the Board on a nronostl B T e dls ^ssion 

ments made by ten^ntHl elS! reduca the pay- 

Congested Dirtricts Board purchased the 

Board have that ^^^1 °-i th ® 

the members of the Board do nnt^l of 

sound thing to do. Thev thi-nV^ lfS®® ? bat 14 18 a 
the money thev can in iL? it better to spend all' 
no hardship to any of the smalf HU? e3fc ate, and it is 
rents when they have a ehanoJ tena ? ts to pay their 

71; " p “' h ‘ ps “““ °' 

AS 'The, 

iuetag the ‘ »»d used- 

vendor enters into his nrelimin I “ medlate ' 1 y after the 

- " 2S “aX p 5S 


which the vendor had issued to the tenants so a • 
that way we may see that the total rental 
Board are being asked -to buy corresponds witf+v 
receipts, arid also that the arrears which the p 88 
have agreed to buy corresponds witn the arrears 1°^ 
on the receipts produced. 6315 sl “>wn 

3220. Does that policy result in any lessening of * 
easing of the burden on the tenant in regard <7 777 
No. It would not have that effect. ® BI1 * * 

3221 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— When the Board 
agree ■ to charge rent instead of interest in tire irT 
terval before the sale to the tenant is it the f 7 ■ 
of the Board that the interval should he 
short as possible ?— Yes. 6 made as 

3222. And that the -estates should 1 he quickly vested 
in the Board, and .the improvements carried on 
expedition ? Yes. If the estates were vested NS? 
m a few months after the Board agree to purchase 
and we had capital enough we could go on with thebe 
provemen-t work forthwith. 

3223. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— By continuing the 
levy of rent from the tenants while the estates are in 
preparation for sale the Board is put in possession of 
funds which it expends in improving the estates 1— 


3224. So that the Board makes nothing in point of 
fact ; but the tenants on the various estates— do they' 
get in another shape the money which they pay in 
rent ?— Yes ; they get the entire benefit, because the 
more revenue we get from the estate to cover expendi- 
ture the cheaper they can. get their holdings after 
inprovement. 

3225. So that there is no hardship on the tenants 

for paying rent instead. of interest 7 — There are sub- 
stantial advantages, and I don’t think there is any 
hardship. 1 

3226. The Chairman. — Just before you pass from 
that subject there is one general question I wish to 
ask you. Do you know whether the Estates Commis- 
sioners, if they wished, could, under their present 
powers, adopt -a procedure -in regal’d te these congested 
estates like your procedure 7 — I think it would be 
more satisfactory if you asked them. 

3227. You don’t know if they have the power ?— I 
believe they have in the case of congested estates. 

3228. Mr. Sutherland.— You mentioned arrears. 
Has it occurred at any time that the Board pur- 
chased an estate upon which there were arrears of 
rent 7 — We never purchase -an estate on which there 
are not arrears of rent. There are few, if any estates 
in the congested districts without arrears. 

3229. What do you do with the arrears of rent ?— 
We always purchase them. Otherwise the landlord 
would have the power of recovering them after we pur- 
chased tli© fee- simple of the estate. 

3230. Do you pay the full amount 7 — No, we never 
pay the full amount. They are never worth 20s. in 
the pound. They are more frequently worth 5s. in the 
pound. 

3231. Then, according to what circumstances do you 
get them _ reduced ? — We offer what we consider to be 
a fair price for them, and we only charge that to the 
estates, the balance is cancelled when we come to 
square up matters. 

3232. They are not transferred to the tenants after 
wards? — No, the tenants are not asked to pay more 
of the arrears than the proportion which the Board 
have to pay. 

3233. And when you have fixed the amount of 
arrears do you take wide considerations into account 
such as the circumstances of the estate you purchase— 
whether that the way the rents are easy to collect or 
otherwise 7 — Yes. If we thought they were very bad 
arrears we would not give anything for them. We 
insist on having a conveyance of the arrears, other- 
wise the owners may sue the tenants. 

3234. They are always made a matter of negotia- 
tions ? — Yes. We omitted that at first in a few cases, 
and the landlord sued the tenants after he had sold 
to the Board. 


.3235. Have you any idea what is the proportion of 
the' nominal arrears you have paid? — Supposing there 
were £1,000 of arrears ? — Where the arrears would not 
be more than a year we would generally give half a 
year’s rent for them. But in case it was larger and 
old arrears — accumulating arrears — we would never 
give more than a year’s rent. There might be 
four years due on the estate, and we might say we 
do not consider them worth more than a year’s rent. 
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- 07 c y ou don’t transfer them — you wipe them out ?• would not all difficulties about scheduling be notably s ^ 190 s. 
v c as soon as we become owners of the estate, but mitigated ? — The lands I would schedule would be the - - — 
cannot do it before that. grass lands, and the Board should have power to en- Mr. H. 

* e ,L Ag there are no large areas of non- large uneconomic holdings near it, no matter whether Doran. 

initial grazing tracts in any of the con- they were in a scheduled or non-scheduled district. 
res _ te d district counties outside Connaught, the 3244. If when you bought these lands in any part 
T /l settlement in Connaught requires special treat- of Ireland you were free to improve the condition of 
** t ; n connection with the purchase and distribution small landholders in the neighbourhood, would not 
these grass areas? — In my opinion it is a mistake you in that way get over the difficulty of scheduling, 
t have two public departments applying different as far as your operations are concerned ? — Yes. I don’t 
mafhnds in the same district to the treatment of these see any advantage in scheduling tenanted lands unless 
cr itical problems. The Board and the Estates you have acquired untenanted lands to add to them. 

Pmmnissioners should act together and as one body The only necessity for scheduling such land would be 
\n dealing with Connaught, as I shall explain later on, if there were any general administrative scheme in 
m one of the two be entrusted with the distribution operation under which special grants in aid would be 
of the ^razing lands of Connaught, and whichever given to what would be scheduled as- poor districts, 
hodv undertakes this work should also be charged with then it would be necessary to have these clearly de- 
tke duty of striping and re-arranging the congested fined, but for the purpose of land distribution, in my 
estates in these counties, whether such be within or opinion, what should be done is to get all the un- 
outside the scheduled areas, for it is necessary that the tenanted land you can and, when distributing it, have 
Department dealing with the settlement of the poor power to apply it to the enlargement of all uneconomic 
estates should have control of whatever suitable grass holdings. 

lands are available for the relief of congestion, and - 3245. Mr. O’Kblly. — You would not have any de- 
fox the enlargement of uneconomic holdings irre- finition at all. You would leave it to the discretion 
apective of the boundary limits of the congested dis- 0 f the Congested Districts Board ?— Whatever body 
tncts. If there remains any surplus land after satis- had to deal with the relief of congestion. 
fJinc,' ^ requirements of the small landholders, it 3246. Let us assume the Congested Districts Board 
can at any time be readily disposed of to the sons of continues ? — I would not penalise an uneconomic 
tenants and other suitable landless persons with capital holder because he happened to be in a district that 
who are anxious to settle upon the lands. is not scheduled. I think one uneconomic landholder 

3238. Mr. O’Kelly. — I was questioning you a few has as much claim for consideration as another, no 
moments ago with regard to the Clanmorris property, matter where he is. 

Do I understand the position is this, because it is 3247. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The provision is 
quite relevant to what you are just saying now. it ma( j e already, because when a purchase is made out- 
the Clanmorris property were purchased by the oon- s ^ e a congested area the assent of the Lord 


1 Districts Board, the Board could have 


. 1 j Lieutenant has to be given in order that it may be 

application made to have the property scheduled as scheduled ? — I think if the Lord Lieutenant had the 
congested. If it were scheduled the Board would be p 0wer do that indefinitely you would get over the 
able to make economic the uneconomic holdings on the difficulty. what is the use of colouring more of that 
estate 1— Yes. _ j map blue if you are not going to improve the district 

3238a. Sub-section 1 of section 75 of the Land Bur- sc heduled? The Board are reminded every week of 
chase Act of 1903 provides that where the Congested j ar „ e areas 0 f the scheduled districts, for the improve- 
Districts Board purchase land for the benefit of a Jnen t 0 f which they have not done anything for want 
congested districts county, they may sell under the ^ funds or inability to devise a sound improvement 
Land Purchase Acts any parcels thereof which are not industrial scheme 
required for tenants of holdings in that county to any 

tenants or proprietors of holdings not exceeding £5 in 3248. Mr. O’Kelly. — -I s not it well now to get at 


tenants or proprietors of holdings not exceeding £5 m 3248. Mr. O Kelly.— Is not it well now to get at 
rateable value on an estate adjacent to or m the the full size of the problem ?— If the Report of this 

neighbourhood of that land or to any sons of such Commission does not lead to a large measure for the 

tenants. Do I understand you to take it that the improvement of the congested districts, no appreciable 

estate adjacent to or in the neighbourhood of that change in them will be effected in our generation with 

land must be within a scheduled area ? — Yes ; _ unless the present methods. 

they have a surplus of land over after satisfying the 3249. Mr. Sutherland. — Why was the process of 
requirements of the congested districts. scheduling selected? — There is no doubt that they have 

3239. But if you have a surplus over ? — We have had i oca ted, by the process of scheduling adopted, substan- 

no surplus. tially the poorest areas in Ireland. The other poor 

3240. I am assuming that you have 1 — You are areas are much more isolated and not of such extent, 

assuming an impossibility under present conditions. and ft is much more easy to rectify the condition of 

41. It is a pure assumption. If when both these things there than in the West of Ireland. 


classes were satisfied there was a surplus over ? — On 
the Clanmorris Estate there was a quantity of un- 
tenanted lands, and there were a number of tenants, 


some of whom had uneconomic holdings. If the define the a 


3250. What interest is affected beneficially or other- 
wise by restricting the scheduling to these areas ? — It 
was necessary for county administrative purposes to 


Board bought that estate they could, _ after having it 
scheduled, enlarge all the uneconomic holdings, but 
you are aware that they would he obliged in 
discharging their functions in the ordinary way 
to utilise the remainder of the land for the 


i of the congested districts. 


3251. The county administration is not called in at 
all as far as I have heard to do anything to assist you ? 
— It is supposed to, but it does not do anything. 

3252. Mr. O’Kelly. — How is the county supposed 
to do anything? — In connection with the districts, in 


benefit of landholders from the congested dis- ^he areas scheduled, the Department gets £2,000 a 
tricts, and unless they failed to dispose of the year f rom the Board — a very small sum, no doubt, 
land in that way they could not give any of it 3253. That Department was established long after 
to the adjoining occupiers of holdings not exceeding t jj e scheduling? — You asked me the question how the 
£5 in rateable value, or to any sons of such tenants, county came in at all. I was going to give you an 
but if they fail to dispose of it in that way they could explanation. The Board contribute £2,000 a year to 
then dispose of it to adjoining occupiers, irrespective t jj e Department to give special aid to the congested 
of whether they were in congested or non-congested districts. 

I* S’ AfSS ta 4 ™ 5 r “‘“‘ blC ™ 1 ”' 3254. Mr. SurimnAm.-Th.t was subsequent to the 

^ *“ “ s - 

olding is too small interest was supposed to he safeguarded by the adop- 

3243. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A while ago Mr. tion 0 f electoral area as the unit of congestion ? — 

O’Kelly asked you a question, and it would be well Mr. Micks, I thought, explained that fully. The elec- 

to clear up your answer to it. He wished to know in toral area was considered to be the most convenient 

case an estate was bought outside a congested area if area to a d 0 pt for locating this widespread poverty. 
T=L G + ° n ?v t6d I)istrict3 Bo . ar ? were perfectly free to reasonable thing to expect from 

xa^ to the proper economic level all the small hold- this into the Act, but 

mgs m the neighbourhood of that estate, but outside . . J f T 11T1 j„ r _ 

« congested are. ; whether under the.e circumstances I am ]uat ask™ joun opinion I-As tar an I under- 
all difficulties about scheduling would disappear, or stand youir point 
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3256. The Chairman.; — May T suggest, or 'would you 
agree, that this was probably the reason — they found 
it necessary to deal with 'certain poor areas. The 
poverty of the West was pointed out to "the Govern- 
ment. They then found out the sort of 'aireas they 
wanted to deal with, and then looked about for a 
definition that would suit those areas ? — Yes. Shortly, 
as I understood from Mr. Micks, they had already 
ascertained where the poorest areas were, and then 
they sought for a definition to tiring them within. 

3257. The definition was made to suit the areas in- 
stead of the areas being deduced from the definition ? 
Yes, and I think it was rather a sound principle. 

3258. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You said it should foe in the 
discretion of the Board ? — Certainly, because no 
general definition will meet the cases of the scattered 
areas of congestion. 

3259. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Micks thought the' unit 
should have been a townland ; Mr. Mitchell thought 
the townland would be too- small, and you think it 
should be a matter of discretion ? — As I explained 
already, the electoral division is made tup of a num- 
ber of townlands. The electoral division is merely a 
group of units represented by townlands. 

3260. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Referring to that 
passage dm your memorandum in which you say it 
is a mistake to have two public Departments in the 
same district treating these problems, I would like to 
ask you .this question. If you and all your officers 
were transferred to the Estates Commissioners , and 
if all the congested areas andl the remedial work in 
connection with them were 'henceforward done under 
the 'auspices of the Estates 'Commissioners, do yon 
think that any benefits would result from such a 
change, or do you! think that there would 'be disad- 
vantages from such a change ? — It is a rather 
puzzling question, and I could only giye you a 
speculative answer at the best. 


3261. .You state you, think the work ought not to 
be done .by two public Departments. My question is 
in point of fact, by which authority, which of the 
two public Departments do you think the work should 
.be done by? — I must ask you, Sir Anthony, to allow 
me to answer in the Irishman’s way, by asking 
another question, whether a prudent man, who had 
very important work of a special kind to- get done, 
would entrust it to a. party that had done similar 
work satisfactorily— that had been tried and found 
not wanting — or to a party that might do it just as 
well, but had not yet given any proof of what it 
could do ? I think that is the position. The Board 


[ think that is the position. The Board 
have now worked for seven or eight years in face of 
many difficulties. Until some members ' 
Government took i 


3 of the late 
interest in the Board’s work 
nothing was done • to remove the difficulties ; but lately 
a great deal was done, and the Board took full ad- 
vantage of it, and did all the work that I shall be 
able to show you, if you take the time to see it. The 
Board have done a great deal of work, and done it 
’ anC l are finite satisfied to be judged by results. 
Ret the Estates Commissioners show what they have 
done and we are quite satisfied to abide by the judg- 
ment of this Royal Commission as to which body 

•should be entrusted with the work. J 


,, , , “I'H'tomem in the memorandun 

that the work should not -be done by two Department 
v® 1 7-u 7< ^ r opinion that it should be darn 

by the Congested Districts Board ? — I think' I am en 
■titled to say .that. 

^ your ' aMSwer ?— That is my answer 
provided the Congested Distracts Board get .aural, 
means and staff to do the work efficiently, and ample 
acquire the necessary land. 
not ' BtUt ' :yiou feaTe am P le P OWG ®s ?— No we haw 


you- mean compulsory powers? Th 

Board have not sufficient powers. They should hav 
furirhf powers to provide the remedied and amp] 
SultaKllT • co, « e * ted industri.il 

pz mss -L fi &2r*a: 


be discredited, and so lose their influence ' that a. 
can do little good, and the sooner they aie y . 

the better. J 6 w<mi up 

3266, Sir John Colomb.— T aking into consi<W- 
the fact that -as we all know the waomkpfc 
Ireland has been more or less the football of altera + 
parties, is. it, in your opinion, that your not brim a 
Government Department and under the influence* i 
political circumstances, smooths the way for deal' 01 
practically with the economic problems in Vour af 8 
trict ? — I think it is the main reason why the Bo 1 
has been successful. ? • 


3267. They are out of ,the turmoil of the political 
arena in consequence of the constitution of the Board 
and in consequence of its not being a Government 
Department subject to the influence of whatevfl 
party happened to be in power ?— Yes. I think that 
m considering the question of compulsory powers to 
acquire the necessary land, Irishmen ought to over 
look religion and politics, and have no prejudices 
against such measures as are absolutely necessary f ot 
the development of the resources of the country . 1 The 
settlement of the land question for the congested dis- 
tricts cannot be effected without a considerable amount 
of public money being expended upon it. It will 
cost less in the end to deal with it quickly in a large 
way than to keep on playing with it, as the Board 
have been doing up to the present. 

3268. Mr. Sutherland.— M ay I ask this question 
as the matter is not one that I am immediately inte-’ 
rested in. You mentioned that the Board is com- 
posed of _ certain elements ? — Yes, of apparently 
antagonistic elements, yet such a happy party, that 
I believe it is a fact there was never a question but 
one put to a vote at the Board. 


3269. Do you say that other great public Depart- 
ments are actuated more by political influence and 
opinion than a Board constituted in that way 

I do. A great many of the heads of Departments get 
their position through political influence rather than 
on merits. • 

3270. But the Governent of the day changes It 
does ; but the administration of the man who is prp= 
moted does not change with the Government, except, 
m the case of a successful trimmer. There are, how- 
ever, such men to be found. 


3271. He must conduct the business of his .Depart- 
ment according to the Government in power ?— Yes ; 
a man can do his duty within the letter of the law, 
but that is sometimes a different thing from doing it 
within the spirit. 

3272. . Yoii said certain things oouJd- be -'done by your 
Board df you got sufficient money and sufficient stag ! 
Yes. 

3273. If sufficient money and staff are obtained you 

A . nton y MacDonnell’s position that it 
matters very little who are the body who superin- 
tend the work ? — It does matter very little, but Sir 
Antony put to me an awkward question, and 
I Sot out of it as well as I could, and I 
will appeal to you in the same way now as 
OJ J® coming, from the land of the prudent Scot, 
whether you would entrust your business to a Depart- 
ment or body that had experience of the- particular 
branch of work that you wanted done, or whether you 
would, entrust it to persons who may be equally cap 1 
able but as yet have had no experience. 

3274. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But the basis of 
my question was if you and all your officers were 
transferred to the Estates Commissioners 1 — I have 
got on very well with the Board, and have done my 
work for them to their satisfaction. 

3275. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — No body would 
replace the Board with the same independence 1—1 
don t think I ought to go quite that far. 

3276. The Chairman. — You said you think in the 
first place that the land purchase operations must 
be done on a far larger scale than up to the present ; 
up to the present they have been only temporary and 
patchwork — that is your view ? — Yes. 

3277. Therefore, you think that, things have got to 
be done on a much larger scale. You contemplate it 
connection -with that large- purchase operations it 
.Roscommon and throughout -a large part of Con- 
naught — is that so ? — That is so. 
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' 3278. If the Board weie empowered to make pur- The Ohaibmait!— D o you want to 'know' wittiess’s .&p«.'i4,i9i>6 
Aliases' on that large scale ' it would be necessary, opinion as to whether the Congested Districts Board - — r- , .■ 

n _ld it not, to' define very' dearly the line between should not only deal with estates sold in glttbo, "but Mr. H.‘ 

+>ip land purchase operations of the Board .and the also those sold direct from the landlord to the tenant? Uoran - 
land purchase operations ' of the Estates Commis- 3289. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Not quite so. "I 
'oners ?— It would. . ' ' "wish to Icnow from the witness would it not be a suit- 

810 . . ' . , -’-.j , ... able division of functions between the two bodies if 

3279- .Obviously you could not have the -Board with ^ wMch r€quired rectification of boundaries, 

increased powers and funds opera^mg ovei large tracts improvements,' and enlargement of holdings 

of land, say in Connaught, with the Estates Com- W6re Signed to the Congested Districts Board, and 
missioners doing the same. There is sure to be over- tho6e estates assigned ito the 'Estates Commissioners 
lapping to a great. extent, even greater than already ^ wIlich a jj. t h a t was to 'be done was to transfer the 
exists?— That as a serious difficulty. I could not ^ ates from the proprietors ito the occupiers ?— It 
i suggest that the Board would be a -competent jbojr to wou]d ^ tlle most lenient way. . , 


‘ entrust with the fixing of the compulsory price of the 


The Chairman. — I s that the: principle ojn 


land ,to be acquired, and the Land Commission would w hj c h you ar6 acting, now? — Except that we have not 


have .to do that. 

3280. I am not talking now about compulsory pur- 


chase, but one way or another you are contemplating the Estates Commissioners. 


acted on the memorandum which was read, and which 
implied an arrangement to keep' in close touch with 


that the Board should be empowered to become pur- 


Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Suppose the 


chasers of large tracts of country in order to deal with Estates Commissioners did not deal with the problems 
the problem as a whole. The Estates Commissioners ‘which you have described, and they -were left to the 
have also got large 'powers-. How would you draw the - Congested Districts Board, special -arrangements 
line -between the region to be dealt with by the Congested being made either administratively . or by statute, 

Districts Board and the region to lie dealt with by would not a sufficient division gesult between the .two 

the Estates. Commissioners ? — The first line that would bodies ? — Yes, if the - arrangement was taken up cor- 

appear to me would be the boundary of the counties dially by both Departments. 

containing the congested districts. Let the Board 3292. The Chairman. — Suppose you could ensure by 
•operate exclusively in the counties containing com some means' or other that the necessary improvements 
gested districts, and let the remainder of Ireland be would be effected, and care given, as you have given 

free to the Estates Commissioners. it, to the enlargement of these holdings and the xe- 

3281. Mr. Bryce. — There is a possibility that the arrangement of them generally, would “ 
at this Board or of -rfioovor- sicceed. it. much more convenient if the pnrch.se operations for 


issitsss ™ s A vs 

more easy to deal «th thau tii. o’Sgesti.n in W U wS^feeV^of £ 

•tie scheduled areas. JSSTSfn not -that to you to to a mom 

convenient method than to have two bodies 'both ex- 
ercising powers in ihe matter ?— It would 'be if such 
a body could do it. I don’t say they could do it as 


3282. The Chairman. — If you had powers even to 
buy land solely in the counties' in which there were 
congested -areas at present would that give you suffi- 


cient land to deal with the congestion even in the effectively as the Congested Districts Board. The rea- 
scheduled area ? — The figures show that in Connaught Mn j suggest that such >a body may not be able to do 
it would be practicable, that is, on the basis of the j-fc as effectively is that the Congested Districts Board 
figures I gave you, -but there will be much larger de- constituted as it is and with its representative char- 
ficiency in the revised figures I am asked to supply to ac ter, strengthened by the addition of elected mem- 
you. bers, might lie able to allay local feeling, and ease the 

3283. And if you add the poor areas which are way in connection with the distribution of these grass 
-at present not scheduled in those counties ?— And, of lands, and the striping of holdings, and. things like 
course, there is also the fact that you may find rea- that in a manner that an official body could not o. 
■sons under which you would not seek to get posses- That is the 'best case I oan put for the Board, in a 
sion of a considerable .portion of this land coloured respect. I don’t say that the official body oouldn 
g reen . it, but I put to you what I have stated as the con- 

,uo/i -c • a i ji- j sideration in favour of an unofficial body like the 

3284 Even supposing you were to make .de^ . Board, 

fining bne 'Connaught, and you were to say the Con- 3293 If the powers of the Board are very much en- 

gested Districts Board alone were to have the power l ftd you would like to see them enlarged, does 

cf purchasing west of the Shannon, and the Estates not 6 it ’ seem , to yotl .that the constitution of the Board 
Commissioners were to confine their operations to the ^ place ^ on a VOT y different basis from what 

other portions of Ireland, does not it seem to you pos- ^ ig now ; I think so. Not a very different 

si-ble that if you have to deal in * large way with the j. j they should have more of a 

■congestion of the present scheduled .areas and also of ’ ^ element upon it, and that the present 

“a 08 ® -P«* a ^ as “ . Connaught which are not m | mbers shollld I6 main. 

scheduled, the Board might be compelled to go outside ___ ,, * 

Connaught for the land necessary for, say, settlement? 3294. Sir Francis Mowatt. ?... , p 

-Yes ; that would make it more difficult. to is within the range of 

-7 q nr x , ., Lament will give practically unlimited public money 

3285. I want to get your view, 'because these are ^limited powers of applying it to a Board 

matters we shall have to consider ?— They are matters wholly free from the control of Parliament or of the 
that may affect my own official position, and there- Government of the day ? — I am afraid I will have to 

tore it is rather difficult for me to reply satisfactorily. it does not seem probable. 


tore it is rather difficult for me to reply satisfactorily. say it does not seem probable. 

3286. When you say the Board have to deal with 3295. You have never heard of such a case ?— No ; 

these things, I conclude that you have given con- not to the extent that would be necessary in this case, 
sideration to the subject, and that you* have in your 3296 Sir Antony MacDonnbix.— S ay that the 
mind some method by which you think the Board and existime method of distinction of scheduled areas w»s 
me estates Commissioners should be allocated distinct abolished altogether, and you had a clean slate, and 
Junctions. I want to know what the idea is?— I sug- allowed tiie Estates Commissioners to purchase 

gested the counties containing congested districts, -but Estates all over Ireland more largely under the opera- 
1 nave not a satisfactory answer to your points. tkm of Section 6 of the Land Purchase Act than now, 

3287. Moat Bay. Hr. O'Dontem.-to it uectesaay rad that T*»u the? jV 1 “ 3 * f 

to go by total area ? Would not it to sufficient to a oongoatod estate ^ ‘‘K! 3 of Z 

assign to the Congested Districts Board estates re- °* Dep artment— ^ , , turn it on to that 

quuing rearrangement and enlargement of -holding, 


to go by local area? Would not it be sufficient to 
assign to the Congested Districts Board estates re- 


= estate *^jZ3*£Si MTS 
require simply transfer from the landlord to the as y° u h ave teen treating^ ^ 8 ^ cable in dealing 

tenant ?— That is the .arrangement the Board have bonght— do you see JL+ system as effec- 
ted to follow up to the pretent. with congestion work under that system as enec 
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Sept ' 1906 _ tually as you do now ? — Not with the qualification I 
• • ' _A have just stated. 

Mr. H. 3297. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you see this 

Doran. inconvenience in it— that the 'body to promote these 

•improvements, and especially migration under such a 
scheme would have none of the looal influence or con- 
fidence enjoyed by the Congested 'Districts Board ? — 
That is the quaHfication I have just referred to. 

3298. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — O ould not that be 
overcome by the creation of local committees ? — Pos- 
sibly. 

3299. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think an 
•advisory committee would have the same standing in 
this matter as a body of men Who would act as of 
right, and not as a matter of privilege or toleration ? 
— I -would not consider they would. 

3300. You would consider a body depending on the 
sufferance of no one the best body to deal with delicate 
questions lake this in .practice ? — They ought to be if 
they are in true touch with the needs of the people. 

_ 3301. Mr. Kavanagh. — ‘Would such. an amalgama- 
tion as is suggested be a financial gain to the coun- 
try 1 — I think the Board’s work oould not be done as 
cheaply as it is by any other public department. I 
think there would be increased expenditure in admini- 
stration. 


3302. Mr. Be yob. — Suppose the Board were cn 
tinued, and, as you say, strengthened 'by a represent 11 ' 
tive element, would you prefer that represents?' 
element to be elective or nominated 1 — I think it gv/Tj 
be elective. Otherwise the Board would not have Sf 
popular representation that I say is desirable 
23(H. Wo heard tom Mr. MitetaB , gn» t ' m 
objections to the elective principle ? — Yes ; he differ 
from me. ■ 

3304. You don’t think these objections he has uwed 
against the elective principle are strong enough to 
overbalance the advantages ? — I think the objectimja 
•he states are very strong ones, that is to say, if you 
had a nominee, say, of each County Council added to 
the Congested Districts Board, and that the repre- 
sentative of a county would feel it his duty to have 
a part of the funds of the Board diverted to some 
purpose for the benefit of his county. That would be 
the immediate danger ; but if the elected members of 
the Congested Districts Board took that narrow view 
of their functions the Board would be a complete 
failure. Yon have to face that possibility. I would 
say the enlarging of the Board by further nominated 
members would not strengthen but would weaken its 
influence, and in my opinion if it is not safe to trust 
the. elective element you must either leave the Board 
as it is or extinguish the Board. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock A. AT. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

f resent : The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman;; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 

MacDonnell, g.o.S.i.; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G.; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., alp. ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., D.L.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary 


Mr. Henry Doran, 

• 3305. The Chairman. — Mr. Doran, we reached the 
list of migrants in your Memorandum last night? — 
Yes. 

3306. Well, you have told us a good deal about the 
migrants?— I have, my lord, and I can hand in that 
list. The only point of importance in. the figures 
which I set out in my notes is one that relates to the 
•question which Sir Antony was referring to last even- 
ing as to how the annuities compared with the fair 
rent of the holdings. That was the reason why I gave 
those figures to put on record what they are. If I 
read them it won’t take more than a few minutes. 

3307. Yes? — The gross area included in the 289 
holdings of migrants is 8,101 acres, and the average 
area of a holding is 29 acres. The gross estimated 
fair rent of these holdings, including buildings, 
£4,331 7s. lid. The estimated fair rent of the 
land, excluding the buildings, is £3,638. The 
gross annuity for such of those holdings as have 
been sold under the 4 per cent, annuity is 
£476, and for the remainder, which were sold under 
the 3i per cent, annuity, £2,915. The average rent 
of each holding at time of purchase was £15. The 
average annuity in t'he 4 per cent, cases was £9 10s. 
73., and in the 3^ per oont. cases £11 5s. 03., that is 
to say, comparing the annuity with the estimated fair 
rent at the time of the sale, it is, you may take it, 
£15 average rent and £11 5s. 0 d. average annuity. 

3308. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Who fixes the 
average rent ? — I do with the aid of my staff. We value 
the holdings before the tenancy is formed, and. cur 
valuation mav be taken as the equivalent to a second 
term rent. The migrant is told the rent, and. the pur- 
chase money before he is asked to make up liis mind as 
to whether he will take the holding or not. 

3309. Whether he will buy ? — Before he goes into 
the holding he is told all this. Before he is asked 
to leave his own. holding he is shown the new one, and 
if the buildings are not upon it I have a set of six 
different plans or designs, and the tenant is allowed to 
take his choice. ( Witness indicates plans.) The plans 
that the tenant usually selects are No. 3 plan or No. 6 
plan. No. 6 is a two-storey plan. It has on the 
ground floor a living room and bedroom, and a place 
for poultry is placed outside the hack of the kitchen 
fire, the object being to keep it warm in the winter ; the 
upstairs plan shows two good bedrooms. That is a 
very roomy house, having three large bedrooms and a 
living room. Then No. 3, which has been selected in 
a large number of cases, consists of a living room with 
three bedrooms off it, and a dairy at the rere of the 
house, with a back door and a porch. It is a one-storey 
house. Another plan is of the same design, with one 
room less; and another is a design for a 
kving room and bedroom cm the ground floor, with 
rooms over the living room and bedroom, lighted with 
■gable windows. Then another, and this is one put up 
on the poorest kind of holding, such as you saw at. 
Uarna, has a living room and bedroom, and a recess in 


further examined. 

Sept, lfi 

the wall for a bed usually set apart for the old couple, ^. r ^ 
and there are two bedrooms. Doran. 

3310. The Chairman.— I don’t think we need go 
into these details. — Very well, my lord. Then in 
the 14th Report and the 15th Report of the Board you . 
have full details with reference ito the cost of the 
Board’s migration operations, so that I won’t trouble 
yoiu repeating them except to say that the net result 
of the Board’s operations is that the average cost of 
settling each of the migrants on a new holding works 
out at £84 on 250 new holdings to March, 1905. 

3311. That is the "average ? — Yes. 

3312. Mr. Bryce. — I think it would he desirable to 
have this in evidence, if Mr. Doran would put in this 
description of these cottages, with the oost. There 
is. A good deal of discussion going on in England 
about this particular point, and it might be put iii 
evidence as a paper. 

The Chairman. — I am sure Mr. Doran can do that. 

Mr. Bryce. — And draw up a table? — I could, but 
as a matter of fact the full details of the cost of one of 
those houses are given, as I have pointed out in. the 
14th Report, the cost of labour, masonry, skilled 
labour, and the actual cost. 

3316. Sir John Colomb.— Is the average £87?— 

£84 up to March, 1905, but the average for 
the year ending 1906 — March, 1906 — works out at 
£87. This may appear high, but it should be 
borne in mind that this loss is not properly 
chargeable against the benefits conferred upon the 
migrants alone, for the removal of one migrant’s family 
enabled the Board to confer substantial advantages . 
upon the persons whose holdings were enlarged by the 
addition of parcels of the migrant’s vacated lands. 

When a migrant vacates a holding of considerable 
size several people may thus be benefited. I would 
say, as far as the Board’s transactions have gone, 
that at least foux families have been benefited on an 
average by the removal of each migrant, so that in 
considering the cost of a single transaction, and the , 
benefits* conferred it may 'be taken that four ox fivd 
families have had their condition substantially im- 
proved by the net loss of £84, I say this loss will be 
greater in future transactions, as a higher price has 
been paid for estates under the Act of 1903, and they 
will be\ retained on hands for a shorter period. I 
think, my lord, I need not go into the next para- 
graph. I think it has been discussed in a general 
way in reference to the selection of migrants. 

3317. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think that migrat- 
ing a family costs you more than if the man remains 
in the place and you improve his holding ?• — Oh, yes ; 
much more ; but it is a much sounder and more repro- 
ductive expenditure, than that upon the improvement 
of holdings that remain too small to he made economic. 

If even at a cost of £150 the head of a family is placed , 
on a holding on which he can support his family 
decently, I would consider it a good investment for the 
State. 
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3318. I understand that you don’t dispute the ad- 
vantage of migration as compared with enlargement 
on the spot, but it is the difficulties that you refer to? 
— The difficulties. Yes ; but migration is necessary 
in order to effect the enlargement. J The two things 
must go together as far as the congested area is con- 
cerned. 

3319. But of course when you migrate a man you 
found, a new hjolding? — Yes ; but we destroy the 
identity of the old bolding by amalgamating it with 
adjacent holdings. 

3320. My point is the advantage of migration over 
the enlargement on the spot, if it can be- done reason- 
ably cheap. When you compare the expenditure of 
£84 per man with the expenditure which you have in- 
curred, upon Clare Island, do you think that each man 
whose holding is enlarged on Clare Island costs you' 
£87 oir more? — Oh, no ; a great deal less. It did not - 
cost £15. 

3321. How many are there? — I think the net loss 
on the estate was something ]ike £800, and there were 
77 or 78 families settled, which would leave the average 
loss about £11. 

3322. You don’t think, do- you, that their condition 
is as good as that of migrants under favourable 
circumstances? — Their condition is not so good. But 
what I want to make clear is that in the con- 
gested areas the enlargement of holdings to an 
economic standard is impossible without large migra- 
tion. First of all you must migrate a number of 
people from the densely occupied areas before you can ' 
enlarge sufficiently the holdings of those who remain, . 
I consider the £84 loss a very good investment for the 
State under the circumstances. T would say that even 
if it were £150 it would be a good investment, com- 
paring that expenditure by the State with the loss from 
emigration. If you take the persons who leave the . 
country at twenty years of age, at the time they are 
going to be self-supporting, and allow even less than a 
pauper rate of maintenance, say £5 a year ; each per- 
son who leaves the country at twenty years of age has 
cost the country at least £100, and that money would 
be much better spent in. settling a head of a family at 
home than sending him to be a wealth producer in 
America. 


•3323. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Bearing in mind 
the question of comparative cost, would you say that 
the s ma l ln ess of the loss incurred by the Board in Clare 
Island was due to the fact that the island was pur- 
chased so cheaply? — I don’t say that Clare Island was 
purchased cheaply. The price paid for Clare Island, 
having regard to. the nature of the tenure, and the 
condition in which it was at the time the Board bought 
it, was quite its value. The estate was in the market 
for years and no higher price was obtainable. 

3324. Do you consider it at all likely that the Board 
could now purchase Clare Island for the same money? 
—I don’t think they could, but the direct sale of 
Clare Island would not be possible under the 1903 
Land Act in the conditions then prevailing. It 
would be unsaleable. 

3326. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you always rather 

enlarge a holding where it was possible than migrate 
a family ? — Yes, if you could enlarge to a satisfactory 
extent. , 

3327. Yes; you would always rather do that than 
migrate a family?— Yea; the people like it better, 
and it is very much less- expensive, and it should be 
done, m all cases where, practicable. . 

Jp®®* ’ And therefore it is only where you cannot 
get the land available to enlarge that you suggest 
mi^aton?— Yes ; and that applies to the entire con- 
gested area because if there was within it sufficient 
untenanted land' to raise the holdings to an economic 
standard, it would not be a congested district. . 


.3329. But within a short distance ?— Within a shor 
distance, to enlarge the holdings rather than t 
migrate the people. 

Chairman. Will you now go on with th 
Memorandum ?-I can pass oyer the next para™ 
because it was discussed in a general way. ^ ^ ^ 
3331 And you need not refer to those individua 
^grants, of whom you gave us some excellent illustra 
S^ivr 2sterda Y ? — B “ t 1 want just to point out b 

tf wTihT f “““ *>“, of the Ac 
ot,iao3 the Board have succeeded' in moving th 

t “do. m ‘ 8r “ tS at e “ >T W **!"»* k® 


3332. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou have some 1.^ 1UIU „ 8 
the Armefield property ?— Yes ; what has haDcehwl T 
that the land that is not disposed of has been 
apart for the enlargement of holdings on the estat 
And as vou have asked me the question I am oblicwi 
to say that the reason why they are not disposed of i» 

. this. . We offered this land in parcels to the tenants for 
the enlargement of their holdings provided the 
allowed certain alterations to be made in *he bou/ 
dories of their old holdings that were inconveniently 
laid out, but they liavo declined to allow their old hold, 
ings to be altered, or to accept the land unless they got 
it as new holdings. That is the explanation why the 
land is not disposed of. 

3333. Do the tenants understand that the land that 
you have at Annelield would be given in addition would 
be striped out and given to- each man ? — The land that 
we have at Annefield has been .striped, and each of the 
small tenants on the estate has been offered one of 
those defined parcels and told the rent, and the pur- 
chase money, and they have declined ,to accept them 
for the reason I tell you ; they believe that if they hold 
back they will get their own way. 

Mr. O’Kelly.— D o you think, Lord Dudley, that I 
should pursue this? 

The Chairman.— It is rather a question of detail?- 

3334. Mr. O’Kelly.— I was merely going to suggest 
to Mr. Doran whether it would not be just as well to 
give to the tenants additions to their old holdings con- 
sidering that you would not build new houses on this 
estate as the old houses -are rather substantial ?— We- 
did not ask these men to leave their present houses. 

3335. What objection have you to adding oh por- 
tions to these?— None, whatever, but we have made it a 
condition that certain alterations must be made in 
some of the old holdings that need consolidation. The 
fault in that case was altogether that of the tenants 
not ours. That- may he quit© reasonable in November! 
It is only a flash in the pan, or playing what we call 
a game of bluff, and we always win at that. 

3336. Do you not sometimes play that game your- 
selves ? — Frequently — a return game. 

3337. The Chairman. — You tell us in your Memo- 
randum, in the middle of page 17, that since the 
passing of the Act of 1903 you have been able to deal 
with a better class of migrants than before?— Yes, 
my lord. 

3338. Why is that; how has the Act of 1903 helped 
you? — Because we hare been able to get much, more 
land, and tli© persons looking for new holdings had a 
larger area to select from. We had only a small area 
from which persons disposed to exchange could select 
from, hut now that we have, under the Act, got a much- 
larger area we are able. 

3339-40. I don’t think it is necessary, to go into 
the cases of the various people mentioned in your 
Memorandum? — No, my lord. 

3341. Sir Francis Mowatt. — -The four migrants 
whom you have mentioned, are they the larger 
migrants or only specimens? — They are the largest 
we have, the only large ones in fact. 

3342. Four ? — Yes. One man gave us up 200 acres,, 
and the others, large areas also. 

3343. The Chairman.; — And in your opinion the- 
tendency- is to increase ? — If the Board had more land, 
my lord, I believe we would have more cases of that 
land. 


_ 3344. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Is not it the fact 
that in some cases you were unable to carry out such 
a large migration or movement, owing to local difficul- 
ties in the neighbourhood of the acquired land? — That 
is so, Sir Antony. As I stated the other day, people 
like those would have gone to other grass lands the 
Board have on hands only for local opposition. 

3345. Quite so, and you hope under different cir- 
cumstances that the local difficulty and objection will 
be removed? — Will disappear. If it does not the 
country will suffer ; it will be the fault of the people 
themselves, and .the sooner they realise it the better 

3346. The removal of that difficulty is a’ matter of 
expectation and not a matter of certainty? — Indeed 
much more a matter of expectation. 

3347. In fact it requires, a change in local' opinion? 

— A very decided change. • 
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,,■0 ■g’or bringing about which you look to the pres- peal; that was a statement? — That they could not do Sept. 15,1906 
^of public opinion upon the objectors ?— Well, I the work efficiently unless they got these powers. ^ B 
Phoning that if the Government can see their way 33^ Tlle Chairman.— Was the resolution passed DOTftn ; 

® deal in a large and generous manner with this durina the first year of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Chief 
" Mem of congestion in its various aspects, public Secretaryship ?— I have it in my notes. It appears m 
sentiment will respond to that, and there will be a the Board > s Annual Report for The period ending 
Lneral desire for co-operation. If not, the problem March 1895.* 


ffpneral desire for co-operation. If not, the problem 
remains unsolved, and things will have to go on very 

M tt.—- 


3362. Mr. O’Kelxy. — Am I not right in saying that 
within the last twelve months you also urged upon the 


m 3349. So that, given the untenanted land, the ques- tVlft nftce ssitv of getting a Bill to amend 

tion of migration in the future is not all plain sailing legislation passed in 1894?— I do not know that I 

^depends upon the ^ *It was a matter that was discussed at 

land, which will reinforce your efforts? That is so. change of Government. Mr. Mitchell would be 

As far as tire Board’s wk^^ never to ted you. But nothing was done till Mr. 


in smooth water ; we are always in some difficulty. Wvrdham came ’ He was the only Chief Secretary 

3350. The Chairman—To make your opinion quite eW re took up the matter of facilitating the 

clear, you hold don’t yxm that public opimon de- ^rdln^tetotog land; and till he came nothing 
t*4 s pmcip.Hr ob. flja don* During the last year and a half the 

settling claims?— I would be hopeful of getting the much more than during their pre- 

existence in the wa, ef Paring land 

mnn’t succeed. 3363. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But you say that the 


settling claims?— 1 would be nopeiui 01 geiung ine much more than during their pre- 

gS^ffiron'.TaxW 5S- .xiatenc. in the wa, ef Paring land 

mnn’t succeed. 3363. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But you say that the 

3351 In fact you think that if local claims can be Acts passed did not prevent you from purchasing prac- 

■rttled the public opinion to which Sir Antony has tically all suitable untenanted lands up to the passing 
r!fmTed will help?— I am hopeful that it will help of the Act of 1903?— That is so, Sir Francis The 
as he has pointed out, but I am not certain. Board were in funds from. 1896 for the purchase of 

3352 Most Rev. Dr. (FDonnelt.. — Do you consider land, but they were not in funds to meet the loss 

in connection with that, Mr. Doran, that the fact of sustained in treating them. So they were put in the 
havimr at vour back a power enjoying local confidence position of purchasing more than they could deal with, 
and influence is of importance ?--Yes, my lord, that like the hoy and the nuts, taking more mto his hand 
was the strongest reason I could give yesterday for the than he could draw through the neck of the ] ar. And 
continuance of the Board in the face of the objections they are in that position up to the present moment, 
that Sir Antony stated. 3364. To use an American expression, you bit off a 

3353. Bearing on that point and on the settlement i ar g 6r p^e -(-ban you could chew? — Quite that. 

3365. Tie. th. „e.f poi.ti-Th. 

-*•?.* <» ssi^jr m sr^^jsi 


te the srtttoment of which, for instance in stormy properties; as a matter of fact they purchased practi- 

^ather S to snow one or more members of the cally all the suitable estates offered, though they 
B„,rd had to_be imported i Yea ; the iypedti.P. by ta 


members of the Board were of great assistance to me, 
but latterly they have not inspected the estates fre- 
quently. 

3354. That is to say, that the fact that the mfluen- 


have not got rid of them yet. They could not do 
more with the powers they possessed. 

3366. Mr. O’Kelly.— Who censured the Board?— I 
am not sure whether you had a voice in it. 

3367. Is not it the. fact that all the adverse criticism 


tial persons that you made use of were members of the ^ the Board within the . iast twelve months was di- 
Board was of great advantage to you in bringing some rected to their keeping on their hands for two or three 
of the people to reason?— Yes. years estates they purchased ?— Yes. I think the criti- 

3355. From, which the nuerence appears to be tnat of the Board, speaking quite seriously, has been 

if the Congested Districts Board were made more in fecfclT fair and that they got as much credit as they 

accord with popular feeling tlirough a representative £ eserved A]1 the criticisms are to the effect that 
element it would be of great advantage in promoting what the Board had done it had done well, but that it 
your schemes?— It ought to be so. . . did not do enough. I am not finding any fault with that 

The Chairman. — D o yon think we need to go into Qjfticism. If I had to reply, my answer would be, 
ibis? + 0 nut it in Sir Francis’s way ; the Board did not get 

3356. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Whenever that the P materia x to masticate the food they were supplied 
question of popular feeling is raised I feel hound to ... 

ask this question as to the way to which popular • ., ,, , t. * ,1 

opinion can be conciliated to reference to the 3368. But you said that the Board had been 
operations of the Board?— I mentioned also yes- sured for not purchasing more property j Weil, i 
tirdav tw a niimher of holdings could give the names, but I think it would be rather 


terday that a considerable number of holdings 
on the estates sold by the Board were sold 
although it was not possible to raise them to an 


could give the names, but I think it would be rather 
objectionable. 

3369. The idea I had to connection with the criti- 


economic standard. I desire to point out that the c ism of late months was that the Bowd should have 
Board appreciated the gravity of this, but were unable purchased more actively than they tod?— Yes. 
to meet it. They did all they could within their 3370. And that that was the cause of the difficulty in 

powers and the limits of their resources to improve vesting and the delay in treatment ? I pass from 

and enlarge the holdings on the estates they pur- that, my lord, and would like to explain to the 
chased. They appealed, without effect, for more funds Commission quite shortly what the Board have been 
and compulsory powers to acquire suitable untenanted able to do, to effect substantial improvements on 

land. They purchased practically all the suitable un- many of the estates purchased by them, by carrying 

tenanted land offered up to the passing of the Land out extensive drainage works such as are indicated. 

A -i iaat 1 , , .l_. : .1 I 4. ... 4-1. A.. A „AlA„r.£.ri hlno A1 the tlOl'tlOnS 


Aot of 1993, and they also acquired the tenant-right 
interest to any large holdings they could get for cash, 
or in exchange for untenanted land outside the con- 


on that map there, coloured blue. All the portions 
coloured blue represent lands that have been drained 
by the drainage of the river Lung. The Lung river 


gested area. ° They applied all the untenanted land drains a watershed of about 80 square miles. 


they obtained to the enlargement of small holdings, 
where it was sufficiently adjacent to such holdings to 


3371. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Which map are you re- 
ferring to now?— The one headed “ Lung Raver Drain- 


be economically worked to conjunction with them. age.” 

They utilised the remainder of the untenanted land 3372-3. It runs into Lough Gara ?— The river 
they acquired for migrants transferred from other Lung runs into Lough Gara from Urlaur L/aKe. 
estates. The length of the river is over _ twenty-two 

3357. Mr. Bryce.— Can you tell us how often you miles. The Board have deepened and improved the 

made application for compulsory powers, at what river throughout its entire length, as we as v n» 
dates and when they were refused?— A resolution of also deepened and improved' the mam tnbutaries or 
the Board is the only official record. the river, whioh cover lengths of 46 miles, ine ioiai 

3358. Was it only done once?-It was only done area drained by these operations is show in blue 

once. colour on that map. It comes altogether to over 12 000 

3359. When was that?— That was in 1895. acies, of which about 6,000 shown m the 1 dark blue 

3360. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That was not an ap- are bog. I estimate that the value of the land is 
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Sept 15 1900. increased the drainage to the extent of about £1,200 

F ’ L ' a year, the land coloured blue having been valued in 

Mr. H. its undrained condition and valued after drainage. In 

Doran. addition to this Lung river, which is the largest opera- 

tion of the kind, the Board carried out similar 
drainage works on all the main water courses 
pasing through the estates they purchased. The 
Dalgan river, which is shown on this other map, 
is another river which has been improved in a similar 
manner at a cost of £1,100. Over 2,000 acres of land 
and bog were drained thereby. The Yellow river, 
which affects several of the Board’s estates, was drained 
■and improved at a cost of £1,500; the Ceestaun river 
at a cost of £900, and the Glore river at a cost of over 
£2,000. The last Annual Report shows that the Board 
made a large expenditure in drainage. They have on 
the estates in hands expended £206,210 up to the 31st 
March last in land improvements. Of this expendi- 
ture £46,257 was on main drainage of the character I 
have described ; £76,719 was in buildings, and £76,257 
in road making, fencing, and other estate improve- 
ments. 

3374. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was any portion 
of that recovered under the purchase annuities? — 
Yes; it was largely covered by the revenue derived 
from the estates while in hands. Only a very small 
proportion was charged to the tenants on purchase. 

3375. Will you kindly develop that — how was it 
received whilst the estates were in hands ? — Perhaps I 
will illustrate it best on the Dillon estate. The Dillon 
■estate was between four and five years in hands. 

3376. It is to siome extent in hands still ? — To a very 
small extent, and mostly town tenants. During that 
time the Board required the tenants to pay for the first 
few years the full rent, and after that the rent less a 
temporary abatement of 6s. 8 cl. in the pound. That 
revenue, less the interest — which they paid on the 
purchase money of the estate to the LancL Commission 
—at the rate of 2| per cent., was available as a set- 
off against the cost of these improvements. 

3377. I don’t quite follow that. Do you mean that 
it would have been available if the rent had been 
abolished and the interest had been charged ? — No ; 
what I mean was illustrated a day or two ago when 
I stated that the rent of the Dillon estate was £20,000 
a year in round figures. The interest on the purchase 
money at 2| per cent, was £8,250, and that you had 
the difference between the two— £11,750— to expend 
on the estate, less cost of collection and bad debts. 

3378. The £11,750 might then be regarded as net 
rental from the estate? — No; it was the surplus you 
had in hand after deducting the interest you had to 


labour oh the Dillon estate was over £60 000 in v 
cash and this must have had a considerable 11 fi 
on the circumstances of the people. 

3382. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave you ever been census 
m connection with the Dillon estate?— No • 
derstand us so well there that they allow us to da 
actly as we wish. 

3383. Sir John- Colomb.— W ith regard to estates • 

hands, during the interval between the U 


pay to the Land Commission for the £300,000 purchase 
money of the estate— the difference between that and 
the revenue. 

3379. That is what I say. On purchasing the estate 
you did not levy from the tenants only the interest 
which you paid for the purchase money. You did uot 
do that, but you continued to levy the rent? — And 
expended it on the estate. 

3380. And expended it on the estate. But that is 
not recovering the interest of the money which you ex- 
pended ? — That is the reason why I said it was covered, 
uot recovered ; that the expenditure on these estates 
was covered largely by the revenue got in from the 
estates while they were in hands; and that is one of 
the reasons, in fact the main reason, why the Board’s 
loss m the treatment of these estates has been so very 
J:tue. To put it quite shortly, they nave paid in 
round figures nearly a quarter of a million of money 
<1 like talking m millions, as it sounds like real busi- 
ness in these matters) in the improvement of these 
iKn Aio, the l l e ‘ sold . them at a ne * loss of 

*39,00°, although they have charged the tenants very 
littie more than the first cost of the estates, and they 
never have charged any tenant more than the first 
condition^ 18 ^°^ ng ’ scdd him in the unimproved 

3381. The process you have just explained has not 
b^ dearly understood in the country ; you have been 

r selliD g the estates-, but a S a 
matter of fact that delay was essential to place you in 
do , w]mt you have just described ?-And 
besides, we have been enabled to effect radical improve- 
ments winch could not be done in a hurry, the 
poorest of the tenants got most of the outky in 
wages, and something like £200,000 was paid Lay 
for unskilled labour. The expenditure on unskilled 


between the purchase of 
the estate and the period of your handing it over f 
the tenants, that period gives you the revenue you « 
pend in improvements?— it does, Sir John- but at 
present there is too long an Interval between the aerd- 
incnt for the purchasing and the vesting. This is ent 
over now, and perhaps i am labouring it toe much in 
again referrmg to it, but it is a great difficulty in. the 
Board’s work that they cannot get on with any re 
arrangement of their estates till the Board are legal 
owners of the estate, and it is obviously most unsatis- 
factory to have these poor estates in hands and oblige 
the tenants to pay rents before proceeding with tL 
settlement of the estate. 

3384. But having explained that map and the other 
map and referring to your paragraph in which you 
say that the tenants whose holdings are within this 
area have had considerable improvements effected on 
them, can you give me the approximate number of 
tenants, or rather perhaps the number of holdings in 
each of the areas of the Dalgan river, and so on— I 
don’t want it now, but will you hand it in, the num- 
ber of holdings m these areas included in the drainage 
scheme that are within it, which therefore presumably 
have benefited ?— I have a schedule carefully computed 
showing the area drained of each of the townlauds 
corresponding with ihe blue colour, and I will hand 

3385. Mr. Bryce.— Haw you recovered, in the form 
ot annuities, that expenditure on the drainage?— It 
was recovered , in this way. This Lung River affects 
a number of estates, the De Freyne, the Murphy, and 
I llo .P ll!on > and others, and the cost was apportioned 
to these estates, and charged against them to the ex- 
tent to which they were improved. 

3386. And you added that and put it towards the 
annuities?— The deficiency in connection with the 
Board s work on that scheme, which cost something 
Ilk ® ® 11 ! r 00( ?> Iins teen only £300, or about that amount. 

3387. It is made an addition to the annuities?— It 
is charged against the estate, and mainly covered bv 
revenue. 

3388. Mr. Iyavanagh. — So that you have actually 
been at no loss by this big river drainage? — No ; in the 
big works the Board have been practically' at no loss. 
It is only when you come to the small isolated estates 
that we have a great loss. The outlay on drainage is 
thoroughly reproductive, and the tenants are quite 
satisfied, particularly those whose holdings could not 
be drained before the main drainage was earned out 
When the main watercourse of the district and the 
tributaries flowing into it were improved it gave the 
occupier of each separate holding an opportunity which 
he never had before to improve that portion, of his 
land which was previously either swampy or so wet 
that it could not be cultivated or substantially im- 
proved. 

3389. Sir John Colomb. — Under the present system 
the work having been carried out, who is now re- 
sponsible for maintaining it?— Nobody. That is a 
serious defected the system, but I am hoping that the 
Arterial Drainage Commission that has been sitting 
for some time will offer some practical suggestions 

maintenance of the principal watercourses 
throughout the country. If they don’t it will be very 
disappointing. 

3390. And a probable loss of State money? — Well I 
nave views on that. 

3391. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say there has been no 
loss on it? — Not in dealing with this work, with this 
particular work. 

3392. All the drainage money has been got back?— 
JNot all. In this particular case practically all. In 
some other cases where the Board were not owners of 
many of the estates along the improved rivers they 
were unable to get it back ; but they have improved 
tnose estates although they are not the owners, but 

^ con g®st e d area. 

3393. The Chairman. — Is there any other point 
that you have not dealt with already ?— Referring to 
the entire of the congested districts, and having re- 


* See 14th and 15th Reports of Board. 
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of untenanted laud available, county, require special and extra aid in any develop- Sept. 15, 1906 


migration. having some scheme of agricultural probably be a great success in them, while it probably 

a character that will be in close touch will be a complete failure m the poorer and resource- 
.jeyelopme^ ^ some vitality in it other less congested: districts because the amount, of aid 

with the people agricultural de- siven is not sufficient to give the scheme a fair start. 


" lth tw which is now called agricultural de- given is not sufficient to give the scheme a fair start. 

Ini administered through the County 3400. Sir Antony MacDonotll^Is this what you 
vdopment, ana n o£ the 6 Department of mean: in your opinion the congested districts require 

I do not believe that any schemes suit- more expert treatment ; more differential treatment ; 

t h'e congested districts will be administered more detailed treatment ; more sympathetic treat- 
a k 1 ®. + 1 through the County Councils without male- ment ; and more expenditure than any system of 
S2i.l <SLgeni.nt E to 111. working of them. odtomistestion under the Agrtculteral Department 
£E=i noor districts have not sufficient representation methods and County Council Committees could 
™ the County Councils, especially the remote dis- supply?— I accept that summary in toto. 

2 Jr They have not, as a rule, as efficient a 3401. Mr. Kavanagh.— You don’t think the County 
tentative and that representative does not find Committee have any right to give special treatment to 
•^convenient to attend all the meetings of tlie special districts. It is a matter for the whole county 
pJuSl When a county rate is levied it brings in They are appointed by the County Council practically 
fvery small revenue from the congested districts and they are representative of the Comty Councd 
tZnl of their low valuation ; and when the county But they can only treat the county as a whole; they 
Sorities— Mr. O’Kelly will correct me if I am cannot treat districts differently, one from the other? 
£ an inaccurate stalement-consider a scheme -That is precisely my point, 
leaking, an mao , w ill not MOP.. The.v cannot do so?- 


in^he^inTerests'of the county generally they will not 3402. They cannot do so? — No, they cannot, 

give the special assistance to the poorer districts 3403. Then there is no use blaming them?— I am 

which they require, as the amount of revenue which not blaming anyone. I am only trying to point out 
these districts contribute is less than the better that that is a difficulty in the way of an effective 
districts. . . scheme of agricultural development suitable for the 

3394. Mr. O’Kelly. — Has that principle obtained congested districts being administered by County Com- 

among the recognised counties, that is to say giving the m ittees which do not get a special grant in aid of 
congested districts the amount of money they raise congested districts. The Department of Agriculture 
themselves plus the amount contributed by the De- me a u their schemes must be administered through 

partment ?— What I say is the County Councils have the county committee, for that procedure is the 
not made . . , foundation of the Department’s constitution. I want 

3395. The County Councils have nothing to do with to i m p res s the Commission with my view that if the 
it • it is the County Committee established. The Department’s procedure be adhered to, the congested 
members of the County Council and the members of districts will not be developed for the reasons just 
the county committee are not at all identical Is it given, and that it will be necessary for the Depart- 
not a fact that not one of the County Councillors in ment of Agriculture, the Congested Districts Board, 
the northern division of Mayo is a member of the or some such public body, charged with the develop- 
comity committee ? Is it not the fact that the County men t and improvement of these poor districts, to have 
Councils and also the local District Councils select tbe means a nd powers to deal with their requirements 
the most efficient men, and those who it appears will a f ter the manner which Sir Antony so clearly and 
be able to give a good attendance, so that in that fully summarised just now. 


respect the people m the congested areas are not one 3404 _ Mr O’ Kelly.— In conjunction with the 
bit worse treated than the people in the unscheduled C(mnfc Council that provides the county rate?— Most 

areas?— You say that the County Councils permit the cerfcai ni y Get every man to help ; and the County 


areas t — xou say tnat tne county councils permit. certa } n i y . Q e t every man to help ; and the County 

District Councils. . . , Council will be very glad to help in the administra- 

3396. They invite them. That is the principle we tion i{ tl don’t have to pay for the special aid 
have been acting on m the County Mayo l — 1 The County . n tQ the congested districts. 

Council invite the District Councils to nominate per- 6 ,,, ivr4i.Lt T arM «n 

sons to serve on the County Committee. Then how 3405. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Might I add to 
can you say the County Council has nothing to do with the five requirements I have motioned more impartial, 
the matter? treatment?— I assume that always. If our ad- 

, , , , • . ministrators do not become impartial and large- 

Mr. O Kelly.— You say these congested districts minded they will never do much good, and will 
generally have County Councillors who are not effi- probably occupy most of their time in finding fault 
cient on these county committees, and they cannot on6 ano th e r and with the Government. We 

give constant attendance. I correct you by saymg that wagte & 1(>t of OUI time doing that, 
the County Councillors are not, in any case, members, 34Q6 M r. Sutherland.— Of course the body to have 
but that the District Council are allowed by the this administration will be the Congested Districts 


County Council to nominate any people in the parish. Board ?—iT”you™ask me I am sure you expect an 
Generally the clergyman is nominated. answer from me to be in the affirmative. I now pass 

Mr. Sutherland.— It is not limited to their own to the last page of my Memorandum, and I think that 
imbers? > j have already discussed these things. 

3397. Mr. O’ Kelly. — We allow a certain number to 3407. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— We heard from 
ich district. The District Council is allowed to nomi- the Secretary to the Congested Districts Board a gi-eat 


numbers ? 

3397. Mr. O’Kelly. — We allow a certain number to 
each district. The District Council is allowed to nomi- 


nate the representative of the district upon the county deal) about the delay in vesting estates m the Board 

committee, and those are selected who are, in the first by the Estates Commissioners. W e have heard you 

place, capable, and in the second place promise to give on that subject. Please tell us what estates were 

good attendance? — There is nothing in my statement vested in 1904, and what in 1905, and what up to 

antagonistic to what you say. The County Councils March of this year ? — The solicitor is handing m a 

ratify the selection; consequently the County Coun- list. The best answer I can give is that out of all 

oils make themselves responsible for the appointment, estates purchased through the Estates Commissioners 

and they do an even more important thing — they up to March last only twelve were then vested the 

supply the money. There would not be much use in gross purchase price of which was £9,000 odd. but 

appointing a committee unless you provided them since then more satisfactory progress has been made 


appointing a committee unless you provided them 
with the necessary means to promote their schemes. 


through the intervention of the Executive Government 
e«_ T c.1,/,,,1^ +V.4nlf in fact flUlte 


Don’t you stand subject to correction on this — Sir Antony, mainly, I should think- 


particular statement that the congested districts are 

usually represented by County Councillors who are otuo. uuk, xu wu»> ^ -- — — r. — ... 

not efficient, and are usually represented by men who purchased under the Act of 1903 only something like 
cannot give a constant attendance? — That is one of over £9,000 worth of property was vested last March f 
the reasons they are not efficient. — Yes ; that is £9,000 worth bought through tne 

3399. I correct you by saying that you have no Estates Commissioners. ^ We did , u ^. e ^ a . 

County Councillors on the county committees, for con- through the Land Judge s Court 

E ted districts, but you have 'men who are selected with. . .. . , Ann 

ause of their efficiency, and have promised to give 3409. Is this the conclusion, Y , ’ 

a . good attendance ?-My point is this, that the con- worth of such property has the Board, up -to the Jtte- 
gested districts of a county, the poorer districts of . a sent, teen enabled to proceed with its ^ameliorating 


satisfactory progress has been recently made. 

3408. Does it come to this, that of all the estates 
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work? — That is so. They have carried out improve- 
ments, but they have not been able to alter holdings 
or parcel out land among the holders. 

3410. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Y ou speak here about unfair 
public criticism ? — I am not going to pursue that fur- 
ther. I say the criticisms in Parliament were quite 

3411. Will this document be included in the official 
report? — I should think so. 

3412. Sir John Colomb. — Would not you substitute 
mistaken for unfair? — I don’t withdraw anything 
stated in this. I can explain it. 

3413. Mr. O’Kelly. — I suppose you respect the 
views and opinions of these who have subjected you 
to unfair criticism ? — Yes ; if the criticism be based 
upon correct information. 

3414. In any case you respect the views of those who 
have made the criticism?— I am one of those people 
who can respect any man who gives his opinion 
honestly no matter how it compares with mine. 

3415. You would be anxious that your Board should 
stand well with the public ? — Yes ; but I would like 
to see the Board act quite regardless of public clamour. 

I think by acting in that way they will serve the 
public much better. 

3416. I understood you to say it would facilitate you 
very much if you had popular opinion with you in all 
your enterprises ? — Yes ; but the way I hope to get 
that public support I desire is by doing the right 
thing. 

3417. But you say you have been subjected to unfair 
criticism by parties who did not understand the 
Board’s reasons for delay? — Yes. 

3418. Have you, in particular times, and in any 
particular way, conveyed to those parties whose good 
■will I assume you would wish to have the reasons for 
the delay; have you enlightened them on the subject? 
—No, when my critic proceeds to find fault without 
seeking correct information I would not go following 
lum to inform him on the subject. I would not think 
he was worth it. When a critic gets correct informa- 
tion by all means let him express any opinion he 

3419. Suppose you thought it would assist your 
Board m clearing up misunderstandings don’t you 
think it would be well to communicate with those 
whose views you respect pointing out your views?— I 
do not think so, but if such a person asked for infor- 
mation I am always ready to give it. 

3420. Would it not assist the Board very much if, 
when statements were made criticising the Board 
based upon insufficient information, criticism of some 
vLwc? e ® sentaa Jf>,; you would correct these mistaken 

aU time employed in that 

way if I adopted that practice. 

O' Kelly.— T hat is the attitude that has con- 
SStey. V6ry mUCh to ham P er the Board in Parts of the 

^ le Chairman. — I think we have now dealt 
with^aimost everything ?— Yes. The only thing I 

would ask you to allow me to do is to read out tiie 

X^h m i n tMSk nS m th ® fir f t Page 0f my Memorandum 
necessary for the development of the 

K ££"*■ “ “ tter ' A * t 

g0i “ S I”? 4 4,16 Mono- 

£ “V & 2re 

, °* question, speaking generally is the 

thereabouts, but in^verv noor Lt 7 , ° f £l °- or 
where the people live maX 0 n fisK’ 
very strong tendency to ™ th , ere 18 a 

reason is obvious A fishSm^ f- ’- ^ 1 thini 
ing, finds he can get hrtlTfrnm ff. a £2 hold - 
the support of his S famiIv and folding towards 
to the sea for his living His look , mainl y 


will sub-divide the holding if allowed, and that vn 
contimie. if there is hot some kind o{ Gown™!', 
supervision to prevent it. In the case of holdffi® • 
land of sufficient size to support a family I donrt 
any tendency to sub-divide. But in backward district* 
for the same reason as in the maritime and fi l 
ing districts, where the holdings are wretchedly small' 
and the people have to go as migratory labourers to 
England or Scotland for their living, there again thev 
will sub-divide. They would sub-divide a £2 holding 
into four parts if allowed. They will have - a uk? 
for a little cottage where they can raise a familv 
cheaply, especially if near a turf bog. The wife and 
children live in the cottage cheaply ; they ha U 
turf— fuel, at hand, got practically for nothing by tb 
labour of the family in summer, and they will have a 
potato patch. The man, the head of the family has to 
look for the means of supporting the family to Eng 
land, where he spends about nine or ten months of 
the year. 

3423. You say you think there ought to be some 
means of preventing sub-division in those districts 
where you say it exists? — Yes. 

3424. How do you think it would be checked?— My 
suggestion is that as the Constabulary are obliged 
every year to visit each householder in connection until 
the preparation of the agricultural statistics, when 
they are going round preparing these they conld 
always report when there is a second house put 
up, or about to be put up. The police could also 
have instructions that, whenever on their ordinary 
patrols, they see a new house being put up, they 
should make inquiries to ascertain if its purpose was 
for sub-division, and if the people knew that there 
was supervision they would not attempt sub-division 
at all. It is only when there is no supervision it 
will go on. 

3425. Even if you knew it was going on : even if the 
other house going up may mean a sub-division, how 
are you to stop it ?— It is a breach of the conditions 
under which the purchase price of the holding was 
advanced, and a man can be sold out if he sub- 
divides. 

3426. He may not sell : surely it is a question of 

friendly nnrangement with his own son?— Where lie 
sub-divides the holding unless he has paid up the pur- 
chase money 

3427. Mr. Sutherland. — If he redeems it?— If he 
redeems it he can do what he likes with it. 

3428. The Chairman. — Even before he lias paid up 
how are you to prevent in effect two people from living 
. on a holding which you have calculated will only sup- 
port one ; what -is to prevent them from making an 
arrangement by which the man’s son who lives next 
door may share the place? — You cannot prevent him. 
When the people become more educated and have a 
higher standard of living before them they would not 
settle down under such unfavourable conditions, and ■ 
that alone may deter them. When the young people 
are willing to remain in these small places, what more 
natural thing in the world than that a father who has 

a strong affection for liis son would like to keep him 
'by ihis side instead of allowing him to emigrate It 
is the -most natural thing in the world. Many of us 
would do it if circumstanced in the same way. 

3429. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is not a desir- 
able thing from the economic point of view ? — It is not. 

3429a. How would you prevent it ? — By compulsion 
and education. 

3430. How could you apply the compulsion ?— That 
if any advance bs made in respect of the holding on 
which the second building is going up it is a breach of 
the conditions on which the advance is made, and yon 
can dispossess him. 

3431. But the supposition is that the son marries, 
and immediately the cowhouse, let us say, which yon 
have erected for the father is turned into a living 
house for the son. There is no formal document such 
as a deed of sale, which if it were executed would 
come to the notice of the authorities when it came to 
be registered. There is no question of registering or 
transfer, it is a family domestic arrangement between 
father and son ; certain fields are given over by the 
father to the son by mutual arrangement of which 
nobody knows. How are you to prevent an arrange- 
ment of that sort? — You cannot prevent that. That 
is not sub-division. 

3432. It is practically sub-division?- — There is only 
one legal owner. You might as well say a father 
could, not allow his son to get married in the house, 
and live there. 
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3433 Practically the effect of that is sub-division, 
and I want to see if there is any possibility of pre- 
senting that?— I don’t see how you could prevent that. 

3434. "We were talking just now of the careful and 
detailed supervision which you ought to exercise over 
the congested districts : would it not be possible in 
such a case as that if you had sufficient means, suffi- 
cient money, to provide a holding for the son who 
marries?— If you had the land you could provide a 
holding for a son, but eventually the old people 
should get some of the family settled on their hold- 


3446. Mr. Bryce. — You said yesterday there was s t 15> 190 g. 

hardly a case of your buying an estate .without arrears? • ' — 1 

— That is so. Mr. H. 

3447. If there have always been arrears in the past Doran, 
won’t there be arrears again if there are bad seasons? 

—No. 

3448. Why not? — Because the Government will 
insist on the punctual payment of the half-yearly 
annuities. The landlord nearly always allowed a 
half-year’s, what they called the hanging gale, and 
in many oases a year’s rent, to remain over on most 


111 3435- It is not an impossible problem to solve? — 
No. 

3436. Then, if it is not an impossible problem to 
solve would you turn your attention to it to see how 
it can be done ? — Yes. 

3437. We want to know how you would propose to 
do the right thing if you had all the means you desire ; 
how you would carry it through and prevent this sub- 
division, which is perfectly certain, if continued, to 
bring the people back to the stage from which you are 
rescuing them ?— The case you put very rarely happens. 

It only happens in the case of what they call a 
“runaway match” in the West of Ireland, that is, 
when a young couple marry without the consent of 
their parents and that the latter do not make any 
settlement for them. 

3438. It would not happen :"iu that case at all — if 
they ran away? — I will explain to. yon what I mean. 

No young girl will marry a man, at least with the 
consent of her parents, unless he is getting a legal 
interest in the holding of her prospective father-in- 
law. She would not bring her fortune and agree to 
■come into the out-house that we build and be there on 
sufferance, with the daily prospect of falling out with 
her mother-in-law and being asked to leave. She 
would not come there unlese she got some hold on the 
place ; and the usual arrangement is when the son 
•of the tenant or tenant purchaser is about to get 
married the father agrees to give the son two-thirds 
of the holding on his marriage, retaining one-third 
for his own life. That is the usual arrangement in 
80 per cent, of the cases, and it is quite satisfactory. 
The old man and the remnant of his family will 
•continue in occupation of the whole or part of his own 
house and retain one-third of the land for his life, and 
the whole holding will come to the young man on the 
death of the father. 

3439. The father may live for 30 or 40 years. In 
the meantime you have got two families during that 
;period living on the holding that is only sufficient for 
one? — The other members of the family gradually 
leave the holding and settle elsewhere or emigrate. 

3440. You will reduce the standard of comfort. You 

•.will be undoing pro tanto the work already done. 
"What is the. best means to adopt to avoid the undoing 
of that work? — I think the arrangement is the most 
satisfactory one that can be made, that the old people 
will remain living on the holding with, the young 
■people, who will care them when they get too feeble 
.to work on the land, as frequently happens, while the 
other members of the family who don’t by marriage 
get other holdings have to emigrate 

Sir _ Antony MacDonnell. — That is practically 
■throwing up the sponge. 

3441. The Chairman.— If you admit that it seems 
to me yon must allow for the economic standard in the 
first instance being put at a higher level? — The old 
people require very little land, for by the time they 
get their children settled at home or abroad, they are 
as a rule not able to work much on the land. 

3442. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are the old 
•people useful on the land? — Yes. They look after the 

fowl, weed the crops, nurse the babies, and make 
themselves generally useful. 

3443. On the estates sold by the Congested Districts 
Board has there been much sub-division among the 

' purchasers ? — None. 


3449. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it the idea 
that pending the payment of instalments there should 
be supervision by some public authority. There is 
supervision during repayment ; and it then becomes a 
question of the proper policy to pursue when the 
people have paid back their annuities to the State 
and become real owners of their holdings? — I always 
thought it was a mistake selling holdings to the 
tenant purchasers without the State retaining the 
right in perpetuity to prevent sub-division. 

3450. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Why was not that 
preserved in the original Land Purchase Bill; whose 
fault was it that that most salutary provision was 
rejected? — Perhaps you can answer that, Mr. O’ Kelly. 

3451. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think that 
there should be perpetual provision to prevent sub- 
division ? — I do, and recommended it years ago. 

3452. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you call the case Sir 
Antony put to you sub-division? — No. Sir Antony 
differs from me ; I think it a necessary arrangement, 
because when the old people get feeble they should 
have some member of the family living with them. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is not sub-division 
ratified by legal document, but in effect it is, because 
it brings in two families on a holding which ex 
hypothesi is only fit for one. 

Mr. Kayanagh. — Eventually the young man will 
fall in for the whole thing. 

3453. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — He may, and the 
standard of comfort is then reduced. The young man 
may have a son before the old man dies who will get 
married, and you may have the same process repeated ? 
— Would it not alter your view when I assure you 
that the old man does not usually get his son married 
until he feels he is no longer able to work the land. 

3454. Mr. Bryce. — Do you mean these remarks to 
apply to the migratory districts as well as to the 
fishery districts? — Yes. 

3455. How can you prevent it in those cases ? — You 
cannot prevent it as the law now stands. You have ' 
no power if a tenant-purchaser pays up what is due 
on his place. You could prevent it if the 
occupier of the holdings holds under judicial tenure. 
It is contrary to the conditions of a judicial tenure 
to sub-divide his holding, or if he buys his holding 
by an advance by the State it is contrary to the con 
ditions under which the advance is made to sub-divide 
Iris holding. If a man has bought his holding for, 
say, £20, and he pays the Government the £20, he 
could make ribbons of it as the law stands ; in the 
Bill of 1903 it was proposed that the holdings should 
be held subject to a small annual payment in per- 
petuity to ihe State, so as to give power to prevent 
sub-division, but some section of our wise legislators 
decided the holdings should be sold freed from all 
charges and burdens. 

3456. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose you 
would not like to see these purchasers subject to mort- 
gages to money-lenders? — I would not. 

3457. To prevent that unfavourable result would you 
go so far as to say that it should be enacted that debts 
should not be recoverable against the farms that are 
purchased under the Land Purchase Acts? — I would 
go that far, but it should be from a future date and 
should not apply to existing debts. 

3458. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That was substan- 
tially proposed in the Bill of 1903 and thrown out. 


M44. Is overt sub-division against their agreement? 3459. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then they should get no 
Yes, but the suggestion is that they could pay the credit at all ? — Yes. A man will get credit on his 

™ey down and then do what they liked with the character and visible means irrespective of the value 

holding, and so they can. of his holding ; and the successful merchant is able to 

3445. Is there greater danger to the tenant purchaser * ake the m ® asure of his clients pretty accurately, and 
and to the public interest from the fact that the ten- he ca 1 nnofc do a lar S e business without trusting to the 

• ? ant purchaser may mortgage his purchase to the P 60 P-‘ e *° ac ^ honestly. 

™°, n ey lender ? — One hears a great deal about that, 3460. Sir John Colomb. — Do you not regard this 
■but I don’t find a disposition amongst the people to question of supervision as a most vitally important 

: .mortgage their holdings. one for the future of Ireland? — I do. 
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3461. And you regard it of vital importance, not 
from the fact of the artificial division of the 
boundaries of lands and of the holdings, but from the 
fact that the sub-division of a holding means that 
more people are living upon it than there should? — 
Yes ; when it reaches that stage then it is objec- 
tionable. 

3462. When you were discussing the ordinary aver- 
age arrangement on the occasion of these marriages it 
appears to me you must have been speaking only of 
the congested districts in Connaught? — I meant the 
congested districts generally. 

3463. Are you aware that the process which you 
described as prevailing in Connaught is the exact con- 
verse of the arrangement existing and carried on in 
the South? — No. 

Sir John Colomb. — In order that you may under- 
stand my question I must tell you what lhat process 
is. There is a marriage going to take place, and as 
far as my knowledge goes the universal arrangement 
is this. The fathers agree and the girl brings some- 
thing in the shape of money, cattle, or it may be any 
little thing. The marriage is arranged on that basis, 
on the girl’s side. The father then agrees, as part of 
the bargain, to assign the land to the son. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The whole of it? 

3464. Sir J ohn Colomb. — He assigns the whole hold- 
ing to his son, reserving to himself and his wife what- 
ever may be agreed on between the parties, generally 
the use of the living room or some accommodation, 
not necessarily the whole house, in some cases the 
grass of a cow— some right or lien upon the land, 
in the use and application of the land as part and 
parcel of the bargain ?— That is identical with the 
Western settlement. 

3465. I understood it was a question of two-thirds? 

What I said was that the usual arrangement was 

that the tenant of the holding stipulates to retain one- 
third. That is not always the case, Sometimes it is 
an acre of land, sometimes the grass of a cow, and 
sometimes half an acre. 

. 3466. My point is important because the difference 
xs great. I want to show you subdivision under con- 
ditions under which the father assigns to the son the 
whole thing, preserving for himself and his wife 
various reservations, all affecting the working of the 
land. As a rule those arrangements are committed 
to writing, and very often there are legal documents 
drawn by a solicitor, and talcing my illustration of the 
existing state of things in Kerry, will you admit that 
that is a bad tluug in the interests of the people, a 
bad system, and if it were possible it ought to be 
stopped ?— -It is the only possible svstem I see, con- 
sidering they have no spare money on which the old 
couple could live if they left the holding 

3467. Sir Asromr MacDonnbll, — 1 understood you 
to say there was another possible system, provided 
you could get the land for the young couple ? — I don’t 

nuTnA a i 1 n ,°T l , understand y°" r Point, for when the 
old couple get their son married into the holding it is 

MdiS’adTsSagSs^’ ^ * hl > 

. S iKjP I like to follow this 

a little bit further. I had got to the point of explain- 
C 4h toa ! in the South ?— It is in the 
J^at y° u were describing. 

twSS 9 rt U 3 , 5 % h ° ldlng * £1 ° or ™der, do you 
f^t of practically two families living 7 0 n 
The nM*™ 8 ? rf y fifc for 0-110 mokes it uneconomic?— 
vettini fi°M Ple .fmerany advanced in years and 
8 3471? T Me Wben thls arrangement is made, 
it is Lw i OUlg 011 tko, principle and the fact that 
of th^Se + u eC ° n ? m:C i e terests of the country and 

out of it in the absence of money. You might Sve 
up your property to a member of your famTly subvert 

J .“**'? *dm;Msd that that is not a good system 


not law?— It would be a very unjust law in mv • 

the and act to the detriment of these poor neonle pini0D > 

3472. When the Congested Districts Board h„„ ' 

property they buy everything, don’t they?— Wo dw *" 
try to. In a few instances the sporting rivht.. i! ys " 
been reserved. ® 8 lave 

3473. Take the cases i 
passed to you : that v 


— It v 


i wliich the sporting rbhta 

s the c^ on the Dillon ost! te 1 

3474. Was it the case on the Dillon estate that iw 
tenants were m the main judicial tenants?— a. 
matter of fact they were not. Two-thirds of thom 
were yearly tenants who had their rents voluntabW 
reduced, hut you may call them for your purposes hSi 
cial tenants. J 

3475 Were the sporting rights previous to the «i. 
of Lord Dillons estate legally and definitely reserved 
to the landlord ? — They were. 

3476. Then, when they Bought this property the 

Congested Districts Board became owners of the sw 
ing rights?— Yes. F 

3477. That was an appreciable source of income was 

not it? — No. ’ 3 

3478. Did you regard it when you bought it as an 

appreciable business source of income? No. 

a PP ears from a Memorandum handed in bv 
Mr. Mitchell that you got the offer of £11000 for 
the sale of the house and sporting rights ? — The snort 
ing rights roe not an appreciable item of nlm 
when the Board bought the estate, mainly f or the 
reason that the sporting rights had not been properly 
preserved, and it was suggested to the tenants that if 
they were preserved all over the estate they would 
become a valuable asset. In that view I concur. I 
would not say they would become a very valuable 
asset, but that they could be an asset of substantial 
value. The Board offered to sell the holdings to the 
tenants, excluding sporting rights, and that after the 
holdings were vested in the tenants, if they nominated 
trustees to represent them, the Board would con- 
vey to these trustees whatever sporting rights they 
had so reserved, so that the trustees could manage and 
preserve the game on the estate, and in that way 
nurse it so that it might become eventually a valuable- 
asset. Many of the tenants thought this a very good 
idea, and took it up quite cordially, but another view 
was then put before them, that it was an improper 
thing for the Board to attempt to have any burden 
upon the fee-simple of the holdings, that the tenants- 
ought to be sold everything, and that they did not 
want to have Loughglynn house and demesne let to- 
some person who would have gamekeepers all over the 
property walking over the holdings at will, even 
though the tenants were to get the revenue from the 
sporting rights. The bulk of the tenants took the 
view that they wanted to have the holdings free from 
an I burden, and the Board, after considering the 
matter Lilly, decided that the game could never be 
preserved nor the sporting on the estate made a 
valuable asset unless the people desired so themselves, 
consequently they gave away on the matter and sold' 
tne holdings without any reservation. Since then one 
section of the estate, the Knock section, on which 
there 18 a considerable area of bog, the tenants have 
actually let the sporting for £50 a year to a club. 

3480. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do they preserve ?' 
—Every man is a gamekeeper. "When people come to • 
shoot some of the tenants act as beaters and enjoy the ■ 
sport. 

Sir John Colomb. — That is the point I want to get 
out : is there any tendency on the part of other ten- 
+ n i_/Tn, S8e advantages of that and to combine, 
too < The Board have tried that in every cate where 
tnere was any reason to hope that the sporting rights 
a mado a substantial asset ; they have made 
iiii° * *° tenants, but in only a few cases have 
all the tenants agreed to sign this agreement. 

3480a. I would like to know doi the Board in their • 
arrangements and procedure recognise the importance, 
not in reference to landlord and tenant or any special" 
class, but generally of game and fishery as a great 
national Irish asset?— They do; but the game is not 
as a rule of much value on the congested and small 
estates. There can be no game save on the Dillon 
and a few other estates, where there are large tracts 
or bog or mountain. You cannot have game where- 
you have a dense population, with people and dogs 1 
frequently going all over the moors. 
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5481. Wiith regard to fishing, have you in the case 
any of the purchased properties salmon and trout 
fisheries let for an appreciable amount? — Yes. We 

get £120 a year for one letting and £110 a year for 

^ 348 ?' Has the process been completed in those 
.cases ; have the properties been conveyed to the ten- 
ants?-— Not these valuable fishery rights or sporting 
rights. The Board bought the estate as a whole, and 
in fixing the price at which it would re-sell to the 
tenants it took into account the value of these game 
and sporting rights they were to retain, and in that 
way separated the value of the sporting rights from 
die land. 

3483. Am I right in saying wherever the conditions 
of the property offer a reasonable probability of its 
being an important asset, the game or the fishery 
rights, the Board in that case reserve it with a view to 
making what they cau out of it, as an assistance to the 
funds placed at their disposal by the public? — As re- 
gards the game they do not usually reserve it, but 
they have a form of agreement prepared, and invite 
and recommend the tenants to join together and buy 
-their holdings with this reservation from the Board. 

If die tenants agree to do that the Board subsequently 
convey the game rights to trustees appointed by the 
tenants. If the tenants say : “ No ; we will have our 
holdings as they are,” the Board let them have them. 

3484. There were on the Dillon estate plantations? 
—A few. 

3485. Those were not conveyed to the tenants? — 
No. They arc still in the Board’s hands. 

3486. Plantations are resorts for migratory game? 
— Yes. 

3487. What is the position of the plantations at this 
moment ; what is the Board doing ? — We are carefully 
looking after them. We have a steam engine and a 
eaw mill cutting up the surplus timber, and are mak- 
ing all the profit we can out of it. 

3488. About game? — There is very little game in 
these woods on the Dillon estate. 

3489. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that the 
Board have several very valuable fisheries ? — A few ; I 
named two. 

3490. They let for considerable sums of money ; and 
Sir John asked you whether the proceeds of those 
fisheries is an asset in assistance of the funds placed 
at your disposal by the Exchequer, or, as I under- 
stood, the income from that fishery is received by you 
on behalf of the tenants of the estate? — No; it is 
separated from the tenants altogether. The estate was 
bought as a whole. 

3491. What will happen in regard to these fisheries 
when the tenants are vested with the proprietary lights 
in the holdings ? — They will remain as they are now 
having sporting rights over their holdings reserved. 

3492. In the possession of the Board?— Or sold by 
the Board to a sporting tenant. The tenants will 
benefit by the arrangement, because some of them will 
be employed as gillies, and others will be paid a price 
per head for birds shot on the lands. 

3493. Yon recognise that the sporting rights Mid 
fishery rights need not necessarily be sold to the ten- 
ants?— No. In these cases where they have a sub- 
stantial value the tenants are in agreement with what 
the Board have done. 

3494. That is to say, the tenants do not claim? — No, 
they do not claim, and they are as a rule most 

■ courteous to the persons renting the sporting rights. 

3495. If you don’t sell these sporting and fishery 
the solution is you will keep them as long as 

the Board ig in existence, and after that it will be 
tv 6 ,T r . tc> Bome other Government department? — 
• 'nil ^ink that what will happen is that the Board 
wiU sell to some sporting tenant, and in settling the 
terms °f agreement will be very careful to have the 
te tg re ® ar< ^ interest of the agricultural 


+ a 3 + 1 96 ', You oal 7 seJ l the sporting rights on an estate 
to the tenants when the sporting rights are not worth 
P nly when th ey are no substantial value. 

• Sir Francis Mowatt. — In estimating the 
taj. cost of dealing with estates by the Board do you 
agree that the salaries and expenses paid by the Board 
regards that portion of its work must be in- 
° i 11 the 12 per cent. 

But i n considering the total cost of dealing 
«uth estates by the Board must not the salaries and 
■ other expenses of the Board, so far as that part of its 


work goes, be included in the estimate ? — They ought g c „ L 15 
to be. — 

3499. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it according to the law Mr. H. 
of Ireland that the sporting rights and the occupation Doran, 
of land are separable? — Yes. That is to say, an owner 

can sell the fee-simple of his land and can reserve the 
sporting rights. 

3500. Mr. O’Kelly. — You said that in the beginning 
on Lord Dillon’s estate the people were reconciled ta 
your selling the sporting rights with Loughglynn 
House ? — Yes ; when they were informed that the re- 
venue from the sporting would be handed over to 
trustees appointed by them to carry out any “useful 
work which they might decide on from year to year. 

3501. And a short time afterwards their attitude 
changed ? — Yes. 

3502. Was that change of attitude hastened byi an 
expression of opinion by Mr. Morrough O’ Brien ? — I 
should think so. 

3503. What did he say? — Substantially he pointed 
out it was a very objectionable arrangement to 
make this reservation. Mr. Morrough O’Brien had a 
very strong objection to it on the grounds that if a 
sporting tenant got into Lough Glynn House he might 
harass the tenants a great deal in connection with the 
preservation of the game on the estate, and that they 
would not like to see men walking over their small 
holdings and perhaps knocking down the fences and 
not putting them up, and having their keepers and’ 
dogs going over them at will, the same as if they were 
monarchs of all they surveyed. . 

3504. So Mr. Morrough O’Brien, and no other 
person, is responsible for the change of view? — A 
local politician had a great deal to do with it. He 
was the instigator of the difficulties that arose, and 
he endeavoured to rent the sporting rights from some 
of the tenants for himself. 

3505. In any case he found himself in agreement 
with Mr. Morrough O’Brien? — On different grounds. 

3506. Any way they arrived at the same result ? — I 
am not objecting to Mr. Morrough O’Brien’s view. I 
think there is a great deal to be said for it. 

3507. The Chairman. — Do you quite appreciate 
what Sir Francis Mowatt asked you with regard to 
the allowance made for salaries? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I was not asking with 
reference to the 12 per cent, at all. I only want to 
have it on record that the purchase of these estates 
is of course attended with additional expense of the 
payment of the staff ? — Yes ; I have a staff of in- 

S lectors, engineers and surveyors, who work under me. 
hey are all necessary. 

3508-9. The Chairman. — I think what Sir Francis 
Mowatt means is this when you speak of £11,000 
for instance being available for improvement on the 
Dillon estate do you deduct from that the cost of 
the staff engaged in improvement on that estate?’ 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — That was not what I 
wanted. It was simpler than that ? — The salaries and 
expenses of surveyors and clerks of works are charged 
to the estates. The salaries and expenses of the re- 
mainder of the outdoor staff are charged to ad- 
ministration and not debited to the estates. 

3510. That is an item which, in your annual 
budget, you make up, but my object in asking was, 
when the total expenditure on the improvement of the 
estates has to be estimated we must include in that the 
cost of the Board? — Of the necessary staff in connec- 
tion with its re-arrangement. That is a very heavy 
item. The Secretary will give you the particulars. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That question must 
be taken in connection with this one: what salaries 
are charged and what are not? 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I particularly said that 
portion of the Board’s work and only that. 

3512. The Chairman. — You understand that the 
salaries and administrative expenses in connection 
with the Congested Districts Board work amount to 
£31,000 a year? — Yes. The staff and administration. 

The Secretary can give you an estimate of the pro- 
portion chargeable to estates. 

3513. The cost of collecting rents, debts, and all the 
work, everything of that kind; you wipe that off the 
amount of income which the Board has in its 
possession ; that is practically the first charge upon 
the income of the Board ? 
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3514. That is deducted first ; then you have the sur- 

plus revenue of an estate like Lord Dillon’s estate to 
spend upon improvements plus the £11,000 which 
we were told about the other day. Is it fair, when 
you have already included the cost of the staff in the 
£31,000, to say that, as a matter of fact, you have 
not got £11,000 to spend upon the improvements on 
the Dillon estate because out of that £11,000 bas to be 
deducted the cost of that portion which the staff 
engaged on estate work? — No.. That is already in- 
cluded. I think you don’t quite understand 

3515. Sir Fjunois Mo watt. — What I have got in 
my mind is this. Eventually there will have to be 
taken a total account of this work, of the total cost of 
dealing with these estates. Part of that total cost 
is the cost of the establishment of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, or, as I explained, such part of that ex- 
pense as is to be attributed to land purchase. And 
when you consider the whole problem, and what it is 
to cost you, you must include in it this item. That is 
not a criticism on the Board at all, but merely that 
we may understand the total cost. 

3516. The Chaibman. — Of course we could be told 
exactly what the cost of any department has been? — 


Yes. The Secretary can give you all these particular- 
The £11,000 is not the money which the Board have 
expend. The estimated cost of the works this vear • 
something over £108,000 ; but the £11,000 is +h S 
money they can lose out of their annual revemif 
after providing for other expenditure. e 

3517. That is what I meant. You have got £11 oqq 
which you can lose on improving estates ?— -Yes. ’ 

3518. You have got £11,000, the surplus part of 
your fixed income, which you can spend on improving 
estates ? — To meet the loss resulting from the improve 
ment of estates. We might spend £200,000, and on 
the re-sale of the estates in their improved condition 
recover £190,000, thus leaving £10,000 of a loss to 
meet, and the Board could meet that. 

3519. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A ll the surveyors 
are already charged to the estates? — What is done is 
this. The surveyors are charged to administrative 
expenses throughout the year, and then, because thev 
are engaged from week to week on different estates 
at the end of the year, the time given by each of mv 
staff on each particular estate is ascertained and 
apportioned against each estate. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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NINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, 2nd OCTOBER, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M. 

At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

p regen fc ; The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 

MacDonnell, G.C.SI. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Fbancis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


. The Chairman. — Father O’Hara, I believe 
you have been a temporary member of the Board for 


some time ? — Yes, I have been a member of the Board 
since 1895. 

3521. And, therefore, you are intimately acquainted 
with its work ? — Yes ; I have lived all my life in what 
is now known as a congested district ; and I have had 
ample opportunities of being intimately acquainted 
with those districts ; I have lived in them as curate, 
as administrator, and as parish priest. 

3522. You have prepared a scheme of evidence, 
which you were kind enough to give to the 
Commission. Perhaps it would be convenient to fol- 
low that scheme? — Very well, my lord. Well, it was 
in the year 1880, after the three preceding bad years 
had culminated in the almost total failure of the 
potato crop, in 1879, that I had clearly brought under 
my notice the wretched condition of the small farmers, 
who were trying to eke out a living under the most 
unfavourable conditions. In that year the distress 
was most acute, and the whole of the West was 
threatened with a renewal of the horrors of the famine 
years. But for the charitable funds that were, 
started many of the people would undoubtedly have 
died of starvation in the parish. Most of the people 
were getting relief from those funds. In the good 
years the people were able to keep body and soul to- 
gether, but they were always on the border line be- 
tween bare existence and famine ; and whenever the 
potato crop failed they were brought face to face with 
starvation. The land was bad, and the landlords 
as a class were heartless, and unsympathetic. I state 
this for the purpose of showing how I was 
acquainted so intimately with the congested districts. 

3523. You say that it was in 1880, after the failure 

of the potato crop, that this state of things was 
first brought strongly to your mind. Do you 

think that anything could be done to prevent 
there being a recurrence of the potato failure. 
Do you imagine that work, such as the Congested 
Districts Board is doing, is likely to eradicate and 
prevent a recurrence of potato failures? — Well, 
nothing succeeds like success. I was one of the first 
people to recommend spraying, and I am glad to say 
that my parish was the first in Ireland where they 
took it up ; and the people, who were at first inclined 
to laugh at it, are fully convinced that it is a remedy, 
a great preventive against the blight ; and if the 

ft ? hoeve T i* m ig£t he, that would have to look 
after the agricultural districts recommended it more 
strongly in the country, and looked a little earlier to 
it, I think a great deal might have been done in this 
way to prevent the blight. 

3524. Of course, the improvement in agricultural 
methods, such as spraying, is really the work now of 
the new Department ? — Yes. 

3525. It is not the work of the Congested Districts 
Hoard ?— No, not at present. It was not till some 
time after the years I refer to, 1878 and 1879, that 
spraying was in evidence at all. 


Rev. Denis O’Hara, p.p., Kiltimagh, examined. g igQg 

i. Is it your experience that the potato crop - — — , 
fails on all classes of land,. or is the^ failure generally Q,g - a ^ en p ' B p 


confined to the smaller holdings?— My experience 
that it is the smallest holdings that suffer most — for 
this reason, that the land is starved out, having been 
tilled for so long with such bad manure that the soil 
in which they sow has not the resisting power that 
the good land has. And at present, this year, the 
Commission will find that Connaught has suffered 
more from the blight than any other part of Ireland ; 

I attribute it to the fact that the land sown by 
the people with potatoes is so bad and so worn out 
that it cannot resist, and has not the resisting power, 
the same as if they got some fresh land ; and the 
people say that this year it was only on fresh land 
that they got good potatoes at all. 

3527. The land is not allowed to lie fallow ?— It is 
in many districts in rundale ; and in our district the 
holdings are so small that they have year after year 
to sow the same soil, and then they have been trying 
to manure it with what they call black mud. that is, 
bog turned in to be soured, and turned out again on 
the land, and having no substance and no nourish- 
ment, and instead of improving the land it is destroy- 
ing it ; the people being so poor that they had not 
the cattle to produce the manure, and without manure 
you cannot have good land, and without good land 
you cannot have good cattle. 

3328. Mr. Bryce.— And then there is no rotation ? 
— No; only to this extent, that you have oats and 
potatoes, potatoes and oats. 

3529. The Chairman.— And only those two crops? 
— Only those two crops as a rule. 

3530. Mr. Bryce. — No alternative of grass? — No; 
very slightly. In some places they are trying to do 
a little of late. The Board have been instructing 
them in that, and in some districts they have it. 

3531. The Chairman.— But on holdings where they 
have sufficient land already, to break fresh land to 
give the tillage plots a chance, do you know cases where 
potato failure is unknown? — Well, I do not think it 
is altogether unknown, but it certainly is a great 
deal less on the good lands than on the bad lands. 
In the district that I am familiar with, Swinford, 
there are 3,000 holdings under £2 valuation, and 
there are 5,500 under £4 valuation, and the patches 
of these people are so small that they cannot do other- 
wise than they have been doing.. Of course, it was a 
bad system of agriculture ; it is not what could be 
approved of, but they had no more land, and they 
had to put down these two crops. 

3532. Mr. Bryce. — Now, do the poorer class of 

tenants, such as you have mentioned, with valuations 
under £2 and £4, go in for regular spraying 
of the potatoes ? — Most regularly ; so much so that it 
is the women who generally spray. The men are 
away in England, and the women have to spray ; and 
since spraying became known, since they were satisfied 
that it is effective, they have been spraying in my 
district. , „ . 

3533. And notwithstanding that those poor people 
spray regularly, their crop has proved worse than the 

20 
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crops of farmers of a better class, who did not spray 
any more than they did? — That is quite right. 

3534. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do they spray 
with machines, these poor people ? — I am sorry to say 
that all do not spray with machines. Some of them 
do and some do not. 

3535. Have you observed any difference between the 
crops of those who spray with machines and those who 
do not? — I have observed that those who spray are 
better off than those who do not spray at all, and that 
those who spray with machines are better off than 
those who spray with brooms. 

3536. Is not it the case, as we have been told — at 
least I have seen it stated — that in order that spray- 
ing should be effective you must get at the under 
portion of the leaf ? — That is true. 

3537. And spraying with brooms, or any other 
means except with machines, does not enable you to 
get at the under portion of the leaf ? — No. 

3538. And that spraying is, so far, ineffective? — It 
is better than not spraying, that is all I can say, 
because it trickles down the stalk. 

3539. Are you of opinion that spraying, if pro- 
perly done, does adequately protect the crop, that is 
if sprayed effectively and a sufficient number of 
times ? — I would not go to the full extent of saying 
that it is a complete preventive, but it certainly is 
to a large extent. I have that faith in it that I be- 
lieve that if they sprayed rightly and a proper num- 
ber of times they would have, as a rule, a fairly good 
crop, on good land. 

3540. The Chairman.— O n good land?— On good 
land. 

3541. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you go so 
far as to advocate compulsory spraying— I understand 
that when the phylloxera affected the vines in France 
compulsory spraying was enforced there — would you be 
disposed to advocate compulsory spraying in Ireland ? 
— I think where people are satisfied that this ought 
to be done, and that that is the opinion of a body who 
are competent to judge, I think it is no grievance to 
make people do what they should do. 

3542. Mr. Bryce.— B ut then you have found- 
have . you not — that compulsory powers are not 
effective in every case. The sanitary inspectors 
have had compulsory powers, but as Sir John 
Coiomb pointed out, in questioning Mr. Doran, 
they have not done their work, because it 
was impossible to get the people, who have no 
means, to make improvements, which, therefore, 
could not be carried out ?— Well, I think if you ap- 
point a proper body you will find that in a few years 
the sanitation will be greatly improved. I was in 
favour, myself, of having the police to act. I do not 
like as a rule, as things are at present, that they 
should be coming into contact with the people, but I 
believe that if the police were the sanitary authori- 
ties (and they have not very much to do), in a few 
years you would find that there would be a great 
improvement m that respect. 

3543. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you offer 
such a thing as compulsory inducement, not compul- 
sion pure and simple?—' Well, we have that, as my 

IrH u™- We have > without compulsion, 
S P e °pl 0 by one way or another to Improve 
their houses, by giving them prizes. 

t , h . ink we can deal with that 
when we come to the subject of parish committees. 

3544. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ith regard to 
b g ’ d °n^ U n0t ^ link ’ thafc in a wet season such 

neonle h iri R t ’nT a71ng 18 diffi cult?-Yes ; and our 
people, it is well known, are very peculiar ' It is of 
?°, ^ go into the causes of their want of know 

S the crop 

good m all the districts . that this year the 

ma'fell’ I 110 * g ° to the ex P ense of spraying 

material, said to themselves, “ It might be as wolf 
this year, to let them take chance,” and that to a 
large extent, will account for the failure of the 
potato crop in the West this year-the S 


*«■ M /- Kavanagh.— You do not think it had 

tte seed? - K had -a&g V* 

Y °“ climate t — The climate 

3547. Are you that m tie South, .here we 


have rotation of crops, blight comes too?— Yes- T 
have been told, and I am aware that it has +b 0 J 1 
effect, but not at all to the same extent. me 

3548. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o you n f 
think that a dry day is important for the process of 
spraying, as the spraying may be affected by the wet 
and the ram washes it away?— If it is sprayed im 
mediately before rain the rain washes it away Tf 
there is a fall of rain after a short interval it washes 
it away from the roots and the stem, and the drier 
toe day is that it is put on the more effective it will 

3549. Sir John Colomb.— W ith regard to what you 
have stated in respect to the wretched condition of 
the small farmers, can you give me an idea of what 
meaning is to be attached to the word “ small ’’ in the 
West of Ireland ? — It means a man who cannot live 
on his holding under any conditions. 

3550. No matter how well the holding might be 
worked ? — No matter how well the holding might be 
worked. 

'3551. And, therefore, do you mean an uneconomic 
holding in the sense of a holding that a man having 
an average family cannot live and thrive with?— 
That is my definition of an uneconomic holding— 
when toe holding is such that an industrious man 
with an average family cannot support his family off 


3552. Is the result of that condition to drive the 
holders of such small farms into relying upon pota- 
toes? — They have nothing else to rely on; they are 
their whole support. It is a little changed for the 
last few years, but in the years I refer to, 1878 and 
1879, I do not think that there were half-a-dozen 
families in the parish that ate meat once in a month 
out of 1,400 families. 

3553. You are aware that that is not peculiar 
to Ireland, but applies to other parts of the 
United Kingdom ? — I am aware that they have a 
change of wholesome food to keep body and soul to- 
gether with, but salt and India meal alone without 
milk is not food, and I know that in 1879 in Ballagha- 
dereen there were very few families that had more 
than India meal twice a day. 

3554. Referring to what you were telling me about 
this condition of toe small holding, do you mean that 
the necessities of the holding drove these families to 
rely on and to plant merely potatoes ? — Yes. 

3555. Do you also mean that it is a holding that 
cannot on that account keep a cow for milk?— No; 
most of those holdings that are called small could rear 
a cow, but the cow would be so bad that a goat would 
be just as good. 

3556. And, therefore, an improvement in the con- 
dition of these small holders might be looked for if 
their land was better managed, and they got 
opportunities of learning, and were encouraged to 
learn how to farm small plots ? — I hold that there are 
very few holdings on the Dillon Estate that might not 
become economic under proper treatment. 

3557. Am I to understand that you are confining 
your observations in toe matter to toe parish of 
Ballaghadereen? — What I have stated here, and the 
few other remarks I wish to make, refer to Ballagha- 
dereen alone, but what I say would apply to the 
parish that I am in, because the holdings in the 
parish that I am in at present are smaller than most 
of those in the parish ox Ballaghadereen. 

3558. I want to ask you just this question. Do you 
think that some of toe words you use to describe a 
particular class of Irishmen very strong? — Not one 
bit stronger than they deserve. 

3559. Now that I have pointed out to you that it is 
a very strong statement as regards a class of Irishmen 
you do not wish to modify it? — Not in the least; 
because my experience in all my life is that I never 
knew a landlord to care very much how his tenants 
lived if he got his rent. Of course there are some 
landlords a little better than others. There are de- 
grees. I do not want to put them all into the same 
class. 


3560. But an Irishman’s having land seems to have 
that effect ? — I think it has. 

3561. Ownership? — Ownership. 

3562. . Mr. Kavanagh. — You have always been in the 
same district ? — I have ; in the same district ; in the 
same union all my life. 

3563. You are speaking more of the West? — Of the 
West of Ireland. 
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3564 Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Y our remarks do 
„ot apply to landlords in general, but to your own 
Particular observation?—! have no acquaintance with 
landlords elsewhere, but I say that if in going round 
through Connaught you will find a landlord that did 
anythin " for his people I think the people would look 
astonished at your discovery. 

3565. Most Rev. Dr. 0 Donnell.— W hile you speak 
of the' locality with which you are best acquainted, 
the Swinford Union, and some parishes in particular, 
the remedy which you propose is one that would re- 
lieve congestion all through the western province?— I 
believe what I say with regard to Swinford 
would apply to all. I think I may say ab uno disce 

0B 3666 . In these notes you have offered to outline a 
scheme by which the evils of congestion would be 
remedied or removed over a very wide area in Con- 
naught ? — Yes. 

3567. Sir John Colomb. — Then, am I right in tak- 
ing your view to be this, that the fact of ownership 
makes a man heartless and unsympathetic? — That is 
my view. 

3568. That ownership in a moral sense is a bad 
thing? — Well, as it has worked out in Ireland at any 
rate. 

3569. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps when 
you say that ownership has worked out in that way 
the ownership to which you refer is dual ownership in 
land? — That is the only thing that I understood that 
he asked me. I mean landlordism — that the fact of 
a man becoming a landlord makes him heartless. 

3570. You do not object to ownership when the 
ownership is vested in one person, whether landlord 
or tenant. The ownership you find fault with is the 
system of landlordism or dual ownership ? — That is 
the only thing I find fault with. 

3571. Sir John Colomb. — You notice that they owe 
a large amount to shopkeepers and banks — these small 
tenants ? — Yes. 

3572. Now, tell me, are the shopkeepers largely in 
possession of spirit licences as well ? — They are. 

3573. Well, is it the case that the facilities for 
borrowing and running into debt are very great? — 
Yes. 

3574. Do you attribute that at all to the mixing up 
of the two things as having a moral effect on the 
financial condition of the people — the mixing up of 
the consumption of spirits ana business? — I think it 
would be very desirable if they could be separated, 
and if a man having a licence was bound to have a 
separate house and no other business in the house. 

3575. Is it your opinion that a considerable amount 
of money, in small sums of course, is wasted by those 
occupants of small holdings owing to the circumstance 
of being in the grip of the shopkeepers, who also 
supply them with liquor ? — With regard to the liquor, 
with regard to the drink, I find that once a man be- 
comes the owner of land he drinks far less and is far 
more careful about his money, to the Church and 
State, than before. 

3576. That is your deliberate opinion? — It is my 
deliberate opinion that once a man becomes the owner 
of his land he becomes thrifty, and once he becomes 
thrifty it is very hard to get a shilling out of him. 

3577. Now, if a tenant were in debt in the manner 
described, as we all know and as you have described, 
and he becomes an owner by the process of the Land 
Purchase Act and the action of the Congested Districts 
Act, and is put more or less on his legs by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, what happens to that debt — 
does he make a greater effort to get clear of the debt ? — 
My statement here will show you, and I went over the 
ground very recently of a property that I bought when 
J was in Ballaghadereen, and I found on speaking to 
people there, and shopkeepers and banks and priests 


and everybody will tell you that they have improved 
l™ n ® n s e ly since they became owners of the land, and 
t find from my own experience that they do not spend 
as much money in drink, because they live a little 
oetter and become more thrifty, and therefore they 
l es s in drink than before. 

3578. My point is : do you think that they make a 
more strenuous effort to escape from the debt to the 
snopkeeper ? — They never try to escape from a debt if 
e y can pay it. It is quite true that they do not 
T ei Y much about the debt to the landlord, but the 
e SL t ° ™e shopkeeper they pay if they possibly can. 

ma , n “ a tenant and in debt to a shop- 
eeper. By the operation of the Congested Districts 
oard or the Estates Com mi ssioners applying the law 


that man becomes a peasant proprietor. Well, now, 0ct 2 , 1906. 
do you find that his first or main effort is to become — 
independent by getting rid of his shop debts by pay- Rev. Denis 
ing them? — I find that he strives to get clear of debt O’Hara, p.p. 
to everybody. He wants to clear off the loans, and he 
starts on new ground and feels that he is in a different 
position. 

3580. And then do you go so far as to say that the 
transformation, for instance, on the Dillon Estate, 
has produced a diminution of debt to the shop- 
keepers? — It has. I made inquiries from a very large 
shopkeeper in Ballaghadereen, and I find that that is 
so, and I made inquiries in the bank, and I find that 
the men who owed money to the bank have now de- 
posits. 

3581. Just one more question. Do you attribute 
that result to the fact that these men have been able 
to earn money by the improvements carried on, and, 
therefore, they had, for the moment, more money to 
pay off their debts — do you think that is an appreci- 
able cause? — Well, I attribute it to the feeling of 
security that they have in the land, that they work 
it better. They are more careful about everything 
once they become owners of the soil. 

3582. And what effect do you think the fact of their 
ownership wall have upon any casual labourers that 
they employ? — They are able to pay them better and 
support them better, and they do. 

3583. Will they be harder upon them? — I do not 
think that the labourers will allow them. 

3584. But the sense of ownership might produce 
that tendency, might it not ? — With regard to the 
labourers it is the same all through. The labourers 
have to work for all classes; but ! believe that with 
regard to the relations between the labourer and the 
tenant purchaser, the labourers will benefit in every 
sense, that they will get more wages and better food 
than before. 

3585. The fact of ownership will have the same effect 
on a small holder as ownership will have on a land- 
lord, I suppose? — I do not know how to explain it, 
but I believe that what I have stated is true, that the 
landlords as a class in the West had no sympathy 
with their tenants, and all they wanted was to get 
their rent ; they did not care how the people made it. 

With regard to the ownership now by the people 
themselves, I do not think they will harden their 
hearts against the labourers. 

3586. To sum up your answer to me, it is this : that 
the fact of ownership on a man becoming a peasant 
proprietor has the effect of making him more anxious 
and giving him more moral fibre to use the land well 
and hold his head higher than before with regard to 
getting clear of debt and independent ? — Yes. Anyone 
who knew the country twenty years ago and goes 
round the country now will see for himself that that 
is so. What I referred to was only the ownership of 
land, the dual ownership. Of course it is a different 
thing between the tenant purchaser and the labourer, 
because the labourer has no part in the land. But I 
referred only to dual ownership. 

3587. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — May I ask one 
question, arising out of Sir John Colomb’s question. 

Do you find that banks charge tenant purchasers a 
lower rate of interest than they used to charge to them 
before their purchase? — Well, I do. I think the 
banks charge a little too much to the ordinary bor- 
rower. They charge as much as 10 per cent. 

3588. The Chairman.— What banks are you parti- 
cularly referring to now? — The country banks. 

3589. The ordinary joint-stock banks? — The branches 
of the Hibernian, National, and all the other banks. 

3590. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You know, as a 
fact, that tenant purchasers can get money from the 
banks when they want it on cheaper terms than bor- 
rowers who are not tenant purchasers? — That is true. 

A man who is supposed to be a good mark will get 
better terms than a man who is known to be poor. 

3591. Will that hold good with regard to shop- 
keepers? — Allowing debt? 

3592. Giving credit at the ordinary rate at which 
they give credit? — Well, I suppose it will -to some ex- 
tent, but I am told and know that the people are not 
so anxious to get into debt to the shopkeepers as they 
were. In fact they want to keep out of debt. 

3593. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do I understand that 
, the credit allowed by the shopkeeper is charged as in- 
terest for a loan. A tenant holder runs £10 into 
debt. Does the shopkeeper oharge him interest for 

, that ? — In some places they do, but the better class of 
. shopkeepers do not. 

20 * 
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Oct 2 1906 3594. Mr. Bryce. — B ut the credit that Sir Antony 

* referred to was that, instead of charging 2s. for a 

Kev. Denis pound of tea they let them have it for Is. lQd. ? — No, 
O’Hara, p.p. sir, that is not the case. What Sir Antony referred 
to, as I understand, was whether the banks 
would give better terms to a peasant proprietor than 
to an ordinary tenant farmer, owing to the fact that 
he was in a more comfortable position and would 
require less money. 

3595. The way in which it would work out, is not it 
this, in reference to the commodities that are sold to 
the farmer. Does the farmer after he has become a 
purchaser and gets into a better condition pay cash 
for his goods to the shopkeeper? — A good many of 
them do. 

3596. How much cheaper in that case will they get 
a pound of tea ?— I could not tell you that exactly, but 
I know they get better terms. 

3597. It is a veTy important point, because we 
found when we were down in Carna that the people 
there were paying 2s. a pound for tea that they could 
easily have got for 10d., or Is. at the outside in Lon- 
don if they were prepared to pay in cash? — They pay 
a good deal more than 2s. 

3598. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W hat do you think in 
your district the small holder pays the shopkeeper for 
his tea ? — I was lecturing my people recently on that 
very thing. They were buying tea that was too ex- 
pensive. While you, and others like you, were satis- 
fied with much cheaper tea the old women in the West 
say, “The little drop they take they like it good.” 

3599. What do they pay for the little drop ? — From 
Is. 8 d. to 2s. 6 d. and 3s. 

3600. Mr. Brycb.— M ight it not be under the old 
system, that where they were buying on credit the 
interest was added to the price ?— So it was, and thev 
do the same, and they pay more where they put it 
down in the books. The shopkeeper could not afford to 
give it to a man who will not pay him -for twelve 
months at the same rate that he could give it to a 
man who pays his money across the counter. 

3601. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W hat I wanted to 
get at was, whether in their dealings with shopkeepers 
the same change had supervened as in the dealings of 
those people with the banks; that is, whether on 
account of their credit being better they got their 
goods at a cheaper price?— I think it is more so than 
even with the banks. 

3602. There is one other question. You mentioned 
some time ago that these banks occasionally charge as 
much as 10 per cent, for loans ?— Yes, that is the 
general rate for small loans. 

3603. That is of course, no doubt, on account of the 
insecurity of the loan ?— Yes. 

3604. But such a high rate is not charged to a 
tenant purchaser ?— Well, I am afraid for small sums 
tney do not make so much difference. 

3605. Is there a fixed rate of discount for small sums ? 
—The banks of the country, as far as I know, most of 
‘ he i C lS ge 4611 per cent ' for smaU sums. 

3o0o. Then, where do the improved credit and posi- 
f c . ome ? ? ~ The -T generally get larger sums then, 
and the interest is something less. 

, Jf S 7 - Sir , Mowatt.— W hat do you call a 

small sum ? — Anything under £10 
,5, Mr ' Bkyce. Do ,ou not think th.t a bank 
??S d J? >* jtisti&d in charging a 

high rate for a small sum, because it makes a n5,“ 

sum™"!? “* d cI f ical necessar^k—I 

suppose that is the ground on which they go but the 
Pr ?^n e r has S ot t0 be much the same. g ’ 

. In connection with that matter of the tea it 

mpC \ rtant Point what rate the shopkeepers charge 
fe S’fo “V W«S the ComSS- 

on goes down to Swmford, would make some in 
qumes and get some samples of the kinds of teas that 
“A? f different rates, we should be able 
AlA W lether lfc was really that the peonle did 

?» Lter“fe?j“ i'a^r'-i 1 ? for 

Si? I m «ttard that ironld not be practi- 


person who is charged 2s. has very little chance of 
having got a bargain, and that the tea may be only 
tTn rt ww Ulng ' . Ifc 18 not fcbat they take better tea 7 
may be the case to some extent ? — I agree 
that they charge them more than thev charge the 


3611. Mr. Kavanagh.— Is not it the fact 

that the people would not think that thev {rnf®! 
tea unless they paid 2s. ?— There is no doubt 
when they go to a respectable house, when thev 
good price for the tea, they believe they will if 1 ? 
tea for it, and they get it. J u get S 00 * 

3612. The Chairman.— Before we leave the * 

of the condition of the people, I should like to? 
you a question. In answer to Sir John Colomh vf 
stated that m or about the years 1878 to 1880 ZZ 
few people ate meat once a month ?— There were snm 
in the parish that did not eat it more than once iJ a 
year — the generality of the people. 1110 

3613. Is that different now 7— Well, to some extenf 
it is, and to a large extent in the congested distorts 

3614. Do you mean that the new tenants oa the 
Dillon Estate eat meat oftener and have a higher stan 
dord ol living Hum twenty yeai-s ago i— The, m 
meat and dress better than before — than at that time 
They were as poor a class of tenants as you could come 
across at that time, but they are lifting their heads 
a little, and becoming more independent. 

3615. Is it not one of the features of bad yearn 

that when blight prevails, the potato crop, which is 
so much the current dietary, is a very inferior article 
for food ? — It is most undoubtedly the case, and it has 
been the case that in the bad years the disease current 
among the people is owing to the food on which they 
have subsisted. 1 

3616. But you would not say that potatoes, as far 
as they go, are bad dietary when there is a good 
potato crop? — I think potatoes are as good food as 
any other, when they have what they call “ kitchen ” 
with it. 

3617. And is Indian meal good food? — Very good 
food if the people could get enough. 

3618. But in years of distress, there is not 
enough of food of any class ?— Of any class 
whatever, and the fact that Relief Committees had to 
be formed every year in those years is the best proof 
that I can give you ; and during all the years that I 
have been on the mission one out of four or five years 
has been a year of distress, and there was as much 
money spent for the relief of distress in the West as, 
if we could get an equivalent sum now, would almost 
settle the West ; and there was as much money spent 
for the relief of distress in the West as should put 
the people on their feet if properly administered. 

3619. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n the quarter 
of a century beginning with 1879? — Beginning with 
1879. I tried to get from my own district, the Swin- 
ford district, union the amount spent for the relief 
of distress in that union, but I could not get it, be- 
cause the Government here in the Castle administered 
the money themselves. 

3620. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It would be pub- 
lished in the reports of the Local Government Board? 
— Oh, no. The Local Government Board had nothing 
to do with it. 

3621. You mean not public money, but subscribed by 
the public for charitable purposes ? — Oh, no ; it was 
money voted. 

3622. If you give the Secretary a note of the figures 
you want, he will see if they cannot be got for you? — 
I say the amount of money that was spent in the 
West since 1879 on the relief of distress.* 

3623. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But would not 
the voluntary contributions of the charitable public 
add very considerably to those moneys ? — Oh, yes ; aE 
the money spent through the unions besides, because 
the unions did the work; but, over and above that, it 
was known that in one year alone Mr. Balfour ex- 
pended £1,500,000. 

3624. Mr. Kavanagh. — Yon believe that the relief 
money spent in the past had no permanent effect ?— 
No permanent effect. 

3625. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are not tak- 
ing into consideration the railways, are you? — Well, 
that was for the relief of distress. 

3626. But they are permanent memorials? — They 
are permanent memorials. 

3627. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You state that, in y° uT 
opinion, by far the larger number of holdings on the 
Dillon Estate could be made economic by better 
methods of cultivation and management ? — I think so. 

3628. When you say “ economic,” do you mean that 
the holdings themselves would support a family, or 
do you mean the holdings plus additional industries? 
— I mean the holdings themselves, without any ex- 


* Tho information ,„ntod is b.lng, to far a. i, pomiblo, ooll.tM and otatiM.-fTtorttor, , 
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„ -.i •mould, be sufficient to support an ordinary a 

t r aneous aid, wouia De s ou the Dm on t 

£■£• » m LCS it ™ not *»g«l *»» 

■ft, Sol lie M>°“ ®* tate “ 1852 ?“ !? rJ ‘ 

? n f Tt is all of an improvable quality, and if they i 
bad- it a £5 holding on the Dillon. Estate will c 
£Cmj ® S«»5 « » MO “di»g oa a»otte . 

®5fc Sir Amom MicDoamix.— That imprommnt i 
Jl deoend, will it not, on the construction of large « 

SbucTSb, *»<* •• T J“ ”r‘ > m f oit “- t ■ 

P Klir work in my mind, in Ireland is drainage. 

P 3630 And the tenants would not be able to carry ■ 
oreat drainage works ?— No, but some public i 
could If the West is to be benefited the first 
bod J. •scheme will be a drainage scheme. Ihe dram- 
on the Dillon Estate is practically done, and well 

d °3631. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL.-That is the main 
drainage ?— The main drainage. 

3632? Sir Antony MacDonnbll.— So that on the 
Dillon Estate the expenditure of great sums ofpublic 
mnnev is not necessary if you would make the hold- 
te&s economic — the work that has to be done has to 
L 8 done by the tenants themselves ?— That is true in 
some of the districts on the Dillon Estate, but there 
are districts here and there where the Board could not 
carry out the work. .... 

3633. But your statement, which is general, that a 
number of the tenants’ holdings, although of a limited 
area can ve* be made economic only applies to a par- 
ticular circumscribed tract? — My own belief is that 
more holdings could be made economic than perhaps 

M 3M4. 6 wTthout° the previous expenditure of large 
sums of money on a drainage scheme?— No. I state 
that you must have drainage to enable these people to 

™3635 6 Mm Bryce.— I think that Mr. Doran told 
us, in answer to questions which I put th « ' c “‘ 

sidered that out of 4,300 holdings on the Dillon Es- 
tate about 500, he thought, never could be brought 
into an economic condition. Do you agree with that 
—I have great faith in the poor man s ability to make 
a living on his holding, no matter how small, if he 
makes out of it as much as it can yield. 

3636. And then you think those 500 could be re- 
duced to a much smaller number?— That is my 

° P 3637 n Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You believe that 
family labour is an important factor m Irish agricul- 
ture, and you would have a holding of such moderate 
size that all the family would be induced to work on 
the holding?— Each man’s holding should be a garden, 
and the people should see how much is taken out ox 
a garden, and that each man should have his holding 
as a garden. Of course there were difficulties, because 
the land was not up to this put through any 
proper system of agriculture. The man ad 
to go away to England, and leave the work 
to be done by his wife and children, and then 
he did not know how long he would have the land or 
how much he would have to pay; but I believe if they 
get education and proper instruction and some help, 
that Connaught will not be quite so bad as it was in 


the past. , , 

3638. Those labourers who go from the Dillon Estate 
to England as soon as they are owners of their home- 
steads will work hard during the winter and improve 
them?— They will work hard, and so many will not 
go to England. I have known in my own parish that 
some used to go to England, but now remain at home, 
and are satisfied that they have done as well as it 
they went to England by trying to improve their land. 

3639. And that ought to be general ?— Yes, there are 
a great many families where that cannot be done yet. 
But in order to improve a holding a man must be at 
home in the winter time and the spring. If not, he 
cannot make improvements on the land. 

3640. Sir Antony MacDonnbll — May we take the 
holdings on the Dillon Estate as being fair samples 
of the holdings generally in Mayo and parts of Mayo 
with which you are acquainted? — Well, so far as 
samples, in the parish in which I am at present, is 
concerned the holdings are a great deal smaller. 

3641. You say that the holdings on the Dillon Es- 
tate, at least the great majority of them, could, with- 
out any’ extension of area, be made economic ? — That 
is my belief. They have- pretty fair areas of improv- 


able land, and if that were brought into cultivation 2> 1908 , 
the holding would become economic. _ 

3642. What I want to bring out is this: There is Rev. Dam? 
an apparent contradiction, to my mind, in your state- ( > tiara, r.r. 
ment and in your paper. . Yon say that “dings 
on the Dillon Estate may be made economic i— Most; 

°^3643. And those holdings on the Dillon Estate are 
fairly representative of the holdings generally through- 
out the part of Mayo with which you are acquainted? 

—Yes, they may be considered fairly representative. 

3644. And then in your statement you say that u 

there be not an addition of grass lands, if 
grass lands are not got for distribution among the 
small holdings, those small holdings will remain un- 
economic? — Yes. ... , , 

3645. I am sure there is no real contradiction, but 
it seems to be a contradiction ?— There is no contra- 
diction, because on the Dillon Estate, as I have said, 
the holdings are of a fair size, and in the other dis- 
tricts on the other properties the holdings are a gieat 
deal smaller, and where the holdings are small, no 
matter how much you improve them a family could 
not live on them. There are some in my parish at 
present and no matter how much they might improve 
them they could not live on them. 

3646. The Chairman.— Before we pass from these 
points, there are just two questions I would put. 

In the first place, you say that the effect of land 
purchase on these people is to induce them to pay 
cash to the shopkeeper ?— Yes, that is my opinion. 

3647. Is not it your experience, at least in some 
cases, that, having become tenant purchasers, they 
obtain greater credit from the shop, and, therefore, 
that it is a temptation to them to increase their debt 
to the shop rather than the contrary ?— Those are the 
exceptions. I find that the rule is that when a man 
becomes owner he becomes thrifty and tries to pay 
cash. Of course, you will get an odd man who, no 
matter what may be done for him, will still not take 
the advantage of the opportunities given to him, but 
wiU get into debt. The fact of his acquiring the 
whole interest of his land wiU, of course, give the 

i shopkeeper more security. , ^ 

3648. Obviously. Of course the shopkeeper will be 
wiRing to allow that man to run up a bigger bill ait 
his shop than before when he has got the land as 

• a security ?-Of course. And I would be very glad to 

see an Act passed that the shopkeeper could not re- 
- cover more than a certain amount from him. 

3649. And it is your experience generally that the 
3 effect of land purchase has not been to induce the 
i people to increase their debts to the shop, buit, rather, 

the other way?— My experience is that the people 
f become more thrifty, owe less to the shopkeeper, and 
y do not get into debt as much as before. , 

l 3650. Then you say that you think that if it had 
„ not been for charitable funds that were started about 
l the time of the potato failure many of the people 
k would have died of starvation. Do you really mean 
a that?— I believe that I saw people then who, if they 
,r did not get help from some quarter—— 

v 3651. Help from some quarter?— But I am literally 

l correct in saying that in that year of 1879 there were 
n so many people who had absolutely nothing, that if 
they did not get relief from the relief funds they 
■f would have died. . , . . . 

' 3552. But do you include with the charitable 

fund the operations of poor law relief ?— They could 
•>t not get poor law relief at that time because they had 
ft more® than a certain quantity of land. They could 
P not get relief out of the workhouse, 
if 3653. The relief is limited to people that have less 
d. than a certain amount of land ? — Yes. _ 

’ 3654. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— What is the limi- 

tation now?— I think it is the same still. 


ration now s — x — 

3655. Mr. Bryce.-I gather from your answer to 
the Chairman that you do not anticipate that there 

much danger of those tenant purchasersgettmgtoany 

large extent into the hands of money “slither 
professional money lenders or shopkeepers?— No, it 
is quite the other way. You maymakeupyourmmd 
to that, that it will have that effect .that they wHl 
be far less in debt to the shopkeepers, banks, or money 
lenders. 

3656. Then you would not say th^ legislation m the 
nature of a' homestead law or anything of that kind 
was really necessary in orderto protect ttesetenant 
purchasers?— I think it would be well to have it 
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. for the unthrifty — for that one class. It would save 
’■ them from themselves. 

3657. The Chairman. — What sort of thing would 
you suggest? — I would suggest, as was suggested in 
some Act, that the shopkeeper could not seize upon 
what is necessary for the cultivation of the land, or 
upon the stock that was necessary for the support of 
the family. 

3658. Mr. Kavanagh. — O r could not recover beyond 
a certain sum? — Could not recover beyond a certain 

3659. Have you any idea of the sum ? — I think that 
should vaiy with the size otf the holding. 

3660. Most Rev. Dr. CDonneix. — W ould not that 
be all the more necessary seeing that in the succession 
from father to son some improvident men if they were 
not restrained might wreck the work of two or three 
generations? — -I think it would be a great blessing if 
we had it. Still, undoubtedly one of the effects of land 
purchase is, and will be this, that the tenant purchaser 
will owe less to shopkeepers, banks, and money 
lenders. 

3661. Sir Antony MacDonneix. — Would not that 
have been, the effect of one of the provisions which were 
included in the Bill of 1903 as introduced into Parlia- 
ment? — I believe it would. I was very anxious that 
it should pass. 

3662. You have no idea of what were the reasons or 
arguments which induced the rejection of that provi- 
sion? — I have not, and I think it was a pity that it was 
not in the Act. 

Sir Antony MaoDonneix. — I quite agree with you. 

3664. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to an. answer you 
gave to Sir John Colomb, you said, I think, that the 
tenant always used to look in the old days on the debt 
to the landlord for rent as a negligible thing and did 
not care about that, or feel that that was a debt that 
he ought to pay ? — He never thought that he was 
morally obliged to pay it. 

3665. Now, considering the length of time during 
which they have entertained this view, is there no 
danger of their holding a similar view in the future 
under the new arrangements ?— There is no doubt that 
haying come to look on the tenure of land in the light 
of the past for some time, he might be inclined, if he 
could, to do so in the future, but I believe he is so 
anxious to hold the land that it is the best security 
that will be m Ireland. There is no doubt that a 
man once he is satisfied with the price will pay his 
instalments, no matter if he had to go back again 
to potatoes and Indian meal. 

3666. Suppose he might think that he is paying too 
^ A 1 - m ? an that there is a great deal of that kind 
of thing going on now— do you not think that he will 
begin to look on that m the same way?— I do not think 
so. Every year makes it his interest to pay next 
year He is reducing the amount and he is increas- 
ing his interest in the land. 

■ i Rev - .,P* O’Donneix. — Is not it very 

people mund hi® should have 
him ?— a n reasonable amount was put upon 
“5JL r ’ ail means very important. 

bim 6 +o „ not , tllere this pressure upon him to compel 
pa J **is instalments which does not tell as 
3 - that i lf he ma kes. default his neighbour 

tenant purchasers ?_Yes, that i s quite toe That is 

367L Sir Antony MacDonneix.— There is ™ 

under that class of landlords whn * wbo , W6re 
SrtV* for them, and aSTflJllLi 11 ? 

3673. Would 7 „„ to cmM ^ 


in this way that where the tenant thoushf 
exorbitant he did not feel himself under tiT 1014 
moral obligation to pay it as he felt when t|,n®,, 8ama 
exorbitancy did not enter into it. Are ™, o£ 
to say tliat the Irish tenant in the West 
regarded a fair rent as a tiling which he waa u S ad 
obligation to pay?— In the few cases in whteh Ww? 
fan rents the tenants undoubtedly will tell 
they paid punctually. you tlla t 

■ * 74 ;'e5 ut wIl “ e w " ts i» Urn lead (We, 

since 1881, are you prepared to say the Irish 
m the Wet of Mend did not r4=d itS , ^“*1 
obligation to pay those rents ?— No : but I referral 
the state of things that existed before 1879 

3675. That is going back to ancient history but w 
us come to the lush tenant since 1881, because if v 
will excuse me, I speak of the Irish tenants who would 
be mclined to repudiate the statement?— I am s JlT 
mg of the state of things that existed before the Wd 
Acts. I do say, and it is natural, that when the knd 
lord fixed exorbitant and extravagant rents andX 
tenant got into debt to him, he never thought he 
morally bound to pay that debt afterwards. Of com*? 
since the tenant himself had anything to sav or si 
lie got anything like justice, I think there is no Z! 
who paid better. There is another point, with regard 
to the holdings on the Dillon Estate, I think I was not 
strictly accurate. The holdings on the Dillon Estate 
are pecuhar to this extent, that I have stated already 
that they had fair areas of improvable land, and I 
think I was not right in saying that they are a fair 
type of the state of things in the West of Ireland 
because the men on other properties have not as much 
land, white the land valuation elsewhere may be 
higher. When the valuation was made in 1852 on the 
Dillon Estate the valuation was tew, because it was all 
ihountainy rough land, and a £5 holding on the 
Dillon Estate is, to my mind, as good as the £10 
holding elsewhere. I mean by the improvements that 

tenants have made in that estate since 1852. 

3676. Do you say that it was under the old order of 
things, before the remedial legislation, that the tenant 
did not regard as morally obligatory on him, the pay- 
ment of the rent which the landlord fixed at his own 
caprice? — Yes. 

3677. But since the remedial Act of 1881 the tenants 
have got into a different frame of mind and do regard 
payment of their rent as an obligation? — Yes, and 
events have proved it so, because they owe very little 

3678. The Chairman.— W hen you" talk of landlords 
who fix rents at caprice, the question arises of the con- 
sent of the tenant to pay that rent ?— Yes ; but what 
could he do — he was between the devil and the deep 
® ea : ~ e bad *0 agree and had no place to go to. He 
had his wife and family to think of, and if he did not 
agree to it, out he went. 

3679. Speaking on principle, wliat is there in Ireland 
to force a man to agree to pay more than a thing is 
worth when he would not undertake to do so in any 
other country?— In England, if thev leave the land 
they have plenty of other things to turn to. They can 
, Ire up something else. In Ireland, if they leave the 
tend, they have to go to the workhouse or America. 

. 3680. Because of the difficulty of getting employment 
in Ireland, a man here will agree to pay more for 
land than lie can get out of it ? — Yes. 

3681. You think that therefore the landlord should 
charge him only the rent which the land is worth 
a i w r lcb ma y be very much smaller than 
what the tenant has consented to pay? — I do 
not think the landlords dealt in that way. Wliere- 
ever a landlord dealt in that way fairly by his tenants, 
the tenants treated him better than any other tenants 
m the whole world, looked up to him, paid their rent 
and starved themselves, whenever they got anything like 
fair treatment. But our experience in the West is, that 
no landlord took any interest in his people except to 

“e rent. Whatever rent he wanted the agent col- 
lected, and if he wanted more to spend abroad he told 
the agent who went round, and if he saw one man more 
“an another he put more rent on that man. 

3682. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneix. — Is there not this 
aifierence in the payment of such rent and a fair 
rent, that when it is a question of paying a fair rent 

t? £armer ma 7 begin to consider the point of 
whether the Sub-Commission gave a good re- 
duction, whether the Commission was for the tenant 
or not ?— Yes, I know that they find a great difference 
in the Commissioners all over Ireland. It is quite 
toe. There is a great difference between the different 
Commissioners who sit to decide cases. 
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3683 Does this point to the conclusion that there 
• sc ar C ely any finality until they sell the land to 
the tenants on reasonable terms?— The only finality 
for the tenant is the purchase of the land. A great 
change for the better has come over the dis- 
trict I refer to, however, and these people 
are now fairly prosperous and contented! A 
beginning was made to change the old state of 
things in 1883, with the purchase of the 
Costello property for the tenants. There were 290 of 
them on that property. The purchase price varied 
from seven to sixteen and a-half. years’ purchase, the 
average being eleven and a-half years’ purchase, the 
landlord giving over to the tenants 3,000 acres of 
mountain and bog for nothing. There was consider- 
able trouble in apportioning the purchase money, 
which came to £25,000, but eventually they agreed to 
the amount I fixed, and the bogs were striped and 
divided amongst them. As it was bought under the 
Act of 1881, the tenants had to make up a quarter of 
the purchase money, which amounted to £6,250, and 
of this sum all the tenants could make up in cash was 
£1500, and the balance — £4,750 — we had to raise in 
the local branch of the Hibernian Bank on the joint 
security of every six of the tenant purchasers, gua- 
ranteed by the two principal traders in the town of 
Ballaghadereen. 

3684. Sir John Colomb. — "Would you state what per- 
centage was paid for that ? — For that advance we paid 
six per cent. It was a large sum, £4,750, and it was 
a great undertaking. It was a still greater responsi- 
bility, there could be no doubt, to get the two prin- 
cipal traders of the town to back the bills. They got 
seven years for paying it to the bank, in seven equal 
instalments, and every shilling of it was paid back 
most punctually, so that neither the bank nor the 
guarantors lost one shilling by the transaction, 
although it was the very poorest tenants who had to 
borrow the money. 

3685. It was a great thing for them? — It is to the 
credit of the class of tenants represented by them. 

3686. It was a private arrangement ? — It was neces- 
sary to raise the £6,250, and all the tenants could 
raise among them, the 290 of them, was £1,500. 

3687. Why had you to make up the £6,250 ? — That 
was one-fourth of the total purchase price, which 
amounted to £25,000. It was before the Ashbourne 
Act. The Act of 1881 required that the tenant should 
pay one-fourth of the purchase price in cash. 

3688. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was that under 
the Bright Clauses? — Not exactly under the Bright 


3689. The Chairman. — What was the landlord’s 
position? — I cannot go into that. The position then 
was that the State would advance three-fourths of the ' 
purchase money and the tenant had to make up the 
other fourth. Then the Ashbourne Act came, and it 
gave the four-fourths, that is, it advanced the whole 
amount. I have visited this property recently, and 
I heard from the people themselves the most gratifying 
accounts of the improvement in their condition since 
the purchase. I found those whom I knew to be in the 
poorest circumstances, without a beast on the land 
and in debt to the shop-keepers and banks, now having 
very good means, their lands well stocked, and some 
of them having money in the bank. Anybody could 
see the improvement in their circumstances and sur- 
roundings and in the land itself. 

3680. When this property was vested in the tenants, 
were any improvements made upon it? — No, not by 
any public body. 

3691. By anybody ? — Improvements were made by 
the tenants themselves. They began at once to make 
improvements. 

3692. Sir Antony MacDonneix. — Was there any 
striping done? — It was striped before the purchase. 

3693. The Chairman. — There were really no rear- 
rangements? — The only striping that was done was 
the 3,000 acres of bog that was given in by the land- 
lord. 

3694. If there was money available, would that pro- 
perty have been improved if taken up by a body like 
the Congested Districts Board? — No doubt more good 
would have been done if a body like the Congested 
Districts Board had taken it for a time, because there 
could have been a few main drains made and general 
improvements made. 

3695. Were the tenants economic tenants? — In a 
very large number of cases they had fair-sized hold- 


ings of improvable land, and the land they had has 0c( , 2> 1908, 
since been reclaimed by them very considerably. 

3696. Mr. Kavanagh. — By whom were these lands Rev. Denis 
striped ? — It was striped by the same landlord before O'Hara, r.r. 
the purchase. An the time I have known it I think 

none of it was held in rundale. 

3697. There is one landlord, at any rate; who made 
improvements ? — I am sorry to say that striping in the 
past meant raising the rents. Where a little has been 
striped by the landlords they put on an additional 
rent immediately. 

3698. Sir John Colomb. — Would not the change 
from rundale, the process of striping, add increased 
value to the land? Was it not reasonable to suppose 
there should be some increase in the rent? — It would 
have a little value in that respect. But the increase 
in the rent would be out of all proportion to that. 

3699. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — With reference to 
the purchase price, seven to sixteen years’ purchase, 
was that governed by the quality of the soil ? — It was 
I had to go over the whole of the land, and I do think 
it was bought at a low price. Of course good land is 
cheap at any price. I had to fix what each would pay. 

They had not the bogs at the time it was fixed. 

3700. Did you put any price upon the bogs in the 
transaction ? — No ; that was put into the terms of sale 
without any fixed price. I may say we agreed to pay 
the landlord £1,000 more for this property than we 
eventually paid, but the Land Commission would not 
advance the money. That was after Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien had come down. 

3701. Did the owner of the property complain of 
this? — Yes, he was dissatisfied, and I believe the case 
was brought up in Parliament by the late Colonel 
King-Harman as a specimen of the iniquity of the 
Land Commission in striking anything off the price 

3702. You were willing to give a higher price than 
the landlord actually received? — Yes. 

3703. Seventeen years’ purchase, was that the price 
you were prepared to give? — We were prepared to give 
in years’ purchase twelve and a-half on the average. 

What we aid give was an average of eleven and a-half 
years’ purchase, with 3,000 acres of bog for nothing. 

3704. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was it the 
value of the security that was objected to? — Yes, 
and you must remember that they would only advance 
three-fourths, not the whole, of the £25,000. 

3705. Mr. Bryce. — What interest did the State 
charge then? — Four per cent. 

3706. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was it for forty- 
nine years? — Yes. 

3707. There were no decadal reductions? — No. But 
they have got now decadal reductions, since they got 
the benefit of the Ashbourne Act. 

3708. This is an important matter in reference to 
the purchase legislation. Do you consider the system 
of decadal reductions advantageous to the tenant ? — 

In this case I believe the case was they got it so low, 
and they have done so well making large improve- 
ments, that it does not much matter. As a rule, I 
think it is a great encouragement to a man to know 
that at the end of ten years he has to get a reduction. 

3709. He would get regular reductions. The reduc- 
tions were four in number, that is, the first, then the 
second, the third, and then the final. The last was 
for forty -two and a-half years, so that the whole period 
covered was seventy-two and a-half years ? — Yes, 
seventy-two and a-half years. 

3710. Have you ever had the curiosity to calculate 
what would be the percentage spread evenly over the 
whole of the seventy-two and a-half years. I think it 
was beginning with four per cent. ? — I think that was 
calculated by Mr. Doran. It would be nearly the same 
thing. We found out when we were selling Clare 
Island. 

3711. That is £3 4s. on £100 for seventy-two and a- 
half years against £3 5s., the present thing, for sixty- 
eight and a-half years. Was not that pretty nearly 
equal ? — Yes. 

3712. Sir John Colomb.— Have you got the records 
showing the complete details of this transaction, the 
sale and purchase? — I Believe the Land Commission 
has them. 

3713. It will show the rental, and will show the 
relative position of the tenants as regards the annual 
payments, and their rental before purchase 1 — Yes. 

3714. In this case I suppose it will illustrate the 
fact that it was worth while for the tenants to make 
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considerable sacrifices in order to change their posi- 
tion as tenants to that of purchasers? — I show you 
the results which prove it was well worth their while. 

3715. Is it a unique case this case of raising ready 
money on credit, giving local security to the bank for 
a period of seven years? — I remember I pressed^ it 
upon them at the time that the prospect of becoming 
owners apart from the reduction of the payments was 
a consideration, and I managed to raise the money and 
got them to agree to be liable for the period of seven 
years. It was almost unique — I am not aware of any 
other case — that is, in the way we financed it. The 
Land Commission have the full particulars. 

3716. It was a wonderful undertaking. Can you 
carry, in your mind, what reduction the man got who 
bought his farm at seven years’ purchase, and paid 4 
per cent, interest on the money, what reduction he 
actually got as compared with his rent ? — I think his 
instalment to the Land Commission would be very 
little over one-fourth of his old rent. 

3717. All those particulars would be apparent from 
the records laid with the Land Commission ? — Yes. I 
think they are all available there. 

3718. They would show the amount of land, the 
rent, the price paid, the amount of the State advance, 
and so on, in each case ? — The State advance was three- 
fourths of the purchase money. They refused to give 
us the first price fixed, that is, one years’ purchase 
was taken off. 

3719. If the proposal was the same now, would not 
the tenants find some difficulty if they had to raise 
one-fourth of the purchase price. Do you think that 
any sales would take placei ? — I am afraid there would 
be very few. 

3720. Is it the case that we have advanced so rapidly, 
there are so many more facilities given, that the people 
are not prepared to help themselves to the same extent 
as they did, say, in this case? — The people, in my 
opinion, are willing to help themselves when they get 
a chance. We got two of the principal traders of the 
town to come to their assistance. That is not easily 
done. It was extraordinary to get two traders to 
become liable for a sum of £4,750. 

3721. That was an unique case. Assuming that we 
went back to the principle that the tenants in order to 
become owners had to find some money, ready money, 
do you think such an Act would be operative now ? — I 
do not think it would operate to the extent that 
people desire now. 

3722. Is that desire due to the fact that the State 
has given, in the last few years, infinitely more facili- 
ties for the tenants to become owners ? — That has some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt, but the fact is that the 
tenants, as a rule, now wish to become owners no 
matter how the money is to be got. 

3723. Are they in many cases inclined to give less 
for the land than it is really worth? — My experience 
is that they were always willing to give a fair price. 
Wherever they can get any kind of a fair price they 
are willing to buy. I think what any man should get 
is a fair price, but they do not seem to be willing to 
sell at that. 

3724. Is it not human nature — the more we get the 
more we want? — To some extent that is so, no doubt. 

3725. Whether it is a fair price or not ? — The land- 
lord- 8 a °^ ° n ara sorry to think, especially since 


3726. We are all Irishmen and tarred with the sam 
brush. This was before the Act of 1903. What 
wanted really to get at was that the present facilitie 
ought to be sufficient for the purpose of opera- 
ing the transfer of land from the landlord t 
the tenant? — I think the present law, if I may dei 
with it, offers facilities enough for purchase with ver 
few amendments ; if the bonus were properly admini; 
tered, I think there is very little more to be done 1 
transfer the land from the landlord to the tenant. 

„ opinioii that enough has bee 

done to facilitate the transfer of the land from tl 
landlord to the tenant? — Enough has been done ; 
the landlords would only accept a fair price. Thei 
fe* m y view 13 ^at with regar 
to this district, the West if we got as much mine 
as they expended m relief works and no permaner 

• W Y 0u]d , , g0 a ? or, g wa y to settle tl 

West if ithe West could get its share of the bonm 
some four or five millions, before it is all- gone ; I thin 
you could settle the Western problem with this four c 
five milliona 


3728. Do you mean by offering higher inducement,, 
to the landlords ?-I do. For a certain class of Tn? 

I would give for the grass lands a higher bonus ami 
for land for the Congested Districts Board a higher 
bonus. 

The Chairman. — I think we had better leave for the 
moment the question of the bonus. 

3729. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnbu..— O n the system of ' 
decadal reductions, and the benefits of the system and 
the average instalments payable under that system 
is it not a fact that the longer the period of redemn’. 
tion the smaller will 'be the annuity to be paid ?— That 


3730. Therefore, when one is discussing the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of that system it is a question 
of whether it is good policy to have a large payment 
at the start and reserve the smaller payment for 
the end of the term ? — Yes, that is the question. 

3731. Did that system come in with the Act of 
1896 ? — Yes, I think it was in 1896. But the Act of 
1896 made provision not only for purchasers under 
that Act, but for the purchasers under previous Land 
Acts. They have got the advantages of that Act, and 
these tenants have now got decadal reductions. Pro- 
ceeding with the Costello estate, there could be no 
doubt whatsoever, it was the feeling of ownership in 
the land that stimulated them to produce such strik- 
ing results. When I questioned them as to how they 
had improved so much since they purchase, they in- 
variably gave the same answer : “ The land is now 
our own.” They appeared surprised that anyone 
should ask the question, as if there could be any other 
reason than the one they gave — “ The land is now 
our own.” A similar state of things exists on the pro- 
perties bought by the Board. The Dillon tenants have 
made more improvements for the last six years than 
for the previous sixty years. The same is true of the 
Port Royal, the Leonard, the Strong, and the other 
estates bought by the Board. A most gratifying pro- 
gressive activity is showing itself everywhere once 
the people find they are owners of their own land. 
Under the magic spell of peasant proprietary holdings 
that were looked upon as uneconomic are so improved 
that many of them ore now becoming economic. This 
spirit will continue to grow. They will not grudge 
their labour when they know the land is their own, 
and the more labour expended on the land, the more 
comfortable the general public must be. 

3732. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The general public 
means, I suppose, the families of the smallholders?— 
I mean shopkeepers, and all the rest who will benefit 
by the improved condition of the labouring man. I 
look upon land purchase as the first step that should 
be taken on behalf of the small farmers in Con- 
naught. Until the whole of the land is owned by 
the people the Western problem will not be solved. 
The whole province should be scheduled as congested, 
and the Board should get power to take over at a fair 
price any land that may remain unsold in the province 
after 31st December, 1907, and they should also get the 
option of buying any grass land that the landlords 
may wish to part with in the meantime. The pur- 
chase of the grass lands by the Board is the one and 
only chance for the settlement of the land problem 
in the West. If graziers and shopkeepers are allowed 
to buy the grass land over the heads of the small 
farmers, congestion will be perpetuated, and the poor 
man will never again have any chance of getting a 
few acres of good land, which, if added to his small 
patch, would render it economic. He must still re- 
main in the bogs, whilst the grass land at his door, 
and from which himself or his father may perhaps 
have been evicted, is given over to the grazier. The 
State should not lend money for this purpose. If 
the Board do not get the grass lands how can they 
hope to effect any permanent improvement in the 
condition of the poor tenants on a wretched estate 
adjoining. Unless the Board have grass lands for 
enlargement of small holdings or migration, there 
seems little hope for the tenants living on small 
mountain holdings or on reclaimed bog. The land 
in most of the congested districts is unable to main- 
tain its population, and the people therein must 
either get some additional land or emigrate or be- 
come paupers. Through the land alone, so far as I 
can see, must be sought the means of permanently 
improving their condition. If the grass lands be not 
now acquired by the Board on reasonable terms we 
have congestion stereotyped for ever. In this con- 
nection I would respectfully suggest that the time 
has come for reconsidering the question of the bonus. 
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Tf » bonus of 20 per cent, were given to the land- ber of them would be placed in a position of being 2j igo®. 
lords for the grass lands, if bought by the Board for able to eke out a living. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 


1 reement of holdings or migration purposes, it 3742. You will admit that when you suggest that Rev. Denis 
6 la I believe, have a very considerable influence. you should schedule Connaught you are concerned O’Hara, f.p. 
W °W33 The Chairman. — I doubt whether the question with only the Connaught question. You suggest 
f the' allocation of the bonus comes within the scope that the difficulty of Donegal and Kerry and 
f our inquiry ? — I think it was said in the reference, other parts of the country that we have heard of, 

“What changes in the law or administration are like the Glens of Antrim, have to be dealt with in a 
V? fifialine with the problem of congestion.” different fashion? — Yes, in a different fashion. As 

-rssasKr, sssis , 4fti , sasir [ ** ^ 


Problem of congestion,” should be considered. 
p 3735. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it among the 


3744. It is, in fact, the tenant’s price? — Not ex- 


3735. Most itev. ur. y • .Sj actly what the tenant might fix, but what he could 

inducements that ought to be offered to the landlords tQ ■ 

in this case?— I think it would .be la great inducement 3745 . Supposing what the tenant can aflord to 
to the landlords to part with their grass lands if t y g | ve ig not the same ag t he landlord can afford to sell 
got a higher bonus. ,, T at? — What I mean, what I have in my mind 

3736. The Chairman. Very great? I think land- ig tilis j think, for the grass lands, they 

lords who have grass lands should get an additional WQuld . a high price if they got twenty- 

bonus, as an inducement to part with these lands. fi ve years purchase of the valuation, or twenty-three 

you gave 20 per cent, bonus for the grass land they or twenty-four years, and twenty per cent, bonus ; if 

might be induced to come to terms with the Board. I t] t that j think the landlords ought to be fairly 
certainly should not pay any bonus from the State to satl ’ , sfi ° d w ith it. 

the landlord who wished to sell his grass land to any 3746 . Tou would not lay down any fixed number of 
private individual. TIT1 , , years’ purchase and say that is sufficient in all cases 


private individual. 


• ,, _ . years’ purchase and say that i» diuuuuiu m <ui 

3737. Sir Antony MAoDoNNELL.-What do you te sati £ fy a reasonable landlord?— I am sorry to sav 

ean by a private individual . I mean a grazier. that on both sides people might be inclined to think 


i by a private individual? — I mean a grazier. 


The bonus would be for grass land sold to the Estates t]lat there is not much reason. The landlords think that 

Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board tor the tenants have no reason, and the tenants think the 

improvement purposes. landlords have less reason. The landlords have be- 

3738. Sir John Colomb.— On the grass farms, come most unreasonable since the Act of 1903. Be- 

would you stop the operation of the Act by the f ore that they were willing to sell at less prices than 

Estates Commissioners in the sale to tenants of grass jjow, along with the bonus. 

farms? — Yes. As an addition to the price the land- 3747. If a landlord is deriving a certain income 


lord would get four or five years’ purchase on the from grass land, and the price which is offered by 
bonus. If the West could get four or five millions of the Board for re-sale to the tenants does not return 


the bonus before it is all gone, I think it would settle him 
the question. that 

3739. Is it not simply a case of how the landlord temp 


him an equivalent income, how do you suggest 
that the difficulty should be got over. You are con- 
templating compulsory purchase ; do you suggest that 
the landlord should be compelled to sell where he is 


3739. Is it not simply a case of how the landlord templating compulsory purchase ; do you suggest that 

goes out, whether, without or with the bonus, the the landlord should be compelled to sell where he is 

landlord retires into private life with less or the going to lose income by it?— Well, I don’t know that 
same income which he had before? Is not that the there would be anything wrong even in suggesting 

whole question ? — It is the whole question from the that. If a landlord bought, years ago I don t see why 

landlord point of view. If a bonus of 20 per cent. the State should not step in and say to him : Now, 

were given to the landlord for the grass land, if you have been so long getting such a rent, and it is 

bought by the Board for enlargement of holdings or necessary for the good of the public— the happiness of 
migration purposes, it would, I believe, have con- the larger number— that we should take over this land, 

siderable influence in inducing them to come to terms We will give you a fair price for it, and there must 

with the Board. There certainly should be no bonus be an independent tribunal that would fix what would 
given by the State to the landlord who wishes to sell ^e the fair purchase money. 

Si. grailand to any private individual. 3748 Wh.t i. the Jfayj betoem that and 

* „ _ _ J * 1Tr , .. . , spoliation ; what is the difference between that 

3740. The Chairman. — When you say the whole and anyone coming to any owner of any property and 
province of Connaught ought to be scheduled, saying : I want what you possess for public purposes, 
what course would you adopt with regard to and j am going to take it even if it means a dead loss 


lis grass land to any private individual. 3748 What is the difference between that and 

* „ _ _ r .. . , spoliation ; what is the difference between that 

3740. The Chairman. — When you say the whole and anyone coming to any owner of any property and 

province of Connaught ought to be scheduled, saying : I want what you possess for public purposes, 

what course would you adopt with regard to and j am going to take it even if it means a dead loss 
Donegal and parts of Munster ?— I think the to you ?_The State acts on that principle that I lay 
Western problem is beyond and distinct from down . In the matter of railways, should they con- 

all the other areas,, such as Donegal or Kerry. s j der jt necessary to make a railway through a dis- 
It would demand distinct treatment. The West trict they fix on a body that will decide the compen- 
is difierent from all the other areas, and they gation for the i and i ord . 

have circumstances you do not find m the West. We 3749. But that is done by arbitration ?— Yes, by 


have circumstances you do not find in the West. We 3749. But that is done by arbitration ?— Yes, by 
have, in the West, these grass lands, and they have arbitration, but there is a final authority to fix the 
not, in general, so much grass land. I would con- Eum . The landlord will try to get as much as he can. 
aider to that extent I .was right in talking about the Very well then, you must have some tribunal that will 
Dillon tenants. I think we don’t want so much ibe sum ; if you say compulsion is necessary ; if 
land as Mr. Doran appeared to think we would. you sayj as j think everyone will admit — except you 
Between Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway, we have want to perpetuate congestion, you must let them 
quite enough land for the wants of Connaught, that have some outlet, and you must give them grass lands, 
is if the people get the land that is available,, and if jf grass lands are to be given the landlord will expect 

the non-residential holdings over £25 valuation are an exorbitant sum, and the tenant will be inclined to 

acquired by the Board for the purpose of sharing say he ought to get a low price. There must be a 

among the tenants. If that were done, I believe you public tribunal to say : “ This grass land is necessary 

would go a long way towards settling the Western f 0 r the people who are living in wretchedness. There 
problem. are SO me of your tenants that you did nothing for. 

3741. So far as the congested condition of Con- Either do something for them yourself or we will' do 
naught is concerned, you think that if you something for them, and as you are not willing to do 
give the Board power to acquire the grass anything we must step in. We won t agnm as to the 

land in Connaught itself, you could settle the question amount, but let a tribunal be fixed to decide that, 

without having to go out of Connaught itself?— I 3750. When you say they have done nothing for 

think it would settle it for many yeaTS. You could the tenants, will you give us instances of that, 
not settle it for ever. You could settle it, certainly, I understand that you found your justification for 
for twenty-five years — for another generation. Of compulsion, to some extent at any rate, on e eory 
course, I am not going to say it would be settled that nothing has been done by the landlords for the 

altogether. Something further would be left to be tenants. We are not talking of Aarit^le feeling, 

done, but you would not be troubled with the problem but of what people axe obliged to da What under 
as you have been, for the last twenty-five years-the the dual system, have the. landlords been sup- 

problem of the poverty of the people. The great num- posed to do for the tenants which they have not done ? 
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Kev. Denis 3751. Don’t take an indulgent landlord, but keep 

O'Hara, p.p. to the strict law? — Well, take a landlord; there are 
certain relations between landlord and tenant ; he 
surely ought to be anxious to see the tenants fairly 
welt off, if it was only on selfish grounds. But if he 
never comes near them. Now, on this Dillon estate 
there was not one of the three or four thousand 
tenants ever saw the face of Lord Dillon, and Lord 
Dillon never saw them or spent a shilling on the 
estate. The. agent went and collected every year a 
certain amount. Lord Dillon didn't mind 

3752. Then, is absenteeism sole cause of com- 
plaint ? — No, I don’t mind absenteeism, the local men 
are just as bad. 

3752a. What is tho fault of the local men? — The 
local men try to extract money just the same as the 
absentee, and the fact of being resident, to my mind, 
does not benefit the tenants very much. Some of the 
resident gentry don’t spend very much, and haven’t 
very many employed round their demesnes. 

3753. Let me understand. You said that the land- 
lords did nothing for their tenants. Does it come to 
this, that when you say they did nothing you mean 
that they did too much, that they extracted rent 
when they ought not to have done so? — I mean that 
they did nothing to ameliorate or improve the condition 
of the tenant. Extracting money did not improve the 
condition. The English landlord, as far as I know, and 
I have been speaking to some English tenants, took an 
interest in the tenant and built his house and made 
fences where they were to be made, and gave him a 
chance, and the man knew what he had, whereas an 
Irish landlord won’t. I could give you instances, but 
it is ancient history now, of harsh treatment by 
landlords of tenants who tried to improve their 
holdings — shunting them from one place to another, 
after they built a house in one place, sending them 
to another, and so on. 

3754. The English system is so different from the 
Irish, that you cannot quote the behaviour of an Eng- 
lish landlord towards his tenants as any comparison 
with what ought to be done in this country — the 
system of tenure is entirely different? — The Irish 
system is different from other systems all over the 
world. 

3765. Well, it is sufficient to say that it is different 
from the English system, .and it is not much help your 
saying that an English landlord does this and that 
towards his tenant, because the tenure under which 
the tenants hold the land is entirely and absolutely 
different. There he builds a farmhouse and keeps it 
up. It was never suggested since the Land Acts, that 
a landlord should either build or maintain an Irish 
farmhouse? — Whether it was suggested or not he 
never did it. 

3756. Would you suggest that an Irish landlord 
ought to do that ; woula you say that an Irish land- 
lord ought to spend money upon a farmhouse? — No; 
and I think that at this hour of the day a sugges- 
tion of that kind is out of the question. The only 
thing that I suggest is, let us get rid of the system ; 
there is no use in suggesting anything else. With 
the whole country in the condition it is, there is only 
one remedy. Suggesting anything of that kind 
would not be practical. 

3757. What are the delinquencies of the landlords 
you refer to, on which you base your justification 
for compulsory purchase?— It is not the delin- 
quencies exactly. I take now the indulgent 
landlord, if you like, who has small holdings 
on his property. I say there is as much necessity for 
compulsion there at present as anywhere else. You 
have to take the condition as you find it The pre- 
sent condition of the tenants of Ireland in the con- 
gested districts is bad and wretched as could be. if 
the State wants to do anything to benefit those people 
th»y mil have to look round and se» low they can do 
it, and look to the happiness of the largest number 
and, as m the other Land Bills, they appointed a 
tribunal to fix the amount the tenant should pay in 
«mt They didn’t leave it to the landlord himself. 
That may have been thought by some of them at the 
time to have been near confiscation, but the 
landlords now admit, most of them, that it 
was fair. When the tenants wanted fixity of 
tenure, fair rent, and free sale, that was scouted ; 
but the landlords now admit that that was onlv a 
reasonable thing for the Irish tenant to ask. I say, 


with all respect to this Commission, if T 

«>*. that as this land is now av«il„klA„ SU R' 


time, most of it, belonged to those people nr 
fathers, it is only fair that they should get it 
and that a tribunal should assign the terras on W X 
they should get it. c “ 

3758. What tribunal do you suggest ?— Well t 
would be satisfied with any tribunal the State would 
say ; either the Land Commission or any body th 
State would consider a final court of appeal to fix 
what would be a reasonable price for landlord and 
tenant. 

3759. In the event of non-agreement as to price it 
should be possible to refer to a tribunal— you surest 
the Land Commission ? — It is quite certain there will 
be disagreements, and there must be some court of 
appeal the same as for the fixing of rents, or for 
acquiring lands for railways. 

3760. Is it certain that there will be disagreements? 
The Congested Districts Board purchase an enormous 
amount of land on the voluntary system ? — I say in 
most cases, when you go to compulsion, the landlord 
will at once begin to think that now is an opportunity 
he ought to take advantage of, and he will ask an 
exorbitant price. 

3761. Why? — Because he thinks he may have an 
opportunity of getting it. 

3762. You mean that he thinks the tribunal or 
arbitrator will give it to him, or something like it? 
— He may think he will get better terms by going 
to the Court of Appeal. 

3763. Then you think the effect of giving com- 
pulsory powers to the Board would immediately be to 
induce the landlords to increase their prices ?— Well, 
I think that as the Act of 1903 has that effect, pro- 
bably compulsion would also have a similar effect, 
and I find as a member of the Board that we cannot 
get grass lands at a reasonable price at present. If 
you don’t appoint a tribunal to fix the prices it is 
plain you won’t get them. The Board want the 
grass lands, and there is no use in buying congests 
wretched holdings if they have no grass lands to give 
them, if they have nothing to fall back upon, ana if 
they cannot get the land at their doors. If the Board 
say — “this is the full value,” and we have no desire 
to ask them for less than the full value, and if the 
landlords say — “ It is not the full value,” there must 
be a tribunal to decide the real value. 

3764. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — W ere you present 
when Mr. Doran gave his evidence ? — For part of the 
time. 

3765. He divided the province of Connaught into 
three zones : the zone along the sea coast and the 
central zone, and then a zone in the east of Con- 
naught, and then he stated that the enlargement of 
the noldings in the coast zone was impracticable, be- 
cause there was no untenanted land in that part of 
the world as a rule to be added on to the holdings, 
and he also stated that the migration of people from 
that zone was impracticable — that the people would 
no go ? — I think so too. 

3766. Do you agree in those two things?— I agree 
that the people along the coast are most likely to 
remain there, because they have opportunities that 
the inland people have not. 

3767. Then he went on to say that the hope of relief 
of the position there lay in the promotion of fisheries 
and the encouragement of industries? — That is quite 
right. I agree that as a rule the people 
along the coast will not migrate. An odd one, of 
course, may be got, but we" are speaking generally 
now, and what he says, in my opinion, is quite correct. 

3768. Going on to the central zone he said there* was 
also, as a rule, no untenanted land available for toe 
enlargement of holdings there, and he also stated 
that it was in his opinion impracticable to get 
people to migrate from that zone— do you agree with 
that? — They won’t be so much inclined to migrate 
from that zone as from the outer zone, but still they 
are more ready to migrate from it than from the 
maritime zone. 

3769. But on the whole he said there was a strong 
disinclination to migrate from that zone, and he said 
that there also the hope of the alleviation of the 
situation lay in the promotion of industries, and in 
that intensive cultivation of the farms to which you 
have referred as producing these good results on the 
Dillon estate. Then there was the third zone, and 
he said that was the zone in which the advantage 
could be gained by increasing the size of the holdings 
and by migration ? — I agree with that. 
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■W70 Then he supplemented that by saying that in 
uJ whole of the County Mayo there was no more 
th tenanted land than would suffice for the enlarge- 
ment of the holdings in the last zone-do you agree 
that?— I don’t agree entirely with that, if my 
tew be correct that the people can make out of their 
holdings under a proper system of cultivation more 
than he appears to think. I think, therefore, you 
don’t want so much land for enlargement as he 

BUggests-^ut at all events you generally agree that in 
that zone improvement by the enlargement of holdings 
is practicable ?— That is the zone in which it is most 

*”377(2*1)0 you agree with his statement that in the 
County Mayo you will not find untenanted land to a 
lareer extent than is necessary in the case of the hold- 
ines in that zone?— I think that you will find m 
Mayo nearly as much land— between Mayo and Ros- 


3773. Don’t refer to Roscommon just now? — There 
is scarcely as much land in Mayo. 

3774. Then you would broach Roscommon ! — 1 would 
broach Roscommon. 

3775. You would have enough lands then m Ros- 
common and Mayo taken together for the relief of 
the congestion in the West which can be relieved by 
the increase of the holdings? — In those two counties, 
yes, I believe so. 

' 3776. Let us come on to the question of compulsion. 
You want to get hold of the land ? — Yes. 

3777. At the present time you have bidding for that 
land both the Congested Districts Board and the 
Estates Commissioners ? — Yes. 

3778. Do you think it a desirable arrangement that 
these two Boards should be competing with each other? 
No. I think it is very undesirable. I think that the 
West should be given over to one body. 

3779. You think that the question of land purchase 
in the West should be given over to one body ? — Yes. 
That is my view. 

3780. Have you any information as to the compara- 
tive prices which have been paid for untenanted land 
by the Congested Districts Board and the Estates 
Commissioners ? — I know what the Congested Districts 
Board have paid, but I have not any knowledge re- 
garding the other. Of course I have a general know- 
ledge, but I would not say that it is accurate. I have 
the ordinary knowledge that people have. 

3781. Would you be disposed on getting possession 
of these untenanted lands to respect the holdings that 
had been bought by tenant purchasers, even if they 
were above £25 valuation ? — No, I think we must treat 
all alike. 

3782. Would you respect them if they were below 
£25 valuation? — I might come down a little lower 
than £25. I think you might come down to £15 on 
the non-residential holdings. The man who bought 
the £25 holding — even when there is no question of 
disturbing him — is a landlord now in the same sense 
as the owner, and I would put him in the same class 
whether he is a tenant purchaser or what used to be 
called a landlord. You must treat them all in the 
same way if you are going to solve the problem of 
congestion in the West. 

3783. Would you exclude from the compulsory pur- 
chase which you advocate resident tenant purchasers no 
matter what the valuation of the holdings is ? — That is 
a large question. I think in Scotland the crofters have 
a right where a man owns more than £100 worth of 
land to step in ; but I think where a man lives on 
the holding, no doubt, he should have separate treat- 
ment from the man who is not living on it, but who 
has other means of living. 

3784. Don’t you think it would create a bad im- 
pression throughout the country if you were to expro- 
priate tenant purchasers who purchased under the 
operation of the Land Acts? — I would not be per- 
sonally in favour of expropriation except it was a 
very large matter ; I mean in the case of a man who 
was resident on the land and who was farming the 

^ was , farming it in the ordinary sense, but 
if he were grazing it I don’t know, but I might clip 
his wings perhaps a little if it did not interfere with 
what might be called amenities of the surroundings. 
There are some persons who might reasonably, and 
without any loss to themselves, give up part of the 
bought if the territory be very large. 

: Mr. Bryce. — What is the diSerence between 

a landlord and his tenant purchaser, supposing the 


landlord is treating the land in the same way as the 0c/# 2 , 1906- 
tenant purchaser is treating his? — There is no dif- — 
ference in my opinion. Rev. Den >" 

3786. You don’t draw any difference in the class?— O Kara, p.p. 
I don’t draw any difference in the class. 

3787. If a landlord is farming his land, unless it 
is very big you would not disturb him either? — No ; 
and the Act recognises that, because the landlord’s 
demesne is supposed to be excluded. 

3788. The Chairma.n — S uppose the landlord had 
got a lot of grass land in his possession, and was 
farming that would you propose compulsorily acquir- 
ing that gentleman’s land? — Yes, but the landlords 
as a rule have a good deal of grass land which they 
let in grazing, and. that, I think, might reasonably 
be expected to be given over. 

3789. Is it usually let on the eleven months’ system ? 

— Yes. 

3790. Sir Antony MacDonneli,. — T here are three 
classes in possession of the grass lands, as far as I 
understand it. There is the landlord who buys under 
the operation of the Land Purchase Act his demesne 
and his home farm, getting an advance from the State 
up to the £20,000 limit. That is class 1. There are 
non-residential tenants, tenants who buy areas of grass 
lands under the operation of the Land Purchase Acts 
and are graziers, and then there are the tenants who 
are residential and who have bought under the opera- 
tion of the Land Purchase Acts. I am anxious to 
know how you would deal with those three classes. 

Would you expropriate the landlord from any part 
of the home farm land or of his demesne which he 
has bought under the operation of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts? — What might be called his demesne I 
would not interfere with, but as regards what you 
call his home farm, if the districts surrounding him 
aro wretchedly poor, as they generally are, I think 
he would not have any great grievance if he was called 
on to surrender at a fair price what might be called 
part of the home farm. 

3791. That is to say you would undo what has been 
done within the last three years ? — I think it has not 
been done, because I think the Act of 1903 only con- 
templated the demesne. 

3792. The demesne and home farm ? — I thought the 
home farm could not be bought back. 

3793. It was a great inducement to the landlords 
to sell, and it was a very great object, or it was 
stated to be a very great object of State to keep the 
landlords who had sold in the country ? — However, I 
am not in favour of expropriating them, though I 
am not much enamoured of them ; but I thought it 
was only for the demesne that the State allowed the 
advance of £20,000 or one-third of the purchase money. 

. 3794. So you regard in no way as sacrosanct every 
farm purchased under the Land Purchase Act ? — No. 

I think they should be all treated alike. 

3795. Would you be surprised to hear that it would 
create an extremely bad effect in the country generally 
if tenant purchasers were expropriated? — No doubt 
it will have a bad effect on the very small class who 
don’t want to be interfered with, but with the healthy 
public opinion I don’t think it will have a bad effect 
at all. 

3796. As regards the basis upon which compulsion, 
if adopted, would be carried out, would you have 
regard to the basis of the land conference proposals, 
namely, that the landlord should be given his net 
income and a reasonable rate of interest given in 
addition as compensation for disturbance? — I am 
afraid I would not go the whole length. Of late 
years the net income of the landlord has been better 
than before for the simple reason that the tenants 
have been trying to pay punctually in the hope of 
having their land bought out. 

3797. Might I ask you to develop that? — The 
tenants have been paying more punctually of late 
under the impression that they would soon be peasant 
proprietors, and if they were put out of their holdings 
they would lose a great deal now, and therefore they 
try to stick on to the land and try to pay punctually. 

3798. Have rents been raised? — No, not raised, but 
they have been paid more punctually. 

3799. That does not affect the matter, does it ? — It 
does, because it affects the basis of his net income — you 
are talking of his gross income ? 

3800. No, the net income. The rental minus bad 
debts and cost of collection? — In the past the land- 
lords lost a good deal on account of bad debts. The 
tenants did not pay as punctually as they do now. 

The net income was a good deal smaller then than it 

21 * 
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lias been for some years past, especially since the Act 
of 1903, which has had a great effect on the small 
holder in making him hope one day to be an owner, 
and he will now make any sacrifice rather than fall 
into arrears, so that in practice where there were 
arrears before you have not those arrears now. 

3801. Does that question of small holders or tenants 
arise in reference to grass farms ?— No, but in 
reference to the question of the net income of the 
landlord. 

3802. Net income from his grass farms ? — I thought 
you were talking about his net income from his 
rental. 

3803. I was talking of the acquisition of grass lands? 
— I believe that the graziers have been paying too 
much in the past in the hope that the State would 
advance the money to buy them out. 

3804. To them ? — Yes ; they have been paying too 
high a rent in the belief that they would be able one 
day to buy out the lands. 

3805. If they were paying too high a rent would not 
the advance bv the State to them be calculated with 
reference to that rent? — It may or may not. 

3806. And consequently the grazier is paying a high 
rent in order that he may be let in for a high price? — 
Graziers since 1896 have got possession of grass lands 
and have bought them out. The State has advanced 
the money. My contention is the State should not 
advance any money to graziers when the land is wanted 
for the enlargement of small holdings. The graziers 
are generally the shrewdest people in the district. The 
grazier has the hope of buying out his own farm along 
with the rest, and in consequence of that he is pre- 
pared to give a higher rent per year, because then he 
will get it at a much less rent when he buys it. 

3807. He is prepared to pay a higher rent per year 
in order that his claim to purchase may be recognised ? 
— Quite so. 

3808. In purchasing grass lands would you proceed 
upon the basis of the rent which the landlord receives 
or would you separate the landlords double interest, 
the interest of the occupant and the interest of the 
landlord over and above ?— I would go on the value of 
the land and would not go on the rent that the grazier 
is paying. I do not think it would be fair for the rea- 
sons I have given to go on the rent which the grazier 
was paying. 

3809. Then you would go on the ground of the fair rent 
which the land would bring if it were converted into 
tillage?— Yes, or if you were to take Griffith’s valua- 
tion as a rule and give a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase on that valuation. 


. 3810. would by that means reduce the landlord’s 
income very considerably, would you not?— In some 
cases you would. In other cases you would not. 

3811. If the landlord, had been in the habit of re- 
coivmg, say, £500 from a grazing farm for ten years 
and that the valuation of that was £300, as it well 

w ould you give the landlord a multiple of 
the £300 and not of the £500?-You are adding an 
inducement of twenty per cent, in the first place. 

3812. We are coming to that?— Then I hold that 
where a grazier has it for a great many years there is 
not such a difference between the valuation and the 

f Wo ^ d suggest, and in- any event when 
estates— it is a thorny problem— 
lo °^ to the value of the land. 
ti™/ 1 ; J 1 ®*® / ou . compare two things, the valua- 
r f, nt which is paid. The valuation was 

*»'* be . 

Jr. Sw'Tss.s’ffi a? “ 


take into account the fact that he has the • 
terest. UIU6 m- 

3818. For the tenant’s interests you would „• , 
the ordinary price of from eighteen to VtSM m 
years’ purchase, and for the landlord’s intemfi 6 
would give Mm sometMng between ten and TJ, 0U 
years’ purchase ?— Oh, no, I would give him d, twdve 
age price before 1903 of grass land in the dririkt &Ver j 
I would give him a bonus of twenty per wit 

3819. Leave the bonus for a moment You J 

the price for compulsory acquisition on a rent wV i 
does not exist at all at the present time?— If . trib i 
were not appointed in wMch both sides would h»« 
fidence I would suggest wra ' 

3820. I am ooming to the tribunal. I assume n. * 

there would be a tribunal. I only want to W ijj 
is your basis for estimating the fair rent before 
could place it before the tribunal?— The basis I would 
go on would be the value of the land. uia 

, 3821. Which, as I understand, would not be the 

that is paid 1 — -Not the rent that is paid. en 

3822. But the rent winch you think ought to U 
paid ?— Which ought t-o be paid. For instance, L son <! 
cases where lands were sold under the 40th section ths 
graziers got the land the same as the other ordinary 
tenants, and those graziers throughout the country have 
been hoping that they will get similar terms. 

3823. In regard to the bonus you propose that it 
should be twenty per cent. ? — Yes. 

3824 You know there is a sum of twelve millions 
given for bonus? — Yes. 

3825. So that if you were to give twenty per cent for 
the compulsory purchase of grass lands in the West of 
Ireland you would be withdrawing it from landlords in 
the remaining parts of Ireland?— I think where land- 
lords in Leinster are getting twenty-four and twenty- 
five years’ purchase it appears to be a monstrous thing 
that the State should give them twelve per cent of 
a bonus when the western problem is still unsolved. 
If the State gave four or five millions of the bonus b* 
fore it is all gone Connaught would be settled. 

3826. Whether twenty-four or twenty-live years’ pur- 
chase is a fair price or not is a matter that depends on 
the character of the soil and the agreement between 
the landlord and the tenant. It is a perfectly volun 
tary transaction ? — I think if the State is going to deal 
with the congestion in the west it should look at how 
it can be done with the least loss to themselves. There 
is a bonus voted of twelve millions, and I hold that 
the west is entitled, as up to the present it has got the 
least, to its share ; but at the rate at which things 
have been going on it will be all gone, and the west 
will get nothing. 

3827. Would it not occur to you that the problem in 
the west should be dealt with independently and speci- 
ally, and that the landlords throughout the rest of Ire- 
land should not he mulcted because you want to im- 
prove the condition of people in the west. They have 
not _ contributed to the depression in the west of Ire- 
land ? — My view is they have contributed. 

3828. The landlords throughout the rest of Ireland? 
—Yes ; the lands in the west of Ireland are being more 
highly rented than the lands in other places, and there- 
fore to that extent they have contributed. 

3829. Mr. Bbyce. — W hat Sir Antony asked was did 
you consider that the landlords in the rest of Ireland 
had contributed to the depression in the west?— I 
thought it was the landlords in the west of Ireland he 
said. 

. 3830. Sir Antony MacDonnel. — My point was this: 
if you have to relieve congestion in the west, in Con- 
naught, you ought to direct your attention to that 
and adopt means wMch will not react injuriously upon 
persons in the rest of Ireland? — Quite right. I fully 
agree with that. 

3831. Where the landlord is compulsorily expro- 
priated don’t you think he is entitled to compensation 
for disturbance ?— ' Yes. To some extent. 

3832. That is the rule when land is acquired by rail- 
way companies and other bodies. A certain percentago 
on the fair price which is fixed is allowed the landlord 
as compensation ? — And in some cases they do not allow, 
as much as landlords are expecting now, even for land 
for railways. 

3833. But the principle was accepted? — Yes, and the 
twenty per cent. I suggest goes a long way to meet that 
principle. 

3834. So that if there was compulsory expropriation 
you. would accept the principle of some compensation ? 

Yes, I would accept the principle No doubt it has 
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lw „_. v„en accepted, but I think the twenty per cent, 
tonus should more than compensate thean for the com- 


1 the position of M 2> 1906 . 


there are very few landlords who are ii 

being able to invest at four per cent. — — . 

3847. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— But it is not ne- Rev. Denu 
cessary under recent legislation that the proceeds of 0 Hare, re- 
sale should be invested in trustee securities ; are 
there not other securities? — Yes, and as far as we read 
every day there are ; but even if it be necessary to 
change the law I don’t see why the rights of the land- 
lord should- be considered more than anybody else s. 

If he invests money in a bank and the shares go down 
he has to put up with the loss of it, and if he thi nk s be- 
cause he is an Irish landlord he is to get a gilt-edged 
security I don't see why the State should secure him. 

3848. Sir John Colomb. — In connection with the his- 
tory of the land question in Ireland have you present 
in your mind the operation of the Incumbered Estates 
Court Act of 1850 ? — Yes. 

3849. Was not that an Act of Parliament having 
the deliberate object of inducing people to buy 
land in Ireland and to use it as a commercial com- 
modity and to bring capital into the country? — I don’t 
know what the object was, but they have not succeeded 
in that object. 

3850. Are you aware that that was the object? — Yes, 

I read a little of the history of the Landed Estates 
Act. , , 

3851. Was not the effect of that to cause land to 
pass out of the hands of the old landlord class into 
the hands of Irishmen, who by their industry and 

an muucomcuu ■«.*—— — ~ ,, krWA Wu thrift had acquired capital in trade business or pro- 
to say that there is one portion of millions fessions?— I thought it was passed for the purpose of 

special treatment, and that out of that twelve millions saf rdi tie |> oney oi i ris h landlords rather than 
they will apportion a certain amount to it. for facilitating the sale to small men who made money. 

3839. Would not that be breaking faith with the * aware q{ ^ fact that it did throw the 


pU 3ffiT' The Chairman. — Do you suggest that the 
riav the compensation for disturbance;— 
Jl’tkt oat oY-the taelve millioas beloio 
ttl. «U goal part ol it should bo applied to the oon- 
Ssted diftriets. I am not speatag of tho West alone, 
'fut I would say that twelve millions would solve con- 

MicDomimi.-The bonon *as 
•ben as an inducement to the landlords to sell? I be- 
£eve it was given principally as an inducement to 

"^3837? You may take it from me it was net. It was 
.riven as a °eneral inducement to the landlords to sell 
S the object of working the Land Purchase Acts ; 
™ that in concentrating the bonus on the west of lre- 
W you will deprive landlords in the rest of Ireland 
of that inducement: what will tenants elsewhere say 
L, that?— The whole of Ireland recognises that the 
•western problem is a very special one, and if we axe 
seeking to bring to an end ydiat is a disgrace to 
-civilisation we must face it and deal with it 

3838 I am entirely with you, but the relief of coa- 
.gestion in the west ought not to be carried out at the 
exnense of the tenants and landlords in. the rest of Ire- 
Und?— I think the State that voted twelve millions as 
inducement to landlords to sell has a perfect right 


landlords in the rest of Ireland?— I dont think it 
would, because the landlords have not up to this 
accepted the inducement, and it is not to be held out 

°3840. r 'Mr. Kavanagh.— If you took away the bonus 
from the rest of Ireland would not that stop purchase 
at once in those parts of Ireland? — I think the land- 
lord who gets twenty-three or twenty-four years pur- 
chase should get no bonus. He is as well ofi as now. 


3852. Are you aware of the fact that it did tl 
land of Ireland in large quantities into the court, and 
the land was largely disposed of to those Irishmen 
who in trade business or professions had acquired 
money and then put it into land ? — All I am aware of 
is that as far as I have read the land legislation at 
that time was meant to protect and safeguard the 
money of the landlords, and that it got the land into 
court for the purpose. 

3853. Are you aware that the general effect was to 


SanEX-S W**™ JW pambme Wlmd. 

are only selling to bring in their present net income. hnainew* or the n: 

— In some few instances that may be the case, but i 
think the net income has increased of late. Undoubt- 
edly as regards the net income on most of the estates 
in Connaught in years past there was a great difference 
between that and the gross. 

3842. We are talking of the whole of Ireland now. If 
you took away the bonus from the whole of the rest of 
Ireland you would stop purchase ? — I don’t mean to 
take it away entirely, but if it he allowed to go at the 
rate at which it has been going it will be all gone and 
the Connaught problem -mil be still there. 

3843. The Chairman. — When vou hold the view that 

-I think they ought to be very glad to get it at four rents; I don t see why the law should now insist 


people who had succeeded in trade business or the pro- 
fessions, into the possession of these lands in Ireland ? 
— I am aware of it because the landlords had to part 
with their properties. The tenants were supposed to 
be extravagant, but the landlords were more so. 

3854. These properties changed hands and were 
acquired on the faith of the guarantee of Parliament; 
was not that so ? — Yes. 

3855. Do you not see that Parliament could not now, 
without stultifying itself, ignore the rights of owner- 
ship of land?— If that be so, and we apply that law, 
the landlord who bought in the Landed Estates Court, 
and paid a certain amount, say, £1,000, the first thing 


I think they ought to be very glad to get 
per cent., and I don’t personally see that the landlords’ 
Tights are any more sacred than any other rights. 

3844. Do you mean by that that you calculate the 
investment of the bulk sum at four per cent. ? — Yes: 

3845. Do you know of any trustee investment at four 
per cent. ? — Every other day we axe being told in the 
columns of some of the papers that there are safe 
securities at that rate. 

3846. Have you ever heard of a trustee security at 
four per cent. ? — Unfortunately I have not much ex- 
perience myself. 

The Chairman. — I am told that 
trustee securities which will produce 
and a quarter per cent. 

Mr. BnvcE. — At present prices you can get some to 
return you more than three and a quarter per cent., 
but you cannot reckon on it, and you certainly cannot 
get any to return you four. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — You cannot average on large sums 
more than three and a quarter per cent. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It must be remembered 
that Irish land is not a trustee security either. 


The Chairman. — But the point is, when a landlord 
sells an estate under the Land Purchase Acts and that 
estate is entailed that money has to be invested i: 


on that man getting a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase on the rental that he himself fixed at the in- 
creased figure. 

3856. I am not talking of the individual but of the 
policy of the Acts of Parliament; and jou admit 
that .that Act of Parliament was in effect to entice 
capital into Ireland ? — Yes. 

3857. Therefore it is obvious that Parliament must 
have that always in view in any legislation that takes 
place now. I want to ask you this : do you propose 
that an individual is to be under a pecuniary loss in 

cannot net carrying out a State policy without compensation by 
than three the State?— I will answer by saying if the State had 
■that in view the Land Acts of 1881 and 1903 would 
never have been passed, because you would insist that 
the landlord should get his income out of the land, and 
therefore the land laws would not be changed, and the 
tenant would be paying as high a rent as he was pay- 
ing before. 

3858. I merely put my question to you and you don t 
exactly answer it, so I will pass away from it and 
come to ask you this. You have given us such infor- 
mation on the subject of grass lands that I presume 
you have studied the question of the relation of grass 
lands and their economic value to the whole of Ire- 
land?— Yes. 


trustee security at three ami a quarter or three and a 3858 a. And you are aware that on these grass lands 
Jialf per cent., and it requires a far greater number of will be found grazing cattle from every part of Ire- 
years’ purchase than is generally supposed to return land? — Yes. • , , , , 

lum his present income. Therefore when it is ealeu- 3859. Therefore the taking up of the grass lapis and 
lated at four per cent, it is entirely erroneous, because the dividing, of them up takes away from Ireland 
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generally certain grazing that I presume is necessary ? 
— Yes. 

3860. Has it struck you that that opens a very big 
question of economic policy with regard to Ireland ? — 
That question has been put in a good many shapes 
and forms in Ireland for a number of years past, and 
it has been represented ithat if these lands were broken 
up it would be a loss to the small farmers, if the big 
graziers have not the big grass farms to fatten ; but 
my opinion is if the land be improved, as it is capable 
of improvement; that most of the people will be able 
to fatten, or if not to turn out really fat cattle at 
least to turn ithem out a good deal better than before. 

3861. Then you -disagree with Mr. Doran, who ex- 
cluded the fattening lands from any prospective inter- 
ference ? — I don’it disagree with almost anything in 
fact that Mr. Doran has said, but I say the danger he 
anticipates is not nearly so real as seems to be thought, 
because, first of all, I am confining myself entirely to 
Connaught. I am not going outside now, and I have 
no doubt, as regards the rich lands of Meath and 
elsewhere, that there is no fear of interference there, 
and I do think you need not fear that it will have that 
effect. 

3862. Then are we to interpret all your- observations 
and your general description of the policy you urge as 
confined to Connaught ? — Generally. 

3863. Then you don’t mean that the Commissioners 
should apply them in a large sense to other parts of 
Ireland? — I think where similar conditions exist in 
other parts of Ireland it would be most desirable that 
they should be applied. 

3864. Are we to itake it that your views as to what 
ought to be done are exclusively confined to Connaught 
and are not to be applied as a general principle to the 
rest of Ireland ?— My opinion is that the first duty of 
the Commission is, if possible, to try to settle 
Connaught. It is the one corner that requires special 
treatment. If the treatment be right I see no reason 
why you should not extend that treatment to similar 
districts in other paits of Ireland. • 

3865. In all you have been telling the Commission 
with reference to your past experience, you have 
in mind Connaught; you are not prepared to go 
further than Connaught?— I am prepared to go 
further, wherever there are similar conditions through- 
out Ireland. 

3866. You said just now that the fair price of land 
is what the tenant can afford to give? — Yes, because 
there is no use in planting a man on land if he is not 
able to hold it. The Board must give the land 
at the value no matter how much they pay, and then 
I tnink that the fair price the landlord should expect 
would be the value of the land and its capability of 
supporting a family under ordinary conditions. 

3867. If it is a matter of State policy it is not the 
landlord who should lose but the State ?— As far as the 
tenant is concerned he might say how happy he could 
be with either were t’other dear charmer away. We 
would be satisfied if we got the land at a reasonable 
price, and we think the State should step in and com- 
pensate. 

3868. If the State for State purposes and necessities 
takes any action that involves loss to somebody do you 
think that loss should fall upon an individual ?— No ; 
I think that the State should still, if possible, meet 
the loss, but I don’t hold that a landlord’s present rent 
from a grazier is to be taken as the basis of the number 
ot years purchase that should be given for land. I 
Eg*, 1 ? a landlord gets from a properly constituted 
tribunal which I take it will be representative of the 
State, if he gets a fair price for the land he has no 
grievance, and he has 20 per cent, of a bonus besides 
as tne compensation for compulsion. 

3869 You made a statement recently to the effect 
that the grass lands were rated very high in Griffith’s 
Valuation; did I understand you to say that?— Yes- 
in part of Connaught I think it has been considered 
on the whole that the valuation has been reasonable. 
1 think that the grass lands of Connaught have been 

£rrSoda” d ok , 5“ u the gene, ‘ i *> 

S 3870. You are quite aware that the value of every- 
connected with land was arrived at by taking the 
a ® l P. was and estimating its produce under 
“u 11 ]’ , and tIle . n value produce was 
regulated by a schedule of prices ? — Yes. 

. 3871 Have you ever had the curiosity, as you are 
so much interested in these grass land, to take the 


prices then prevailing ?— Yes ; I read them an a „ 
be willing to take the grass land ait the value anH°^ 
prices taking everything into account na tae " 

3872. Are you aware that those prices hav« k, 

enormously inflated in the interval between th« ™ i • 
of the valuation and nowi-No, I don't thS 
some cases, m oats and butter, I think the r Ju- 
lias been very much. unction 

3873. I am confining myself to grass lands tw 

is not a question of oats. I am confining mvselfT 
the foor-footed beast and the produce of the foor 
beast, and I ask you are you aware that the nri 
Griffith’s secheduled valuation as compared with nn 
are very small indeed, and if you apply the saml 
standard to those grass lands on the same schedule vm. 
will find an increase in rateable value?— You must 
take the whole thing, and especially if you are ulant 
ing tenants upon it. ^ 

3874. I am talking of Griffiths and Griffith’s grass 
lands, and I only want to get at whether you yourself 
when you expressed the opinion that the grass lands 
were fairly rated, had read that anywhere for your 
self ?— Yes, I read it recently, and saw the basis of 
the valuation on which they worked, and I think the 
tenant farmers would be satisfied with as a fair basis, 
of things as they were then ; and on the part of the 
tenants I might state, as I stated a moment ago I 
never met the tenant farmer in Ireland who was not 
anxious to buy at a fair price, and if he gets grass 
land he is willing to pay a fair price, for it, and if 
the basis of the valuation now be different, and if it 
be for the advantage of the landlord that the basis 
now will work out they will be satisfied with that 
basis. 

3875. My object was merely in consequence of your 
speaking of the rateable value of grass lands as being 
practically a fair rent. Do you adhere to that?— Yes 
I do, and I think most of the better class of landlords 
would. I know some landlords who would be willing 
to sell on that basis. 

3876. I am taking a broad basis of market values 
and I would like to ask you whether you can give me 
an illustration of any grass lands of which you know 
the rent that is paid and the rateable valuation?— I 
don’t like to give the names of landlords. 

3877. I don’t wish any names ? — I know of one land- 
lord who is receiving £3,000 or £4,000 for grass lands, 
and I know he is willing to accept twenty-four and a 
half years’ purchase on the valuation. 

3878. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — For the grass- 
land? — For the grass land. 

3879. And not for the whole estate ? — Yes ; he wishes; 
to sell both. 

3880. Sir John Colomb. — What is the rateable 
value of that land which produces £3,000 or £4,000 a 
year ? — I could not tell what is the rateable value of 
each acre of that land, but I think that in the case of 
a landlord, taking him as he is, who has to submit to- 
compulsion, and had to submit to it, whether he liked 
it or not, since the passing of the Act of 1881, there- 
should be no more difficulty in deciding now what he 
is entitled to than there was in deciding what rent the 
tenant should pay or what he should get for any land' 
required for a railway passing through his property. 

3881. Here you mention a case of a landlord ready 
to sell grass lands bringing in £3,000 or £4,000 a year 
for _ twenty-four years’ purchase; what would be the 
position if he took twenty-four years’ on the valuation f 
— That is what he has offered — on the valuation. 

3882. Mr. Beyce. — That is to say he is offering to 
take a great deal less than he is getting now? — There- 
is not so much difference in his case I think. Of 
course I must say he has tenant land besides, but it 
would mean this, that it would come to about twenty- 
six and twenty-two. 

3883. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Has he had second 
term rents fixed?— Yes, he had. 

3884. Sir John Colomb. — It is a mixed transac- 

tion ; it is an estate containing grass lands ? — Not so 
mixed as might appear. Second term rents were- 
fixed, and it would work out that in this offer of his- 
he is offering to sell the second term judicial rents 
and grass land let at £3,000 or £4,000 a year at 
twenty-four or twenty-four and a half years’ purchase 
of it on the valuation. . 

3885. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — I just want .to- clear 
up to what I understood about this part of your evi- 
dence. You refer to the system of arbitration for 
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ucauiring land for railways and other public works 
justification for the compulsory purchase of 
agricultural land for economic holdings ?— Yes. 

,005 is not it a fact that all such arbitration 
Tpsts on the principle that the owner of the property 
should be in no way injured by the transaction?— 

Be is injured to that extent, that he is deprived of 
■his land. 

3887 Is not it a fact that all arbitration rests on 
-the nrinciple that the owner deprived of his property 
shall not be injured by the transaction ?— Yes, I 
admit that ; that is, that he gets fair compensation 
•for the injury done. 

3888. If the general welfare of the State requires 
•the compulsory acquisition of a man’s property, ought 
not the State see that he is not damnified ; ought not 
the State itself, the transaction being for its benefit, to 
see that the parties, both buyer and seller, are not 
damnified?— Yes. I think it is fair. I don’t want 
to sacrifice the landlord for the good of the tenant. 

3889. Has not that always been the principle 
adopted in the compulsory purchase by the State 
from a private individual? — Yes, I think so. 

3890. Do you not then think that the fair price 
of the landlord’s interest in his land is such a sum 
as would leave him with the same income as he had 
previously received in the shape of rent? — I would 
pot go to that extent, because, as I explained to Sir 
Antony, the graziers have for years past been paying 
more for the land than it was worth. It is not but 
they know well what they are doing, they were not 
paying the real value, but they were looking to the 
prospective value of acquiring the land themselves. 

3891. From that speculative view of the tenant the 
landlord has profited? — He has. 

3892. Why should the landlord be treated 
differently from any other class that the State has 
relations with?— I don’t think they ought to be 
treated differently. They ought to be treated alike. 

3893. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would deal with the 
tenant-purchaser in the same way as you would deal 
with the landlord ?— The very same. 

3894. You would not think it fair to make the 
tenant-purchaser a loser by the transaction ?— No. 

3895. He should get what he makes out of it?— I 
think where the tenant-purchaser buys from the State 
and then the State steps in and says— “ We gave you 
so much money to buy this land ; we want the land 
now and will give you back the money,” I don’t think 
he would have very much grievance. I would apply 
the same principle to the landlord. I have no desire 
that he should be sacrificed for the good of the public 
any more than the other man. 

3896. If he happened to have bought in the Landed 


Would you think it fair to give him less than £1,000 QeU 2 , 1900 . 

now? — I think where the landlord bought untenanted — 

land he should get what he paid for it if it is taken Kev. Denis 

from him compulsorily. I think you would find few of O'Hara, r.r. 

this class however. They bought generally the tenanted 

portion and the untenanted together, and gave a bulk 

sum for both. But where the landlord bought in the 

Landed Estates Court and paid £50,000, and there 

was a rental of £2,000 a year, and the State stepped 

in and said, “ This rental is too high ; we will cut 

it down fifty per cent., to £1,000,” I don’t see why 

the landlord should get the £50,000 he paid for the 

property in the Landed Estates Court. 

3902. You would say the tenant-purchaser ought 
not to be compelled to sell at a loss? — I think so. 

3903. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In dealing with 
the question of compulsory purchase, you were asked 
about the compensation to the owner that is expro- 
priated, and, if I recollect aright, you did not think 
it right that in every case he should be secured his 
net income?— That is my view. 

3904. That is your view?— Yes, for the reasons that 
I gave you, that I did not think it represented the 
value, and I believe, as I said then, that a good many 
graziers for their own interest in the land were giving 
more per year than the land was worth. 

3905. At the same time, it is your feeling that when 
one is expropriated he should be fully paid for the 
property that is taken from him ? — Yes, that is my 
view; landlord or tenant, make no distinction be- 
tween them in any case whether it is a tenant-pur- 
chaser or landlord. 

3906. The question then, is how we are to ascertain 
the value of the property that is taken?— Yes. 

3907. You would not consider that net income in 
recent years measures that value? — No. 

3908. You consider that in recent years the net 
income is above the value of the land ? I do. 1 
believe that in years previous to 1896. for untenanted 
land the net income would fairly represent the value, 
but since 1896 I don’t think the net income repre- 
sents to the same extent the value. 

3909. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say not to the 
same extent ; probably you mean to a greater extent ! 

—Yes, but it is all the same; it does not represent 
the value. 

3910. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— When you sug- 
gest that you would leave the amount of the compensa- 
tion to an independent tribunal, you would have that 
tribunal look to the income from the land not only 
during the years that elapsed since the 1903 Act was 
passed, but also in preceding years ?— Yes. 

3911. And once a fair tribunal had determined 
what was the actual value of the ^property taken, it 


Motes Court, or’lomething like thst, you think he would b. yont view rt.t the futt priee 1» 

should got t2 same price back!-I thiol it ought to paid !-Th. full ptme stodd b. pu.d to everybody, 
•0 taken into account, the amount he made by tent and everybody should be treated alike. 


3912. Would it be some justification for the dis- 
tinction you draw between net income during the 
past couple of years and previous net income, that the 
price paid for land has gone up very considerably 
since the Act of 1903?— Yes. I could quote yon an 
instance, one instance, where it went up 100 per 

3913. With the same landlord ?— Yes. 

3914. Mr. Bryce. — G rass land? — No. 

3915. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I was taking the 
general question. In your experience of the working 
of the Congested Districts Board, has the price both 
of tenanted and untenanted land gone up?— Yes. 
We have proof of that ; of course the statements are 
made in the reports. 

3916. Is it a fact that the price of untenanted 
land has gone up more than the price of tenanted ?-- 
I think it has. 

3917. Are you aware of this, that in the admirable 
Report of the Estates Commissioners, the increase 111 
the price of tenanted land under the Act of 1903 is 
set down as forty per cent, during the past two or 
three years as compared with the preceding period of 

. five years, and fifty per cent, as compared with the 

occasion, I don’t see why it has not the right to -preceding period of two years? — Yes. I pave read 
step in on a second occasion and say, “ We will give ^ afc statement ; I have seen it in the report, 
you the present value.” . , ,, , . _ 

1»S iu h fbe P L°n'£d Ert.tS S' ,.y™for’“i!m cbf^of loivrtfth " d'Klty of “ o»iS.°in the 


■since he bought over and above the price. 

3897. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 
mean?— If a landlord bought for £1,000, and the 
first thing he did was to double the rent, and for 
twenty years he has been receiving double the former 
amount, that should lie taken into account. 

3898. You would go back to ancient history?— The 
landlords are very fond of ancient history when it 
suits them. 

3899. Mr. Kavanagh.— Suppose a landlord pur- 
chased in the Landed Estates Court a property of 
untenanted land which he had in his hands now, you 
would consider the man ought to be bought out 
compulsorily at a loss? — My answer to that is, he is 
losing already, because if the State has stepped in 
and said — “ You bought at a rental of £200 a year, 
and we reduce it to £100 a year,” his property is not 
as valuable now as when he bought it. 

3900. I am talking of land in his own hands, 
which has never been tenanted, of untenantel land ? — 
My argument would apply as strongly. If the lands 
of the tenant went down in value, the lands of the 
landlord cannot remain permanently of the same 
value. Therefore if the State stepped in on the one 
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West of Ireland, is not it a serious consideration where 
the price of land rises so high that purchase is not an 
effective means of solving the question of congestion 
at all? — Yes, that is the great difficulty. If it in- 
creases as it has increased, I do not know what would 
become of the tenant-purchasers. 

3919. You said a moment ago that you had in 
your mind an instance in which the price had risen 
very remarkably? — Yes. There is one landlord in my 
district who sold before 1903 for twelve and a half 
years’ purchase, but since 1903^-— 

3920. Mr. Bryce. — On what rents? Was it an old 
rent or a first term or second term rent? — It was an 
old rent. 

3921. But not a judicial rent ? — It was a leasehold, 
and very low, and it would be equivalent to nearly 
a second term rent. I believe it would be equivalent 
to a second term rent, and he sold at twelve and a 
half years’ purchase, but the same landlord sold land, 
adjoining, of the same quality, since 1903, at twenty- 
one and a half years’ purchase, with the twelve per 
cent, bonus, which is equivalent to twenty-four years’ 
purchase. 

3922. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Judicial rents? — 
Judicial rents. 

3923. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you heard 
in your experiences of any property in which the 
tenants ten or twelve years ago were offered their 
farms on terms which they did not accept, and on 
which property since the Act of 1903 the same tenants 
have bought their farms for a price far in excess of 
the terms originally suggested? — Yes. I know there 
are cases where they refused offers in the past, never 
accepted them, and that they gave since more than 
the landlord asked at that time. 

3924. Do you think in this case — or do you think can 
cases be ascertained in which the initial instalment 
of three and a quarter per cent, is now greater 
than the initial instalment then of four per cent, 
would have been? — Yes, I think so. 


3925. Now, notwithstanding these answers of yours, 
with reference to the increased price of land, would 
you be in favour of compulsory powers by such a 
Board as the Congested Districts Board to buy out 
not only untenanted land, but also tenanted land ?— 
K es : * would be in favour of compulsion, believing 
that, without it, it will be only patchwork in the 
west. 


3926. In other words, you seem to incline to the 
view that the Congested Districts Board or some such 
authority should have compulsory powers over 
tenanted and untenanted land throughout the west ? 
—The Congested Districts Board ought to have com- 
pulsory powers over the congested districts to get any 
land necessary for the enlargement of holdings in 
the congested districts. That is the land they ought 
to have, and most people admit that, but I go further 
of Connacht te ** com P ulsi °n over the whole 

3927. Bearing on that answer of yours, how 

wodd you get over the difficulty about the picha,. 
of then fame by tenants m cases where the owner 
had been compulsorily enpropriated !— Would you fix 
to 01 for tenants and say they had 

' V y?" 14 y ' m «<*oise compulsory powers with 
™«I 3" 1,1 oases not to w 

wminfS, m.,ch ad “ cett *“« 4 that the tenants were 
Elieif if “ c “‘ am reasonable terms !-I 

to blld S. d b 3 8 co "? , “J ,or J , “heme. Ton must go at 
ill! and treat tenants and landlords 

alike bring compulsion on both sides. No Xt it 
would be very satisfactory, aud the Board I think’ 

the mSd“o‘f U tb t' d ’? *° J hi ” *" kn °» beforehand 
w f j te ?? nts and what they would think 

?Sk L“tonIS ld ”°V ike *° 80 ^O” 4 that. Bnt 
compnlsif™ ipo” P the“S,dlS to™!?™ “ weU “ 

oomgion to bear on the other fourth I_Yes, t£»g 

^ g *toht4“’S^*n.T^ f S d rtS 

exercise oi compulsory powers to t... ln the 

the tenants he, "re tfefpSS, S 


is very desirable not to come in contact with . , 
ings of the people. While sometimes you have if® ~ 
firmness, I think it would be desirable that on n 
occasions you should have their sympathy Hr 
popular feeling if possible. y nd 

3930. While allowing the tenants to have a „ n - 
in settling the price if they are to purchase tw 
holdings you would not allow them alone to 
price ? — No, and I would treat both sides alike tile 

3931. Then on these estates compulsorily icauir l 
would you in selling to the tenants insist on a reasnn 
able price from them ?— Yes, a reasonable price 

3931a. Now if the functions of the Congested Bis 
tncts Board were exercised over a wider area th t 
is, eppHed by the Board by scheduling or otha,™ 
and if they had to deal with lands in Ulster or 
Munster, would you consider like compulsory t>ow«,I 
should be enjoyed by the Board both with regard to 
tenanted land and untenanted land? — Yes. 6 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I beg your pardon 
How can the Congested Districts Board buy tenanted) 
land in Ulster or Munster? 

3932. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— E ven now mav 
they not buy ?— Yes, if there be grazing land attached 
and if the grazing land be bought for the benefit of 
the congested districts. 


3933. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The main point 
m such a case as this which the Congested Districts 
Board would consider is the purchase of untenanted 
land? — Yes, because they are concerned only with 
their own people, what they call their own people. 

3934. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell. — Suppose you find 
in Leinster, in the very best part of Leinster, a little 
nest of congestion, and if the Board or some other- 
public body discharging its functions thought it right 
to plant the people of that little nest on new holdings, 
on the surrounding untenanted area, would you t hin k 
such powers as you have advocated for the Board in 
Connaught should be enjoyed by the Board for thaf- 
purpose ?— The very same rule ought to be applied to 
those districts as in Connaught. The poor fellows 
there are just as much in need of being looked after 
as the poor fellows in Connaught. 

3935. I do not know whether it is right to ask you 
what your opinion is about the apportionment of 
duties between the Estates Commissioners on the one- 
hand and the Congested Districts Board on the other, 
but perhaps you know enough of the work which has. 
been so well done by the Estates Commissioners to be 
able to appreciate it ? — Yes. 

3936. Have you drawn in your own mind any line 
of demarcation of the functions in regard to land' 
between the Estates Commissioners and the Congested 
Districts Board ? — I believe that a body for the West 
of Ireland particularly — and I am confining my evi- 
dence generally to the West of Ireland— I believe 
until, it is settled you must have a body dealing" 
especially with it, because a body dealing with the 
rest of Ireland or all Ireland, I am afraid, will not 
be able to devote sufficient attention to the sore spot. 
And until you have that brought up to the level of 
the rest you must have somebody like the Congested’ 
Districts Board dealing with it. 

3937. And, apart from area, would you discriminate 
between, on tlie one hand converting the occupiers- 
mto owners, and on the other the slow and elaborate 
process of rectifying boundaries, re-striping holdings, 
enlarging holdings, and migration? — You see, there is 
no advantage to my mind that some of the tenants in 
tlie West of Ireland should buy and have his land just 
as he has it at present. When some English and 
Scotch members of Parliament were over they came 
to me and I brought them over a place in my parish 
W4 }ere the man told them he had fifty patches. His 
neighbour, who heard him, said he had and a hundred, 
and it came out the man did not know how many 
patches he had. If that man buys his land and' 
sticks to the same patches as before, he is bound to be 
always poor. Unless some body like the Board re- 
arrange the land, and stripe the holdings, purchase 
will not do these people practically any good. It will- 
do. them some little good, but so little as to be in- 
finitesimal, so the Board or any department must first 
re-arrange the holdings, next carry out improvement- 
works,. and, as I say, carry out what I believe most 
essential and most important, a large scheme of 
drainage. I am afraid that if the Estates Com- 
missioners or a body like them operating all over Ire: 
land will not be able to devote sufficient attention to- 
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, West, that the Western problem -will be still 


each of these distinct functions ? — I do, my lord. 

3939. Now with reference to the improvement 
works conducted by the Congested Districts Board on 
the Dillon estate and its migration schemes, do you 
think that, considering the perplexity of the work, 
the work of the Board has been unduly slow;? — No. 
In fact it could not be faster. I believe that in some 
places the Board is condemned for not going faster 
because the people do not understand it. Now in 
Clare Island all the men were employed for all the 
time the Board were operating, and they could not go 
faster. On the Dillon estate they could not go faster 
because there were difficulties in the way, owing to the 
tenant or owing to the works being of that description 
that they could not be done in shorter time, and I 
think the people themselves, when they understand, 
are now satisfied, and the longer the Board con- 
tinue the better satisfied they are, because they get 
employment and they see that the good is being done 
all the time. They do not object when they under- 
stand how the Board is working. They do not object 
to have it continue for some time longer. Of course 
at the same time it is very desirable, and, as you 
know, my lord, the Board have decided where there 
is to be no improvement on a man’s holding it is to 
be sold at once after the property is purchased. If 
a man’s holding is not to be interfered with he has 
to buy it out immediately, and it is only on the hold- 
ings where drains and alterations are to be made that 
delay occurs. 

3940. You were here, I think, during most of Mr. 
Doran’s evidence ?— Yes, I was here two days, my 

3941. Do you not think although there were delays 
in vesting estates in the Board that the amount of 
property vested before the 31st March in this year 
was understated? — Yes, I think so. 

3942. Before the 31st March one-fourth of the 
property purchased was vested? — Yes. 

3943. And all the same for the purposes of the 
Board it is most essential that vesting should be done 
as quickly as possible? — I think that purchasing 
tenants expect that the Board will begin to operate 
as soon as possible, and they do not understand the 
delay that has occurred up to this. But in was not 
the fault of the Board as you know. In some cases it 
was two years — it took two years after the Board had 
agreed to buy a property before they began to operate 
there because the vesting order was not made out and 
the legal advisers told them they could not lay out 
any money as they were not the legal owners. 

3944. As regards your own parish, there has been 
great progress in your own parish? — Well, a little, 
my lord ; some, I am glad to say. 


3945. Would it be true to say that as far as the 
Congested Districts Board is concerned the works of 
improvement done in your parish were done before 
you became a member of the Board? — Well, it would 
be true to say that since I became a member of the 
Board I never got a shilling more than the parishes 
adjoining. Before I became a member of the Board 
they gave me a few hundred pounds to help to 
build 


3946. That was before you became a member of the 
Board? — Yes. I built some houses in the town for 
labourers, and some were foolish enough to think that 
yourself, my lord, and Sir Antony, were soft enough 
to give me money for the purpose, whereas I borrowed 
the money from the Board of Works to build the 
houses. Some people perhaps who did not do very 
much themselves think that a good deal of money was 
spent in Mayo and Donegal, but in my case since I 
became a member . of the Board my parish did not 
receive a shilling more than other parishes. At all 
events there was no softness, I am sorry to say. I 
had to look for the money elsewhere. 

3947. You have now alluded to a question which, if 
I am not mistaken, is very important, for the pro- 
gress of a public Department like the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board — the case of the tenants in small towns. 
Have you anything to say to the Commission in 
reference to their condition and the purchase by them 
of their holdings? — I think they should not.be dis- 
tinguished. Small towns— if you call them . towns — 
they would be called villages in England, and bigger 
places would be called villages — should be sold to the 


occupiers, I think there ought to be no distinction be- Q cti j, 1908. 
tween their treatment and the treatment of agri- ’ - — 
cultural tenants. ttev. Denis 

3948. Take the case of Ballaghadereen. There are O’Hara, p.p, 
two classes of town tenants, if I mistake not, cases of 

tenants holding direct from the Congested Districts 
Board without any sub-letting, and other cases in which 
tenants of the Congested Districts Board, formerly of 
Lord Dillon, have sub-let to one or more sub-tenants. 

What is the difficulty in each of those cases? — Where 
the Board are dealing direct with the tenant there is 
no difficulty. There is some difficulty, no doubt, in 
buying the houses. The Treasury have some difficulty, 
and they had the same difficulty in Boyle, but as far 
as regards working recommendations in the future, I 
respectfully say there ought to be no distinction made 
as to purchase, and that tenants, small tenants in the 
towns, should get facilities for buying out their houses 
and their patches of land, and get the same facilities 
such as small farmers get. 

3949. Why do you say that ? — Do you think it is the 
policy of the State to advance public money to enable 

! iersons living in towns to acquire ownership of their 
louses? — Most of those have patches of land beside, 
and some of them have from half an acre to two 
or three acres. 

3950. Would you say that an owner of such places 
is not in a position to sell on the same advantageous 
terms to his tenants if he is not able to sell small 
villages ? — I think there would' be a great feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the country, and a great feeling of 
disloyalty amongst the people. 

3951. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Are these patches of 
land attached to the houses? — -Yes. 

3952. Little back gardens ? — In the past, since what 
is called the agitation began, the town, tenants who did 
not benefit directly have helped the poor fellows who 
were agitating for their rights, amd those men think 
now that in honour they are bound to see that they 
also will come in for some of the advantages of the 
Act of 1903. 

3953. Mr. Bryce. — Where are those patches you 
speak of? — Surrounding the towns. Everyone in the 
towns as a rule has some small quantify of land imme- 
diately adoining the town. 

3954. Not back gardens? — No, not merely back 
gardens, but other patches of land 

3955. The Chairman. — In answer tot Sir Francis 
Mowatt you rather gave the idea that you were refer- 
ring to cases where they were actually adjoining the 
houses? — Sometimes not immediately adjoining ; but 
sometimes they are. They have potato! patches- They 
all as a rule have place's for potatoes and cabbage and 
vegetables of all kinds, and it is very desirable in the 
small towns that they should have some gardens if 

E ossible, because they find it hard to make a living 
rom the sale of provisions, and those little things 
enable them to support their family. 

3956. Sir Francis Mowatt. — They are shopkeepers, 

I presume? — Yes; but I am afraid the quantity they 
sell in the year is very small. 

3957. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There may or may 
not be a patch attached to these houses? — There may 
or may not. 

3958. Lord Dillon could not be expected to sell to 
the Congested Districts Board unless the Board bought 
these three towns— Charlestown , Ballaghadereen, and 
Loughglynn ?— I think the tenants on the estate would 
consider they were selfish if they made terms with the 
landlord without trying to get the same terms for the 
others. 

3959. Besides it would not be convenient for him to 
retain these small towns when the estate was being 
sold ? — No. I think a landlord like Lord Dillon would 
want to get rid of all and did not want to he keeping 
a little spot here and there after dealing with a large 
tract outside. 

3960. Does not the same apply to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? Would not it be more convenient for 
the Congested Districts Board to get these towns off 
its hands? — I think they ought to be entitled to dis- 
pose of the towns the same as the land outside. 

_ 3961. In other words, it seems that for the promo- 
tion of land purchase on a large scale there should be 
facilities to enable town tenants in villages and small 
towns of that class at all events to buy their holdings? 

— I believe things will not run smoothly otherwise. 

3962. But have you any idea in your mind of how an 
estate can be sold by a public Department advancing 
money for these tenants? — Well, we were considering 
22 
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the matter, and I believe myself that the amount ad- 
vanced on the houses in towns is just as secure, 
because the amount of the ground rent alone in small 
towns is very valuable, and the amount in itself that 
we require to be advanced is not very large. 

3963. Could you devise, Father O’Hara, some scheme 
of joint security such as you yourself suggested on the 
Costelloe estate ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you mean joint 
security of town tenants or security of tenants on an 
estate generally for town tenants 1 

3965. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I mean whether 
you can group, whether you can join some small men 
in the towns in groups and get, as you did in Ballagha- 
dereen, some person of substance to join in the guar- 
antee? — Mr. Doran and myself saw some of the Bal- 
laghadereen tenants on this question and explained to 
them that there might be difficulties in getting the full 
advance the same as was done on the Costelloe estate, 
and would not they among themselves da the same, that 
was unite and get the money in the bank. They all 
agreed, and the most prominent men in the town agreed 
to become security. 

3966. Was that lately in Ballaghadereen ? — Yes. 

3967. The Chairman. — Is that a personal security? — 
That would be a personal seourity to the bank, and a 
security the bank would gladly accept. 

3968. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Security apart, is 
there law for selling under the Land Acts to these 
holders? — I believe there is. I have always tried to 
hold that the law made no distinction between towns. 
It only said parcels of land. 

3969. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Land sold under 
the Land Act should he mostly pastoral or agricul- 
tural ? — That is one part of the Act, but in another 
part it talks of parcels of land, and as far as the 
security of the State would go without a particle of 
risk the Act would be made to work by giving ad- 
vances to the people in towns. 

3970. Mr. Beyce. — There would be greater difficul- 
ties? — There might be. 

3971. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — B ut I suppose the 

difficulty would be greater where there are sub-tenants 
because the middlemen should be bought out, but per- 
haps it would be fairer to ask the solicitor that ques- 
tion ? — That is a big question — sub-tenants. That 

would require special consideration and treatment. 


3972. With reference to the answer which you gave 
earlier in the day about landlords in Ireland doing no- 
thing for their tenants I take it that your complaint 
dealt with a period anterior to the recent land legisla- 
tion? — So I explained, my lord. I began my statement 
by referring to the state of things that existed before 
1879, before the Land Act came in. 


3973. Your idea was that income from land ought tc 
be made do a little more to fertilise its source ? — Yes. 

3974. You consider that the proper relation hetweer 
landlord and tenant puts upon the landowner an 
obligation to do something to encourage drainage and 
agricultural shows and breeds of cattle and better hous- 
ing among his tenants ? — I think as a citizen of the 
country, as a public man receiving a large amount oi 
money from the people, he ought to take more interest 
m them than he does. 

3975. Supposing that recent legislation is taken 
as a reason why that kind of programme is one that 
we can never hope to see carried out would not 
the inference be, then, that the sooner the dual owner- 
ship is terminated the better?— I think there is nc 
tW I™/’ af \ th ? 4 ndlord is °ot willing to do any 
thing and wants to do, or professes to da, nothing eix- 

1 the sooner h« dimp|«u, 

the better it will be for the public at large. 

.. 2,^3- Colokii.-— Y ou used the expressit* 
as a PP 1 , lcable to a landlord: do yoi 
consider him a more public man than anybody else ?- 
He is not connected with the State, of course ; he rino 
™ ser . va "t, of course, in a sense ; but he is i 
in th 1 se ?- se that he is a little raised abov. 
t® n he llvesam ongst, and that he con 
stantly attracts more public notice in that way 

§? KoX ' Uu “ M » »»8l>bo„rl 1 c 


3978. Mr. Bryce— I want to return to an ansi 
you gave earlier with regard to the expropriat 
of landlords wio had fought domaS S 


the same time had a certain amount of i 
hand, which they were either tilling or u s - in 
graziers. You said that you thought you Wn ,Ju g “ 
leave them anything beyond the demesne • I thtni not 
may have stated it rather baldly ; don’t you thrilf 0 ^ 
would be an advantage in case a landlord was rem • 14 
ing there with a demesne that he should also 
work to do which would giro hi,, . coC„ S£S 
with the rest of the inhabitants so as to make him 
more useful member of society ?— If what is called 
home farm were necessary for that purpose I wu 
still hold that the people adjoining the home fS 
would have a right to expect from the State that tW 
would get some of it. But if a man were .living on I 
small demesne, and his demesne were only very small 
I think then that it might not be fair to deprive him 
of the home farm. 

3979. I was thinking of the thing as a thing that 
would be for the benefit of the community at large that 
any man who was living in that place should have 
something to do so as to give him a common interest 
with the rest of the people of Ireland ? — Yes. 

3980. You agree that that would be a good thing?— 
I agree that that would be very desirable. 8 

3981. Now with regard to the ascertaining from 

tenants before an estate was purchased by the Board 
what price they would give on the re-sale, may I ask 
whether you have any experience of what happened 
in the cases where the Board has purchased, in the 
case of the Dillon estate, for instance, was an 
agreement previously made with the tenants be- 
fore as to what price they were going to 

give ?— Not on the Dillon estate, because we knew the 
price offered on the Dillon estate was not extravagant- 
we knew it was a reasonable price, that the tenants 
would gladly accept, but I know there were several 
instances where, beforehand — in fact as a general rule 
— we tried always to ascertain what the tenants would 
consider a reasonable price, and then we were more 
or less influenced by that, not entirely, but at the same 
time it was some guide to us as to the offer we made 
afterwards to the landlord if we found there was not 
so much between the landlord’s demand and what -the 
tenants would accept we were on safe ground then, but 
if we found the tenants were not prepared to give any- 
thing like what ithe landlord asked we naturally would 
not like to come to an agreement with him. 

3982. With regard to the point which Sir John 
Colomb put to you about the difference between Meath 
and other fattening lands, I think Mr. Doran, in his 
evidence, distinguished between the full fattening lands 
and the half fattening lands ? — He did. 

3983. And that is a distinction which you agree to? 


3984. Now, you said with regard to the value of the 
grass lands, you would think anything more than 
Griffith’s valuation should not be given ; do you, on 
consideration, think (that that is a fair thing, con- 
sidering the difference in the scheduled values of pro- 
due since the time of Griffith’s Valuation? — I think 
that this would be fair, to take every kind of schedule 
that you like that all the landlords would accept as the 
present fair value as things go of grass lands and the 
tenants would be satisfied to give a fair price. 

3985. How can you possibly discover without going to 
a tribunal what is a fair rent, without having reference 
to what the landlord is getting at the present moment! 
— And yon won’t be able to distinguish it then; the 
tribunal that will be set up will have to see the land 
themselves and will have to decide the value, because 
the landlord asks thirty years’ purchase, but they 
won’t blindfoldedly give it ; they will have to go cn 
the land and see the value of the land. 

3986. You are aware that Mr. Doran said that the 
value of these half-fattening lands, say in Roscommon, 
would be larger for tillage than it is for pasturage ?— 
Yes ; he maintains, and so do I, that five-sixths of 
the lands of Ireland will produce more under proper 
treatment by the tenants than under grazing. 

3987. Won’t your tribunal be fit to take that into 
consideration, and won’t it raise the price more than 
you think?— No; I don’t think it will; the tribunal 
will have to take everything into account, as it should, 
and let the landlord get a fairprice. 

3988. Now, with regard to the town tenants, do you 
not think if the estate improves, as you believe 
the agricultural portion of the estate purchased by 
the Board will improve, thait necessarily the security 
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0 f land occupied by the town tenants must improve afterwards? — You require a body that will devote it- 0cti 2j 1908. 

, -? Yes. self to that special treatment. _ , 

3989. I mean security of that kind cannot fall in the 4005. The supposition is that there is a section of Rev. Denis 

middle of the improving security surrounding it ? — the Estates Commissioners Office formed and consti- O’HaTa, p.p. 

v es every year in their case adds to the security. _ tuted for the special treatment you mention ? — Of 

3990. Every improvement in the position of the agri- course, if you call the Board a section. The Board on 

cultural tenants ? — And every year. the whole has given great satisfaction to the public ; 

3991. Therefore that does not seem to you to be a no doubt some complaints have been made, but, with 

point of any difficulty at all ? — Of course there is this the funds at their disposal, and considering the diffi- 

difference that the houses deteriorate while the land culties they have had to contend with 

improves, but there is that difference between the land 4006. That is not the question? — I was going to 
and the houses in town, the payment is the same in answer then and say that considering the people have 
both instances, and each payment reduces the principal confidence in that Board I think it would be a pity 

sum ' but what we had decided at the Board practically that they should, at this hour of the day, be abolished, 

was on a scheme that would secure the buyer or secure and their work given over to another body, 

anybody against loss by securing that the houses 4007. The Chairman. — What difference do you con- 
should be kept in a certain state of repair. template would take place if the Land Department of 


That would be all that would be necessary the Board 


to the Estates Commis- 


according to your view ? — Yes. 

3993. With regard to what you said about the neces- 


sioners to do exactly the same work they are doing 
now ; in what way do you imagine the popularity of 


sity for maintaing the Congested Districts Board and their work would suffer ? — There is no doubt they are 
the Estates Commissioners separately, supposing that comparing one with the other, and up to this they 
the staff of either the one or the other of these two have not done any similar work ; they have not come 
organizations were increased to a certain extent ; sup- down to the work of the Board up to this in striping 


; the Estates Commissioners ’ 


fortified by land and re-arranging rundale holdings. 


all the staff and apparatus of the Congested Districts 4008. Sir Antony MacDonnbll.— Not to the same 


Board, and were given such increase in their own staff extent, but to some extent ? — To a very small extent, 

and such superior organization as might be necessary 4009. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Suppose they 
to deal with the problem, what objection would there could do it, and had the whole set of the officials of 
be to handing over the whole of the business to one the Congested Districts Board, would they all the 
body? — There is this difference, that, as I have same require a Board like the Congested Districts 
stated, the Estates Commissioners are operating all Board to work these special operations in the localities? 
over Ireland, it is supposed, and they won’t be able — What I am afraid 

to devote so much attention to the sore spot. 4010. My question is this, apart from paid officials 

3994. Buit if the staff is proportionately increased ? — altogether, besides paid officials, do you require an 

Even so the staff will have to take directions from the independent Board like the Congested Districts 
heads. Board to carry out the striping of holdings, the 

3995. Sir Antony MacDonnbll. — If there be a sec- migration of the population, and the enlargement of 


to devote so much attention to the sore spot. 4010. My question is this, apart from paid officials 

3994. Buit if the staff is proportionately increased ? — altogether, besides paid officials, do you require an 

Even so the staff will have to take directions from the independent Board like the Congested Districts 
heads. Board to carry out the striping of holdings, the 

3995. Sir Antony MacDonnbll. — If there be a sec- migration of the population, and the enlargement of 

tion of the Estates Commissioner’s Office appointed the holdings ? — That is my view, my lord, and I was 

for the special purpose of dealing with congestion under going to state that a paid body of officials who would 

a special and additional Estates Commissioner ? — Then be operating all over Ireland would not have the 

you would have the Board, as it is practically, call it same confidence of the people that the Board has had 

by any name you like, you would have the Board. U P to this. 

3996. The Chairman. — I don’t want to interrupt you 4011. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In what way does 

Father O’Hara, but when you talk about the Board the Board, as at present constituted, interfere in the 

in this connection what you mean is really the Land slightest way with the operations his lordship has 

Department of the Board under their Inspector, Mr. indicated? -Of course they lay down that all their 

Doran?— We are discussing the land alone at pre- officials have to submit to their schemes, they are 

senl brought before the Board and approved of the by the 


Doran?— We are discussing the land alone at pre- officials have to submit to their schemes tftey are 
senl brought before the Board and approved of the by the 

3997. Therefore, when Mr. Bryce suggested handing . .. , , , . . ... 

over these works to the Estates Commislioners. I take d012 - A » 

it whet he has in view is handing over the Land De- “ d " »“■ “>« B °" d ad approved of 

partment of the Board as it is now to the Estates the Bojrdi-Certa.nly, ever, act of the kifc 
bomaissionersi-That is what I understood. Doran subnuts, and he says that he ha. taken so 

"th^” doyon think they would be occupied with ““ J md so “n, he b“^ S iTheforfS Board md 

other portions of Ireland !-Hatnrall, enough wh» how it ^ uId wolk B ollt . 


Sinners. I taki A » 0*™ scheme, of striping, migration, 

er the Land De- “ d " «, l”? 0 ,” U ” B °“? T L“ P f?Tb 0f 

■ to the Estates the Board I-Certainly, ever, act of the tmd Mr. 
Tstood Doran submits, and he says that he has taken so 

be occunied with much from one man and §iy«n so much to another 


they are working over a larger sphere, over thirty-two 
counties instead of eight they must devote part of their 
attention to the other places. 


4013. The Chairman. — What he has done or pro- 
poses to do so? — He proposes to do so. 

4014. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not the custom 


,. 3 ? 99 - Thare no question that they should devote that when an estate is bo Ught in which the holdings 
their attention to thirty-two counties instead of eight ; are tly interm i n gied, in rundale and otherwise, 
taking Connaught for instance, you propose to schedule that Mr. Doran takes the thing in hand and carries 
Connaught? — Yes. it 011 t to the best of his judgment, the changes neces- 

4000. In other words you propose to confine ith^ sary to produce consolidation of holdings, and so on, 
Land Improvement operations to Connaught ; you and then reports to the Board the final result ; but 
would hand over, in that case, the Land Department have the Board the least power of interference or 
of the Congested Districts Board to the Estates Com- direction in connection with what Mr. Doran has 
missioners for the purpose of working Connaught, not done? — Of course they have the power. 


outside Connaught? 


4015. Of course they have the power, but I venture 


/mm „, T , t. T", } Tv „ , ■, ,, _ to say they do not exercise it? — -They seldom exercise 

5r- Dr - ‘y»» it, b/taiiJ of the confide,,™ the, haVe in him. 

quire the Board as well as the paid officials to work , _ , , J , . , 

these particular operations ?-I understood from the . , '•DIB' Thf I venture to suggest to you is done 
questions ef Sir Aitony, that even in that event the, altogether by Mr. Doran, and it .is not possible for 


questions of Sir Antony, that even in that event they 
contemplated this would be a sort of branch of the 
other. 


i month in Dublin to inter- 


‘ up to this, Mr. Doran first goes over the land, he 

4002. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Would there not reports to the Board, and gives them all the infor- 

be a great advantage in having one body dealing with ma ti 0 n about the valuation, the rent, and the arrears, 
the acquisition and purchase of land all over Ireland ; . nir7 -r, ■ . : 

,on admit that th.rf is a disadvantage in having twi . 401 T' *»™” ‘ *° ”, 

hndipa -,.1, , ■ atr Tj-iwavra chase ; he then gives a sort of general scheme to give 

Should to* ?— There is,, there the Board ftn j§ ea of what WO uld be required to be 

should be but one m Connaught. done and the money ^ expende d, the number of 

4003. Is not the fact that the Estates Commissioners holdings that were economic, the number that were • 
deal with the purchase of land all over Ireland an . striped, and the number that wanted to be re- 
mdication thait they are the body to whom should be arranged, that comes before the Board, and the Board 
entrusted the work of buying land in Connaught as then either modify, change, or alter. 


f." * s th “ t “ concerned !-I don’t think so; I think 4018 j , A „ jh.t 
Unnaught requires special treatment. doing it> bu i“} or the J iast thn 

4004. The treatment is a different thing; it comes done it in a single instance? 


t. I suggest to you that they have the power of 
it, but for the last three years they never have 
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O’Hara, p.p. 


4019. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you recollect 
that before the last three years, Mr. Doran, on more 
than one occasion, came before the Board and said, 
" There are difficult cases down in the country that 
with all my experience I cannot adjust, and will such 
and such a member come and help me ” ? — I know 
I myself was asked to go, and other members were 
asked to go, as their presence there would have a 
good effect in reconciling certain people. 

4020. Mr. Bryce. — Because they were members of 
the Board, not on account of their personal qualities ? 
— On account of their personal qualities as members 
of the Board. 

4021. How do you know that? — You could not 
separate them. 

4022. Supposing it had not been Father O’Hara, 
but simply a member of the Congested Districts 
Board, do you think it would have been same thing? 
— No doubt the men that would be asked to go should 
be men who knew the people pretty intimately. 

4023. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The two things 
should be combined? — The two things should be com- 
bined. 

4024. Mr. Bryce.— D o you suggest you are going 
to have a Board which shall have upon it a man of in- 
fluence in every particular part of Ireland in which 
you are going to deal with the question? — No, but 
what I recommend is, that we should have a Board 
of representative people. 

4025. The Chairman. — Elective? — Well, to some 
extent, yes. I think it would secure more confidence 
than if it were nominated ; a nominated Board, no 
doubt, • might have some advantages, but I think at 
the present day it would be well to have it more 
representative. 

4026. Sir J. Colomb. — Do you think that the pre- 
sent Board loses anything in power or force by the 
fact that it is nominated and not elected? — I do, 
yes; my view is that it would have more power if it 
was more representative, and without some election 
it would not be fully representative. 

4027. Don’t you think the present Board owes some 
of its power and force to the fact that it is non- 
political and includes men of all parties? — No doubt. 

4028. Can you conceive an elected Board that would 
do the work of the Congested Districts Board without 
embarking in some local and political jealousies? — 
That is what I say, but it is the spirit of the age 
that we want to have representative bodies if possible 
in everything that concerns the people. 

4029. Sir Francis Mo watt.— R epresentatives of 
what ? — Of the people. 


4035. And if Mr. Doran and his staff have h* 

successful in the past that you have not * Mei ! 80 
nece-aiy to alter Ms propils, S d „ £“ il 
template that there would be any difficultv if »?' 
Doran and his staff were handed over to tho t? w 
C ommissioners ?— As I stated, because they wonto k® 
operating all over Ireland, and would not be • 
devote enough attention to tile district that reo r 10 
it most. =pires 

4036. It has not been necessary even for von 

devote attention to it, because Mr. Doran has h 10 
so successful that he has been able to do the work? n 
Yes ; but I have said that the schemes are 
submitted beforehand. wa 7 s 

4037. Most Kev. Dr. 0'Dohsiii._I s it la,™ h 
the country that Mr. Doran does not stand by himself 
but that his schemes have the backing of the BoardU 
It is known in the country that there are men nn 
Soard— in fact all the Board— that the people have 


4038. That is to say, even when the Board has in no 
way modified Mr. Doran's scheme it is known in the 
country that the scheme of Mr. Doran is the scheme 0 f 
the Board, and that is the strength of Mr. Doran?— 


4039. The Chairman.— So far as the other point is 
concerned, supposing this work was handed over to the 
Estates Commissioners and Mr. Doran got into a diffi- 
culty in the locality, do you see any reason why he 
should not ask you, not as a member of the Board, but 
as the Parish Priest to help him in settling the ’diffi- 
culty?— I think my interference would be supposed to 
be out of place ; it would not be called for if I was no 
longer a member of the Board. 

4040. Does Mr. Doran invariably when he gets into 
a difficulty of that land now, does he invariably appeal 
to a member of the Board : does it ever happen that 
he appeals to a person of influence in the locality who 
does not happen to be a member of the Board?— I 
think Mr. Doran appeals to all sides, and I think it 
right to say that he very seldom lias need to appeal. 
The people of the district have a great deal of confi- 
dence in him and know lio is thoroughly competent, 
and undoubtedly when he says the final word they are 
generally satisfied. 

4041. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I quite agree that 
is the case in Mayo. Do these conditions exist in 
Donegal and Kerry and other counties in which the 
Congested Districts Board operates, but in which Mr. 
Doran is not so well known ? — Well, of course, until a 
man is known he cannot be supposed to have the con- 
fidence of the people to the same extent 


4030. That is not representative of a particular 
district or county, but representative of the people 
generally ? — Yes. 

4031. How could such a person be selected? — He 
could be selected by the County Council. I mean 
representative of districts where the Board is 
operating. 

4032. The Chairman. — Before we get to your views 
upon what the constitution of the Board should be 
I should just like to try to make a little clearer your 
answer to Sir Antony with regard to the practice of 
the Board m connection with Mr. Doran’s pro- 
posals, so far as the interference in detail is con 
cerned. Can yon tell me how often or whether it is 
ot frequent occurrence, that the Board actually inter- 
fere in the detailed arrangements or proposals put 
before than by Mr. Doran with regard to the striping 

3, l ” P R°T ement - ° f J and rt- 1 think Board have 
such confidence in Mr. Doran, and know he is so 
competent, that they have very little fear that there 
dTfW W11 ! ta ^ es m , ade ’ 1 and ver y seldom indeed 

, 1°^’ 5 hafc happens is this, that Mr. Doran puts 
y £ u a 8cheme ’ and you have such confidence 
nhiif+v-' + D n ’ you have had so many proofs of his 
abihty to arrange these things, that as a matter of 
f ^rl n i£f tlCe 7 ° a V f y alter his proposals? 

r^° y if ld °' m ’ wh ? n he has them all done he 

■aXt rc»i p d“ ote Boaid » 

, 4 ° 34 ’ the only interference that as a matter 

a f difficultv S 6S pIaCe L . 1S that M Mr ’ gets into 

a difficulty he may ask a member of the Board that 

.11 ffocM d0 ™ lo 


4042. If you had a great organisation like the Estates 
Commissioners you might have Mr. Doran in Mayo and 
as near an approach to Mr. Doran as you can find in 
Donegal and Kerry ? — You might. 

4043. That would be an advantage ? — I don’t think it 
would. My idea is that the western problem is a 
special one, and it would be better if Mr. Doran de- 
voted hie attention, to Connaught especially and have 
his staff, who are pretty well trained now, operate 
there. 

, fW 44 - Granting that, assuming that the Estats Com- 
missioners with their establishment and their personnel 
properly expanded to meet the circumstances of the 
case were to take over Mr. Doran and his staff and do 
the work which Mr. Doran, is now doing through him, 
^j^ld -^ e an ^vantage to have local committees con- 
stituted in each county of influential men for the pur- 
pose of advising the Estates Commissioners or what- 
ever body might be created ?— If the Board be abolished 
I believe it would not be for the advantage of the 
xu^d^’ Relieve it would be better for the West that 
the Board would be allowed to operate. It should get 
more money and more power I believe if the Board 
were abolished or amalgamated, it would be well to 
have in each county some body representative of the 
people who would co-operate with that body or branch 
of the Department that would take over the Board’s 
work. 

4 045. If such a thing were done and such a body 
crated would it be merely an administrative device foi 
obtaining popular advice? — I don’t know about Ad- 
visory Committees. I am afraid if they have not some 
little power they won’t mind very much. If they have 
no power beyond giving advice l‘ am afraid they won’t 
be likely tot act. 

4046. Mr. Kavanagh.— I f the Land Purchase De- 
partment were taken from the Congested Districts 
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j iriven to the Estates Commissioners and the 
looked altar by the Agi,c«l- 
agricultural I* wliat would remain for the Con- 
*SldS3SftiJd to dol-Ths work ol I the lahd 
•““j JSSSr the principal part of the Board’s voik : 
^°h^ Sd»«taie! and Bakeries and general rmprow 

®ents. b sufficient work left for the 

/°!, ; r W Sd the taking away of the Land Purchase 
S oaX lfment mean the abolition of the Congested Dis- 
Department mean i ^ opinic>n : if you take 

““ thftad “oik from U» Board you might a. mil 

h'm tfi B SS«Hk MacBokneli- Notwithstanding 
404b. on reoardina the necessity for mdus- 

what has £ ringe and the central zones, that 

taes on the st Estates Commissioners 

has been spo*^ « < £ ^ er Ir6land and take over 

’rz it 

£“*££ "^Shethe^ £*£ 

established, t ’ • f. e J e an( i f or special objects. 

ta &"s« a 55£ BUV including 

land purchase ?-At first it was not clear butafter- 
lard/it was recognised that it was the most important 
■t J the Board’s work. What I hold is until you 
Stag these districts up to the level of the rest of Ire- 
i™Tfkv require special treatment by a special body 
who wSd ^t special funds for that special purpose 
4051 Sir Jo J Colomb.— Do the peopkg®^ “ 


"Job. Bo yon think th»t a. j 0"“ n ““*, 0< ¥SpS 

would have the power for good that he basl^ thmk 
once he was looked upon as. a Government official he 
would be looked upon with suspicion. 

4054 Sir Antony Ma.cDonx.bix.— You are quite cer- 
tain Mr. Doran is not looked upon. as a Government 

official ? No ; in the congested districts they look upon 

tan as an officer of the Board, and they look upon the 
Board not as a Government Department They say 
■they are the one body in Ireland independent of the 

^sT^John Colomb.— Y ou are satisfied w^the 

Board as it is?— I would prefer it to be a little more 

re 40E^ Fw^actual practical work are you satisfied with 
the Board as it is ? — I am. , _ , , ■*,. 

4057. For working the Act in the Congested Dis- 
tricts are you satisfied with the Board as it is ? 1 am 
not fully ‘satisfied ; I would wish to see a few more 
representative members upon it. 

4058. Do you think the present Board has failed <— 

No ; hut I think it might do. more good if it had metre 
representative men on it. I thimr you will find t 
Board for its funds and considering its difficulties did 
as much as people could expect ; and as a rale people 
are satisfied the Board did good work ; and if it would 
get more funds and more power, the people are satisfied 
that it is on right lines. . , 

4059. Sir Antony MacDonnf.lt,.— You stated you 
would like to exclude the Estates Commissioners from 
•operating in Connaught at all ? — I would. 

4060. And you would take over the purchase m Con- 
naught of all property, even non-congested estates f— 
Yes; I think they should not be allowed into Con- 
naught at all. I would keep them to the rest of Ire- 

4061. Mr. Sutherland. —Has it occurred to you that 
the Congested Districts Board is doing in all cases 
work that falls to other Departments — that is, is within 
the sphere of other Departments? — I don’t know what 
other Departments. 

4062. Mr. Kavanagh.— The Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — Similar work, but somewhat different. 

4063. Mr. Sutherland. — Can you tell me one func- 
tion it performs which there is not some body already 
existing in Ireland to do?— We haive so many bodies 
that it would be very hard to discover anything done by 
one body that some other, body was not doing. 


Personally I have no desire to cling to the Qet 2> 1906 . 
position if there was a national body of some 
kind representative of the p«>p ^ n/^ ^hfiloard 0®Hare r“. 
have no desire to continue, but 1 do hold that the Bo»d O Hare, ».*. 
should not be amalgamated or abolished until . 
national body representative of the people would tak 
its place. That is my view. 

4064 Your idea is the reason for its being there still 
exists?— It still exists, and it would take them a great 
many years before they accomplish the work that is 
before them. It is a great work ; it is a work they 
are doing pretty well and pretty satisfactorily, and if 
they get compulsory powers to buy at a fair price, 
and if they get more funds, I think you will find in 
some years that Connaught won’t look so bleak or so 
dreary as it does. 

4065. Sir Antony MacDonnelx. — I asked Mr. 

Doran whether, in his opinion, what the Congested 
Districts required was more expert treatment, more 
differential treatment, more detailed treatment, more 
sympathetic treatment and more expenditure of money 
than any system of administration under the Agri- 
cultural Department methods and County Council 
Committees could supply— do you agree with that t— 

Yes, I agree with that. I agree it would require 
special treatment, and the conditions that exist are 
exactly the same as they were when, the Board was 
established. 

4066. Therefore if there was a division of labour in 
the splitting up of the Congested Districts Board s 
work between the two Departments it would be 
essential that the agricultural and the industrial part 
of the work should be done in a special manner not 
now provided for by the rules of the Agricultural De- 
partment? — That is what I have stated, that even 
if the Board were abolished to-morrow, and if the 
Estates Commissioners take over the work of the Board 
there must be some body like the Congested Districts 
Board with power and funds to deal with the con- 
gested districts. 

4067. In a special way ? — In a special way. 

4068. Mr. Bryce.— After this rather long digres- 
sion, which I am not sorry to have started, because it 
has produced a great deal of interesting information 
from you, I want to ask you as to your last 
statement, that “unless the Board have grass lands 
for the enlargement of small holdings or migra- 
tion.” With regard to migration, Mr. Doran 
said he did not think there was any chance of 
migration from the first of the zones, that which is 
called “ A”— do you agree with Mr. Doran there will 
be a chance eventually of migration, at all events from 
the central district of Connaught, which is called C, 
as well as from what you may call the inside district, 
which is called “ B.” Mr. Doran called them 
“A,” “B,” and “ C” ?— I believe in the course 
of time, even in what he calls “ A” district, even 
there when they see how well others have done by 
migration, even there they will be ready to migrate. I 
know in my parish at present that four people — and 
I am astonished — four people came to me and asked 
me would they apply for holdings elsewhere, and I 
told them they would be great fools if they did not 
try to go. 

4069. The Chairman. — Are you in district “C” ? — 


4070. Sir Francis Mowatt.— When you say four 
people do you mean four families?— Yes. My view 
is the poorer a man is the harder it is to get him to 
move to a more comfortable place. 

4071. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Doran said, on the other 
hand, that the better off a man was the more difficult 
it was to get him to move, and that he had failed to 
get any of the better classes of tenants to migrate ?—Our 
record shows that we got the best class of men— that 
we gave over some demesne to the best class of men 
who migrated and who gave up the holdings they 
had. 

4072. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— They were exten- 
sive men, and you gave them very much better hold- 
ings ? — I know for a fact the poorer a man is the more 
difficult it is to get that man to move. Mr. Doran 
in one of his reports states there is great difficulty m 
getting a man who is in the habit of paying £2 rent 
to undertake to pay £10., 

4073 Mr. Bryce.— That is quite so, because he is 
afraid. But still Mr. Doran did say that in the 
actual cases of migrants which he had to manage, he 
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tenant, because he could not get the man who was 
better off to give up the land that he had ? — You may 
take it from me that the poorer a man is the harder 
it is to get him to go. But in the course of a few 
years, when that man finds that his neighbours who 
went away did well, and when he comes to visit them 
and sees that they are in comfort, and that he him- 
self is in the same condition as before, that man 
would like to go and join them. And even along the 
coast, I believe even there we will have plenty of ' 
people willing to migrate ; but I don’t think there 
will be any land for them to migrate to. 

4074. But you do agree with Mr. Doran that in 
the course of time, when the knowledge of the success 
of those who have migrated extends, the prejudice at 
present existing against migration will gradually dis- 
appear? — It will gradually disappear, and it is dis- 
appearing already. 

4075. Sir Antony MacDonnbll. — It will gradually 
disappear ? — Yes. 

4076. But in the meantime the land to which they 
might be migrated will have disappeared also ? — Unless 
the Board get power to buy it up. That is my view. 
Unless the Board be allowed to buy the land, it will 
be gone, and there will be no land to give them when 
they are willing to go. 

4077. The Chairman. — You say in your opinion the 
land work of the Board, the purchase and improve- 
ment of estates, is the principal work? — That is the 
principal work. And I may also remark that you 
ought to make out of the land as much as it can 
yield, and that you ought in the first instance to direct 
your attention to improving the land after the land 
is acquired by the people. 

4078. I think you said if the land operations of the 
Board were taken away you did not think there would 
be enough work left for the Board to do ? — I don’t 
think there would. 

4079. If that is so, may I ask why that has not 
been the policy of the Board for the last five or six 
years? — A comparison of the estimated expenditure 
of the fixed income of the Board this year and similar 
figures in some previous years seem to suggest a rather 
different point of view from what you told us now. 

I have first of all got the expenditure of the fixed in- 
come for 1901-2. At that time your income was 
£20,000 a year less than it is now. You had £66,250, 
but in that year you spent out of fixed income 
£10,252 on the improvement of estates, and the esti- 
mate for the year 1906-7 out of fixed income is only 
£11,323 ? — That is all we can afford to spend. 

4080. That is only £1,000 more than you spent in 
1901-2, and since that time your income has been 
absolutely increased by £20,000, and through the 
savings effected by the transfer of your agricultural 
operations to the new Department you have had, 
roughly speaking, another £8,000 set free?— Yes. 

4081. If, therefore, you had thought that the im- 
provement of estates is the chief work of the Board, 
why, during the last four or five years, when the fixed 
income available has been increased by £28,000, have 
you not voted more of that increase to the improve- 
ment of estates and less to all the other different 
things to winch it was given?— -The other things were 
so general, and they were works that demanded at- 
tention. Take, for instance, the Parish Committees. 

4082. The expenditure on them actually increased 
200 per cent. ?— I hope they will be increased still 
more, because I think they are admitted to be one 
ot the best things the Board has undertaken, and the 
ttung in which they have got the best value for the 

them ‘ Then " er e the 

fisheries, the industries, and the other matters. We 

* depnve them; we tried to cut our cloth 
according to our measure. 

f^oiV^y what you do not seem to have 
done as far as land purchase is concerned. So far as 
I can ascertain, the expenditure on the Subsidies to 
steamer service increased 50 per cent. The cost of the 
GranumZe increased 30 per cent. ; administrative 
charges, 50 per cent; industries, 100 per cent.; piers 
and roads, 100 per cent. The expenditure of Parish 
Committees increased 200 per cent • 


IT ";, ,, improvement <— it comes to this 

whether the Board should curtail the amounts they 


are giving to those things— they do not like in * 

and give more to the land ; or else allow 

to go on just the same as in the past. otheta 

4084. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W as 
difficulty also on the ground that the Und » some 
coming into the hands of the Board with “ ot 
rapidity to improve it?— That was the diffioYnYY?* 
Board had to meet. Personally my desire hY^ tte 
as long as I have been a member of thf Board t'***' 
as much as I could for the land. But, unfortL^ f 4 
there were a number of others who thought t W Y Z' 

not deprive those others of what they® were mtified 

4085. Was there much good in allocating money u 
the improvement of estates when the estates Y™! 7 . 
coming into their hands ?— The estates were not 

into their hands before 1903 rapidly. coming 

4086. The Chairman.— Since 1903 ? 

4086a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Since 1903 

r^p r fdit??-Ye? V6Sted hl thS B ° ard with *ScWt 

™ Sd^STiM^ 0 ' 000 »» «* 

40® Therefore the incteare of your income n con 
Ye™” 1 Wlt! * 416 power 01 “uniting landfl 

The Cminnm-.-If yo„ had chosen yon mighi h„, 
devoted a considerable amount of those increaiid hind, 
to the improvement operations, and thereby might ham 
avoided the financial difficulty in which you are nYY? 

4089. Most Rev. Dr. O’DorLnn. “/oTi’S." 
that the financial difficulty as regards the improvement 
SLW begins now?- Up to this it is the fact 

that the financial difficulty did not so much exist in 
so far as the land was concerned that came into our 
hands. We were able to pay our way up to this. We 
were able to deal with the land and to lose a certain 
amount of money, and pay our way. 

4090 Is it a fact that the staff has been greatly in- 
creased in recent years with the object of conducting 
operations on a much larger scale ; and now the time 
has arrived when you would require a much larger 
sum to expend on the improvement of estates ?— I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that the staff could do a 
great deal more work. It could deal with a great 
deal more land. We were given to understand that 
under the Act of 1903 the pace would be accelerated, 
ana now we don t see any tendency in that direction. 

■ Kavanagh. — How much of your increase 

is devoted to land purchase ?— Lord Dudley has the 
figures, from which he has just read, and you have 
the amount there. 

4092. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is not it this way, 
that the amount of £11,000, which the Chairman has 
mentioned, is the amount which is available from the 
fixed income of the Board?— Yes. 

. 4093 - Hitherto th ® amount available from the fixed 
income of the Board was supplemented by the various, 
windfalls which they received ? — Yes. 

4094. Which enabled us to expend a considerable 
sum on estate improvement? — Yes. 

4095. It now comes to pass that these windfalls have 
ceased, and we are brought down to the £11,000 for 
Ye^ W ° rk; and conse< l uent ly there is the deadlock ?- 

4096. The Chairman.— That is not quite my point, 
windfalls are things totally apart. As I 

understand it, the windfalls that you are now getting 
fiack is money you originally had to spend, and money 
men comes from profit on stock transactions. You 
ave used these windfalls mainly if not entirely on 
and improvement ; but that does not alter the fact of 
their being windfalls, nor the fact that of the only 
na which you could count on as available in future 
years you devoted the greater portion to grants 
towards Parish Committees, piers, roads, and 1 
industries, and have given only a compara- 
vely small sum to land improvement in com- 
pa ison with the money that you have devoted to these 
»^i er ^ Sub]eC t S 1 ? ~ I feel the fuU force <>f what you say, 
and thoroughly agree with you. 

4097. That is so?— Yes. 

409 .a- And that fact is not affected in the least by 
the windfalls to which Sir Anthony refers ?— No. From 
your point of view you say correctly that the Board got 
anincreasea income, and out of that increased income 
i did not give as much towards the improvement and 
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rP arrangment of holdings as you would think it ought, 
if it thought that the land was its principal work. 

4099. Does not that go to show that in your opinion, 
at any rate, of some of the members of the Board, 
there was a great deal of very important work con- 
nected with these other things, altogether outside the 
land which comes within the operations of the Board ? 

Yes. But I should remark this that the Board, with 

its present staff, could do a great deal more. It made 
d reparations for doing more. The expense was in- 
creased a great deal on that account. One thing is cer- 
tain every shilling the Board get, I think they put 
it to the very best use. And still, notwithstanding 
all their efforts, all they could devote to land was the 
amount that you mentioned. 

4100. Mr. Kavanagh. — If the Land Purchase De- 
partment were taken away from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board how much income would it lose? — The 
question you asked me was that if that part of the 
Board’s work were taken away would there be enough 
of work remaining for the Board ? 

4101. Buit now I want to know if the Land Purchase 
Department were taken away from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, how much income would you lose? — 

The Commission 


175 

According to that, you would lose only about 
£12,000 or £14,000. But you must take into account 
that there was a very large sum out of the total for 
the staff, and there was no account taken of the staff. 

4102. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does not it come 
to this : in future, if the Board* has to go on without 
an increase of funds and without the windfalls, it 
would be the policy of the Board to allocate to estates 
something more that £11,000, and to let the other de- 
partments of the Board’s work suffer ? — If it wants to 
go on with the land operations it must fake it from 
the others. 

4103. Sir Antony M acDonnell. — In reference to the 
item which appears for that particular year for piers 
and roads — £9,000 ; I speak subject to correction, but 
I think £6,000 a year is the fixed amount for expendi- 
ture on piers and roads ? — But in this particular year 
we had to pay for works done, sums that should have 
been paid in previous years. I think we are limited 
to £5,000. 

4104. Does this £9,000 represent money that was 
budgeted for any previous year and had not been 
spent?— That is so. 


adjourned. 
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MacDonnell, g.o.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G.; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Rev. Denis O’Hara, p.e., further examined. 


Oct. 8, 1903. 

Rev. Denis 
O’Hara, p.p. 


4106. The Chairman. — I think you wish to make 

a statement? — Yes. Before the adjournment last 

evening, your lordship was referring to the 
amount that the Board was expending and proposed 
to expend on the estates and estate work, and you 
mentioned that we made provision for £10,000. I 
have, therefore, thought it well to inform the Com- 
mission that I have got a statement prepared, and 
I find that the Board, for the year 1906-1907, pro- 
pose to expend £74,000, and that is made up of 
various sums, the details of which I have. It might 
be well that that should be known, as an impression 
might get abroad that we were spending too much on 
some works and too little on others. And this state- 
ment which is prepared I will hand in, and it will 
show the total amount that the Board expended on 
the estates since the beginning.* 

4107. Sir Francis Mowatt. — On estate improve- 
ments ? — Estate improvements and work. Of our own 
funds — of our own money— we spent £152,000. That 
is the net expenditure. 

4108. The Chairman. — I beg your pardon. Net ex- 
penditure? — The net expenditure of the Board for 
estates has been £152,000. And for the year 1906- 
1907 they propose to spend £74,000. I think it might 
be well to state that, my lord, on account of a remark 
.that was made, lest there might he any impression 
among the members of the Commission that we were 
devoting too much of our money to the works and not 
so much to the land that we attach so much impor- 
tance to. 


4109. I think we are a little at cross purposes. 
You say that for the years 1906 and 1907 you pro- 
pose to spend £74,000 on land improvement? — On 
what is called estates business, that is general re- 
arrangement of estates and improvements. 

4110. Mr. Sutherland.— Prior to sale of them?— 
xes, prior to sale. 

4111. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould it not be 
well to read that, so that all the members of the 
Commission may understand its importance ?— Very 

V. 41 ' ^2. The Chairman.— : It is very long, is it not ?— 
in %mc>V not very long. The expenditure of £10,000 

m l902-3 referred to by Lord Dudley 

4U3. No, 1901-2 i?— 1901-2. That was the Board’s 
net expenditure for the year charged to estate* 
out of fixed income, and a further sum of £6,177 was 
provided from the general balance carried over from 
lK° f U8 year ^ £8,950 was expended on adrrT 
istration for estates work. 

01 »d- 

ai k “4 2 ™ fc 

£? ge ., 7 r f ^ el ? orandnm B,+ Which was giver 

£ lSL C r miS f° nerS , ea ^ in September, 8 tlmf 
m 1905-6 the net expenditure charged to estates was 


* See p. 334. 


£37,971. A further £20,370 was charged to adminis- 
tration for estates business, making a total of £58 009 
provided in that year from the Board’s own fund's. 

4117. The Chairman.— When you say “ out of the 
Board’s own funds,” do you mean out of the Board’s 
income?— Not income exactly, but various sources 
which Sir Antony referred to yesterday as windfalls 
of various kinds. Sir Antony referred to them as 
such, and I think he was right in so calling them; 
but at all events it was money that the Board could 
lay its hand on, and that they gave for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

4118. Mr. Sutherland. — What were the windfalls 

— was it income from rents practically ?— No ; but 
owing to profit on land stock and various other things, 
the Board made some money that they did not expect 
at one time, but it was expended on the land; and 
I only want to bring out the point that we expended 
all through as much of our income as we could on the 
land, and that the total amount expended, as I stated,, 
was £152,000. For next year we propose to expend 
£74,000. ^ 

4119. Mr. Bryce. — £152,000 over what period?— 
From the beginning up to March, 1906'. That repre- 
sented the expenditure of the Board on estates work. 

4120. On improvements? — On improvements out of 
the Board’s own funds. 

4121. Plus the administration or including the ad- 
ministration? — The £152,000 is exclusive of adminis- 
tration. 

4122. Then does it exclude the £9,000 that you 
mentioned ?— It does. The £152,000 is exclusive 
of administration. Of this £58,000, the £11,000- 
charged to estates, and the £20,370 charged to 
administration, were provided out of the income 
for the year, and the balance, £26,630, was 
obtained from the Land Commission as the en- 
hanced value and profit on redemption of land stock 
in connection with the sale of estates between the pass- 
ing of the Act and 1903. These figures represent the 
net expenditure, and gross receipts are very large sums, 
as shown by the Statement from the Secretary which I 
.have handed in. This shows that the volume of work 
done on estates by the Board since the passing of the 
Land Act of 1903 has largely increased, the gross ex- 
penditure in 1902-3 having been £119,898, and in 
1905-6, £275,758, excluding administration ; that is 
£10,990, compared with £20,370 in 1905-6. Then I 
come to what I have stated already, that in the cur- 
rent year, 1906-7, the Board are putting into the 
estates business out of their own funds £74,000. 

4124. The Chairman. — Can you tell us how that 
£74,000 is made up ?— The £74,000 is made up of re- 
demption, through the Land Commission, of old 
estates, £54,000 ; from the balance of last year’s esti- 
mates, £10,000 ; and from this year’s fixed income,- 
£10,000 ; making altogether, £74,000. 

4125. The balance of last year’s estimates ? I think 
you must mean from last year’s receipts from all 
sources ?— That was £10,000 and that was all proposed 
to be put into the estates work for the coming year. 

t See p.247. 
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d126 Sir John Colomb. — Does it exclude or in- 
Inde the profit made by the Congested Districts 
Rnitrd as between the purchase of estates and their 
re settlement ?— It includes the profits and what Sir 
Antrrav called yesterday the windfalls. 

4127. The Chairman.— That is the £54,000 ?-Yes. 

4128. Then the £10,000 from last year’s estimates was 
n sum of money which you did not expend last year 
and which you had available for this year ?— Yes, my 
lord. I wanted merely to show that we went as far as 

, eould, and expended as much money a* we could. 


3 could, 


part of the estate works, and the Parish Committee Q ci $ jgog, 
work, as you know, has increased very largely. 

4138. That may be so, in an indirect way ; but R e v. Denis 
directly coming to estates improvement, is it not the O’Hara, r. p 
fact that only £1,000 of additional permanent income 

has been devoted to that purpose ? — Yes. 

4139. And that therefore when yon say that 
£74,000 this year is to be devoted to that work, you 
are including in that, sums which you are fortunate to 
possess? — Yes. Of course the whole of our income 
would be a little more than £74,000, but we could not, 

" ' But the point that I 


nd that the total expenditure has been very large, of course, devote that amount. But the point that I 
w that now we have come to a stone wall and can wanted to bring out was that the public outside might 
wt no further unless we get more funds. think that we were only spending £20,000 of that in 

° 4129 I think you must have misunderstood what I the coming year on estates, whereas we are spending 
eant The £54,000 you will have expended, and un- £74,000, and we must only hope that the future will 
Ipss vou get another windfall, you have to look to your enable us to spend more. 

riprmanent income for land improvement?— Yes. 4140. But if you had not increased your expendi- 

P 4130. And if you exclude the £10,000, which is the ture on fisheries by £5,000, and on piers and roads by 
dance from last year’s estimates,, you have left only £5,000, and on Parish Committees by £8,000, and 
• • ’ ■ * " • increased your subsidies to steamers and boats 


the £11,000 which you propose to spend out of this 
year’s income upon land improvement ?— Yes. 

J 4131. You have had, as I stated last night, practically 
an increase in your permanent income in the last 
three years of £28,000— £20,000 that was given you 
under the Act of 1903, and £8,000 that was released 
by the transfer of certain duties to the new Depart- 
ment? — That is so. 

4132. Was there any reason, except the claim of 
other work, why you should not have devoted a large 
portion of that increased income to land improve- 
ment? — There was no reason except that we had to 
increase our staff. We were told, or we were led to 
believe in 1903, that the pace would be accelerated 
—the pace of purchase — and we have a staff at present 
that could turn over a good deal more work if our 
funds will allow us. We had to increase the staff 
preparing for the work. 

4133. Well, what I said last night was that 
apparently you were spending in 1901-2 £10,000 out 
of your fixed income on estate improvement and that 
your estimates for the current year showed only an 
increase of £1,000 under that head, though you now 
have £28,000 more available for general purposes than 
in 1901-2 out of fixed income. I excluded expendi- 
ture from windfalls, because they are only a tem- 
porary and occasional source of income. The matter 
is important because it seems to me that the £28,000 
mentioned was intended mainly for estate improve- 
ment. Do you know this Minute of Mr. Wyndham 
to the Vice-President of the new Department, dated 
13th of October, 1903, printed on page 7 of Memor- 
andum C. If you look at the bottom of that Minute, 
the last paragraph but two,* you will see that he says, 
“It is proper that the Congested Districts Board 
should, in caramon with other Departments, effect 


by £700, obviously you would have that money avail- 
able for what has been called your primary work ? — Of 
course, but we acted with as much economy as we 
could. Taking everything into account, we have cut 
the cloth according to the measure. 

4141. But you have cut the cloth in a different way 
from what Mr. Wyndham had in his mind when he 
wrote that Minute ? — But we did not go very far from 
it, for the greatest part of it was for administrative 
expenses ; for he gave us to understand that the pace 
was to be accelerated, and we wanted to prepare for 
that, and we have the staff now ; but you will not, at 
the end of the year, have money to keep that staff 
occupied and never would have but for our windfalls. 

4142. Mr. Sutherland. — Am I right to understand 
that you said you had £10,000 of a balance last year 
on this head ? — From all sources. 

4143. The balance of the estimate you say of what 
you were to spend ? — Yes. 

4144. Had you not any balance at all from that 
estimate ? — No we had not ; not on the land. There 
may be some small little thing from the estimate, 
but the £10,000 represents the whole thing from all 
sources. 

4145. The balance on the whole of the estimate of 
the Congested Districts Board ? — The whole of the 
estimate for the Congested Districts Board for the 
year. 

4146. And did you not spend the whole of the money 
allocated to land improvement during the past year ? 
— Yes, I think so. 

4147. And have you not done that every year since 
you began work? — We have expended more. 

4148. You estimate, as I understand, the amount 
that is to be spent in this particular work in the 
beginning of the year. Had you a balance then c 


some economy to push forward the primary work to that part of the money? — Well, I think there may 
which I have more than once referred, the primary have been a small balance, because we could not 


work being land purchase and land improvement? — 
Yes. 

4134. When that £20,000 was given you under the 
Act of 1903 and the £8,000 was released by the trans- 
fer of agricultural work to the new Department, was 
it not Mr. Wyndham’s idea that a large portion of 
that money should be devoted to what he calls the 
primary work? — Yes; there is no doubt that he 
thought that we would be able to devote more of it 
than we could afford to devote. 

4135. And his policy was that both the new De- 
partment and the Congested Districts Board should 
make some sacrifices towards putting more funds into 
the work of land purchase and estate improvement? — 
I think it was principally on three heads that we got 
the vote of £20,000, but we found that the increase in 
the administration was so great, that the administra- 
tive expenses were heavy, that we could yield but little 
to estates work. 


operate on the estates. They were not vested, and the 
stall were not able till the properties were vested. 

4149. And the point is that you cannot be short 
for money for that purpose if you have a balance on 
that head. 

4150. The Chairman. — Father O’Hara, I want to 
exclude questions of items like windfalls and unex- 
pended balances from previous y.ears, because I think 
they are misleading. Is not the point this — we have 
been told, I think, that the necessity for the Con 
gestod Districts Board being given greater funds is 
because they will only have £11,000 a year in future 
to spend upon land improvements — is not that so? — 
That is so, my lord. 

4151. And when you allow for 8 per cent, loss on 
improvement of estates that will only enable them to 
deal with £140,000 a year ? — That is so. That repre- 
sents a loss of 8 per cent. 

4152. And we have been told and have been shown 
that if the Congested Districts Board can only deal 
with £140,000 worth of land a year, the problem will 
' ’ years and years and years to solve? — It will 


4136. Well, your administration is increased by 

£11,000 ? — It looks a large sum, but as it is worked 
out it only costs 6 per cent, on the turn-over. - „ 

4137. But the fact remains, does it not, that though never be solved, 

you got an increase of £28,000 at that time, and al- 4153. Your present income is £86,250? — Yes. 

though Mr. Wyndham in this Minute suggests that 4154. And therefore it comes down to this, that, 

the policy of the Congested Districts Board ought to whatever the reason may be, at the present moment 
be to make some economy towards accelerating the you are only in a position to spend £11,000 a year 
work of land purchase, that only an additional upon land improvements out of the total of £86,250 ? — 
£1,000 out of your permanent income has been de- That is, taking the sum which we have fixed for this 
voted to the improvement of estates? — That is so, but year ; after this year is over that is the amount out 
we consider that the Parish Committee works are of income that we shall be able to spend. 


* See p. 269. 
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4155. And tliat position has been reached within 
three years after you have had an addition of 
income of £20,000 granted to you under the Act of 
1903, and £8,000 released by transfer, so that althoagh 
you have had in the last three years an increase in the 
permanent income of £28,000, that is your position 
to-day? — Well, so far, so it is. 

4156. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Father O’Hara, 
does it strike you that the allocation of £11,000 a 
year out of permanent income to the improvement of 
estates is very much a book-keeping transaction? — Yes. 
Of course you have to understand book-keeping and it 
is a very intricate thing. You would have to under- 
stand book-keeping to get a clear idea of how it stands, 
and the Secretary would be much better able to do 
that than I could pretend to be. 

4157. So long as the Board had a large contingent 
income amounting, say, to £64,000, is not it likely 
that the Board would allocate that income as it 
was derived from land to estate improvement before 
putting down a sum out of permanent income for the 
improvement of estates? — Yes; there was the un- 
expected case of a profit we made on land stock which 
we thought it was well to spend on the land, and that 
might account to some extent for it, that we only for 
this coming year allocate £11,000. 

4158. So long, therefore, as the Board had that 
large contingent income it was not necessary to keep 
out of permanent income more money than was re- 
quired for the amelioration of the land that actually 
passed into the Board’s hands ? — Yes, that is so, my 
lord ; and we thought £74,000 on the lands under the 
Board would be a fair thing for one year. 

4159. If that contingent income disappeared or 
became notably diminished, and if the Board’s per- 
manent income were not increased, would the Board, 
as a matter of fact, be able to allocate much more of 
its permanent income than £11,000 for estate improve- 
ments ? — They would certainly have to clip the wings 
of some of the others. They would not be able to 
devote so much to parish works or other works. 

4160. In your opinion so long as the Board had this 
large contingent income for the purpose of improving 
estates was it good policy to devote as much money out 
of permanent income as could be made available to 
industries and other departments of the Board’s work? 
— -I believe that was the reason, my lord, why the 
Board made the arrangement they did and gave so 
much to each department. 

If the Board could spare money for industries 
and fisheries beyond the money now put into these 
departments, would it be very advisable to spare it ? — 
If the Board of course could spare it, it would be very 
advisable. 

,, 4 J 6 2. And, therefore, is this what has happened, 
that because of the large contingent income of the 
Board for estates purposes during past years, the 
Board spared out of its permanent income the money 
necessary for improvements in industries and fisheries? 
-R S 1 p x pl?\ lne 5*> m .y lord, I believe that is the reason 
why Considering they had this amount of money 
available, they had not only their normal regular in- 
come, but what Sir Antony called yesterday windfalls, 
nnr? 1016 thai ? usual > and for this year they thought 
f, 4 ’ 0 . 00 the land, and they had 

Infix the 000 to what they had already, 
tnetr L h+LT"! 4 38 1S l th r e deveiopment of indus- 
SfcfLi 1 *2. th ' 3 development of fisheries, if the Board 
with thlS large c r ont)n S €nt income, face to face 

to do wh^ ru ent ° f es ? ates ’ {t would be compelled 
a much Wr Si“ nnan , 11 ®? suggested, and allocate 
Portion of its permanent income to 
tie m 1 ^ pTOvement of estates?— Of course- there 
crnld be no other wo,. Hut is the rail, wijTmj 

t is no Mtattoo that way in 
5; ,h * Tr '>“”3’ of 9th October, 

*ifi/ ln Mem orandum B* 

• JoHN Colomb.— W ith regard to this 
vAnrh, 0 ^’ if V1GW ° f Geor e e Wyndham’s Memo- 
Sfnrf fra 5F Pe " S ha ‘ £88 - 000 really oh 

iSWK/ 

J I M 1 h » vi »S got that £28,000, the Board did 
into fc genill™d“and r aJ‘p.rt'Sf1t ’SLftaj! 

total!, ear-marked for that particolar pi^oi, £d? 


think you will seo that most of it tills year will 
given for that purpose. J W1U be 

4166. But it has not been. That is my noint n , 
it will be ? — -Well, I believe that by takhiTl^ 
other departments they will, and I hope® they 
and I am anxious that the, will, personall,, 

as much of then- income as they can to the 

4167. But the Board do not pwustical]? tv 

a, being ear-markcd for the propose ol tSg*? 
meat? — hot entirely, but it was certainly undenX 
tha-t most of it was to be applied lor it pm? 
and the, have applied most ol it lor that 
because you will see that the administrative &J2, 
have been gniatly uioreased m preparation for wlS 
we thought was coming, and we are prepa„ d , 
transact a larger volume of work if we nnlv rm. 
funds. _ y g 6t the 

4168. Will you tell mo how much of that £28 0011 

was appropriated to meet expenditure on administm 
tmn m preparation for the land work?— The Sen*, 
tary will be better able to explain that, but I tM„V 
about £10,000. ’ 1 Uunk 

4169. The Chairman. — With regard to what you' 

have just said to Sir John, I think you told him that 
unless an increase of funds be given to the Board 
you would be obliged to divert some of this monw 
from the purposes on which you propose to spend it 
this year. That hardly seems a quite accurate state- 
ment of the position when we are told that the Con- 
gested Districts Board will only be able to deal in the 
future with £140,000 worth of .land in the year?- 
Well, it may not be strictly accurate, but it is pretty 
close to it. 1 

4170. Where is it pretty close to it?— It may be 
represented each year. Each year, as I told Mr. 
Siitherland, the Beard prepares a statement and sub 
mite it ■ to the Treasury for the financial year, and 
that statement represents this year. No doubt, if we 
regard the claims of other departments, we will not 
be able to devote very much more than we may be 
able to get from the little clippings. At all events, 
the parish Committee works will have to be docked, 
and as for the fisheries, Mr. Green will not be very 
well pleased if they have, to suffer, and Mr. Walker 
with the industries, and so on. 

4171. You would be put in this position then, 
that you would either have to deal- with only 
£140,000 a year for land, or if you wished to acce- 
lerate the land work you would have to take away 
funds from what you consider useful and necessary 
work ? — That is so, my lord. 

4172. If that is the case, if the claims of those 
other works have been so pressing that you have found 
it right to sjoend this money upon them, can it then 
bo truly said that land purchase is ll-12ths or 
9-10ths of the work of the Congested Districts Board? 
— Well, if it be 9-10ths of the Congested Districts 
Board’s work, the only thing that can be deduced 
from that is that we want more funds. 

4173. You would not like to see this money taken 
away from the work to which you have allocated it?— 
No ; because I think that after the preparation to 
spend on improvements of estates, our parish Com- 
mittee works are just as necessary a purpose, and that 
unless the Board carry on this work the people that 
need it will not be trained, and if we take up the 
funds from the parish Committee work it will be like 
the old story of feeding the dog with a bit of his own 
tail. 

4174. And the parish Committee work and the in- 
dustries work, and the subsidies to steamers and 
fisheries to which you refer are extremely important 
work ? — Yes. 

4175. And work which requires a considerable 
amount of money to be devoted to it? — It requires 
every shilling that can be devoted to it, and perhaps 
more, and the. industries require to be extended ; and 
m the poor districts which Mr. Doran referred to as 
Lists A and B, where the people do not migrate 
from those districts unless you find industries for 
them, they will be in the same condition as before, so 
that you will want to give more for industries instead 
of diminishing the sum. 

4176. Mr. Kavanagh. — T hen you do not keep these 
funds quite apart, one from the other, for land, 
fisheries, and industries ?— We do. We try to fix the 
sum that we are able to gauge. We try as far as we 
can, but of course sometimes we are able to take from 
one and give to another. 

4177. That is what I mean — they overlap some- 
times? — Yes, on certain points. 

p. 254. 
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4178 If you want to develop one more than another 
„ take from one and give to the other ?— Yes ; we 

have to submit a statement to the Treasury then and 
explain to them. 

4179 Have you any estates on hand now that re- 
nuire development ?— We have a million and a 
Quarter's worth of land that requires development. 

1 4i80. That lias not been dealt with yet ? — That has 
not been dealt with yet — that is, very little of it, I 

nl 4181. Those are the estates you are going to spend 
the money on? — Those are the estates that we are 
going to spend the £74,000 of the Board’s money on 

n6 4182. Do you not think that it would be better to 
allocate certain sums for those three purposes, land, 
fisheries, and industries, and not to take for one from 
the other? — We do that, and we try as far as we can. 

4183. But you do not actually do so? — We cannot 
actually, because sometimes you may propose to spend 
funds on estates, as wc proposed last year to expend 
a certain sum that we could not spend, because the 
estates were not vested, and our legal adviser says it 
would not be safe to spend the money, and that money 
was lying over. And then Mr. Green might say there 
was so much available for fisheries, and why would not 
he get it ? 

4184. But one part might suffer when you are press- 
ing for another part? — Yes, and that is the reason I 
said in reply to Lord Dudley, that we try as far as 
we can to cut our cloth according to the measure. 
We try to give to each department what we think 
they reasonably ought to get. 

4185. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Without questioning 
in the least what you liave stated, I should just like 
to bring out one . point. I will take it that the ex- 
penditure on subsidies to special industries amounts 
to £20,000. That will be the eight per cent loss ? — I 
think it works out as nearly as possible at six per 
cent, loss, the administrative expenses. 

4186. I will take it at eight per cent. If the 
intention of Mr. Wyndham’s Memorandum had been 
carried out, that £20,000, or by far the greater part 
of it, would have been available for estate improve- 
ments — assuming it was carried out? — Yes. 


been drawn before us by Mr. Doran between these 0cL 3( 1906. 
separate classes of ‘congested districts marked A, B, ’ — - 
and C — did he thoroughly realise that as regards im- l.’ev. Denis 
provement of land nothing was to be expected from O’Hara, s.s.- 
expenditure on Territory A? — I think in his enthu- 
siasm he thought that the little income of the Board 
would go a longer way than it lias been able to go. 

4193. The point I want to make is this, that if Mr. 

Wyndham had realised that difference clearly ill 
his mind, he would have seen that there would be an 
injustice in not going to that expenditure on maritime 
districts, which are not improvable by any treatment 
of land, and that therefore there would be great un- 
fairness in devoting the whole of the money that was 
available to improvement of land? — I believe that Mr. 

Wyndham himself would be fully satisfied with what 
the Board had done, because, for my part, I always 
found him most enthusiastic as regards the work of 
the Board, and I believe l:e would be satisfied that 
the Board have done their best with the increased 
income and increased work. 

4194. The Chairman. — A nd the fact that that is so 

shows the great need of spending money upon the 
district marked A in Mr. Doran’s map? — Yes. I 

personally believe and agree with what Mr. Doran 
stated, that the people for some time will not be got 
to migrate from this district. You may do something 
for them, and give them some industries, but instead 
of talcing anything freon them you mu3t try to give 
them something more. 

4195. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneei.. — Y ou do not for a 
moment question this, that if the Board took £20,000 
of that permanent income from the departments in 
which it is now expended, that £20,000, as a matter 
of fact, would he available for additional expenditure 
on estates? — Of course, if they took £50,000 for 
estates, it would he quite available, but you would be 
depriving other works. 

4196. The Parish Committees would disappear? — 

Yes, and the industries would disappear. 

4197. Is there any other Department touching the 
Parish Committees? — That is one work, at all events, 
that the Board originated, and that has not been done 
by any other body or Board but the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board — that is the Parish Committee work. 


4187. And assuming eight per cent, is the loss, that 
would enable you to purchase £240,000 worth of land. 
Take eight per cent., and at present you are able to 
deal with as much money as now allocated, that is 
£140,000, for the purchase of land? — Yes. 

4183. If, therefore, Mr. Wyndham’s Memorandum 
were given effect to, in your future arrangements for 
outlay you would be able to deal not with £140,000, 
but with £380,000 ? — Not with the eight per cent, 
loss, and remember in the next place that with the 
rate that we have to pay for land now since 1903, the 
Board might have to lose more than eight per cent. 

4189. That depends on the price at which you give 
the land over to the small holder. But that is how 
the figures work out. I do not wish to press the point, 
but assuming that £20,000 out of the £28,000 now 
applied to subsidies and increase of staff — £5,000 for 
piers and roads, and so on — was devoted to estates 
improvements. Now, eight per cent, is a little more 
than one-twelfth. That would give you a little more 
than £240,000 worth of land? — One-twelfth of 
£140,000 ? 

4190. No ; £20,000 is one-twelfth of £240,000. I do 
not say it ought to be done, but if Mr. Wyndham’s 
Memorandum had been strictly carried out, it would 
have left you with £20,000 that you now spend for 
other things, to meet the loss on land purchase ? — But 
1 beg your pardon ; vou have to take out the adminis- 
trative expenditure. 

4191- I have taken it out. It would have been 
£30,000 if I had put that in. I say that you would 
nave £20,000, which represents the means of dealing 
£240,000 worth of land, and added to the 
4-140,000 with which you now deal, that would have 
^ you in the position of being able to purchase 
*■380, 000 worth of land? — I understand the point you 
ln .^ke, but I am afraid I am not able to deal clearly 
with that point. The Secretary would be better able 
to explain ; but all I know is this, that the Board 
have tried as far as they could to make every shilling 
go as far as possible. 

w 4192 - Mr. Bryce.— -Do you think' that Mr. 

Wyndham, when he wrote that Memorandum, 
thoroughly understood the distinction which has now 


4198. From your knowledge of the country and the 
west, and the people in the districts, do you think it 
would be disastrous to take funds from the parish 
Committees? — I believe that it would, and I believe 
that the Commission when they go round the country 
will hear from every witness, almost, that there is no 
part of the Board’s work that is so much appreciated 
and has done so much good as the parish Committee 
work. 

4199. Mr. Bryce. — In fact it might be considered as 
educative. It tends to improve the land? — Of course 
it is improving the land. 

4200. Well, it is improving tire land indirectly, be- 
cause what you are doing is spending money on the 
houses ? — Oh, no ; we spend money on all kinds of im- 
provements. 

4201. I mean that is part of the work that really 
tends to do so. Does not that part of it which is in- 
direct tend to the improvement of the land by educat- 
ing tho people? — It tends eventually to improve the 
condition of the landholder and to improve the land, 
for the Parish Committee has a land scheme, and 
improvement is part of the scheme. 

4202. Sir John Coeomb. — Father O’Hara., did I un- 
derstand you rightly to say that at this moment you 
have about a million and a quarter’s worth of land on 
hands that you are unable to deal with ? — We have ore 
and a quarter million’s worth bought since 1903 that 
we will not he able to deal with satisfactorily unless 
we get more funds. 

4203. I want to understand your position towards 

the tenants. Are yon in the position of the former 
landlords in holding that land? — We are now on some 
of the estates. We are not on all of them. Some of 
them, we bought two years ago, but the Board were not 
in the position of landlords until recently. That is 
one of the difficulties that the people cannot under- 
stand. They think that if the Board buy an estate, the 

following day they are in the position of the landlord. 

4204. Now, you are in the position of the landlord. 
Suppose this state of things continues — a large volume 
of land is on hand, and you are unable to deal with it 
so as to sell it to the tenants. I presume thei tenants 
can take the Congested Districts Board into court and 

23 * 
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Oct. 8 1906 g et rents adjusted just the same as under the old 
_1_ * regime? — Just the same. 

Bev. Denis 4204a. And I presume also the Congested Districts 

O’Hara, r.p. Board axe narrowly tied up by the Act of 1881 as if 
they were private landowners? — Well, they axe not so 
tied ; they have a great deal more liberty in some 
respects. 

4205. Under what Act ? — There were several amend- 
ing Acts after 1891 that gave the Board more power 
than that of ordinary landlords. A landlord could 
not stripe and could not turn a man out who was a 
tenant. 

4206. Taking the position of the Congested Districts 
Board as being the position of landlords, with modi- 
fications, of these lands, and asuming, as we know the 
fact is, that the Board are in hearty sympathy with the 
tenants, can you not do anything at all to improve the 
condition of the tenants? — No; our law advisers will 
not allow us. 

4207. I am now keeping clear of expenditure. Money 
is your difficulty. But what I want to know is, apart 
from that, can you not as a great sympathetic land- 
lord holding these enormous quantities of land, do a 
great deal to ameliorate the condition of those people, 
and if not why not? — You cannot stripe or do any- 
thing that will interfere with any man’s holding. 

4208. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Could you not stripe 
by agreement? — Yes, bur it would be troublesome, 
cumbersome, and difficult. 

4209. Sir John Colomb. — You would be met by the 
eame difficulties as the landlords in the past? — Yes. 
Until the Board get a vesting order our law adviser 
says we should uot, and must not expend money on it, 
The vesting order is not made out as quickly as we 
would like it. When it is made out Mr. Doran goes 
about and makes improvements. He submits to the 
Board whatever he suggests, and then the Board tell 
him to go on. 

4210. Mr. Sutherland. This vesting difficulty has 
arisen several times ? — Yes. 

4211. But in reading the Act of Parliament I find 
that Parliament has made very liberal provision for 
vesting in the Congested Districts • Board ?— Somehow 
or other after the Acts of Parliament are passed, when 
they reach Dublin they read them in their own mean- 
ing and they delay a good deal. I think they were 
blocked, but I believe that in future the pace will be 
accelerated and they will not be so long. 

4212. Any difficulty certainly does not lie in the 
Legislature? — No ; the Legislature supposed that it 
would go through rapidly, but it is a fact that we have 
properties bought for two years that were not vested. 

4213. Hero axe the words of the Act (reads). Words 
could not be clearer than that?— In the last three 
months, owing, I think, to the pressure of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, I think they have vested a good deal 
faster than before. 

4214. Sir John Colomb. — But you are tripped up 
and hampered in your position as landlowners by tech- 
nical little questions under various Acts of Parliament 
that have been passed ? — Well, of coursei, there must 
be some difficulty in the way. but I only state the fact 
that the Board bought properties that have not been 
vested yet, and some that were delayed for one year, 
and some nearly two years. 

Mr. Bryce. — Should we not get this better from the 
solicitor? 

4215. Mr. Kavanagh. — That million and a quarter’s 
worth is not vested in the Board? — Not vested alto- 
gether. Part of it is. The agreements liave been 
signed with the landlord. It is actually sold to the 
Board, but the vesting order is not made out. 

4216. They cannot deal with it?— They cannot deal 
with it till the vesting order is made out. One other 
point I should like to impress on the Commission is 
that the larger the area the Board have to operate on at 
the same time the more good can be done. If the 
Board buy small properties here and there they cannot 
carry out any large system of drainage, and there is 
nothing so necessary for the improvement of poor land 
as drainage. But for the size of the Dillon estate the 
Board could never carry out the large drainage schemes 

* they aid. Buying small estates here and there, and 

afterwards carrying out improvement works upon them, 
wiU. be far more expensive and far less satisfactory. I 
think the members of the Commission will understand 
themselves— and I have said already— that I was in 
favour of buying up all the land, at least in the con- 
gested districts, compulsorily. I would go further 
and say that all Connaught ought to be scheduled as 


congested, and there ought to be compulsion in 
whole of Connaught. I would follow that un bv 
that the larger the area the Board can operate nn^ 8 
more good can bo done. If the Board buys a ™ 
property of fifty tenants, of course you can do W; 
little within that area in the way of drainage thoim? 
drainage may be very necessary. You can do a 1M 
of course, but you cannot go beyond that, because to 
will not have a passage over other estates. My idea ‘ 
the Board should take over a large area, and th ** 
who know tlio Dillon estate know the truth of whatT 
am saying, and that- the success of the drainage vlunJ 
there was due to the fact that the area was so lareT 
In the very poor districts there must be a very con 
siderable outlay on striping and re-arranging and m 
1 argument of holdings and in migrating some of those 
who wish to have more and better land, and the 
Board's funds would need to be largely increased for 
this purpose. It is well to remember, however, that 
it is much better to expend money in permanently im- 
proving the condition of the people than to have to 
dole out, periodically, relief to the same class who 
when the bad year is over, are just in the’ same 
wretched condition as before. It is worth while in- 
quiring how much money was expended for relief in 
the west since 1879. Even last year the Government 
had to open relief works in several districts in the 
west, whilst this year there will undoubtedly be felt 
the pinch of hunger amongst the smallest of the land- 
holders on account of the failure of the potato crop. 
There is bound to- be this periodic distress in the 
future as there has been in the past, where the land is 
bad and the holdings small, unless something ia done 
to permanently improve the condition of those people. 

4216a. The Chairman. — Your view is, then, that it 
would be a good investment for the Government to 
spend money for these purposes in the West because it 
would save them, in all probability, greater expendi- 
ture in the long run ? — That is my view, my lord. 

4217. It would save them, you think, large sums 
which they have now to give in relief grants?— Yes. 
Every fourth or fifth year, certainly every fifth year, 
the Government have to be spending money on relief 
works in the West, and most of these works, except 
the railways, may be put down as unreproductive. I 
asked you yesterday, as I could not get it myself, 
I said that it would bo well if you could get the Gov- 
ernment to give you the total” amount that was ex- 
pended on all sorts of works in the West since 1879.* 

4218. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Out of Government 
funds? — Out of all funds controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Of course you will not be able to get probably 
all that was spent through charitable funds for relief 
of distress since 1879. All you can get is the account 
of Government relief since that year. I think that 
from all sources there has been about one and a quarter 
millions expended on relief for that one year alone. 
But you will not get the amount spent out 
of charitable funds. You will be able, though, to get 
from the Chief Secretary’s Office, I suppose, the 
amount that was expended on relief by the Govern- 
ment. 

4219. The Chairman. — Father O’Hara, after your 
many years’ experience in the West, can you say that 
in those districts where the Congested Districts Board 
have spent money in various ways, there is now less 
demand in bad years for relief works than in other 
places ? — Yes. I can say truthfully that there is less 
demand now than there was, and that proves that the 
condition of the people is somewhat improved. There 
is less demand for relief now in bad years, because in 
1879 and 1882, I think, and other bad years, the 
people were so poor in those districts that really, bad 
and all as they are now, if you were to see them then 
you would think they would never be able to get over 
these years of distress. But they are improving, I 
am glad to say, a little. The Board can claim a little 
credit at all events, and the people are not so anxious 
to cry out for relief as they were. As an instance of 
it now, in Aran Island they always had ithe flag half- 
mast high, but since the Board took it under its wing 
there is not a word about distress at all. In Clare 
Island it is the same, whilst the Board, every year 
before, certainly every fourth or fifth year, had to 
expend large sums on relief works. My contention is 
that if you could get the Government now to expend 
on permanent improvements the sums of money which 
they used to spend on relief works then the 
people will be improved and they will not want any 
relief. 


* See footnote, p. 156. 
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•non And your opinion is that the improvement in 4235. That is another matter, but surely a road re- 0cJ , 3 , 1906. 
4 to ' * no -marked as it ought to be when we remem- presents a permanent asset, even if it does not go far 

enough ? — 1 a.y to a email extent they wore M. 
hpatlv £1 000,000 ?— I believe the Board could not have Undoubtedly in Carraroe district and other parts 
? I letter and I believe the people believe that all Galway as well as Mayo here and there they might 
4 c is well done, but they want more. be some use, but still the people would have managed 


that 


is done is well done, but they want more. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — But they do not depend 
the potato so much now as in 1879 ?-No In 1879 
they had nothing but the potato and Indian meal: 
now the people are better off, I " 

feed themselves a little better. 


1 glad to say, and 


, w r „l sir John Colomb. — When you recommend us 
to eet information as to the expenditure on relief in 
the west in 1879, do you mean merely what was spent 
out of the Imperial money or do you mean also ex- 
penditure aided by means of rates?— No, Sir John, 
I want merely that you would get the money expended 
-Imperial money. You u “* 


they "opened what was called relief works, or they 
made what the people used to call roads leading no- 
where, and they expended, every fourth or fifth year, 
large sums of money on these relief works. And these 
relief works were not, in any way, reproductive as a 

4223. Do you include in that expenditure which we 
ought to have before us the large sum of money spent 
on assisting migration of whole families in 1883 and 
1884 ? — I think you ought to get the whole expenditure 
by the Government from 1879. 

4224. Now you have just said you thought un- 
doubtedly the pinch of hunger would be felt amongst 
the smallest of the landholders this year ? — Yes. 

4225. Do you think that the smallest holders of 
land that has been resettled and dealt with by your 
Board will also feel the pinch of hunger? — Not to 

extent at all. 


to get on without the roads, or have them made 
other way. But what I say is that the sum expended 
on relief works since 1879 would reach an enormous 
amount. 

4236. Mr. Bryce. — Are you aware that m the mari- 
time districts there are a great many boat-slips to which 
no one goes now because they were simply built for 
purpose of providing relief ? — I think that must be 
put down to the Board of Works. They get credit for 
all that kind of work. . 

uae money exueuuen 4237. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think that drainage 
each of these years works would be better than roads and railways ? Yes. 


I tried last year, when we got some relief from the 
rates, to carry out some drainage works. I look upon 
drainage as the most important work and the first 
work that should be carried out. 

4238. It would have a lasting effect? — Yes. The 
other is transitory, and as soon as the bad year is 
over they are just as bad as ever. 

4239. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The difficulty is 
that you cannot get drainage works started in time 
to be of use in an emergency ? — Yes. It is in winter 
time distress usually comes, and you cannot carry out 
large main-drainage in winter. 

4240. Is there something demoralising in relief 
works? Is it that people -do not exert themselves ? — Re- 
lief works are not altogether a blessing. Of course they 
have a demoralising effect on the people, who go there 
to put in their time and do very little. 

4241. You think useful relief work would be better 


4226. Do you go so far as to say that in any measure than giving relief indiscriminately ? — Yes. Most of 


of relief the’ body of tenants on an estate already dealt 
with by the Board ought to be excluded from that re- 
lief? — I do. I think myself they will not f sk for it. 
They will feel that they have been raised a little in the 
social scale; they will feel a little more independent 
and a little better off. 

4227. Mr. Bryce. — Do you not think, in addition 
what Sir John asked you, that that -* 


the tenanted land in the congested districts is capable 
of very considerable improvement. I have always 
held — and I believe I am not over the mark — that five- 
sixths of the tenanted lands in the West could be made 
yield double as much as it is yielding at present. 
There is scarcely a holding oh which the gross pro- 
duce could not be doubled by an improved system of 
agriculture — by drainage, reclamation, good manure- 


iturn ought to include any other money spent out of ing, a good variety of crops, and the right class of 
- <-< j; — 1 J* If what I say be correct, and I think many 


the rates by the Guardians, because if the condition 
of the country is improved all that would be saved ? — 
I think that is very necessary, but it will be impossible 
for you to get all. I think the relief money can be 
got ; we might be able to get it, and it would be most 
instructive. 


stock. — ,, — 

intelligent farmers will agree with me ; see the number 
of small farms on which a family cannot now live, 
that will become economic. To many it would be the 
same as doubling the area of their holdings. In some 
districts, where there is no land available for their 


The Local Government Board would be able enlargement, the people should be encouraged in every 


to give it? — Not all. The Test was sent through 
various channels. 

4229. I am not talking of charitable money. I am 
talking of money spent out of the rates ? — Yes ; they 
can supply that information. 

4230. I think they ought to be asked for it? — Yes, 
and if they cannot give it the Clerk of each Rural Dis- 
trict Council can supply you with it. I got it for the 
Swinford Union myself. 

4231. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But there are 
such acounts too as the Marlborough Fund, which was 
a charitable fund in 1879, and those accounts were 
fully published ? — Yes. The account of the Mansion 
House and Marlborough Fund reached huge propor- 
tions, half a million of money I think, and as soon as 
the bad year was over there was no trace of it. If now 
you got a sum equivalent to that to spend in the West 
you might rest satisfied that during your lifetimes you 
would hear no more about poverty and distress there. 


. Mr. Bryce. — Would it be possible, 


the 


way to increase the productiveness of their hold- 
ings. I think (that will commend itself — I hope it 
will — to the good sense of ithe Commission, that where 
you cannot migrate a man, and where he has land of 
improvable quality, he ought to be encouraged to make 
as much out of the land as it will yield, and, as I said 
yesterday, I believe if they get encouragement, as on 
the Dillon estate, there will be fewer uneconomic hold- 
ings than even Mr. Doran was inclined to consider. 

4242. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you de- 
velop that ? What sort of encouragement do you 
mean ? — I refer to an improved system of drainage. I 
think that is the first and most important work for the 
whole of Ireland, and particularly for the congested 
districts, because if the land is too sodden a man can- 
not make anything out of it. Until a main drain is 
made he can make nothing of his own land, and if 
the Board have not a large area to operate on they 
cannot make a main drain. 

4243. The Chairman. — You suggest the Board 
should do the main drains ? — Yes ; and that the people 


Imperial Returns, to distinguish between reproductive should do the small drains or side drains, 
and unreproductive expenditure? — I think the only - - - 

reproductive expenditure was on railways. The roads 
would be unreproductive almost. While the railways 
might not be reproductive in one sense, at the same 
time it was money well expended, but the other works, 
except railway works, I think, can be put down as 
purely relief works which were not of very much bene- 
fit to the district, except just to give employment. 

4233. Is it your experience that works done at that 


4244. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Before then you 
vest an estate or group of estates in the tenants, would 
you insist on the completion of the main drainage 
works that would be necessary in the locality? — I 
think the Board should not give over the land to the 
tenants until they first completed main drainage, and 
I think there ought to be a law compelling the people 
when this is done to keep the drains open. 

4245. Sir Francis Mowatt.— On whom should the 


time were usually a waste of money? — As a rule it obligation rest? — Any man affected. 
was - 4246. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But you would re- 

™34. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you include the quire to have an organization; you would require to 
fit — Yes - To some extent of course they were use- have a local Board such as the Drainage Boards now? 
ful, but they cost a great deal more than they ought. —You would ; either the District Council or the County 
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Council, or even the Parish Committee. Still the 
Parish Committee is only transitory. 

4247. Would you impose on the District Councils the 
duty of maintaining the main drainage? — I would, 
but the people affected should pay for it. 

4248. No doubt ; but the organization to keep it up ? 
You could not expect a multitude of small tenants to 
combine together for the maintenance of a large work 1 
— No. The old story; what is every man’s business 
is no man’s business would come in. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Each of them would not 
see his particular benefit. Would you require the 
creation of a 'body having jurisdiction over a large 
area such .as a rural district? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — With power to assess? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — With power to assess. 

4249. The Chairman. — Who is to maintain the large 
drainage on the Dillon estate? — I am sorry to say no 
provision has been made for that, and that is the rea- 
son I say there ought to be some law obliging people 
affected by the drains to keep them open. 

4250. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Does the Local 
Government Act confer powers on Rural Councils at 
present to do such a tiling as that?— I do not think so, 
but I am not quite sure. 

4251. And if it does not would you confer such a 
power? — Yes. 

4252. Either on them or some other body of the 
kind? — Of course, the only body that- can operate at 
present is the Drainage Board. 

4253. The Drainage Board is a Board composed of 
landlords ? — Principally. 

4254. They may take in others ; they may take in 
representatives of the tenants, but they consist prin- 
cipally of landlords. You cannot expect a multi- 
tude of tenants to join together and make an effective 
Board. Yon must have some wider organisation, and 
you would he prepared to make use of the Rural 
Comicils for the purpose of giving them powers of 
rating ? — Yes. 

4255. Mr. Bryce. — But they must also bo provided 
with power to compel them to do it by mandamus or 
by the Local Government Board?— Yes, and I think 
they ought to have power to compel men and they 
should be compelled themselves to see that it is done. 

4255. Sir John Colomb. — Do you not, Father 
O’Hara, see same danger in a drainage area involving 
four or five different Rural Councils : do you not see 
some danger in putting the matter into the hands of 
Rural Councils, natural friction may arise where 
the area to be dealt with embraces several Rural Coun- 
cils? — Of course there is that danger, but we hope that 
things will run smoothly in the course of a short 
time. 


4257. Mr. Kavanagh. — B ut could you not obviate 
that danger by giving power to the County Council 
where there are several District Councils concerned ?- - 
That is quite right. I think they might be a Court of 
Appeal. 

Sir John Colomb. — B ut may you not have a drain- 
age area within the sphere of move than one County 
Council. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Wo are getting into 
large questions here. 

Mr. Bryce. — O n the Dillon, estate tha Lung river 
flows through Mayo and Roscommon, so you would re- 
quire two Councils ? 

4258. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A re we not lead- 
mg up to a National Council now?— If we are to have 
a .National Council I suppose they will have that much 
power at all events. 

4259 Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W ould vou limit 
it to drainage?— No, but they would have that much 
power at all events. 


4260. The Chairman. — W e have sot from Paris 
Conm'ttees to H.lioiml Councils MThe Pori* Con 
mitti.es started by the Board haw done a good deal i 
this direction. In October, 1897, those Committee 
were started m the Swinford Union, an inland distrir 
one of the poorest and most populous in the whol 
otthe congested districts, and where little had liithert 
been done by the Board, and in which there was littl 
§TaZ ^ g ^ nd availabl « for the enlargement c 
holdings The Board determined to try if occupiers c 
land m that district could be encouraged by means o 
prxres or small grants to make permanent improve 

i' h K r i • lan f ’ i hejr boua?s ' and surroundings 
Kie Board believed that, by the aid of these Com 
mrttees a local interest would be created in the Board’ 


projects and the people would be stimulated to h„i 
themselves by carrying out useful works, which tV 
small prizes would induce them to undertake 
" Scheme for the Administration ” and “ 
and Suggestions for the Guidance of Persons roncJS 
in Uiu work of the Pmi.li Oomu.itW 
The scheme was taken up enthusiastically by those L 
whom it was intended and such satisfactory renortl 
came from priests and others as well as from tli 
Board’s own Inspectors, that it was decided to con 
tinue and extend it. There are now 160 parish com 
nutteas working m the congested districts, and thl 
Board spent hist year out of iis own funds 
£12,000 on this branch of its work. An inspection nf 
the work done will convince the Commission that a 
vast amount of permanent, improvements can ha earriod 
out under this scheme for a comparatively small outbv 
Last year 1,266 out-offices wore built, and in no case 
was ri.e gram, paid until the. cattle were put out of the 
dwelling-houses and the manure heaps remora J a dis- 
tance from the kitchen doors. The Bumd find there 
is no other way m which money can be so productively 
applied for the development of agriculture. It stimu 
lates the people to make the most out of the land they 
hold, ancl it lias a eiviiiz'iig and elevating and educa- 
tional effect upon them. Wo find that once a man 
begins to improve his home and surroundings he rill 
continue improving. From a sanitary point of view 
alone it should be encouraged. The scheme has done 
more ill a few years towards improving the sanitary 
condition of the people than the sanitary officers and 
sub-sanitary officers have ever done. This part of the 
Board’s work should lie continued and extended to 
every parish wliere they wish to have a Parish Com- 
mittee. 


4261. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— A m I correct in 
saying that there is more, than one scheme of adminis- 
tration of Parish Committees, more than one method 
in operation? — In Donegal, yes; there is the same 
thing, but it is a different method. Still I think it is 
on the same lines. 


4262. Will you please explain the general charac- 
ter of the method with which you are most 
familiar— what is the method practised in the West? 
— The general method is that which comes under the 
heading of the local scheme, but it is united to the 
scheme for the administration as a whole. 

4263. What is the method you have of constituting 
the Committee? — We have first of all the Committee. 


4264. Who compose the Committee ? — The Committee 
is composed first of all of ex-officio members, and tem- 
porary members, and elective members. 

4265. They are. from the locality? — Yes, they all 
live in the parish. 

4266. The Chairman. — W ho are tie- temporary mem- 
bers?— The temporary members may be the landlord 
or the agent so long as ho is in that position. Then 
the ex-officio members are the clergymen of all de- 
nominations, the medical officer, the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and the District Councillors ; and the elected 
members are six men appointed by the parish at a 
meeting after due notice in the usual way. 

4267. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — H ow is the elec- 
tion of these members carried out ? — A notice is put 
up, a public notice, in the ordinary place, that a day 
is fixed for the election, and the people meet in the 
place thus selected and any six that get the majority, 
voting the same as at any other local election, thev 
become members of the Committee. 

4268. Do all the people present at the meeting vote? 
—Yes, as a rule they do. 


, “V — -are tney representative oi tue 

ratepayers?— They are ratepayers. 

4270. I mean is the Committee actually representa- 
tive of the ratepayers ?— Yes, I think that all pre 
sent are generally ratepayers. They ought to b( 
paying rates in the district where’ they live. 

4271. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — H ow do vou then 
proceed— how do you get the funds?— After the Cora- 
nuttee is formed they write to the Secretary of the 
Congested Districts Board and they acquaint him 

ith what has been done and send up - the names. The 
Board, beforehand, have decided on the amount of 
nj ra \ nt the y will_ give to the parish for the year. 

retary is appointed by the local committee, and 
the grant 3 * 7 in not ifi es him of the amount of 


* Sr.e Thirteenth Report .( the Oo.geeted Dietrich, Boerd, pp. JW _ 1S . 
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4272. What usually is the amount given to a 

nirish ? It varies from £50 to about £120. 

P< 4273. When you get that money from the Board 
how do you proceed to deal with it?— When we get 

t ^274. n p , ardon me, let me ask is there any local sub- 
scription? — There is no local subscription. Of course 
these committees are in districts which are the poorest 

4275. ^1 see. Well, you have got to the point of 
having got the money from the Board ? — Yes, all the 
money comes from the Board. 

4276. How do you proceed to deal with it ? — When 
the Committee know what is the contribution for the 
year they invite people to send in applications for 
the performance of works and they give certain sums ' 
to those selected by way of aid or encouragement. 

4277. Is there any definition of the kind of work 
for which you are to give the grant ? — Yes, the works 
are laid down in the scheme. Parish schemes are 
drawn up of the works which must be works of 
material improvement in the parish. 

4278. Is that scheme approved by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board?— The scheme is approved by the Con- 
gested Districts Board and sent down to the Com- 
mittee, and they have to work within that scheme. 

4279. And then? — After that we proceed to deal 
with the applications from the people to under- 
take the work of improvement, and these ap- 
plications come before the local Committee, and it 
considers the schemes and the men who are anxious 
to undertake them. It acts on the principle of giving 
the grant for the largest amount of work for the least , 
amount of money ; that offer is generally accepted 
first. The Committee considers that all these works 
ought to be done eventually, but the grant is only 
given as an encouragement. 

4280. The largest amount of money, then, is given 
to the person who offers to do the most work, that is, 
work which is of the greatest value compared with the 
amount of the grant ? — Yes, the value of the work is 
larger and the grant is comparatively smaller. 

4281. Have you any regard to the great urgency, 
the pressing need of the work to be done ? — Yes. The 
Committee then considers those who got the grant in 
previous years, and if others who have had no grant 
have made applications they are first considered on 
their merits and generally they are preferred to any 
other. 

4282. Say a man undertakes for a grant of £10 to 
do £100 worth of work in the drainage and reclama- 
tion of his holding, would you give that man the £10 
in preference to a man who wanted money for work in 
erecting pig-styes or cow-byres to get the cattle out of 
the living house ? — No one is to get a grant of £10. 

4283. I have merely suggested the amounts as an 
illustration? — Of course they ought to be guided in 
these improvements by local considerations, and the 
Committee act upon that as far as they can. I am 
glad to say our reports from the inspectors say the 
committees on the whole are working most satis- 
factorily. 

4284. Would it be desirable that any preference 
should be given to sanitary works, the improvement 
of the homestead ? — The rule is that no man can get 
any grant whatever unless he makes sanitary im- 

E rovements. The first condition of the grant is that 
e removes the cows from the dwelling-house and the 
manure heap from the kitchen door. Without that 
there is no grant. 

4285. He is not eligible? — He is not eligible as an 
applicant for works unless he undertakes to do these 
things. 

4286. Do you give grants to assist in putting them 
out ? — No, not for putting out the cows, but for build- 
ing houses to put the cattle in. 

4287. Is that out of the parish fund or other funds ? 
—It is out of the Parish Committee’s grant. We 
might give a man £2 to encourage him to erect houses 
for cattle costing about £12. 

4288. You do, then, assist under the scheme of im- 


4289. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does he get the grant 
at once or after the work is done ?— No, only after the 
Work is done. 

4290. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is there much 
competition for the grant? — In some cases it is sur- 
prising the number who come into the Parish' Com- 
niittee with offers to carry out works of improvement. 


4291. How many times the grant is the value of 0ct 3> 1906. 

the work done? — About four or five times the amount — - 

of the grant. In no instance do we grant more than Bev. Denis 
one-third. Very seldom do we give more than one- UUara.rr-. 
fourth. 

4292. What is the nature of the competing scheme 

in Donegal? — In Donegal they have a sort of prize 
scheme, and it comes to nearly the same thing as ours 
in the end. . . , „ 

4293. It is for a similar class of improvements? — 

Yes, it is on the same lines. 

4294. That is to say you give the prizes alter the 
work is done ?— ' You may call them prizes if you will ; 
we give grants for specified work when it is done. 

4295. And in Donegal ?— I really cannot say that I 
am familiar with the details of the work in Donegal. 

4296. Where shall we be able to get that informa- 
tion first hand?— Of course when you go down to 
Donegal you can study their method of procedure, and 
the secretary will give you all the information. 

4297. The Chairman.— I suppose “ bonus would be 

a better term than “ prizes” ?— You may call it any 
name you like. The main feature of both is similar, 
the grant of a sum of money for a definite amount of 
work. , , 

4298. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Are you able to 
estimate that a man, or men, say A, B, or C has 
done better than the rest of the alphabet, and do you 
say we will give A, B, and C all the prizes ? I think 
that is something like the Donegal scheme. 

4299. The Chairman.— A, B, and C have the prizes- 
and they have done the work? — AH this applies to 
Donegal, and I am afraid I cannot enlighten you 
on the details of that work. I am giving information 
about the Western scheme with which I am associated. 

4300. Under the Donegal scheme anybody who does 
the work has a free hand and he gets a prize?— So 
far as I understand it, if he does a certain kind of 
work then he gets the prize. I say that under correc- 
tion from his Lordship the Bishop. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There are no blanks ; all 
prizes. 

4301. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It is all for the 
benefit of the people. When there are two schemes 
there is a good deal of competition as to which will 

iroduce the best results ? — I gather that is so, my 


prod 
lord. 

4302. The point is, whether you get more of these 
valuable improvements done by the Donegal system 
than by the system in Mayo ; whether there is a better 
return for the money ? — The merits of both have been 
considered by the Board. 

4303. And there was no decisive reply?— No; it is 
dealt with in the report. 

4304. The Chairman. — How is it we have the two 
systems ?— Mayo was first taken up, and it was not 
followed in Donegal for some years. When they took 
up the scheme I think it was suggested that the Board, 
by having a little change might get more value per- 
haps, and they called it by another name — the Prize 
scheme. 

4305. Sir John Colomb.— That is, I suppose, that 
Donegal did not like imitating Mayo altogether? 
They wanted something different ?— 1 That might be. 
The same thing might do well in one place and not in 
another. 

4306. Is the Secretary paid; does he receive any 
emolument at all ?— He gets a few pounds a year. 

4307. Is any other officer paid ?— No member of the 
Committee is paid. 

4308. What is it the Secretary gets ? — He gets a few 
pounds, five per cent, on the grant up to £6. He 
cannot get more than £6. 

4309. How does that compare with the salary of the 
sub-sanitary officers of the district? — Well, I think 
the sub-sanitary officers are paid well for the amount 
of work they do. They do nothing. 

4310. Exactly. The Parish Committee, which is 
your child, put the scheme forward ?— I don’t 
claim the credit altogether. I submitted it to the 
Board before I became a member at all and Mr. Doran 
elaborated it and put it into shape. 

4311. Take that district, where you had it carried . 
out. Can you say whether there is any calculation of 
what is the .amount of the money the ratepayers and 
the Imperial Treasury spend in that district on: 
the salaries of sanitary officers to do this very work ? 
— I am not prepared to say. The secretary of each 
rural district could give you the figures perhaps. 
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Oct. 3 1806. ^312. Would you be surprised to hear that — I take 

— ‘ the only place for which I have the figures — Donegal — 

Rsv. Denis that the amount spemt for salaries for doing this very 

O Hara, ?.p. W ork is £1,000 a year? — I should say that is money 

easily earned. 

4313. Then your experience is this, that the sani- 
tary officers get their salaries for doing practically 
nothing ? — Yes. I think the sanitary officers and sub- 
sanitary officers get salaries for doing nothing ; and 
this is the reason, as I suggested yesterday that l would 
like, under a different system, to see the police charged 
with these sanitary duties — I mean the police under 
an Irish Government. 

4314. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The sub-sanitary 
officer assists the sanitary officer in doing nothing? — 
Generally, I say that very little is done by them. That 
is what it amounts to. 

4315. Sir John Colomb. — And ithe reason nothing is 

done is because the administrative body, the Rural 
District Council, formerly the Board of Guardians, 
do not care two pins about sanitation; and therefore 
the officers are paid and they do nothing, simply 
because their employers, the Board of Guardians, 
attach no importance to it? — They attach little im- 
portance to it, because they inherited something bad 
from the old system of indifference, and they stick 
to the old ways. , 

4316. You expect to get due attention to sanitary 
conditions by getting the sympathy of the people in 
support of improvement? — I think it is always well 
to get the sympathy of the people for any work you 
are doing. The most important thing, in my opinion, 
is to improve the condition of the people themselves 
by reclaimation and drainage and we have done some- 
thing in that direction already. 

4317. When you get that sympathy it may induce 
the people, and therefore the rural authority, the 
authorised body, to take an interest in the matter, and 
then they will make the sanitary officers do their 
work? — It is to be hoped they will. They don’t like, 
I may add, to apply compulsion to neighbours ; they 
don’t like to have him summoned at the court. It 
would foe better if the people themselves were educated 
up to it. 

4318. Does not that account for the fact that the 
sanitary laws are a dead letter, and the sanitary 
officers do nothing, and there is no action taken by 
Board of Guardians or Rural Council, I should say, 
because they really do not like to summon people or 
do anything disagreeable? — To some extent that is the 
explanation as far as I know. This Donegal scheme 
attempts to remedy it by the system of prizes, with 
conditions of good sanitation, and I say it has worked 
well in the same way in the West. 

4319. Mr. Kavanagh. — Can you quite compare the 
work of the sanitary officers and of the Parish Com- 
mittee. One can give grants, the other cannot. One 
•can help a man to carry out sanitation and the other 
cannot. Can you compare them in any way? — Not in 
that way. The sanitary law does not compensate a 
man for doing what he ought to do. 

4320. There is, nevertheless, very much room for 
improvement in the method of dealing with sanitary 
work in the local districts. There may be men willing 
to carry out sanitary work and unable to do so ? — That 
is so. No doubt the Board of Guardians asks itself 
before summoning people to the court and having them 
fined whether they have the means of making the im- 
provement, and whether a shilling fine would not mean 
a great deal to the poor man summoned. He might 
be labouring in England and have very little time for 

. looking after the sanitary arrangements of his house. 

4321. Then, it is simply throwing good money after 
bad to prosecute a man to carry out sanitary im- 
provements he could not possibly do? — That is the 
case, to some extent. 

4322. The Parish Committee could assist a man to 
do it ?— They could assist him to do the work ; they 
could impress him with the importance of the sanitary 
condition of his house ; they could pay him a smail 
sum to encourage him in the work of improvement. 

4323. Sir John Colomb. — I put it to you that the 
sanitary officers do nothing, and the law is not obeyed, 
and you reply that poverty is responsible to some ex- 
tent. But are not the well-to-do allowed to fly m the 
face of sanitary laws— are you aware of that ? — I think 
a little more could be done, but the improvement, is 
receiving important assistance from the work of the 
Board among the very poorest of the people. 


4324. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — O ne general an 
tion on the different systems of Parish Committees T 
would like to ask if there is not an advantage in ha 1 
ing varying schemes to some extent?— T think u ; 
well to try all so as to get the best. My own observ** 
tion is that the scheme we have in operation there i" 
suitable to the West, but it is most desirable to try 
and see if there is a better scheme of Parish Com 
mittees than are here in the West Another scheme 
may be suitable to Donegal. Let each be tried as the 
Board may decide. 


4325. The conditions are not the same in both 
places. And even if it is not a better scheme is 
there not an advantage in the varied experience?— Oh 
yes ; variety is charming, and there is an advantage in 
recognising local differences of condition. 6 

4326. 'Don’t you think that as regards the Board’s 
work in the country, and at different points along 
the coast, there may be a variety of disposition 
among the people, and that this difference in the dis- 
position of the people might be met by a variety of 
schemes? — Yes, that is perfectly true. 

4327. In the fisheries, for instance, you have the 
loan and also the share system? — Yes. 

4328. And from the fact that there are two schemes 
of parish Committees, differing in their details, it 
does not follow that it is a disadvantage, but rather 
that each is adapted to its own district, and it is 
desirable to have two schemes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — M y question was not 
directed to that point. I was bringing out the chief 
objects of the two schemes. 

4329. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — My questions 
were put independently. I quite ooncurred in 
your questions, and I followed the general drift 
of them • with sympathy. Well, Father O’Hara, 
we will take it that a variety of schemes may in itself 
be useful? — I think it very desirable, and especially 
from the point of view of the different conditions of 
the people in each district. They should have liberty 
to suit their own circumstances. 

4330. Mr. Bryce. — With reference to the limitation 
of the money grant to the people, is a distinction 
made between the proportion of the grant and the 
cost of the material used ? — The amount of grant will 
depend upon the amount of work contracted for. We 
do not distinguish between cost of the labour and the 
cost of material. The extent of the work to be done 
is the only case in which the cost of material will 
come in. 

4331. I am distinguishing between the cost of 
labour and the cost of material. Take the case of 
drainage work, the cost for material will be very 
much smaller in proportion to the amount of the 
grant expended than in the case of a dwelling-house? 
— So it is. 

4332. Although the work of drainage would be the 
more important, would you consider that in making 
the grants? — Yes. 

4333. Is it dependent on the particular case or on 
a set of general rules for .guidance? — The full rules 
are clearly given, and every man working under the 
scheme gets copies of these rules, which give a great 
deal of information. We make up the specification, 
and that is sent on to the Congested Districts Board 
for approval. All the work receives their approval 
and supervision. 

4334. Mr. Sotherland. — You don’t undertake large 
schemes through the parish Committees ? — No ; but 
we did some pretty large schemes. 

4335. Did they relate to sanitation? — Yes ; we 
sometimes carry out middling large schemes through 
the townlands, but a large scheme of drainage we 
could not undertake, but we encourage a man on his 
holding and send a supervisor, and the supervisor’s 
business is to show him what to do and how to do it, 
and to look at the work, and when it is done to give 
a certificate. The drainage is part of the scheme. 

4336. You said you had 160 Committees ?— Yes. 1 

4337. What is the average number of members?— 
The average number is six, first elected. Then the 
clergymen of all denominations are members. The 
landlords and agents don’t attend very often, 'but they 
are members. You might put down twelve as the 
average number of each -Committee. 

4338. That is practically an organisation of 2,000 
members you have located all over Ireland? — Yes. 

4339. And in the congested districts? — Yes. 

4340. Where Committees are established? — Yea. 

4341. They are all composed of people living iu the 
locality? — Yes, they must be living in the parish. 
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4342 Mr. Bryce. — Are the 160 Committees 'well 
snread over the congested districts ; are there parish 
Committees in the Connemara littoral, for instance? 
—Yes ; if you saw them on the 
desire ’them to he better spread, 
names given in the report. 

4343. Sir John Colomb.— What report is that? 
—That is the report for the year 1906-6. I hope 
you will he satisfied with it when you go through 
the country. This work deserves to be encouraged, 
and so far from having anything taken from 
this part of the Board’s work, I hope you will 
recommend that more will be expended, because there 
are more parishes, and I need not tell you that if 
one parish gets a grant of £60 and the next one gets 
no grant, there will be jealousy. 

4344. Mr. Sutherland. — The Committee enables 
the Congested Districts Board to supervise? — Yes ; it 
is doing the work of the Board, and in the most 
economical and satisfactory way that it could be 
done, and at the lowest cost. 

4345. And by efficient peojile who know the local 
circumstances?— Yes, and by a supervisor who is a 
resident and knows the circumstances of the district. 

4346. Mr. Bryce. — He is paid ; how much is he 
paid ?— Generally by a percentage ; it will depend on 
the amount of the grant ; generally ten per cent. 

Mr. Sutherland. — With regard to the £1,000 which 
Sir John Colomb pointed out, don’t you think you 
have a certain claim on that money for this work? 

Sir John Colomb. — The cost of the Donegal sani- 
tary officers? — I am afraid Donegal claims all it can 
get. 

4347. Mr. Bryce. — Can you say in how many 
congested parishes there are Committees, and how 
many are there without Committees at all? — 160 
parishes have Committees. I could not fell you off- 
hand how many are without them, but there are not 
many in the congested districts that have been re- 
fused grants— I think nearly, if not all, that applied 
for grants got them. 

4348. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are there any in 
Kerry?— They have not been working so satisfactorily. 
Lord Shaftesbury was anxious to have them, and a 
iew were formed, but I don’t know with what success. 
The most important thing is that they should be 
carefully looked after at first, and that you must be 
strict and carry out the rules, and see that the work 
is done carefully, and that it is not done in a slip- 
shod way, and that they are not allowed to do it in 
any way they please and say it is good enough. If 
they don’t carry out the work in accordance with the 
specification, and if the supervisor does not see that 
that is done, all I can say is that it won’t last many 
years. But if you do that you will get good work. 

4249. Is it not the custom with your Committees 
that before any work is done a specification is made 
out?— Yes, the supervisor goes and sees the work 
proposed to be done, and he submits a specification 
to the Committee, and the man who gets the grant 
knows what he is to do and knows the specification, 
which he must carry out or he won’t get the money. 

4350. From what class are the supervisors taken ? — 
From the more intelligent class. 

4351. Are they local men in the parish ? — They are, 
as a rule, but sometimes one supervisor may do two 
parishes if he is an efficient man, and if the neigh- 
bouring Committee find him more intelligent than any 
in their own. 

4352. Sir Francis. Mowatt. — Does he make out the 
specification? — They are given in the instructions, 
general specifications are given, and particular speci- 
fications are given by him. 

4353. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — For a particular 
work? — Yes. 

4354. What is the difference between Donegal and 
your system ; is it that a specification is made out in 
your system, while there is none in the Donegal 
system? — I think there is a specification in Donegal, 
but the difference is not so much ; it is not a matter 
of a real difference ; it is not so very much. 

4355. The Chairman. — What is the difference? — T 
could not tell you the difference altogether. 

4356. Is there any one on the Board who parti- 
cularly makes this subject his own and watches it ?— 
Mr. Doran pays a good deal of attention to it, 
though he has his hands full. 

4357. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You gave it 
special attention yourself? — I did. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Board is indebted „ 1906. 

to you and Dr. O’Donnell in the matter. In fact it is — 

your work. Rev. Denis 

4358. The Chairman. — How long do the members he O’Hara, p.f. 
elected for? — Generally for one year, but if they are 

found satisfactory they get notice that if they are pre- 
pared to continue for another year they can, and if no 
complaint is made they are allowed to continue. 

4359. For an unlimited time ? — No, for another year. 

4360. Are they never in for more than two years? — 

It may be more, but each year is separate and distinct. 

4361. That is they come to the end of the year and 

are eligible for re-election? — Yes, and it is desirable 
that the same men who knoiw the work Bhould con- 
tinue. „ . „ 

4362. I suppose the Parish Priest is the Chairman? 

— As a rule lie is. 

4363. Can you tell us what the works generally are 

which they do? — 'Well, the instructions handed m 
will show you ; the works are improvements of houses, 
putting in windows — in the poor districts the windows 
are very small, and they cannot let in the air — en- 
larging the windows, putting in new doors, con- 
creting floors 

4364. I don’t mean details so much. You say the 
improvement of houses? — Yes, and out-offices and 
general surroundings, in fact anything that may be 
looked on as an improvement of the farm, or of the 
condition of the man of the farm. They are not 
limited, they make improvements, and the people are 
satisfied, and there are no hard and fast lines. It is 
one of the reasons of the success of the Board that they 
too had. some independence and were not bound like 
some Government departments by hard and fast lines. 

4365. Are the works entirely confined to the house 
or do they get grants for work outside the house? — 

They get grants for all sorts of improvements on the 
land as well as for houses. 

4366. Fencing, for instance?— Yes, fencing if useful 
work— not as a rule, but it may be given, but it must 
be work of permanent improvement. Fencing is some- 
times work of permanent improvement. There is no- 
thing to prevent them from giving it. 

4367. A man who wishes to get a grant sends 
in an application to the Parish. Committee, then 
you consider it and send a supervisor to see what 
he proposes to do, and if the supervisor reports 
favourably, then you agree to give the man a 
certain grant? — We have a little more supervision. 

They semi off the application to Dublin, and they see 
that . everything is right. They want to be careful 
that none” of the money shall be unaccounted for, and 
in the office in Dublin the application is read over care- 
fully, and they see there is nob too much given for any 
work, or a grant given for a work which ought not to 
be given, and when that comes back the secretary or 
the supervisor informs the man “you can begin now.” 

4368. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would not the details 
of the specification be examined in Dublin? — Yes ; that 
must ‘be done so that he may know that everything 
is in order. 

4369. The Chairman.— The application is sent to 
Dublin with the supervisor’s report? — That is so. 

4370. So that practically the Board in Dublin have 
the final power to decide whether the work shall be 
done or not? — Yes. 

6371. Is a report sent by the Committee recommend- 
ing the Board to allow the thing to be done ? — The fact 
of sending on the application is first approved of by 
the Committee, and when the work is done Mr. Doran 
sends an inspector to see how the work is done in 
general, so that everything is as well done, I think, 
and as well safeguarded as it could be. 

4372. You have told us that the grants to Parish 
Committees from the Board vary from £50 to £120 a 
year; how is the actual amount decided? — By the ex- 
tent of the parish, the number of poor people under 
£7 valuation — no grant is given to any man whose 
valuation is over £7. When a grant is being appor- 
tionol we take into account how many families under 
£7 valuation there are in the parish, and we calculate 
it to give to each parish what it’ is entitled to by 
population. 

4373. Irrespective altogether of the number of de- 
mands that come in, do you, for instance, say here is 
a parish with so many families under £7 valuation, 
they are entitled to so much, and we will send the 
amount to the Parish Committee irrespective altogether 
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of whether you lxear from the Parish Committee that 
demands up to a certain amount have como 
in? — No ; they only send half the amount at 
first, and when that is exhausted and they 
get more applications they send the other 
half. If there is any surplus at the end of the year it 
has to he returned. A man may undertake work which 
he is not able to do, or a man may not get the full 
amount, as he may not have done the work satis- 
factorily. Each Committee must close up at the end 
of the year and send in any money that may be on 
hands. 

4374. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is a man over £7 
valuation entitled to make a demand for this, work? — 
No ; any man of over £7 is regarded as better off than 
his neighbours, and the object is to help the poorest. 

4375. The Chairman.— The amount of. a grant, not 
for a Parish Committee, but to an individual, isthafc 
settled by the supervisor or by the Parish Committee? 
— By the Parish Committee. 

4376. And approved of by the Board? — Yes. 

4377. You have told the Commission that the super- 
visors are good local men of intelligence? — Yes. 

4378. They are paid? — Yes, about ten. per cent, of 
the amount of the. grant. 

4380. Is that the sole cost of the administration of 
the Parish Committee ? — That and five per cent, up to 
£6 is the total coat ; there is no further cost ; the 
Secretary gets five per cent, up to £6 ; no matter how 
much the grant may be the Secretary could not get 
more than. £6. 

4381. That ( handing witness a document ) is Mi-. 
O'Brien’s evidence.* I think in the answer marked 
at your right hand yon will see that Mr. O’Brien 
says the cost of the administration of these Parish 
Committees in Connaught and Munster is ten per 
cent, of the grant? — That is so. 

4382. You agree with that ? — Yes, that is my ex- 
perience ; we have tried to do it as economically as we 
could, and it could not be done more so. 

4383. Mr. Bryce. — How is it that the Supervisor 
gets 10 per cent, and the Secretary £6 ? — Ten per cent, 
for the Supervisor, and five for the Secretary. 

4384. The Chairman. — That is the point I was 
coming to ? — Yes, I see. “ The remuneration is 
usually a lump sum for the season, representing 
about 5 per cent, on the grant, the Committee paying 
one-half out of the grant, and the Board the other 
half.” It comes to the same thing. It is as I said. 
Those are the terms, that the Secretary gets 5 per 
cent, np to £6. The Supervisor generally gels, he 
may get up to 10 per cent of the grant. 

4385. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As a rule, does he get 
the full 10 per cent. ? — Up to this, in very few cases. 

4386. The Chairman. — It is because they have not 
got the full amount that Mr. O’Brien tells us that the 
average works out at 10 per cent. 1 — They are entitled 
only according to the arrangement made with them. 
Sometimes you might find a Supervisor to do the work 
for a little less than a man would elsewhere. But in 
the instructions you will see. 

4387. Anyway your experience is that you agree 
with Mr. O’Brien that about 10 per cent, is about the 
average cost of administration ?— No, I don’t think 
that is strictly accurate. 

4388. Tell us what it is ? — At present it is 10 per 
cent, for the Supervisor, and 5 per cent, for the 
Secretary. 

4389. Can you tell us what was the total grant to 
the Parish Committee last year?— It cost the Board 
about £12,000, the total, including supervision and 
all, very close on £12,000. 

4390. What was the gross amount of administra- 
tion— the cost last year of the administration of the 
Parish Committees?— Last year it cost— I see Mr. 
O’Brien is correct— supervision cost £1,050, and the 
total amount voted was £10,950, that is exactly 
£ 12 , 000 . 

4391. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— £10,000 ?— For 
.supervision and all £12,000. 

4392. The Chairman.— £ 12,000 was the amount 
given?— £10,950 was voted by the Board to be ex- 
pended during the current financial year for grants to 

various parishes, and also £1,050 for supervision 

that is £12,000. 


*• 43 ? 4 '„9 0uld y° u teU us cost of local administra- 
tion?— This that was handed in by the Secretary 

* See answer to question 1680. 


shows the total amount given to people as £iq or n 
for expending that, supervision cost £1 050 r 
cally 10 per cent, of the total, so that Mr ’ O’JV 
is correct, for this was 'n the estimate.! Yon Jii 
the Board set aside £12,800. W1U See 

4395. Mr. Sutherland.— D oes this work of sun 
vision include where specifications have to be writt 
out and plans made ? — It includes everything Cten 

4396. It is analogous to an outside architect’s 
charges if lie was employed?— He has not M 
much to do in that way. Mr. Doran drew m, 
a scheme, and drew it up carefully and well Tf * 
Supervisor has schemes for the building of a house* 
or if he wants to build out-offices he has a plan and ’ 
scheme for that, and there are printed forms and he 
gives one to the man who applies for the grant 

4397. The Chairman.— Have you any experience as 
to which is the cheapest as regards administration 
between tbe Mayo and the Donegal plan ?—The 
Donegal plan is only in existence for a short time • 

I think it is not more than two years in existence ’ 

4398. I think it is more than that— I have figures 
to show the amount spent in the last three years]— It 
is, I think, either two or three years. Of course the 
Secretary will be able to tell you fully how much the 
Supervisors cost in Donegal. 

4399. If you look at Mr. O’Brien’s evidence again you 
will see he told us that the Supervisors were paid each 
25 s. a week and 7s. 6 d. a week bicycle allowance in 
Donegal ? — But you must remember that those Super- 
visors cover a good deal more ground. That was for 
the whole of Donegal. 

4400. In Donegal the salaries of these men are 25s, 
a week and 7s. 6 d. a week bicycle allowance for six 
of them. That is £84 a year per head, or over £500 
a year?— They only work for part of the year; but 
the whole of the information that you want, or most 
of it, will be given in the instructions. All that you 
want to know about the work and its cost and the 
amount to be given for special works and so on you 
will get in the instructions for supervisors. 

4401. Can yon tell us at all how much the actual 
salaries of Supervisors in Donegal come to ?— I could 
not off-hand, but the Secretaries could tell you. 

4402. It is £500? — It is given down here as the 
estimate. 

4403. The estimate for the year is £84 per head for 
six men — that is £500? — Yes. 

4404. Mr. Mitchell handed in a report with regard 
to Parish Committees in which he told us that within 
the last three years in Donegal £1,904 had been 
granted to Parish Committees, and £500 in the year 
on Supervisors’ fees comes out at about 25 per cent, 
of the total cost of the grant for three years? — Yes. 

4405. Or if you take it another way. If that £500 
is at all an accurate estimate of the yearly cost, you 
get £1,500 as the amount which the work of the 
Supervisors has cost, whereas the total amount of the 
grant for that period has been only £1,900, or 75 per 
cent, of the grant has been the cost of supervision, 
Does that not seem too expensive ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Might I suggest to you 
there is another way of looking at- this. I would 
suggest you should compare the cost of supervision, 
not with the amount of the contribution, but with the 
cost of the entire completed work, so that you must 
multiply the amount of the grant by five, which, 
Father O’Hara tells us, is the amount of the work com- 
pleted, before you can come to a proportion between 
the cost of supervision and the cost of the work. 

4406. The Chairman. — The facts appear to be that 
in Donegal the estimate of .the cost of supervision is 
£500 a year, and the amount, according to Mr. 
Mitchell’s memorandum is £1,900 for three years?— 
That is for one year. 

4407. I understand it was for three years?— No. 

4408. The Chairman. — Can you tell ns how many 
of these Parish Committees there are in Kerry, or can 
you tell us the amount of money allocated for Cork 
and Kerry?— There is £1,905 for Parish Committees 
m Cork and Kerry. 

4409. In one year?— In one year. 

4410. Sir John Colomb. — T he value of the work done 
in that year is £15,400 ?— Yes. 

4411. Can you tell us how much for Cork and how 
much for Kerry ?— £640 for Cork, and Kerry £1,265- 

4413. Sir John Colomb. — Is that being J expended 
in Kerry ? — It is being expended in Kerry on Parish 
Committee works. That was the expenditure in Kerry. 

4414. The Chairman. — There are not many con- 
gested districts in Cork ?— In West Cork— Berehaven, 
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nonfrv and Adrigoole. I think I am almost correct 
f n saying that the Board did not, for the last year, 
refuse any parish a grant. 

4415 Have you attempted to apportion the money, 

. it as far as you can all round the congested 

eas?— We have. As I have stated I don’t think 


discriminately, and we divided fairly. 

4416 Sir Francis Mowatt.— There was no par- 
ish refused a grant?— I think not, except in 
some cases where there was a very good reason. A few 
parishes were found not to be working satisfactorily 
and were struck off. . 

4418 Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Some parishes 
have not formed committees ?— They have not. The 
Board have acted on this principle that where men were 
found to be working satisfactorily and were doing 
good work they thought it a pity, as long as they were 
only at the commencement of their work to deprive 
them of the grant. They get them every year and the 
neighbouring parish sees this, which is the very thing 
that we want, and the neighbouring parish gets jealous 
and wants to do the same kind of work and applies for 
a grant, and it would be pretty hard for the Board 
to supply the one and refuse the other, and it is in that 
way that the amount has grown up to £12,000, and I 
think if we continue the work it will have to increase a 
little more because there will be other parishes coming 
in that have not yet applied; and I repeat I think 
you will find that no part of the Board’s work has 
given more satisfaction. 

4419. The Chairman.— Do you think that this work 

which you have done in regard to Parish Committees 
has been made easier by the fact that the Board has 
been a kind of independent body? — I believe so. I 
believe it is one of the reasons of the success of the 
Board from the beginning. . . 

4420. Can you tell us why you have that opinion ? 

— The Irish people, as a rule, don’t like _ anything 
coming from the Castle. If it gets the taint of the 
Castle about iit they don’t like to touch it. 

4421. Suppose that the new department was to allo- 
cate funds in the way you have done in regard to 
Parish Committees will you explain to the Committee 
why you think that a taint of the Castle would apply 
to the new department. I suppose you are aware that 
the new department, so far as agricultural work is 
concerned, does its work entirely through the aid of 
county committees and under County Councils and 
Agricultural Councils ; where does the taint come in 
in the matter ? — Some way or other they are officials. 
They are looked upon as officials — the people con- 
nected with it. 

4422. Is the county committee that dispenses money 
regarded as a Castle Board? — Not the County Com- 
mittee, because the County Committee has nothing to do 
with the Castle, but those at the head of the depart- 
ment are looked upon as officials. One of the reasons 
of the success of the Board from the beginning was 
that the country at large looked upon it as an in- 
dependent Board, free from all Government or Castle 
control. 

4423. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But the money was 
official? — The money came through the Board. 

4424. The Chairman. — There is no objection to re- 
ceiving official money so long as it is not dispensed by 
officials? — I suppose if it comes through the proper 
channels they will condescend to accept it. 

4425. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — "Was the money 
all Irish money ? — All Irish money except a very small 
sum. 

4426. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The very small sum 
was accepted? — Yes. We are grateful for small things 
when we get them. They are all we have to be grateful 
for. 

4427. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the financial 
relations were adjusted it would be more? — Yes; 
if we got that two and a half millions we would soon 
raise Connaught from the position in which it is. 

4428. The Chairman. — You are satisfied with the 
success of the parish Committee work, and believe 
that it could not be achieved by any Government 
department ? — I am so satisfied with the success that 
I believe when you hear of it in the country you will 
be just as enthusiastic about it as I am. There is no 
work which the Board undertook that gave such satis- 
faction to the people and gave such a good return for 
the outlay on it. 


4429. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say you do 3j ig0( j 

not give grants except to people whose valuation is — 
under £7?— That is so. , Kov. Denis 

4430. Do you find that the work which those people O'Hara, p,p. 
do on their own holdings has had an educative effect 

on the people who are rated at over £7 ?— It has. It 
has an educative effect on the whole district. A man 
sees his neighbour under proper supervision and in- 
struction improve his land in certain ways, and even 
though he does not get a grant at all he tries to 
imitate him. 

4431. Have you found that people rated at over £7 

copy in any way the improvements effected by those 
of a lower valuation ?— -Yes. I believe they have 

copied, and improved themselves by copying. 

4432. So that the effect of the grants you give goes 
beyond the number of people to whom you give them ? 

— Yes. The effects are so large that it is hard to 
state what the effects are. 

4433. Sir John Colomb. — You said just now that 
the rule of the Board was that all money unexpended 
at the end of the year in the hands of the Committees 
was returned ? — That is so. 

4434. As a matter of fact, is any money ever re- 
turned? — Very often. There is scarcely a Committee 
that has not to return some small sums: for this 
reason, that they are bound to have the works done 
within a certain time, and, as I said a few minutes 
ago, they must be very strict, and if they find people 
undertaking to do work that they find afterwards they 
cannot do, the money voted for that and any small 
sums remaining unexpended at the end of the year 
have to be returned. 

4435. Then you regard it as an essential principle 
of success in the working of these parish Committees 
that there should be a body to be very stiff over 
them ? — Yes, you must be- very careful for the success 
of the scheme. The more strict you are at the be- 
ginning, the better it will be for the work of the 
Committee. 

4436. In view of the rule that money unexpended 
at the end of the financial year must be returned, 
has there been observable any desire to expend reck- 
lessly at the end of the year rather than return the 
money? — They cannot do that, even if they tried, 
because the rules are so strict. We only allow a 
certain sum for each particular work, and if we get 
that work done, whether it is at the beginning of the 
year or the end, we don’t mind. 

4437. I understood you to say that you made your 
grant in two separate contributions in the year? — 

The Board send down the total grant to the parish 
in two separate contributions. 

4438. Therefore, in the last half-year, the Parish 
Committee have in their hands the whole of the half- 
year’s contributions? — No, because the first is paid 
out before the second is sent. 

4439. You mean you divide the annual contribu- 
tion into two portions and pay the first? — When it 
is earned. 

4440. Not until it is earned ? — Not until it is earned 
a rule. 


4441. You pay the contributions, but not until they 
are earned? — The whole amount may not be earned. 
They may want to have some money in hands. If 
the parish is to get £100, they get £60 first, and that 
may be as soon as they find applications for payment 
come in and the Committee require it. 

4442. The only other point is about the non-working 
of the sanitary laws. You don’t maintain that one 
of the reasons of the sanitary officers not doing their 
work is because they are Castle officials? — I don’t 
want to press that point. 

4443. You know they are appointed by the elected 
District Council? — Yes. That is the reason that I 
say I don’t want to put them down as Castle officials. 

4444. The Chairman. — I want to understand really 
why you hold that these parish Committees could not 
have been created by anyone except an independent 
Board. I understand you leave the work practically 
in the hands of the parish Committee in a congested 
district ; you do not interfere very much with their 
arrangements ; is that so ? — That is so. Of course 
everything has to be done. They have the lines laid 
down, and they must act strictly on those lines. 

4445. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You lay down the 
general policy and they follow it. You let them 
follow it themselves. In that lies the success of the 
whole scheme. You bring in local feeling? — Yes. 

4446. What is to prevent a Government department 
doing exactly as you have done? — I know, at all 
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events, that no Government department tried it, and 
therefore they did not succeed with it. _ 

4447. I have no doubt you had this idea before 
anybody else, and we give you every credit for it ; but 
suppose some intelligent individual connected with a 
Government department lxad had this brilliant 
notion, what was to prevent him from carrying it 
out? — It may work, but I believe it would not work 
to the same successful extent. 

4448. Why not? — It is very hard to satisfy the 
Commission on this, but it is a fact, what I -have 
stated, that it has been found in Ireland that works 
of the kind coming from bodies independent of the 
Castle, are more likely to be taken up by the people 
than anything coming from the Castle. 

4449. The Chairman 1 . — Don’t you mean, this, that 
where there is direct administration from what you 
call the Castle it is not as successful as administra- 
tion which goes through the crucible of a local com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

4450. But is there anything to prevent a Government 
Department as such creating as successful a local com- 
mittee as you have created? — Strictly, I suppose there 
is nothing. I could not say there is. The only tiling 
is sentiment, and sentiment to some extent influences 
everybody. 

4451. Do you mean to say you think that the 
people throughout Ireland would not accept so readily 
a similar committee if it had been created by a 
Government Department and not by an independent 
Board ? — I believe it would not have shown such suc- 
cessful results as the Board have been able to show. 

4452. The local committee would not have? — If the 
local committee were started : now that they are 
started I will be ready to admit they would if they 
went on the same lines ; but starting from the be- 
ginning I believe they would not be taken up by the 
people in the way they were. 

4453. Take it that way. Suppose this work was 
handed over to, say, the new Department do you see 
any difficulty in the new Department creating parish 
committees and allowing them to proceed on the lines 
that you have adopted ? — No ; I don’t. I cannot 
say that I do see any difficulty, except, perhaps, that 
the people at present, I think, are not so satisfied 
with the other works that they have been doing, and 
they might be doubtful about taking over this from a 
body that had been doing so well. 

4454. Even if the lines were to be the same ? — Yes. 

4455. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think 
that the Department up to this has done any work 
through Parish Committees? — I am not aware that 
it has. 

4456. I want to ask you a general question. L>o the 
public boards in Ireland do their work so well that it 
is a safe thing to suggest taking work from/ a Board 
that has succeeded and giving it to another Board ?— 
That is what I say. When people have been success- 
ful it is a mistake to hand the work over to another 
body that they have no experience of or confidence in 
to the same extent. 

4457. Take the case of the supervisors. Is it a fact 
that the supervisors in Donegal are appointed by the 
Congested Districts Board? — They are appointed by 
the Board. 

4458. Is it not the case then that the credit of the 
Board passes through those supervisors to the work in 
which they are engaged ? — That is so. 

4459. If the Department were placed in the position 
of the Board something corresponding should happen? 
—Something corresponding should happen, if it were 
in the same position. 

4460. If the people have not the same confidence in 
the Department as they now have in the Congested 
Districts Board the supervisors would not be so effec- 
tive for their work ? — I don’t think they would. The 
matter may appear strange and, perhaps, unintel- 
ligible, but nevertheless what I state I think will be 
found to he correct. 

4461. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It is all an hypo- 
thesis that the future will be exactly like the past. 
Refuse the hypothesis and the whole thing falls 
to ike ground?— We are hoping that the future will 
not be exactly as the past- 

.^3' ^ ost Dr - O’Donnell.— T he hypothesis 
of taking the work from the Congested Districts Board 
assumes that it is safe in Ireland tb put an untried 
body in place of a tried body ?-That is the natural 
conclusion that would follow : that whenever a Board 
is found to have done its work satisfactorily the best 


thing to do is to abolish it and transfer its work t 
some other body that has not been so successfol W 
4463. The Chairman.— It is not a very violent hvrm 
thesis to assume that reasonable people will fJi 
well marked lines of success?— No. 0ff 


4464. The Chairman. — I should like to make clear 
that point that we were dealing with before lunch in 
connection with the cost of the two systems of Parish 
Committee® in Connaught and Donegal. Si r Antony 
suggested we should include the value of work done 
in estimating the percentage in the two places, but my 
point was irrespective altogether of the value of work 
done either in Connaught or Donegal. My point was 
that Mr. O’Brien has toid us, and I agree with him 
that the cost of administration in Connaught did I 
believe, amount to ten per cent, of the grant?— That 
is so. 

4465. Irrespective altogether of the value of the 
work performed ?— Yes. 

4466. In Donegal we were told the grant for one 
year — I made a mistake in thinking it was for three 
years— is about £2,000. The cost of administration 
of six supervisors in that county amounts to £500, 0 t 
twenty-five per cent, of the grant. So it appears that 
whereas in Connaught and Munster the cost is ten per 
cent, of the grant in Donegal it is twenty-five per cent, 
of the grant, or fifteen per cent, more expensive?-^ 
That would appear. 

4467. I am not in the least suggesting that there are 
not reasons for that. It is quite possible, is not it?— 
It is quite possible, and I think it is well to let it be 
known tliat in Donegal the grants are smaller than in 
Connaught, the grants in proportion to the amount of 
work, but the amount the supervisor lias to do is much 
more. His work extends over a much longer period 
of the year, and he has more territory to cover. 

4468. Da you suggest that- the work done by. the 
supervisors in Donegal is more than the work done by 
the supervisors in Connaught ? — Yes, because the work 
of the supervisor in Connaught is confined to one 
parish, whereas in. Donegal it extends to several 
parishes. 

4469. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Without ques- 
tioning the importance of the point whioh has been 
put to you by the Chairman, you are aware, as Sir An- 
tony MacDonnell suggested earlier in the day, that 
the value of the work done in Donegal is very great in 
the year? — Yes. I have stated the grants are much 
less and the work is much more. 

4470. The value of the work done is £15,000?— 
£15,000. 

4471. The expenditure on supervision is £500?— 
£500.. 

4472. That is to say, the £500 is expended on super- 
vising £15,000 ? — Yes. 

4473. Is that 3£ per cent. ? — Yes. 

4474. The Chairman. — How does that work out in 
comparison with Connaught and Munster?— We have 
not calculated the amount per cent, it would repre- 
sent in Connaught on the total amount of work done, 
but I think you may take it, as far as I know about 
the scheme, that in each place the Supervisors are 
giving value for the money. Perhaps it may look 
at first sight as if it were a little more costly in 
Donegal than in Connaught. 

4475. It would look as if it were ? — It would at 
first sight. 

4476. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You have said 
that in Connaught the value of the work done was 
four or five, or five or six times the grant ? — Roughly, 
perhaps, about five times. 

4477. That would work out at about 3 per cent., 
so that there would not be much difference? — There 
would not be very much difference when you work it 
out in that way. 

4478. Sir John Colomb. — Are these rules, the rules 
and instructions and suggestions as to Parish Com- 
mittees — are they of general application to the whole 
of the congested districts? — They are. _ They are pre- 
pared by Mr. Doran, and every Supervisor goes accord- 
ing to them. He must carry out those instructions. 

4479. I understood you to say that 5 per cent, of 
the amount of grants to each parish was the allowance 
for the Secretary, but that it should not be above 
£6? — That is so. 

4480. But look at this regulation, which says, “ * r0 ' 
vided that such percentage does not amount to over 
£6 in a parish where a scheme is in operation from 
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„ , n w t0 March 31st, and £10 where it is in opera- 
from May to March 31st” ?-In the West the 
s up to this year were from October to March. 
This year we are going to enlarge them, because 
iveral Committees asked for a longer time to finish 
the works, and we thought then it was only fair if 
a Supervisor were required to give more time he should 

ge 4481° r i am* 1 speaking of the Secretary, Rule 4, page 
11 It mentions that the Board have appointed 
i ' er cent, of the amount of the grant in each 
Parish as the remuneration, and continues, “Pro- 
vided that such percentage does not amount to 
Ler £6 in a parish where a scheme is in opera- 
Hon from October to March 31st, and £10 where 
it is in operation from May to March 31st.” I would 
like to know why there is a difference in the two 
periods of the year?-The period is longer It is 
nractically over the whole year m one casq. It is only 
lor six months in the other case. From May to March 
is practically twelve months. 

4482. Who rules whether a scheme is in operation 
„ no t? — Mr. Doran supervises. One of his officers 

eoes round and sees, and the Parish Committees make 
application to the Board to have the time extended, 
and then if they give good reasons for extending the 
time it is extended. Suppose the season was very bad, 
they could not carry out the works they undertook ; 
suppose men were away in England and were not 
back as soon as was expected, in those cases excep- 
tions were made. 

4483. What I want to know is this peculiarly ap- 
plicable to, and does it arise from the fact that you 
are dealing with districts where the labour is 

ml 4484° r But this rule is not specially limited to those 
districts where there is a migratory population, but 
applies to all congested districts ? — It is applicable to 
the districts where it can be shown that they have 
good reason for asking for an extension of the time. 
Through the Parish Committee any further scheme of 
agricultural development that may be considered suit- 
able and best for the district can easily be carried out. 
The machinery is ready at hand, and the people will 
vie with each other in improving their land under 

S er direction as they are vising* now with 
other in improving their houses and 
surroundings. Through the Parish Committees a 
better system of agriculture would soon become general 
and better methods of farm management would soon 
be followed. Too much should not be expected m a 
short time, however, for permanent improvements can 
be brought about only by a slow, gradual process, and 
persistent efforts. I don’t know that there is much 
to be added unless there are some questions to be 
asked. _ , , 

4485. Sir Antony MacDonneil.— Could you carry 
out persistent spraying operations through your 
Parish Committees? — You could. 


ansn uomminees i — xuu ouuiu. 

4486. Would they have influence in getting the 
people to spray three times a year ? — I think you may 
take it the Parish Committee would have influence 
with the people in every way, and if they could show 
them that it was for the benefit of themselves they 
would be guided by the Parish Committee and carry 
■out the Parish Committees instructions. 

4487. Are the people sufficiently persuaded of the 
advantages of spraying to render the injunctions of 
the Parish Committee effective? — They are. They are 
sufficiently instructed as to the necessity and advan- 
tage of spraying, though I am sorry to say they did 
not spray so well this year as they might, as I ex- 
plained yesterday. 

4488. Did the Parish Committees endeavour to make 
them spray this year ? — I would not say exactly they 
■did. Perhaps they should, and it would be one of the 
works they ought to attend to. 

4489. Mr. Kavanagh.— That was in consequence of 
the good crop last year ? — I believe it was owing to the 
good crop last year. Those who sprayed and those 
who did not spray last year were nearly all alike. 

4490. Mr. Bryce. — May I ask have the Agricultural 
Department continued the policy which you initiated 
of supplying these spraying machines under cost 
price? — I don’t think they did, at least I have not 
heard that they have. I think I heard they started 
in pursuit of the blight, but they failed to catch it. 
When they heard it came they then made great efforts 
to try to stop it. 

4491. So the work the Congested Districts Board 
was doing before the handing over, of that Board or its 
operations to the Board of Agriculture has not been 


continued ?— I think you wiU hear probably complaints 3 _ 190& 

in the districts to which you will go that it has not _ - 

been continued, and they are not so satisfied, I be- Rev. Dems: 
lieve, with the way the Agricultural Department have OHara, p.r. 
done the work as with the way the Board have done 

lt] 4492. Mr. Kavanagh. — Why was that part of the 
work taken away from the Congested Districts Board 
and given to the Agricultural Department ?-— Of course 
I could not tell you that exactly. It was the wish of 
certain parties that that part of the work should be 
given over, and the Board assented to it and gave 
£2,000 to the Department. As they were operating 
in the same districts there might be some overlapping. 

4493. You are of opinion that it has not been so 

weH carried out since it wastaken away 
Congested Districts Board as it was before?— I dont 
like to say anything in favour of one as agamst the 
other, but the general opinion appeal's to be that it 
was not carried out since it was taken over by the 
Department. I believe you will find that opinion 
in the various districts. . , _ , . . • . 

4494. If the Congested Districts Board is to exist 

in the future, you would be of the opinion that that 
work should be sent back to the Congested districts 
Board— given back to them? — I think it would be 
desirable that it should. , . , j 

4495. Sir Antony MacDonnele.— T hat is part and 
parcel of the larger question of concentratingthe 
attention of the Congested Districts Board on what 
was supposed to be peculiarly its province, namely, 
dealing with the land. The object was— was it not— 
to concentrate attention upon migration and upon 
the purchase and improvement of holdings, making 
over everything that could be made over, to the De- 
partment, which was ready to receive it?— That is so, 
and for the other reason, we were operating in the 
same districts with animals and other things, it was 
thought for the double reason that the Board would 
have enough to do to devote its attention to in the 
land, and that as the Department was operatmg m 
the same way in adjoining districts, and in the same 
counties, it would be well to give over that portion 
of the Board’s work to the Department. 

4496. The Chairman.— What year are you alluding 
to?— Between two and three years ago, when the 
agricultural work of llie Board was transf erred to 
the Department. , . . .. 

4497 On the question of the transfer of functions, 
when the Department of Agriculture wascreated, do 
you know whether it was considered at that tune by 
the Government of the day whether it would be 
advisable to hand over these agncultural functions 
to the Department newly created?— I dont believe 
there was any intention at the time of interfering 
with the discretion or with the work °|. the Boaid 
at the time, because it was long after. It was after 
the passing of the 1903 Act. 

4498. When the Department was created, you don t 
think there was any idea of handing over any of the 
Board’s functions ?— No, I believe it was the intention 
of the Act of 1891 that the Board should operate m 
the congested districts in every way that would be tor 
the benefit of those districts. 

4499. It is very curious — I don t know whether you 
have noticed it, but it is a curious fact that the two 
occasions on which the Board has received ^ addition 
to its income, so far as I know, were m 1899, when 
the new Department was created, and m 1903, when 
the Land Act was passed. You got £25,000 a year on 
the first occasion and £20,000 a year, I think, on the 
second?— Yes, and on that point I might read a 
letter, if I am permitted to read it, from Mr. Wynd- 

^*4500. Sir Antony MacDonnfxl. — I s it an official 
letter?— It is an official letter. 

4501. Sir John Colomb. — T o the Board?— Yes. 

4502. Is it on the minutes of the Board “ 1S ,°£ 
the minutes of the Board. His lordship was this 
morning saying, that according to Mr. Wyndhamg 
minute, it appeared to be his wish or his ^ *1° 5 
that the £201000 should go for land, and I am glad 
to say I have a letter here that Mr. Wyndhamwrote 
to the Board, which shows the purpose for which it 

’ 1503 te Thfo*iiMi»—Th« £20,000 grout was given 

"«04 3 feffoHK Colomb. — Y ou are referrmg first n! 
all to Ms letter in the Memorandam Ol-Yes There 
is no need to read the whole of the letter, but just 
this one paragraph , The date is 1902, when they 
wqre thinking of bringing in the Act of 1903.— 
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“ I feel sure by an increase of the annual grant of from 
£5,000 up to £20,000 on the formulation of the de- 
tailed scheme of allocation by the Board, such a 
scheme will provide also for fisheries, industries, and 
parish Committees, &c., on the lines provisionally 
approved of at our last meeting.”* That is July, 

4505. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the date of 
the minute of Mr. Wyndham which was read this 
morning ? — I only read this, as Lord Dudley appeared 
to think the Board did not apply the money for the 
purposes for which it was intended. 

4506. Mr. Bryce. — H ave you got that in evidence? 
— Not until now. 

The Chairman. — The other minute was 13tli 
October, 1903. 

4507. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The letter which you 
read out is in the year 1902? — Yes. 

4508. But it is necessarily superseded by the minute 
of Mr. Wyndham’ s read out to-day, which is dated 
a year afterwards? — But he is hoping in 1902 to get 
the increase of £20,000. 

4509. The Chairman.— In 1903 he got it ? — In 1903 
we got it. The only point I wanted to make, my lord, 
is this, that you appeared to think that when we got 
it instead of applying it for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended, we gave it to everything 
else except the one thing. 

4510. You misunderstood me if I gave you that 
impression ; that was not my point at all ; my reason 
for trying to press you a little on the point was this, 
I wanted to try and show that the claims upon you 
with regard to operations other than those of land 
purchase were so strong that when you got that 
£28,000 increase you found it necessary to spend a 
large portion of it in industries, fisheries, and works 
and other things?— Yes. 

4511. It was rather with a view of trying to make 

clear that there is besides the land work of the Board 
very definite work for it to do in connection with 
these other things, especially in those regions which 
Mr. Doran has marked A upon his map?— I was 
afraid that the other members of the Commission 
might flunk 

S’ 1 ?- ?°» 1 did not in the least mean to suggest it? 
—Well, I am glad of that. 

4513. Mr Bryce. — When this transference to the 
new department was in contemplation, was it not 
considered whether it was desirable, as a consolida- 
tion was about to be effected by a transference of 
the agricultural work, that there should also be a 
transference of the industrial and fisheries work to 
the new Department ?— Not at the time. 

4514. The new Department has the fisheries work 
bo ® ? 7“ has not thei fisheries work of the Board. 

4515. So if it was thought desirable to have the 
transference of the agricultural work, one would have 
thought that it would have been desirable also to have 
had the transference of the other work ?— It is true 

W0ul f look *5 if i(i should als 0, but Mr. 
H ha f a ” d some others were so anxious that the 
+W 3Uld coventrate all its powers on the land 
X th *s sma11 scheme would he taken out of the 
of $® Board and given over to the Department, 
nr d =+ f d l d -* 0t at that tlme take into consideration, 
d»‘ ™‘ r ^er anting 

4516. Sir Antony MacDonneti.— M ay I ask von to 

con 0 siSiS at 0 r St f r em6nt A Whet, r ifc ^ as taken into 
F£ottwT d 1 1 ra 8g est to yon, 

ather O Hara, that it was discussed, but the reasons 

jSd Pr sten led V,' Vith + the B °? d Were that we should 
S > st ®p gradually ?-I meant, Sir 

Antony, that it never came up as a thine that tho 

70 u di“m n io rj* a *° 


4520. The Chairman.— £8,000 a year?— N m „ 

4521. Mr. I gather from the ,15 

you are of opinion that you are not getting valnf t* 
the £2,000 you give?— All I know is the congLrf i* 
tricts were not satisfied ; we did not wish io inw 8 ' 
and I, as a member of the Board, don’t wish ti’ 
anything, but you will get evidence from the rJZl 
m the districts as to dissatisfaction with the wav tlT 
Department have done their work. y 

4522. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneix.— I f there be an 
doubt about the result of the experiment so far 
has gone it does not look as if there was much enconraw 
ment to continue in the same line of transference 
work ? — I think that is evident ; if we find the littf 
we gave away was not done satisfactorily there is Z 
encouragement to give them any more. 

4523. Sir John Colomb.— Coming back to the ex 
pression of opinion that the opinion prevailed that 
the Agricultural Department did not do the work sn 
well as the Congested Districts Board, I want to ask 
you this question ; there was certain work transacted 
by the Congested Districts Board through the Parish 
Committees, and that was transferred to the Agricul 
tural Department ; is not that so ? — No, sir • that is. 
not correct. 

4524. Then, perhaps, I can get at it in this way 
was there any of that work or operations done through 
the Parish Committees transferred to the Agricultural 
Department?— No, there was 'no part of the Parish 
Committee work ever transferred to the Department. 

4525. Then, when you say that the general opinion 
is that the work is not so well done by the Agricul- 
tural Department as it was by the Congested Districts 
Board to what are you referring?— I am referring to- 
the Live Stock Schemes and all the other agricultural 
work the Board used to do, except that done through 
the Parish Committees. 

4526. And no transfer of work from the Congested 
Districts Board to the Agricultural Department in 
the least affects the operations of the Parish Com- 
mittees? — Not in the least. 

4527. The Chairman.— You told me just now that 
as far as you remember there was no question in 1899 
of transferring any of your functions ?— My recollec- 
tion is that it never came formally before the Board 
as a mater of consideration; it might be discussed 
informally, that was all. 


4528. What was the reason you got £25,000 in 1899?' 

I think we got it because it was believed we were 

doing pretty good work and could utilise it as well 
as any other body. 

4529. It was thought then /that there was so little 
overlapping between your work and the work which 
the new department was going to do that the Govern- 
ment went so far as ito increase your funds for this 
work? — Yes, that is so. 

4530. Then in four years time it became necessary 
for various reasons to transfer some of your work to 
the Department ? — Yes. 

4531. And your explanation of that is that it was 
to enable you to devote more money to the land opera- 
tions ? — Yes ; that is the explanation. 

4532. Sir Antony MacDonneix. — Was there not 
also this general feeling, Father O’Hara, that the 
Congested Districts Board is, in its nature, a transient 
Board, arid the Department of Agriculture is a per- 
manent section of the State organization, and that it 
was desirable to transfer from the transient to the- 
permanent organization such work in connection with 
which there was overlapping ? — I cannot say that that 
influenced to any extent the decision the Board came to 
at the time. 

4533. The Chairman. — You told Mr. Kavanagh that 
you did not think the money set free by the trans- 
ference was as much as £8,000 ?— No ; I think the 
Board s secretary will be able to tell us how much 
was the estimate for each year for that work; it 
might be £6,000. 

4534. The estimate for this year shows that you pro- 

pose to spend on agriculture, £2,757?— That is a 
d //fvt^mt: ■ * n £ ’ was before the transfer. 

4535. This is since the transfer ; this is the estimate 
tv thi® year ? — Yes; it is different altogether. 

4536. I don’t think it is, as a matter of fact, and I 
will show you why; this is the sum you propose to 
spend this year? — Yes. 

4537. In. 1901-02, before the transfer, if you look 
at the figures you will see you spent £11,000?— Yes- 


* See page 336. 
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4554. Sir F. Mo watt.— But is the £2,000 entered Qct 3( lg08 . 

?n««, : S d S “ £3 rf «“ th.. «. „„t «p»to g *2,000 o» 

Cttl a—b-No; w. are no»*el r t. d„*hat. S .Mt 

4540. Are you beginning _ to spend on agriculture Qn a g r i cu i t ure, is £700. 
aaain on your own account?— It is £2,000 to the De- 4555 jyj; r _ Bryce. — With regard to that money that 
nartment and £700 for agricultural shows ; we were are ding on shows-I think it is rather an 

in the habit of giving to shows all over the congested important po int, although it is a small item corn- 

districts certain sums, and. the £2,700 is made up in para tively— have you compared the principle on which 

that way, £2,000 to the Department, and £300 for • e tde money f 0 r prizes at agricultural shows 

agricultural shows, and £400 for organising banks and ^t;h the principle on which the Department do it? — 
other charges. Yes, we have. 

Won’t that overlap with what the Department 4557. And you do it 

' . . ■ xl. - xf xriiriTirr +X1 kViOWO ? NO. 


is doing in the way of giving to shows?— No, 
Wause the amounts we give are confined to the con- 
gested districts ; if they give anything for shows it is 
confined to the other districts. 

4542 Does it not seem rather unnecessary, after 
having handed over the whole business with a grant 
to them, that you should again begin under another 
head and give sums for agricultural development?— 
We shall be very glad to be relieved under that head. 


a different principle? — Not 

uu a different principle. 

4558. You both spend money on shows, but is 
there any difference in the way in which you em- 
ploy the money from the way in which they employ it? 
—I don’t think there is ; there is no difference in the 
way ; it is only a difference in the territory. 

4559. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does not the 
Show Committee arrange that? — The Show Committee 


arranges. 

4560. Mr. Bryce.— You mean the system on which 
you distribute this money is a system drawn^up i 


4543. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL.-When you trans- (USLru)UM , „ UIU1MJ io «, - 

ferred agriculture to the Department did you reserve g OESU itation with the Department ?— It has to be sub- 
> yourselves the right of intervening in _ any pool jtfcd j sup p 0Se to the Department, as it has to be 


and^in. 6 these agrfculturaf shows there are industries 
■which we keep in our on hands and some of the grant 
would go for that. 

4544. The Chairman. — Surely an agricultural show 
is mainly of agricultural produce?— As a rule, but 
they generally have other sections. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here is a home in- 
dustries department. 


4561. Sir A. MacDonnell.— Is it not merely a sub- 
sidy that you give in aid of the funds of the show ? — 
That is so ; it is nothing more or less than a con- 
tribution to the funds. 

4562. Mr. Bryce.— T hen the shows are not got up 
by you? — No. 

4563. In some districts in Ireland I know, from 
talking to parish priests and others, there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction at the way ?" 


which the 


4545. The Chairman.— But that is generally a very money i s gi ven to shows by the Department ; they say 

small part of an agricultural show ?— - Yes, it is. it does Dot produC e proper results, and they have ideas 

4546 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s it felt that 0 f their own with regard to it. Now you have ex- 

monev given for the purpose of encouraging shows is plained that you have nothing to do with the system 

monev very well spent?— I believe that is the feeling 0 n which the prizes are given?— All we do is we give 

ir. the country. a contribution and ask them to submit to us a scheme 

4547. Would it come to this, that if there is a 
double grant, one from the Department and one from 
the Board, both grants would be usefully expended !— 

I believe they would. 

4548. The Chairman.— I don’t quite understand 
why you should spend money on that at all. If the 
new Department has taken over the duty of agricul- 
tural development, why should you spend money on 
agricultural shows ? — There is no doubt that as they 
are taken over by the Department they could not 
reasonably expect we should contribute, but still, as 
we were in the habit of giving grants to these shows, 
and shows were held in congested districts, and in- 
dustries were mixed up with them, we thought we 
might continue the grants where the shows were de- 
serving. 

4549. I suppose you have to think of the effect on 
'the congested districts ?— Exactly ; we always confine 

our grants of prizes to persons within the congested 
■districts. 

4550. Does it seem to you that perhaps if you re- 
fused to give any grants at all to these things people 
might understand it in the congested districts ? — Well, 
we would like, if possible, no doubt, to stand well, 
but I think we did not let those considerations affect 
us to that extent. 

4551. Mr. Bryce. — Have you attempted to estimate 
at all what value you get for the £2,000 in the con- 
gested districts? — Well, we did not like to go into 
that; we gave it over to them and thought it better 
we should not make any further inquiries. 

4552. Do you think that is a good principle to go 
•on of giving a grant when you are not getting any 
value for it? — It was understood after the passing 
•of the Act of 1903 that that part of the Board’s worl 


would be given over to the Department, and I think ® c “ tion of the staf£ 
it is not a good principle for one body to be trying d rrnanent bas i s? _- 

to watch closely, the operations of another. ■ - — 

4553. But still it diminished your, funds which were 
available for other purposes, and do you think it was 
not part of the duty of the Board to form an opinion 
.as to whether it was getting value for the £2,000 ?— It 
■diminished our funds, and also gave us a little more 
for other purposes ; it only diminished our funds to 
the extent of £2,000, and it saved us about £8,000. 


for distributing the amounts we give. 

4564. I see— then you have to consider the scheme ? 

— The local committee submits to us that scheme, 
and we are satisfied with the value we are getting. 

4565. And that may vary in different places?— 

4566. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have to sanction the 
schedule from the Show Committee ? — W e have. 

4567. The same as the Agricultural Department 
do with their shows?— I suppose they have the same 

Pr 4568 Pl So that you have that much control over them 
if you don’t approve of their schedule? — We don t 
give them the grant. .. . 

4569. Sir John Colomb. — You only subscribe to 
shows held in congested districts? — Or shows con- 
venient, where farmers in congested districts could 
avail of the opportunities they offer. 

4570. The prizes given with the aid of your money 
are not limited to competitors from congested dis- 
tricts?— They are; we make it a stipulation that 
what we call our own men would get the advantage 
that we give them in the grant. 

4571. So that such portion of your contribution as 
is given in prizes must go into the pockets of success- 
ful competitors from the congested districts ?— That is 

S ° 4572. The Chairman.— I think you proposed to 
deal with industries and fisheries. I think per- 
haps those are points which we shall be able 
to get evidence on from Mr. Green and Mr. 
Walker. There are just one or two other points 
I should like to ask you about before you conclude 
what you have been good enough to tell us. One 
is with regard to the staff of the Board. We have 
had evidence from the Secretary with regard to the 
stafi of the Board. It appears that a very large pro- 
" " ' are on a temporary and not on a 

permanent basis ? — That is so. . ,, 

4573. Very nearly four-fifths of the stafi of the 
Board is temporary : what was the object of that ?— 
The Treasury would not allow us to appoint per- 
manent officers. 

4574. I thought under the Act of 1894 you had a free 
hand ? — I don’t think so. Sir Antony understands that 
better than I do. 
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Oct. 3 1906. 4575. Section three of the Act of 1894 says : — 11 The 

_L * Lord Lieutenant may, with the sanction of the Trea- 
Kev. Denis surv, as to the number and remuneration, authorise 
O’Hsra, r.p. the Congested Districts Board to appoint to the per- 
manent staff of the Land Commission such officers as 
may be required for the purposes of the Board.” It 
would seem from that, that, given, of course, the 
consent of the Treasury, it was possible for the Lord 
Lieutenant to add to the staff of the Land Commission 
and for the Land Commission to second as permanent 
members those officers that were required upon the 
stafi of the Board? — That -appears to be so, but in 
working it out I know wo had difficulties ; we went as 
far as we could with the Treasury. 

4576. Do you mean to say the Treasury have refused 
to allow this clause of the Act of Parliament to be 
given effect to ? — You see that refers to the Land Com- 
mission. 

4577. But I understand that a great proportion 
of the officers of the Board are, as a matter of fact, 
officers of the Land Commission ? — The principal 
officers are. 

4578. And this contemplated that any increase in 
the staff of the Board should be obtained in that way, 
that nominally the staff of the Land Commission should 
be increased, and that the officers required by the 
Board should be as it were seconded from the Land 
Commission? — I am afraid I cannot give you much in- 
formation on that head. My own belief is that we 
appointed as many as we could, and there were difficul- 
ties raised and we found that the temporary men were 
doing fairly satisfactory work. 

4579. Do you consider that it is a satisfactory ar- 
rangement to have such a great proportion of your 
staff temporary? — No, I don’t think it is; but, of 
course, as I said, the Secretary will be able to explain 
that to you a great deal better than I can. 

4580. I should like to know from you, as a member 
of the Boiard, whether the Board have ever pressed 
the view upon the Treasury that additions to their 
staff should be upon a permanent and not -upon a tem- 
porary basis? — Personally I think the Board did 
everything in that direction that they could do. 
That is my belief. 

4581. And your belief is that the present state of 
things, where an enormous proportion of the staff are 
temporary not permanent, is due entirely to the Trea- 
sury ? — I think so. 

4582. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The existence of the 
Board being limited by Act of Parliament to twenty 
years and the permanent Civil -Service not admitting of 
the termination of the service in twenty years and 
being for the permanent employment during his life- 
time of the clerk makes a difference? — I suppose that 
would be the explanation of the Treasury. 

4583. And when that condition cannot be fulfilled it 
is the regular rule of the Treasury, ig it not, to say 
“this is a temporary service and must be paid for in 
other ways?” — I suppose so. 

4584. For instance, a man is appointed to an office 
which ex hypothesi comes to an end, or may come to an 
end, in twenty years, and is no-t earning a pension, 
and it is necessary to remunerate -him in another way 
for his temporary service ? — I suppose that is the ex- 
planation the Treasury would give for not acceding to 
the wish of the Board. 

4585. Mr. Bryce.— -You said to the Chairman you 
thought it was unsatisfactory — in what way has it been 
unsatisfactory? — That men who know the -work leave 
us as soon as they know the work, and it takes some 
time to train a man, and when he gets a permanent 
position he leaves us. 

4586. Could you not get over that by paying him 
rather more highly during the time of his temporary 
service ? — I am afraid that would not be sound policy. 
The Treasury would come at us again. 

4587. The Treasury would not object to your getting 
work done in a satisfactory way?— The Secretary has 
just handed me a memorandum which explains tills. 
“In regard to the cost of the staff the Treasury have 
not made much concession to the Board, as so early as 
January, 1894, their Lordships fixed a normal staff of 
Civil Servants for tire Dublin office which has not 
since been increased except for the transfer of 
one officer of the agricultural staff from the Land Com- 
mission in 1898, and the Board have in consequence 
had to rely on the powers given to them by the third 
section of the Congested Districts Board Act of 1894 


and engage temporary clerks, with the result 
owing to the large increase of business under „ 

heads there are now sixty-three temporary C WV? ^ 
of a total of seventy-six in the Dublin office e J5 ° ut 
of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary ” ' U81T ® 

4683. Sit Kuan, ait 4 

increase of staff which you made in anticipation f 
large increase of work which never came?— That’ & 
eludes the present staff in the Dublin office and 
outdoor staff. 

Sir Francis Mowatt— You bought a string of horse, 
before there were any hounds to hunt the country 
4588a. Sir Antony M acDonnell. —Arising out of 
that last remark, did we ever make an increase of staff 
in anticipation of work which never came?— No- »» 
had work for them to do. 

4589. Have the existing staff any spare time on their 
hands ? — No, because we have a million and a quarter 
pounds worth of property on hands now that they can 
be let loose on. 


4590. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did you not tell us. 
this morning that yon had increased the staff in an- 
ticipation of an increase of work, so that at the present 
moment you had a staff competent to do much more 
work than they are at. present employed on?— No; you 
see we bought a million and a quarter’s worth of land, 
and the staff at present is able to deal with that within 
a certain time. When that is done, and if we are- 
limited to our present funds, the staff will be too 
large. 

4591. I did not understand from you this morning 
that your staff were actually fully engaged at the pre- 
sent moment, but that you liad incurred an expenditure 
on staff in anticipation of work which, not having ar- 
rived, your staff was not so fully occupied, hut, to use 
your own expression, was able to do more work than 
is at present entrusted to it ? — The staff is fully em- 
ployed, but when all the land the Board have on. 
hands is dealt with, unless we get more funds, our 
present- staff will be too large. 

4592. The Chairman. — Do I understand that before 
1894 the whole staff of the Congested Districts Board' 
were permanent pensionable officers? — No, there were 
only a very few of them. The Treasury at first, for 
the reasons, I suppose, Sir Francis gave, it being 
only a temporary Board, did not like to appoint a 
staff of permanent officials. I see another paragraph 
here : “ When the Board obtained the Parliamentary 
grant of £25,000 in 1899 the Treasury stipulated, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour agreed, that this sum should 
be in lieu of the grants hitherto borne on the Vote.” 

4593. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That was for 
stamps? — Yes, stationery, and other things, but with 
regard to the fact that we have so many temporary 
officials, it is not the fault of the Board. 

4594. The Chairman. — There is one other point I 
should like to ask you about, and that is with regard 
to the plantations. I believe in the early days of the- 
Board you spent a great deal of money, at least a 
certain -sum of money upon planting? — We did. 

4595. Is it a fact that these plantations on the- 
whole have been a failure? — Most of the money was- 
spent, I think, in proving the trees could not grow. 
We got a tract of country that was the most un- 
favourable for that purpose that you could conceive, 
Knockboy, and Father Tom Flannery, who was a very 
active man there, succeeded in getting Mr. Balfour 
to expend some money on a reafforesting scheme, 
which was advocated pretty extensively at that time, 
and then after the Board was established this terri- 
tory was given over to the Board, and the money that 
was expended on the trees would be supposed to have 
gone for nothing unless the Board continued and 
fenced in and expended some more upon it, and the- 
Board did accordingly spend there in that district a 
pretty large sum of money, but, as you may have 
seen, with very little effect. In other districts— such 
as on the Dillon estate — where the Board planted 
trees, they hope it will be with very good results. __ 

4595a. You have spent up to now about £10, OIW 
on planting ? — At least there must be that much, but 
Knockboy took most of that, at least £6,000 or 
£7,000. 

4596. Are you still planting ? — We planted last year 
and the year before a good deal ; anyone on the 
Dillon estate that wanted trees got them, provided he 
fenced the ground beforehand, so that any man on 
the Dillon estate that wished to plant around his- 
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. f v trpes an d I think it is a very desirable Board gave him some at a very small price. The 0ct g 1905 . 

house got the trees, anaiu 3 Board “ ere utilising their resources as best they could. 

th j$L Res ides the planting at Knockboy and in your 4617. But, when you say you sell it to. the tenants Eev. Denw 
4 parish of Kiltimagh, and the planting on the at very small prices, are you sawing the timber and OH . ■ • 
Svn ** estate has any planting been done by the selling it under conditions that are not business-like 

Ddion estate , 4 p to the tenants, or are you working it at its fair value, 


Bo fe no What amount of money was spent on the and selling to the tenants at fair value, or below 
nli^n estate in planting?— I could not tell you the it?— In some instances we gave it for nothing. We 
for each individual it represented a very ar e not working on business lines to that extent, be- 
eXa n cum' but the number being so large, the small cause we wanted to benefit the Dillon tenants in every 
sums would probably make up a good sum, each man way we could We expended money ^ draining, 

s . y „ 0 t 100 or 200 large trees and a thousand fences, and in house building. borne of that house 

® lg +wn of nuicks, but the Board have given up the building was done by the timber that was cut in our 
of making large plantations as on the Knockboy saw-mill. So that you could not look for having 
V it carried out on commercial lines. 

5 4599 Mr Bryce.—’ That is, they have not con- 4618. But now that the Dillon estate is practically 
• .. v „d it perhaps because they have not got any don e, are you working on business lines ?— Now that 

estate suitable ? — They have not got any estate suit- the Dillon estate is done, any timber that .the Board 

able ’ we find the land, even the mountain land, is will be able to utilise will be undoubtedly charged at 

so appreciated by the people, is of such value to the business prices, except to our own tenants. It will 

people, that they would rather have their cattle a u depend on how you treat these tenants. In some 


art sum for each individual it represented a very 
small sum,’ but the number being so large, the small 


idea of making large plantations as on the Knockboy 
Pl 4599. Mr. Bryce.— That is, they have not con- 


graze over it than have it planted with trees. cases you nugiu. gxvo a m«u » — — 

8 4600 Sir John Colomb. — I do not quite follow, charge him nothing at all. 

Surely’ the Knockboy operation, talcing land and 4619. At present ?— Yes— a Dillon tenant. The 
planting it, was done from its inception by the Con- Board have not closed up the Dillon business yet. 
vested Districts Board? — No. 4620. Sir Francis Mowatt. — B ut that sort of gift 

6 4601. Who did it ? — Mr. Balfour had more soft f s no t included in the 8 per cent, calculation of loss ? — 
corners than one then, and I am glad to say he Yes ; I think it is ; I am sure it is. It is all calculated 
yielded to the representations of the parish priest. i n the 8 per cent. loss. What I would like to see is, 

3 4602. Where did the money come from ?— From the not on iy that the Board should acquire its property 
Government, who were fairly liberal in those times. an( j ft afterwards, but that the Parish Committee 

Mr. Kavanagh. — W as it relief work? — I could not should follow and carry out operations amongst the 
say but it came from the Government. poorest of the tenants, with supervisors who should 

4603. Sir John Colomb.— W as it not done by the carry 0 n.the work of instruction, and that that should 
Board under Mr. Wrench— was it not one of the prevail for some time until it has been raised to a 
things mentioned in the first reports ?— You will find certain level. 

in the first reports that the Board took it over as a 4621. Sir John Colomb. — W ould you include in 
legacy from others. the parish operations men with plantations where 

4604. It is not right then to say that this failure t j le timber may be? — I would include that, and we 

in reference to the Knockboy planting is to be put j lave done so , planting some trees around a man’s 

at the door of the Congested Districts Board?— No, house. The Board have, in a good many cases, done 

it is not. I don’t want to say everything we under- some planting on estates. In many cases they 

took was a success, and we may have expended a pi an t e d the mearing fences with quicks. 

little more money^tlian we need in proving that trees ^ ^ ^ ^vantage to the Congested Districts 
*4605 tr^NCis Mowatt.— T hat experiment was Board from the possession of tins wood in carrying on 
a complete success I understand ?— Yes the experi- these operations is confined strictly to the tenants you 

-a “ 

4606. Mr. Bryce. — In that particular place ?— Yes. 4623. I mean an adjoining man coming in who was 

4607. Sir John Colomb. — W ith reference to the no t 0 r. the Dillon estate, and saying, “ I want so much 

Dillon estate, yon have given figures as to the plant- timber,” you would not give it to him ? — If he was on 

ing of trees. But when you bought the Dillon estate, an estate purchased by the Board, it is a matter that 

there were a considerable number of tree plantations j\j r Doran has to consider, and it is referred to the 
on it? — Except in three districts — there was not a tree Board afterwards, how much ho will put to the credit 


you might give a man a good deal of timber and 


4619. At present ?— Yes— a Dillon tenant. The 
Board have not closed up the Dillon business yet. 

4620. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But that sort of gift 
is not included in the 8 per cent, calculation of loss ? — 


in five parishes. 

4608. But there were a numlber of plantations 
the Dillon estate ?— There were three plantations. 


of the Dillon estate of what he gave to the other 
estate. 

4624. But the poor tenant on an adjoining estate 


4609. I want to know who fe noT a VarT tonant?_He mayV Ike De 

been derived, or what has happened to that property F estate ten ants, being the Board’s tenants, would 
of the Congested Districts Board ?— In Loughglynn the ^ the sgm& ^ the Dillon egtat0 tenants, hut on 


of the Congested Districts Board?— In Loughglynn the 
Board erected a saw-mill, and the old trees that were 
there were cut down and used for the benefit of the 
tenants. . .... 


^ As a business .transaction, saving the timber hls for it. 


an estate which was not bought by the Congested Disn 
tricts Board, they would not give him timber without 


and selling it to the tenants ? — Yes ; at the lowest 


4625. Although the estate might be congested, and 
although the man might be miserable and wanted it 


s it worked at a loss, or was it worked badly, he would not get it ? — No. 


as a plantation should be, at profit? — I think it 
must have been worked at some profit. Of course it 
went to the credit of the Dillon estate. 

4612. It is pant of the by-products?— Yes. 

4613. Is that going on still?— It is going on still. 


4614. Are you also planting where you cut so as to w ill grow there. 


4625a. Mr. Kavanagh.— The Knockboy planting, it 
is admitted, was a failure?— Owing to its being so ex- 
posed to the Atlantic breezes. 

4626. You think it is unsuitable for planting?— I 
think it has proved to be so unsuitable that nothing 


perpetuate that? — Yes; I believe so. ^7 w 

4615. Then the plantation being worked as a ^hat caU sed 
business arrangement, and under proper management, were experts 
presumably is bringing in a profit? — Of course the 


4627. It was not bad planting or anything like that 
that caused it?— The men that the Board employed 


presumably is bringing in a profit ?-Of course the ^ m B RYCE.-Does not the state of the bog 
trees that are planted now a,re bringing m nothing o h that there was once a forest over it?— Some Eng- 

\ j .r.T * “ £ lish a5d Scotch *ml«, of Parliament who ™ ov«t 

Of the board that tins large trees shodd not d* wanted to know how it wae that the 

appear and that a country that was bleak enough wereletting the land back into bog-showing 


before should not be made more bleak by taking away 
the few little trees that were left. 


people were letting the land back into hog 
how little they knew about it. 

4629. But most of the bogs in that region v 


4616. Are you selling to the tenants the same timber ^y^ianted ?-They were planted, 
at less prices that the shops in the town would sell it? J " , , . +ri i. now whether tihe part 

-Well the .hops in the town do not sell much of that 4630. And do yon happen Mtol aummnm ' P 

kind. Yon J 'what the timber the Board sell is used planted at Knodcbo, had W-dgJgl m n0 
for is barns and gates and different house purposes; old times?— No I thin a good deal of 

and, when a tenant wanted to build an outhouse, the subsoil ; there was roc . 
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rock, and very little soil ; ajid it was so exposed to 
tlie Atlantic that you could not hope to have trees 
grow there. 

4631. The Chairman. — Who chose the Knockboy, 
site? — Our predecessors. 

4632. What do you mean by your predecessors? — I 
mean Father Tom Flannery and Mr. Balfour. 

4633. But they were not the Congested Districts 

Board? — No; but they gave it over to us, and the first 
report of the Board explains it. And perhaps I might 
read the paragraph that will show fully what I state ; 
and which also shows that it was during the period of 
the distress in 1890. “ During the period of dis- 

tress consequent on the partial failure of the potato 
crop in 1890 the Irish Government were anxious to 
acquire land in some of the distressed districts partly 
as a means of providing relief works and partly for 
the purpose of trying experiments in forestry under 
the adverse circumstances which prevailed on the wes- 
tern seaboard. With the zealous assistance of the late 
Father Thos. Flannery about 960 acres of land at 
Knockboy, on the Connemara coast, in the Co. Galway, 
were placed at the disposal of the Government, who 
purchased the landlord’s interest and then became 
owners in fee-simple, and Father Flannery, who was 
the tenant, surrendered his interest in the lands. 
These lands were handed over to tire Agricultural De- 
partment of the Land Commission, under whose super- 
intendence a sum of £1,970 was spent in draining, 
fencing, road making, and in planting ninety acres, 
which gave much useful employment. On the 1st 
January, 1892, an assignment of the lands was made 
to the Board, which has during this year expended a 
further sum of £1,427 in carrying an the works.” And 
they continued some years to expend more money on 
the planting and caring of trees until the sum that is 
given there was eventually expended. 

4634. Sir John Colomb. — But the very considerable 
sum that was paid by the Board in the endeavour 
to promote forestry convinced them that the lands 
were not suitable for the purpose ? — Yes, that is so. 

4635. You re-planted it? — No, it was not planted 
before. They got possession of it, and they planted 
a little. And we planted a further area. 

4636. Did you take the advice or opinion of any- 
body who had experience of planting on the Atlantic 
coast of Ireland down South? — I think we got them 
over from Germany even. 

4637. But not from people who had actually put to the 
test the question of planting on the Atlantic coast? — 
I think some wiseacres on the coast shook their heads 
and said it would not grow. The Government felt 
that something ought to be done in that way, and 
they have expended a very considerable sum of money 
on it ; and I think Mr. Balfour had a wish that we 
should continue the experiments for a little longer. 
We felt that it was not an effective scheme. 

4638. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not think 
that an experiment which turned out unsuccessful 
when made unde* unfavourable circumstances should 
bar the making of other experiments under favour- 
able circumstances ? — I think if we had favourable 
circumstances, it would be most desirable that some 
more money should be spent in reafforesting. 

4639. As to clumps of trees about houses, don’t you 
think that on most farms there are disused angles 
of land that could be planted with clumps of trees ? — 
I think so ; but I think the best way would be to 
have sheltered belts at first near the houses, then, 
after that, there are on a great many holdings angles, 
patches that might be planted with advantage. 

4640. Don’t you think that the Parish Committee 
should be empowered to keep plots of that kind from 
trespass ?— Yes, and there is no one more capable of 
doing it. 

46 i 1- J? is . ^lately necessary to prevent tres- 
pass ? — If not, it would be useless. 


4642. Would you not be in favour of a si>l> 
introducing the planting of fruit trees iot 
through the congested districts ?— You 

‘hmk to tatofi a. P»pte pp to . »tt,"X„fel 

and then, when they are at that level T i ■’ 
would be desirable to plant fruit trees’ Butv 
you haye them not able to grow potatoes T .i • , eu 
would be a little premature. But ttT’betwlS * 
ought to be encouraged to set an example to tWv 
who might reach their level in some wL or ^ 

4643. Yon would not insist on quite a logical t 

progress. Would not it be a good thing ifX S° 
Committees had a certain number of fruit tr 7 
giyis opt to tops. Trip, would suitably 0 „ e » 

think it would be a very desirable thing and 
only be the beginning of what would, I^hope 

end turn out for the benefit of the district ’ 106 

4644. Mr. Bryce.— That is the business' of the fc. 
partment at present ?— Yes, that is agricultural ml 
embraced^ the work we gave over to the Department 


4645. You are aware that in i 


T , . ,, great many plan* 

i Ireland where the tenants purchased lands b 

irious cases there is a tendency to cut down anvsnrh 
trees round about the lands?— I am sorry to say there 

4646. When you make re-sales of the lands nur 
chased to the tenants— do you insert a clause for 
bidding that? — No. 

4647. Do you not think that you should?— I think 
I am safe in saying that on most of the properties 
there were very few trees. We have on our own hands 
on the Dillon estate the woods, and we intend to 
keep them. But on the tenanted lands, as far as I 
know, in the West, there is very little plantation 
and there would be no use in putting in a clause to 
that effect. And I am afraid that a man would be 
able to evade it. If you do not convince him that he 
ought to plant trees himself and let them grow, I am 
afraid that a clause obliging him in that way would 
not have the desired effect. 

4648. Now are there estates in the maritime dis- 
tricts that you might purchase with a view to tem- 
porary employment, for instance in Connemara, abont 
Recess, that district which is very poor— have you 
ever considered whether there are not estates you 
could usefully buy for that purpose ?— We were not 
allowed to expend any of our money for relief as 

w 49 i ^°’ ^ ut ** y°uld be furnishing an industry! 
—Well, I don’t think that would be considered at 
industry. In the first place we had not funds, aid 
next place it so happened that properties 
which were considered suitable were not for sale 
But undoubtedly there are places in Ireland and in 
the Congested Districts where with advantage trees 
might 'be planted, and it would be most desirable that 
they should be. 

4650. Sir J ohn Colomb. — You mean on tenanted 
and untenanted lands? — Yes. 

4651. But would not that involve a tremendous ex- 
penditure in planting, where you had to pay the 
tenant’s interest when breaking up the lands? — You 
would not pay the tenant’s interest in that case, for 
I suppose that the tenant would do it himself, that 
he would be glad to do it if he got the trees at a 
small price ; it was his own interest and business. 

4652. Mr. Sutherland. — Would he be willing to 
plant and enclose the plantation, and withdraw that 
from his acres ? — We found that on the Dillon estate 
they are willing to do that, and we do not give them 
any trees if they do not do that, for there would be no 
use m giving trees unless they were to be protected ; 
and we therefore make the condition first before giving 
the trees that they should first enclose the spot or 

propose to plant 

4653. That it be enclosed in a way that yon 
approve? — With a substantial fence that would last 
tor some years. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING 

THURSDAY, 4th OCTOBER, 1906, 
at 2.45 o’clock p.m. 


At 35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Present' — The Bight Hon. the Earl of Dudley, O.O.Y.O. (Chairman); The Eight Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, aaax : The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, E.C.M.H.; The Right 
Hon. Sir Ebancis Mowatt, o.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell ; John Annan Bbyce, Esq., 
m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Rev. William Spotswood Green examined. 


4654 The Chairman. — Mr. Green, I think you 
have had the Irish fisheries under your charge for 
some time?— Yes, my lord, since 1890. I was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Fisheries m 1890. 

4655 And those fishing industries are of such im- 
portance in those districts with which we have to 
deal that the Commissioners would be very pleased it 
you would tell them the history of your work in those 
districts, and your views with regard to the future. 
And, may I say, that we are going to Donegal next 
week, so if you have not time before to-morrow night 
to finish the evidence which you propose to give, 1 
tl.ink you would be meeting our convenience if you 
could deal with Donegal as far as possible in order 
that we may have information with regard to that 
before we go?-Quite so. I was going fully to deal 
with it. Would you wish me now to make a state- 
ment on what you suggested, the state of the fisheries, 
and to begin that way ? 

4656. Would you like to do that or to follow the 
scheme which you have drawn up ? — I think it nng 
help matters if, with the map here, I describe what 
the condition of the fisheries was when the Board s 
work began, and then point out what changes have 
occurred during the time we have been in charge o 
them. And then, if you think it well, I could tell 
you what they were in the days gone by, because 
what they were long ago is some indication of what 
they possibly might 'be again. I think, with the p 
of this map, I could do that. My experience 
of the fishing oh the south coast of Deland 
dates since childhood, but my special interest 
in it began in 1887, when I was asked to report 
on the south-west fisheries for the Royal Dublin 
Society. In 1890, the Government, in conjunc- 
tion with the Royal Dublin Society, undertook a 
survey of the whole of the west-coast fishery from the 
south of Cork to the north of Donegal, with the idea 
of ascertaining, as Mr. Balfour suggested, what the 
fisheries were worth, and how far they might 
counted on, if developed, to support a larger popula- 
tion than at present existed on the west coast, or to 
support the present population in greater comfort. 
We were at that survey for two years. I was then ap- 
pointed Inspector of Fisheries, afterwards I became a 
member of the Congested Districts Board, and 1 nav 
remained in these positions till the present day. 

4657. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I understand this 
two-years’ survey covered the whole coast, not merery 
the south part of the coast ? — All the west coast from 
the south of Cork to the north of Donegal. In 189U, 
when we began, the spring mackerel fishery was fully 
developed all round this south coast, and was a 
very valuable fishery. It was not an of 
fishery. It began in 1862. I remember the 


Manx boats ooming in those early days, in the sixties, Oct. 4, 1906. 
to the spring mackerel fishing. But ^ rapigy, williBm 

and became a most valuable fishery, so that in ioao S wood 
that fishery, round the south-,ert coart et Cotk aid 
the nest coast of Kerry, was worth £176,000. The 
fishermen were paid £175,000 for about two months 
fishing. 


Suing. . . . 

4658. Just let me ask, does that sum which you 
mention include what was paid to curers or was it 
merely for fish?-No, not at all, but only for the fish. 
There was a great amount of money paid for packing 
and to steamers for carrying, and to railways, and 
everything else, so that it was worth probably well 
on to double when you take mtoconsideration all 
the value that came to the country from that one 
fishing. 

4659. The Chairman.— Do you know how maxiy 
people were engaged in xU-Therewereabo^JOO 
boats, and you might put nine men into each boat 

4660. Mr. BRYCE.-Those are boats of about forty 
or fifty tons ?— These were .boats of about forty or 
fifty tons that took part m the spnngmackerei fish- 
ing Some of them were French, and the lnsh boats 
at that time did not number more than half oi tne 
iloTo mmte that look pail m that fishery The, 
came from Scotland, England, tarn the Isle of Man 
and from France, to join in that 'South of Ireland 
spring mackerel fishing. It 'began in the end 

and generally came to an end about the “iddle of 
Tone, when the fishery was over, and alL the fleets 
dispemed 'l am speaking now of the way things were 
in^thT year 1890. The spring fishery began 
JT av- Sixties but a new development took 
place in 1887. That was the first year thatlreported 
for the Roval Dublin Society. The year before that 
there was a great failure of the American mackerel 
fishing and Americans came over to the Dish coast 
to see if they oould get mackerel for the American 

market. They Srrt “ta. d 

aud Portmegee, near Valentis. They Mina 
that the mackerel, according to 
ideas, were all split the wrong way, and 

t a vine them across to America; and from 

that year thfy began curing on the 

^as a later hshingj-TMs was the 
“ 46 SA hfc'Syoi^The s pSI|“j*erf T fid.inf ; was 
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Oct 4 1906 fish were packed in barrels for America. And 
' _!_ ' since that tfine those two fishings have been going 

Rev. William on. 

Spotawood 4664 Sir Francis Mowatt. — How many months 
Green. does the autumn fishing last ? — In some places it 

begins in the end of August and lasts till Christmas. 
In some places it lasts longer than in others, but you 
might say that September, October, and November 
are the three months of it. The spring mackerel 
fishing used to begin in the end of March and end in 
June. The autumn fishing used to begin on the first 
of September and end on the first of December. 

4665. Mr. Bryce. — You say “ used to ’’ ? — Well, 
because I was going to say something about the 
changes that have taken place in all these fisheries 
within that time. There have been very great 
changes. 

4666. The Chairman. — Then, up to 1887, the 
autumn mackerel fishing was neglected altogether?— 
Practically disregarded. The only extent to which it 
was prosecuted was for local consumption. A few boats 
fished, and they supplied fish for local trade, 
for selling at the fairs and for selling on the market 
days in the small inland towns that were within 
reach, and it was a trifling business. 

4667. What would you say was the amount of money 
that was earned in 1887 by the autumn mackerel 
fishing? — In 1887, nothing practically. 

4668. But when that autumn fishing became deve- 
loped? — It went up into very big figures. I have 
here some of the figures which show the fluctuations 
that have taken place. I made this diagram to show 
the fluctuations which have taken place in all those 
fisheries ; that is to say, the red is the spring mackerel 
fishing, and the black is the autumn mackerel fishing.* 
Now, in 1890, the spring mackerel fishing was worth 
£175,000, and in that year the autumn mackerel 
fishing, which is represented by the black line, was 
very much less. But in the year 1903 the autumn 
mackerel fishing had reached up to £93,848 ; and it 
fluctuated in various ways, and last year it was on 
the rise again, but this year I am afraid it will show 
a very ‘big drop. It reached several times close 
on £100', OOO, that is, the autumn mackerel fishing, 
and these figures only represent the price of 
the fish that was paid to the fishermen. It does not 
represent what was a very large item in the business, 
the money paid to the families of those fisher- 
men in curing. The difficulty of curing was 
chiefly one of finding labour, and every woman and 
child, and boy and girl in the place was employed 
round this south-west coast. There is one im- 
portant feature in this autumn mackerel fishing, 
that it was carried on almost altogether by the local 
boats. A few strangers came to Kinsale, but it was 
chiefly an Irish business, and the row-boats were the 
principal boats employed — and canoes — and in one 
creek on the Dingle peninsula, where there are no boats 
fishing except canoes, as much as £10,000 has been 
paid down in the season in one year for the autumn 
mackerel. 


4669. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Was that surface 
fishing or nets? — Drift nets, but Seine nets are also 
used. That was the state of affairs when we began 
work. We must now consider the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Those fisheries were very 
highly developed at that time in the south-west. 


4670. The Chairman. — I do not quite understand 
why it was necessary to pickle the mackerel in the 
autumn. Why should not the same method be 
adopted in the autumn as was adopted in the spring ? 
—Because there was no sale for mackerel in England 
in the autumn at all compared with what there was 
m the spring. There was a very great demand for 
mackerel m the month of April in England. 

4671. Then there is not an equal demand for 
mackerel at any time they can be provided ?— 
Well, at that time people were a long time without 
getting fresh herrings, and were a long time without 
getting any fresh fish. Steam trawling was not 

. ln existence in those days to the extent that it is 
now, and the stock of fresh fish, in the 
English markets was, generally speaking, at its lowest 
ebb about that date. The mackerel went over from 
Ireland, that is, the fresh mackerel, in boxes holding 
sixty fish, and the year we began at Arran we sold 
mackerel in the English markets for £2 a box, that 
is a box I'ontaimne sixty fish. 


4672. Sir Francis Mowatt.— " We ” ,, 

Congested Districts Board ?— Yes ; and the same W' j 
of prices were current down south in the earlier da 
Now, when you come to the autumn fishing v ™, S 8 ; 
not get those prices at all. If you got ten shi\T?« 

a box that would be the outside you might exnei^ 88 
fresh mackerel in the autumn time. p 1 tot 

4673. The Chairman.— It paid better to nieWa 
them— you got a better price ?-Oh, yes, a much tetter 
price. The price went up very high sometimes te 
good curing years. The price of mackerel in tte 
autumn time varies from about 4s. 6 d. a hundred 
that is, 126 fish ; and if it goes anything lower than 
that the men do not think the fishing worth pro 
secuting. It has gone up to over £1 a hundred for 126 
fish, and in good years, that high price was paid f or 
curing. It went across and made money even at the 
higher price. I was going to pass further north 
but perhaps you would wish to hear something more 
of this autumn mackerel before I go on.. The price 
in America has varied greatly. At present it is very 
low, and a barrel of mackerel costs a great deal by 
the time it is placed on the American market. A 
barrel of mackerel cannot be placed on the American 
market much under ten dollars, and unless a price 
is paid over that there is no encouragement for curers 
to go into the trade. 

4674. Sir John Colomb. — What does a barrel of 

mackerel represent in fish ? — The contents of a 
barrel depends on the size of the fish, but 
the typical barrel of mackerel holds 300 fish 
and you would say if a barrel of mackerel 
took a pound’s worth of fish to fill it, the price 
of the barrel would be about 4s. 6 d., the price of the 
salt would be about 4s., the labour would be about 
5s., and the freight from the west coast 

of Ireland to Liverpool, where it has first to 
go, is about 2s., and about 2s. from Liver- 
pool to the United States in the American liner ; 
and then they have to pay 8s. duty before it can be 
landed in America. That two dollars’ duty is the 
thing that kills the autumn mackerel trade on the 
Irish coast. At one time there was an attempt to 
raise that, and there was a great agitation against 
it, and one dollar was got off the duty then. They 
tried to put a dollar on the pickle as well as on the 
fish. 


4675. Sir Francis Mowatt.— -Is there a native 
American mackerel fishery which is in competition 
with it ? — There is, a very important one, but it met 
with a tremendous collapse in 1886. 

4676. And it has since recovered? — It has not re- 
covered. It has been better some years and worse 
others ; but there is a demand for Irish fish, and if 
Irish fish could only be cured properly and sent across 
in good order, there is no doubt about it that there 
would be a couple of dollars more paid for it to-day 
than there is. 

4677. Sir John Colomb. — Was it the collapse of 
1886 that brought the Americans to the south coast! 
— It was. I was in America in 1888 ; and I met 
merchants who had been over here in Boston, and I 
saw mackerel coming across then that they had caused 
to be cured, and they were greatly pleased. They 
thought 'better never had 'been cured ; and for a good 
many years there were very good prices for Irish 
mackerel in America. 

4678. Mr. Bryce. — Then, but the method of curing 
fell off ? — >In some cases. 

4679. And so that first Irish curing was very satis- 
factory? — The Irish curing. Some curers sent across 
first-rate stuff, and they got a great deal higher prices 
than the best in the American market; but, unfor- 
tunately, there are some curers that send across stun 
that gives a bad name to the whole of the Insn 
fishing ; and if they were more careful, and the fish 
went across in good order, and kept up its char- 
acter, perhaps it would be better for everybody. 

4680. You do not think it would be important if 
the Congested Districts Board and the other “cp 81 
ments concerned were to insist, for the benefit o 
Ireland generally, on having some trade mark wluc 
they would affix?— We have, on various occasions, 
considered that question of the trade mark; but u 
could not be an absolute guarantee as to qu&bty, 
would be worse than useless. It would cost a S*?? 
deal of money to apply it on account of one peculiar y 
of the Irish mackerel curing trade, that is, tha 


* See Diagram facing p. 350. 
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is not concentrated in places like the herring curing 
is in Scotland. It is not concentrated like it is at 
Wick, Aberdeen, Lerwick, Fraserborough, and 
places of that description. It is on the whole coast, in 
creeks all along the coast ; and these round 
spots that you see on the map in the South- 
West nearly all represent centres where macke- 
rel curing goes on. These marks are for little 
slips and piers which the Congested Districts Board 
have built; but they are built for the sole purpose 
of facilitating the fishing, and at nearly all these 
places there are curers’ stations, and two or three 
different firms curing at each of them, so that the 
supervision would be a very complicated business. 

4681. The Chairman. — Why is that — what is the 
reason for that method ? — The autumn mackerel 
fishing is carried on by small boats, and chiefly 
elose to the shore. The mackerel at that time 
of the year lie so close to the shore, particularly 
in the west, that large boats cannot get at them. 
They are usually too close to the shore for the 
large boats to venture to shoot their nets, and the row- 
boats go cut from the creeks, and they cannot travel 
far ; they must have the curing stations near them. 
And that causes a great number of centres to come 
into existence. 

4682. How do they get over that difficulty in Scot- 
land? — Well, in Scotland, take the case of Wick, or 
any of those places, the fish are lying seventy or 
eighty or a hundred miles out at sea, and the large 
boats have to travel that distance to get the best of 
the fish, and then it is just as easy for them to start 
from or make for one port as for the other. 

4683. It is a peculiarity of the autumn mackerel 
in Ireland to come close in to the shore, whereas in 
■Scotland they do not ?— Herrings we are talking of in 
Scotland, because there is no mackerel fishing m 
Scotland to speak of. 

4684. Mr. Bryce. — But there are a number of large 
boats engaged in the autumn mackerel fishing which 
go out a considerable distance? — About Cape Clear 
and the south coast there are. They fish three or 
four miles off all along there, and some of those large 
boats run in to the curing stations in Kins ale and 
Castletownshend and Glandore and other places ; but 
when we come round to the west the bulk of the fishing 
is close to the shore, and the mackerel lie all along 
close in to the cliffs where the shore faces to the north ; 
and the Board’s slips you see are concentrated here on 
the shores that face north, because it is there that the 
mackerel are to 'be got. 

4685. The Chairman.— Could you have some system 
of sending a vessel round and collecting the mackerel 
and taking them to some central curing station ? 
Well, the great point in the mackerel curing is to get 
them into the station as fast as ever you can, and 
to get them split and cleaned and their blood 
washed out as quickly as possible, and it would be 
very difficult to get them collected at sea and brought 
to a centre without injury. It could not be done 
always, 'because the row-boats fish sometimes m wea- 
ther such as the large boats could not make a passage 
in. 

4686. How long is it between the time that the 
mackerel is split and cleaned and the time that it 
must be cured and pickled? — It is brought in in the 
morning, at, say, seven o’clock in the morning, 
and it ought to be in pickle before four o’clock 
in the day. Anything after that is reducing the value 
of the fish enormously. If it is over a day the fish 
is never the same. In fact the highest class of fish, 
which fetches the highest price, is that which is cured, 
split, and bled almost before the life is out of it. 

4687. Could you licence those curers— licence them 
only on condition that they would cure in a particular 
way ? — Then you would want supervision to ensure 
that that was carried out. 

4688. But would you not know by the result if 
the curing was well done by inspection of the bar- 
rels afterwards ? — Now, take, for instance, the 
Scotch way of dealing with the 'thing — in Scotland 
the inspection of the herrings goes on at various times 
in the curing process, and the mere final inspection of 
the 'barrels at the end would not be sufficient to guaran- 
tee the quality of the cure. 

'4689. You have told us that now you know that 
curing is badly done in some cases?— Not in all 


4690. But in some cases, and that the fact that it q cL ^ 1906 

is badly done in some of those curing stations affect — - 

the whole price of autumn pickled mackerel? — Yes. Kev. William 

4691. Do you know now which particular station Spotswood 
it is that cures badly?— I am afraid I might be up Green, 
for libel if I were to express my views on that subject. 

I have seen mackerel cured in a very filthy way, and 
I have seen mackerel cured in the most up-to-date 
manner. Ajs I 'have said ibefore, there are 

curers who send across stuff to America that, is as 
good as can be, and cannot be beaten ; and then there 
are others who; when the men are tired out after 
fishing, and they cannot get fresh hands, split and 
scramble the mackerel into the barrels any way they 
can, and then that is poor stuff. 

4692. My point is this, that if you know now, or 
have a shrewd suspicion now, which stations cure 
badly, without inspection, you would know also with- 
out inspection under some licensing plan which sta- 
tions are not carrying out the conditions under which 
you licence? — Well, at all those stations there are 
three or four different firms curing, and some cure 
more carefully than others. 

4693. Mr. Bryce. — Those men attach a trade mark 
or a particular Ibrand, do they not ? — They attach 
their own trade mark and their own name. 

4694. And if you found that particular names were 
sending out stuff not up to quality you would be 
able to be guided in your re-issuing of your licence?— 

Well, it would be very difficult to guarantee quality if 
a thing was not inspected in the process of being 
cured. 

4695. Mr. Sutherland. — In fact you could not guar- 
antee unless you supervised all the processes ? — That is 
so, because the keeping quality needs consideration ; 
and merely to see the fish will not tell you all that has 
taken place. 

4696. Mr. Bryce. — I was supposing you carried out 
the Chairman’s idea of issuing a licence only and not 
attaching a trade mark yourself? — I think ihere is a 
good deal in it, but I have not thought of that. 

I myself advocated a 'brand in the days gone 
•by, and when we came to the first year after 
the .autumn mackerel fishing had been started 
I suggested that there should be a brand, because the 
tiling was in its infancy then, and only a couple of 
hundred barrels went away. If we had adopted it then 
it would have seemed to me to be a veiy simple affair ; 
but now when it has developed into the dimensions 
I have described it is not easy to see how it could be 
done without great supervision, and a great number 
of supervisors. In Scotland when a man starts 
to cure herrings he has to give notice that 
he is going to do it, and that he is going 
to prepare to cure a certain amount, but here 
if we only inspected the places where a large 
amount was likely to be cured we should leave out a 
great number of places where curing was going on, 
and I do not think that we could ever hold out against 
the pressure that would be put upon us to give those 
poor people living in isolated out-of-the-way places the 
same chance as the people that were curing in the 
larger centres. We should have to inspect them all in 
order to put them on an equal footing. 

4697. Mr. Sutherland. — But would it not pay to 
take the license — you would not be approving the 
operation by the result, it would be simply that hav- 
ing examined and satisfied yourself that the man was 
honest you gave him the licence, and then he would 
expoit upon that authority. You do not think that 
would be sufficient? — I do not think it would do at all. 

4698. What is the total of the mackerel landed in 

all Ireland, say, last year?— We have it in the annual 
report. The number of barrels cured in the autumn 
mackerel fishing 

4699. I was rather referring to the return you make 
to the Board of Trade in cwts., for com^ison?---lii 
the spring fishery in 1905 there were 225,000 cwt. 
landed. In the autumn mackerel fishing the amount 
taken was 274,666 cwt. 

4700. Could you tell us how much of that appertains 

to the congested districts?— I can. In the whole of 
the eoegeAd districts is 1905 is the sprisg suctad 
ftsbisg the value of the fl»h ties— tin. will give the 
properties — was £29,000, «nd is the autsms siscterel 
fishing the value was £61,000. , , 

4701 What relation does the herring fishery of -Ire- 
land 'bear to the mackerel fishery either in quantity or 
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Oct. 4 1906. value? — The state of affairs was this, thajt when the 

' — — Congested Districts Board began its work the mackerel 

Rev. William fishery was worth more than the herring fishery. The 

Spotswoocl herring fishery has increased very greatly in conse- 

Green. quence of the development of the Donegal herring 

fishery by the Congested Districts Board, and the 
herring fishery now goes into very big figures ; that is 
in the congested districts alone. The autumn herring 
fishery in the congested districts was worth £58,000, 
as against £29,000 for the spring mackerel fishery, but, 
on the other hand, the autumn mackerel fishery was 
worth £61,000 and the summer herring fishery was 
£14,000. 

4702. So the mackerel is the predominant fishery of 
Ireland? — The mackerel fishery was very much the pre- 
dominant fishery. I have here a diagram ( iniicates ) 
which will give some idea of the way that things have 
developed. The lines show the fluctuations from 1890 
up to the present time. The herrings begin very low. 
They were worth only £37.000 for the whole of Ire- 
land, and they rose to £121,000 last year. In the year 
1898 they were much larger in quantity. The entire 
amount was 450,000 cwt., and they only fetched 
£69,000, as against £121,000 for a smaller quantity. 
The reason of that was that this great development 
took place in two places. It took place in Waterford 
Harbour, where they got a whole lot of herrings that 
year, and in Trawinagh Bay up in Donegal, where a 
large herring fishery developed which lasted only 
three years ; but the herrings weTe not of the highest 
class, and though the quantity was very great the 
money did not go up in proportion. The rise that has 
now taken place is owing to the development of the 
other Donegal herring fisheries, which produce a very 
high-class article, the fisili 'being four times the price 
of the other herrings. Consequently this rise last year 
is an increase of high-class herrings which brought the 
money up to £121, 000. 

4703. High prices have been a characteristic of 

the herring fishery everywhere during the last 
two years? — Yes. To return to the story of the 

south I might say that concurrently with the 
spring mackerel fishery there is a summer herring 
fishery going on there ( indicates coast of Cork 
on map). That summer herring fishery is in the 
month of May and the first half of June. This is, 
however, chiefly worked in the non-congestecl districts. 
There is also a summer herring fishing done at Dun- 
more East. It is sometimes very (big, but it is not as 
important as the Kinsale summer fishing. 

4704. The Chairman. — Do nhe same people fish for 
the spring mackerel and the summer herring? — The 
summer herring fishing here is altogether carried on 
by Scotch boats, because at that time all the Irish 
boats are engaged in the spring mackerel fishing. 
They axe not through with the spring mackerel fishing 
when the summer herring fishing comes on. They end 
about the same day, about the middle of June, or the 
end of June. 

4705. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say the Scotch 
boats come down for that? — They come to this summer 
herring fishery down south, and then fish sometimes at 
Howth on the way back, but generally speaking when 
they leave Kinsale they go right away to Stornoway. 

4706. It is not worth the while of the Irish to in- 
crease the number of their boats for that fishery? — No, 
because every boat of the kind would have mackerel 
nets, and it would be very expensive to fit out also for 
herring. Some boats did it, but they never made the 
price of the herring nets out of it, and they found it 
better when they had mackerel nets on hoard to stick 
to the mackerel fishing. Of course there is a certain 
amount of friction between these two sets of fishers 
down in Kinsale occasionally on account of the hex- 
rings being caught at the same time as the mackerel. 

4707. The Chairman. — Docs the herring fishery 
which goes on there take place at the same time as 
the herring fishery which takes place in the north, in 
Donegal ? — At the same time. 

4707a. It is impossible for any boats connected with 
any fishermen in Ireland to come down and take ad- 
vantage of the summer herring fishery: it must be 
fished, must it, by Scotch boats? — Altogether fished 
by Scotch boats. Odd French boats have gone into it. 
I have known a couple of Irish boats to come to it 
from the 'County Down, where there are large herring 
boats. 

4708. The fact that it is largely fished by Scotch 
boats is not due in any way to the lack of enterprise 


m Ireland ?— Not at all. There are boats fitted t 
herring fishery in Ireland which have thear busit 
somewhere else, and all the boats on that coast wlto 
these Scotch boats are fishing for herrings are f n 
employed at mackerel fishing at that time, and could 
not go into two fishings satisfactorily. a 

4709. Sir John Colomb.— Is there an autumn her 
ring season on the Irish coast as well as in the earl 
summer?— Yes. From the time you leave the south 

there is no important herring fishing carried on around 
the west coast. The men when they pass frm« 
the spring fishing have their farms and other imsi 
ness to look after m the summer, and the summer 
months, June and July, are perfectly dull months with 
regard to fishing. There is no fishing practically going 
on in July. Then after August they are all into the 
autumn fishing again, and that keeps them going until 
the winter. 


4710. Mr. Kavanaqh.— The fact of Scotch boats com- 
ing to Ireland, does not that show that there is an 
opening for more Irish boats? — Yes there is; if they 
thought it would pay them ; but that bit of fishing 
would not pay for the outfit of a boat unless that same 
boat was satisfied when the fishing was ever to do 
exactly Wliat the .Scotch, boats do, which is, go off to 
some other distant place where the fisheries would 
then be on. One of the greatest difficulties of our 
business is to get the men to move from one place to 
another, when the fishing is done at one place to move 
on to somewhere else where it is going on. 

4711. Sir John Colomb. — The difficulty is to get 
them to follow the fish from their own locality? — Yes. 
These big Scotch boats -which come down to the south 
coast of Ireland could nob live if they stuck to one part 
of the coast anywhere. To pay the enormous expenses 
they are under they must keep going from one place 
to another ; at the right moment when the fishing gets 
in the smallest degree slack they make off to some 
other place where the fishing is just coming in. By 
that means they get a complete succession of fishing all 
round, and by the time they reach Stornoway and the 
fishing is over there they go down in some cases ta 
Aberdeen, and wind up at Yarmouth. 


4712. Mr. Bryce.- -As a matter of fact the Scotch, 
fisherman is only at home about two months of the 
year for the purpose of making repairs and mending his 
nets. All the rest of the time he is on the move?— 
Yes; he is on the move. We have some Irish boats 
which do the same, and this year some of the boats 
have come back from Shetland, and have done remark- 
ably well. 

4713. Some of the Donegal boats? — Some of the 
Arklow boats. 


4714. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What sort of tonnage 
are they? — Forty-five or fifty tons. They are not in 
congested districts. When we started to develop the 
fisheries on the west co-ast of Ireland we wanted expert 
fishermen to lead off and to show the people we were 
trying to train what fishing was like, and the men we 
went for were these Arklow men. We brought them 
round and started them fishing to show how the thing 
could be done, and in that way we made the fishing 
very successful. They started well, and there were 
plenty of fish to send away. 

4715. The Chairman.— To go back, you say this- 
autumn mackerel fishing sprang up in 1887 after the- 
failure of the American fishery? — Yes. 

4716. Did the curing start and did all ihe machinery 
necessary for the development of the autumn mackerel 
fishery come quite easily and come entirely by private 
enterprise? — It came by private enterprise. 


4717. Who are the curers as a rule : Irishmen or 
Scotchmen ? — Irish, English, and Scotch, and one or 
two Americans. 

4718. When it started first were the curers princi- 
pally men other than Irishmen? — No. The first m 
who came across and started were Americans, but tney 
were American merchants who came and utilised in e 
ligent people whom .they found already on the 
coast of Ireland, and who were in the fishing hum 

in some way or other, and they told these men 
the thing should be done, and then when these wear 
men saw how the thing should be done they cur ■ 
mackerel in that way ; and it was all Irish P®°P •* 
handled the fish in the beginning, and they ha , 
still, except that there are English firms and 
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•firms curing, and they send over foremen to look after 
their business at some of these different centres. 

4719. Do you think those people who live round the 
coast of Kerry there are naturally a seargoing people? 
—They have been fishermen always. The people who 
live at Dursey Island have been celebrated as long as 
I can remember for fishing and curing fish. I remem- 
ber thirty years ago, the first time I was on Dursey 
Island, and that was before the autumn mackerel fish- 
ing had been thought of, and then they were all hard 
at work fishing and curing for the local trade. 

4720. Do you think they are people whoi would na- 
turally adapt themselves to new developments and now 
requirements of the trade and so develop the trade more 
readily than people further up the coast? — You could 
not really have more enterprising and intelligent 
men than those men on those peninsulas, in their 
own line ; but they are farmers, and they are not 
fishermen pure and simple. They all have patches 
of land, and they must look after the land. They can- 
not go away. Most of them would find it extremely 
inconvenient to go away to any distance. Then they 
don’t need to go away any distance, (because when the 
fishing comes on and when the curer oomes and estab- 
lishes himself there within 500 yards of their houses 
there is a great chance of adding to their income ; and 
I have known men who with only a canvas canoe to 
make over £100 in the year out of the Kerry fishing, 
and that added to the means of subsistence provided 
by the small farms puts them in a very comfortable 
position. 

4721. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — I suppose those peoples’ 
families do some of the curing? — Every man, woman, 
and child is employed when the fishing is regularly on. 
One of the most important fishing centres an West 
Cork to Garinish. I have known the difficulty there to 
be sometimes to get labour. The whole country side 
is swept, and you could not get the help sometimes to 
get through the amount of fish that would (be landed 
by the boats — all row-boats. 

4722. Mr. Betce. — Following up the question of the 
Chairman, do you expect that the fisheries in Mayo, 
Galway, and Donegal, which relatively, as regards the 
particular kind of fisheries, are at present more back- 
ward than those Kerry and Cork fisheries, will ever 
develop to the same extent, and that the people have 
got in them the qualities which have made the Kerry 
and Cork fishermen goad at this mackerel fishing? — 
You cannot treat them in tao general a way, because 
the people up in these counties, Galway, Mayo, and 
Donegal, are different in different districts. There 
are districts in each of those places where the men 
have been fishermen just like the men we have been 
speaking of, where they have been fishermen from time 
immemorial, and are just as- good and enterprising as 
the men in any country ; whereas there are other spots 
where the people have never followed fishing, where 
they have been at something else, where they have 
been engaged at burning kelp or carrying turf or in 
migrating to Scotland for labour or doing something 
else. Undoubtedly we have great difficulty in 
getting these classes to take to fishing. The habits 
that have been engendered in them for generations are 
very difficult to get them out of ; but, as I said, there 
are places that are very different. Take the Aran 
Islands for instance. You get as good fishermen in the 
Aran Islands as you will anywhere in Cork or Kerry, 
and better than in a great many pants of Cork or Kerry, 
The men Who live on the headlands and live on the is- 
lands have been more or less driven on to the sea, and 
they are, as a rule, everwhere where I meet them, the 
best fishermen and the best material for making into 
fishermen. 

4723. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— -So that the material is 
not good, but circumstances have not bred them up ta 
it ? — I propose going on with my story with regard to 
that. In 1890 we left the fishing here — ( indicates Kerry 
on map ) — in full swing, and passed a piece of coast here 
which is technically not congested — that is the coast of 
Clare — but, of course, the fishermen all along that 
coast are just as poor a class as any other poor fisher- 
men in the whole west of Ireland, and there is nothing 
in their condition that makes them any way different 
as regards their prosperity from any other fishermen 
you could name along the whole Irish coast, but they 
are not in a congested district. 

4724. The Ohaieman. — A s to that, do you think it is 
unjust to the fishermen along the Clare coast that 


the Congested Districts Board should spend money in Q ct . ^ 1906 . 
developing fisheries and aiding the fisheries, say, in — - , 

Galway Bay to the north there, and doing whatever Bev - William 
may be necessary for carrying out that object, and leav- Spotswood 
ing uhe Clare men unaided altogether merely because Green * 
they are not in a congested district ? — I think it was, 
most undoubtedly until the Department of Agricul- 
ture was started, but now when the Department- of 
Agriculture exists we can deal with that coast of 
Clare in the same way as we are dealing with the con- 
gested districts. 

4725. Sir John Colomb. — Do the Agricultural De- 
partment also deal with the congested districts as well 
as the Congested Districts Board? — No; but at the 
time the Congested Districts Board was started you 
might say that Clare was left out in the cold, but since 
the new Department was created there are funds for 
the coast of Clare now too. They come from a different 
Department, but there is no grievance on that score. 

4726. The Ohaieman. — Take the const of Clare. Do 
the people now derive through the funds of the new 
Department as much assistance as the fishermen in 
the congested districts do through the funds of the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? — They do, as far as we find it 
possible to help them, I think; but Clare is a very 
difficult coast to deal with, even if we had twice as 
much money, because this coast line from Loop Head 
ta Liscannor, which is practically the fishing part of 
the county, is an unbroken line of rocks. It 
is an iron-bound shore. There are no natural 
facilities, no indentations that you can make 
use of. It is very difficult to make anything 
of a harbour there. The physical features are 
very much against us, and consequently, with the best 
wishes in the world, we cannot develop the fishing there 
much more than it has been developed. We offered to 
give them row boats instead of the canoes if they 
wished to have them, and m each place where we 
offered them the men said they would rather stick to 
the canoes as they would not go into the boats, and 
the reason far that is quite plain. On a stormy sea 
the canoe 1 is much safer in coining to the shore than a 
wooden boat that might be smashed to pieces. At all 
events, that is the difficulty there. We have several 
schemes in our mind for helping them. We have spent 
money on Liscannor. The Government have spent 
money on improving this harbour at Liscannor, and 
we have at present a scheme on for building a pier at 
Ballaghaline, in that part of Clare north of the cliffs 
of Moher. We should have had it built now only for 
all kinds of legal difficulties that have been dug up in 
the various Acts constituting the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Coiunty Councils. 

4727. Was not the enlargement of Liscannor Har- 
bour for the purpose of facilitating the vessels talcing 
away the stones from the quarries ? — That is a fact. It 
is not for the fishing. Veiy little fishing goes on at 
Liscannor. 

4728. It is all quarry work? — It is all quarry work. 

4729. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Off the Clare coast is 
the fishing ground good? — Yes ; there is very good fish- 
ing all along there (indicates on map). The mackerel 
curing all along there is good. A good many years ago 
I went down along that coast I was asked by some fish 
merchants to name places where the curing could be 
carried on, and I mentioned some of these places ta 
them ; and there is curing going on at Seafield, Boss- 
eoleen, and a number of these creeks along 
here, by Quilty. In Cork and Kerry, of oourse, 
the fishing was going on all right, but when we came 
up to the Aran Islands and had to consider all this 
part of Ireland (indicates Connemara on map) we found 
there was no fishing trade at all in existence. The 
spring mackerel fishing was unknown, and the autunui 
mackerel fishing was not going on ; and the fishing in 
the Aran Islands, that had been pretty good 100 years 
ago, had so dwindled down that only six canoes fished 
out of this little village of Killeany — six canvas canoes 
fishing for the whole island, which contains 3,000 
people. There were a few eanoes fishing from the south 
island, too. 

4730. The Ohaieman. — What was the reason of that 
deterioration? — One was the failure of the fishing in 
days gone by, and it never picked up again. They did 
not know that the spring mackerel were to be caught 
off the islands. One of the first experiments we had 
to make was to prove they could be got there. Then 
we brought the Arklow boats round to experiment on 
it, and we started the fishing there. 
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Oel 4 laOfi 4731. When you talk of the fishing prosperity of the 
‘ Aran Islands 100 years ago was that mackerel or her- 

Rev. William rings ?— Herrings. 

Spotawood 4732. Why should they decline from a prosperous 
Green. fishing community down to one with only six canoes. 

What was the cause of that? — One reason was the 
difficulty of getting rid of the fish. The only means of 
communication when we went up there first was the 
post boat. 

4733. How did they manage to get rid pf the fish 100 
years ago? — It was in sufficient quantities then for 
hookers to make special trips with the fish to Galway 
to market. The state of affairs all along that coast up 
to Belmullet when we first went there was that 
there was no export fish trade. There was just a 
certain amount of catching of bream and cod and 
ling in the season and curing them in a sort of a way 
for their own local trade. They used to barter the’ 
ood and ling canght in the Aran Islands in Conne- 
mara for turf. There being no turf on the Aran Is- 
lands a regular business was for a hooker to come 
over from 'Connemara with a cargo of turf and take 
back a cargo of dried cod and ling. That was the only 
trade going on when we came there ; no trade 
going beyond the little villages, and the same was to 
be Said of the whole of Mavo and Donegal. The first 
year we went up to Teelin they were getting a great lot 
of cod and ling, and carts were coming down, and 
the cadgers who brought the carts down bought fish 
and carried it away through the country, selling it 
locally ; and the same was going on in one or two 
other places. 

4734. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say when 
you first went there, you are speaking of the Board"? — 
Of the Congested Districts Board. 

4735. The Chaikman. — At the time of the founda- 
tion? — I am speaking of the first year’s work of the 
Congested Districts Board, and of the two years before 
that, because when I was making that survey of the 
west coast fishery for Mr. Balfour we were two years 
at work 'before the Congested Districts Board was 
created, but it was all work of the same nature. 

4736. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do you consider 
that a sufficient survey has been made of the Irish fish- 
ing waters ? — I think we know what they are worth. 

4737. With reference to that important mackerel 
fishing on the Cork and Kerry coast ua you think that 
that coast is sufficiently provided with piers and har- 
bours fox the fishermen? — We have applications for a 
number of small harbour improvements, and there are 
a number of them we want to carry out ; when I say 
that I think it means that we think there is a want. 

4738. There is a want of more accommodation for 
fishermen?— Yes ; if the fishing is to go on as it has 
been going ; if the demand remains as good as it has 
been, then I say the more of these small creeks and 
harbours you have the more fish they will produce and 
the more money will come into the country ; because 
the landing piers we have made, the little piers, of 
which we have built a number, have been the imme- 
diate cause of new boats being got and new crews 
taking up fishing, men that had no chance of fishing 
before, and new centres of fishing 'being created. Each 
of those little slips and piers has been reproductive 
in that sense. 

4739. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you say if the demand 
goes on have you any reason to suppose that it will not 
go an? — I have no reason to suppose that it will not 
go on, but I am speaking at the present moment at a 
very critical time. The fishing that ought to he in 
full swing now has practically not opened yet. The fish 
may be there, but the curers have not come, and this 
is the greatest drop we have had for the last twenty 
years. I don’t remember any year in which the sta- 
tions were closed down as they are this year. 

4740. Have the curers not come because there is no 
demand? — The carers have not come, because they 
have immense stocks lying on their hands unsold. The 
price in America is at present not good enough to en- 
able them to get off those stocks except at a loss, and 
until they get off those stocks they are not inclined to 
cure any more. 

4741. The demand is not good enough for the supply? 
— It is not good enough for the supply at the present 
moment, hut we have been watching the American 
fishery and seeing what is going on over there, and 
the latest telegrams we got were rather more hopeful. 

4742. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou said some- 
thing about, the cure not being uniformly good for 


mackerel and the reputation of Irish fish sufferine 
sequently in America ? — Quite so. ® on ‘ 

4743. On the other hand, is it the case that the cur* 
of the Irish herrings is so good that Irish herring 
fetch a special price in the American market?— tL 
Donegal herrings have beaten all records in the wav 
of price in the Continental markets. I don’t want to 
say anything derogatory to Scotch herrings, because we 
know they are first rats and excellent, and the best 
of the Scotch herrings are the Castle Bay herrings 
that are caught off the island of Barra, in the 
Hebrides ; and this year fifty roubles were paid for 
Donegal herrings in St. Petersburg, when the best 
Castle Bays were selling for thirty-five. 

4744. Mr. Sutherland. — How many did they eefi 
respectively?—! am not at all certain of t-he quantity 
of Castle Bays. If you bring in Stomaways our quan- 
tity was not at all equal to theirs. 

4745. By whom were these herrings cured in Down- 
ings Bay mostly?— They were cured by Irish girls to 
a great extent- 

4746. Who purchased them and cured them?— I have 
not the names. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I don’t wish to make compari- 
sons, any more than yon. 

4747. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be the 
case that the work was done through a friendly mixture 
of Irish and Scotch enterprise? — There is no doubt 
about it, we are very glad to see the Scotchmen at 
Downings Bay. There is nobody more welcome. 

4748. Mr. Bryce. — There have been the most har- 
monious relations all though Donegal between the 
Scotch and the Irish fishermen ? — Yes ; nothing could 
be more harmonious. 

4749. The Chairman. — You were telling us when you 
first went there you found no kind of export trade at 
all ? — There was no export trade at all. As an illus- 
tration of the change that has come over this north 
coast of Donegal I may recall that the first time in 
1891, when we went into Burtonport, we found an 
Arldow vessel there that had been in the Shetland' 
Islands, and loaded a cargo of salt herrings in bulk 
and brought them there and were selling them at 
Burtonport. That was because there was no such tiling 
as herrings being canght on the whole of the coast at 
that time, and now Burtonport sends out something 
like £30,000 worth of herrings, many of them to Glas- 
gow and the 'Continent and to America, so that the 
Whole thing has changed. 

4750. The autumn herring fishery is going on now? 

—The fishing that is going on now on the Donegal 
coast is the autumn herring fishing, which was first 
started by the Board. It goes on at Burton- 
port, Downings Bay, and down to the south of the 
Rosses, down to Rossbeg. That fishing goes on from 
now until Christmas. Then a few years ago the 
Board determined to try the experiment of the 
summer fishing. Six Scotch boats were brought 
over to experiment on this summer fishing and it 
turned out a success. The fishing is now going 
on in the month of May, and that May and June 
fishing is most remunerative. . 

4751. Are there no mackerel found in Donegal 
waters ?— Not in paying quantities. 

4752. They don’t fish them at all ?— Mackerel to a 

certain extent go all round Ireland. You will catch 
mackerel at Greystones at present, but not in co 
mercbal quantities. _ , . 

4753. Sir John Colomb.— May I ask . 
course of the herring, the natural course of the nsn 
— The summer herring fishing goes on at K - iasa ’ 
and they turn up at the same time m the B •» 
and also in the west, and- since the first yews 
of the Board’s work we have tried to get tne 
summer herring fishing started off Galway 7 
and Inishboffin, and the fishing boats _ that 
fitted out by the Congested Districts ^ fioara 
with mackerel nets were also fitted ou t . 
herring nets, and they tried off that coas 

the summer herring, but unfortunately 
were such quantities of dog fish off the c ° as , ^ 

months of May and June when the boats 
the herring nets that although the herring 
there fishing became impossible. 

4754. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You were P 
ceeding to describe the development of t 
fishery? — Having finished the survey all _ r , 
whole coast I reported in 1891 that I ^ 


coast I reported — 

certain developments were possible. 
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+hina I recommended was the starting of the spring 
mackerel fishing off the Aran Islands. In that year 
‘ j la d every reason to think that the spring 
mackerel fishing was going to be the cure of all our 
fmdbles up there, 'because in those years its value 
reached the very high figure of £175,000. This 
vear it has fallen away to £50,000. That 
diagram to which I have referred explains the 
fluctuations which have occurred, and certainly 
explains some of the disappointments we have 
me t with. When we began work the spring 
mackerel fishing in the south was a most valuable 
asset ; when we went to Aran first we found no boats 
fishin» except a few canoes fishing out of Killeany and 
a few on the south island. Then we brought seven 
Arldow boats there to exploit the fishery. One lady in 
England presented two boats for Clifden parish on 
condition that we would use crews out of Clifden 
parish. Another lady provided two boats for Con- 
nemara crews. 

4755. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Bow boats or sailing 
boats?— Large boats. The lady that sent the boats 
from England paid £1,700 for the two boats, and 
these (boats were entrusted to my care, and we put 
crews in them, and fished them during the season. 

In 1892 we were fortunate in bringing Mr. Shim- 
min from the Isle of Man under the Board’s service 
as manager, and he was with us ever since until this 
year when he had to retire owing to ill-health. He 
was the Inspector for the whole of thiat Connemara 
and Mayo coast and for the mackerel fishing 
principally. I reached Aran in a small steamer pro- 
vided by the Congested Districts Board on the 8th of 
March, and we fished mackerel nets off the island till 
’ the Ai'klow boats arrived at the end of that month, 
but were unsuccessful in finding fish at first. One night 
just as the Arklow boats were about Eo give it up as a 
(bad job and go away they struck the fish, and we took 
up their fish to Galway and sent them up by the night 
mail. There were ' 6,000 at £4 a hundred. Those 
boats that year at Aran made in six weeks fishing 
from £350 to £450 a boat, and the new crews made 
money, some of them made nearly £100, and t u e 
thing was 'a success. Applications for new 
nets and new boats for fishing came in very 
fast. The Board made loans of boats and gear, and 
there is a large fleet of mackerel boats now belonging 
to Aran Islands. Then the business opened on the 
Connemara coast and there are fleets of boats there, 

In 1905 the Board opened at Cleggan, north of Slyne 
Head, to enable the Boffin fishermen to have fishing, 
and that is going on successfully. In the early years 
of the Board’s work there was an abundance of cod 
and ling on the coast, and next to the spring macke- 
rel fishing the fishing we thought would pay best 
was that for cod and ling. We opened ten curing 
stations in 1892. We bought a great lot of fish to 
cure, but then cod and ling left the coast. We cannot 
get them in paying quantities. Those caught now are 
marketed fresh. , 

4756. It is not that the fish have disappeared, but 
they have got fewer? — They have got fewer, along 
the coast near these cod and ling stations. By the end 
of 1893 we found our business had increased to such an 
extent that I could not manage it even with Mr. Shim- 
min’s assistance, and then Mr. Micks, who was our 
Secretary, went to Aberdeen, and he was fortunate in 
securing the assistance of Mr. Duthie, who is with, us 
still and is onr Superintendent of all these fishing 
stations, and while Mr.' Shimmin had principal 
charge of the Connaught coast Mr. Duthie had 
principal charge of the Donegal coast. Under his 
fostering care the Downing’s Bay fleet of herring boats 
has come into existence, and for that curing which 
has got up the name for the Irish herring in the 
Continental market, I think Mr. Duthie may very 
well get full credit. It is largely due to him and to 
his family. That brought our development business as 
far as' 'boats and everything else go to a close. - . I 
might, perhaps, now say something about what fishing 
was in the days gone by. 

4757. The Chairman. — Before you go to that, is 
there any herring fishing at the Aran Islands? — 
There is herring fishing at the Aran Islands — in Gal- 
way bay. The Aran Islanders have got all the fishings. 
There is one reason why I selected Aran as a good 
site at which to begin work. They had splendid cod' 
and ling fishing in the early spring ; then the spring 
mackerel fishing, the summer herring fishing, the early 


autumn herring fishing in Galway Bay ; they had the 0ct 1905 . 
autumn .mackerel fishing, which carries them on into — = 

winter, and trawling at various times. Rev. william 

4758. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It would be m- Gce6D , 
teresting to have an explanation of how, on behalf of 

the Board, you fostered the Aran mackerel fishing, 
that is the process by which it wias done ? — I think the 
way it was done was that in the first year we arranged 
with a merchant to sell the fish under agreement with 
us. The Board took up the business, and for three 
years they bought the fish and marketed them. We 
had an ice hulk there with 600 tons of ice, and thou- 
sands of fish boxes. We boxed the mackerel and sent 
them across to the English markets and gave the fisher- 
men whatever they fetched in the English markets less 
seven shillings per box, which was deducted from the 
price to cover the price of the box, price of the ice, 
labour land the freight, and on that principle with 
modifications we went for three years. 

4759. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did that seven shil- 
lings really cover the expense per box? — It did in 
some years. It did not in others. It depended largely 
on the quantity we were handling and other matters. 

4760. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Besides the ice 
hulk you had a special steamer and special night 
trains sometimes, taking the fish to Dublin? — Yes, 
very often we had to have special trains. When I 
suggested the starting of this mackerel fishing there 
was no telegraphic communication with the island 
but the Government took the matter up the 
moment the Board decided on trying the experiment 
and caused the Post Office to lav a telegraph cable to 
the Aran Islands. That brought them into connec- 
tion with the rest of the world. Then we arranged 
for a subsidised steamer service. This steamer runs 
three times a week now to the Aran Islands. 

When we went there first there was no communication 
with the Aran Islands at all except by hooker that 
was supposed to go with the post three times a week. 

Very often they were three weeks without being able 


to make the passage. Sometimes when people started 
to come to Aran from Galway they got becalmed in 
Galway bay and were knocking about there for two 
or three days, and they did not care to pay a second 
visit to the Aran Islands after an experience like 
that. So the fish ‘trade was impossible under those 
circumstances, and it was only made possible by the 
means of communication being opened. In fact all the 
whole fishing development of the . West of Ireland 
depends on the means of communication. Mr. Bal- 
four started to make railways in 1891-1892. If those 
railways had not been established all this development 
we are talking of could not have taken place. At 
the present moment we 'are stopped by the want of 
communication in some important directions. 

4761. The Chairman.— Where is that principally? 
— When we pushed development along this coast we 
opened the spring mackerel fishery at Cleggan and 
Blacksod Bay. The reason we went up to the north of 
Achill was to try to bring the people of Ervis in 
the north comer of Mayo into the fishing business, 
and, as of course you are aware, the nearest railway 
station to this district is Malaranny on Achill Sound 
— that is on one of the new railways made in 1891. 
But it is a very long way from the railway to the shel- 
tered part of Blacksod Bay from which the fishing 
might be possible. We opened the fishing station at 
Blacksod Point. We had an ice hulk and thirteen 
boats, including two Arklow boats subsidised to give a 
lead off. We put some of the crews from Achill into 
these boats and some from the Mullet, and we char- 
tered a steamer to take the fish from Blacksod, 
where the ice was stored to a new siding 
which we got the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company to make here, to a new station called Ton- 
ragee on Achill Sound. We had to buoy the whole 
of that channel, and make a track for the steamer to 
come up to the railway. The steamer wias, of course, 
very expensive. Another difficulty was the dis- 
tance the fishing boats had to go from Blacksod to 
r»et clear of the islands to shoot their nets. 
Altogether we carried on for six years. It was 
a failure because of the expense, and if this 
district is eveT to be made into a fishing country, the 
place that offers the greatest prospect of success is 
Broadhaven, because Blacksod Bay is on too large a 
scale for a boat harbour. The anchorages are ex- 
posed, and a very dangerous sea gets up inside 
Broadhaven is a very good 'harbour. The sea oH 
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Broadhaven is much, more suitable for fishing than 
ofi Blacksod, -where there are strong tides running off 
i Achill Head and Inniskea. If ever Broadhaven is 
brought into communication with the rest of the 
world by a railway we have every reason to think 
that a successful fishing port will be created there. 

4762. Mr. 'Beyce. — W hat would 'be the method of 
access to Broadhaven ?— At present there is a long 
car with two horses which comes from Ballina, and 
it is forty miles drive from Ballina to Belmullet, 
and then there are five or six miles more down to the 
place the 'boats would put in at Broadhaven. 

4763. The Chairman. — There is a steamer running 
from Belmullet to Sligo ? — There is a steamer runs 
three times a week. It is of no use for fishing, 
because three times a week would not do for a 
fresh fish trade. You must run every day if the men 
are going to fish every day. If the m6n are not 
going to fish every day they are not going to make 
the business pay. 

4764. Sir John Colomb. — Reverting to the interest- 
ing diagram, that diagram represents fluctuations in 
the fishing from Donegal down to West Cork? — It 
deals with the whole of Ireland. 

4765. It is the whole of Ireland? — Yes. 

4766. Of course these fluctuations apply all round, 
do they not to the United Kingdom? — There are 
great fluctuations in the United Kingdom, they don’t 
always run concurrently with these, but there are 
fluctuations. 

4767. I ask you the question for this reason : do 
you mean from what you say, and from what you 
illustrate by that diagram, that we should draw the 
inference that there are greater fluctuations and 
greater uncertainties about the fishing off the west 
coast of Ireland than in other parts of the Kingdom ? 
— Certainly not, the only thing to be said about it is 
this, that the Icind of fishing that is carried on in 
the West of Ireland by the West of Ireland people 
is far more subject to fluctuations than the fishin g 
which brings far the larger amount of fish into the 
English markets, which is by steam trawlers. The 
supply that is brought in by the steam trawlers into 
the English markets affects all our markets. It is 
much more constant than any other fishing we are 
speaking of, such as drift-net fishing and other fishing 
that can be carried on by our people. 

4768. The class of fishing which is most possible 
on the west coast of Ireland is subject from its 
nature to peculiar variations? — Yes. 

4769. Rather than the big business of the great big 
boats that follow the fish — the mackerel, herring, and 
60 °? ? r T \ at is so ’ the steam trawlers that oome 
Tvr^ir j * , west lCOast of Ireland and deliver at 
Milford, work very constantly at the fishing com- 
pared with what we can do, and the demand is fairly 
constant in England. 

4770. You spoke of Scotch, and Manx, and other 
boats coming after the mackerel and herring to the 
coast of Ireland, has the steam drifter got as far 
as Ireland yet?— Yes. 

4771. Do you find them now?— At the Downing’s 

Ytvo n y ? ar there y? re fi ffy drifted. 

Commission would be right in apprehend- 
YLt? w he devel °Pment of the steam drifter is very 

477 ^“"Y e 7 Wh0le tllin S is moat serious ^ 

r eS6DC6 V 5 felt 011 west 
d ?r? 6S ’ b ?t not so injuriously to the 

4774 TW tf I* U fi° n t w e ? St Coajst of Sc °tland. 
you hist If? n at 1 Want *6 know; would 
feh S l of . the distance the 

S ®?y. ofi , Wick ; I was up in Wick the year 
before last in the middle of the herring fishing and 

classes the Banffshiremen have very high-class R ,;i 
ing boats, while the other poorer classes g from Uaith" 
n^s and Sutherland have smaller 'boats ; they all said 
the fish are out far awav at saa • tv A ,, 

boate c°«ld not got to tie places 'where “t£ 


Mogeley, about seveT miles rd % 0f (^^^^!^®^fi i ^^^ 1,ine d suggested by Mr. Green in 1887 were 1. Ballycotton 
Railway. 3. Kinsale Railway Station to entrance of * | klbbere ®“ and Bantry Railway with Great Southern and Western 
Skibbereen 6. Castletownsend Harbour to SHbCen « rTV hc S \ P ier sbould be b ™ 

Great Southern and Western sk >bbereen. 


fish as the sailing boats could get a change of cate,; 

On the west coast here the fish do a? ^ 
such a distance out, and they are usually with;, i 
or twenty miles at the outside, and that is the Sw 
that the fishermen have to go; they have Lift 1 
go twenty. w 

4775. Am I right in summing up what you sav 
this way, that the steam drifter is not such a ml* 
to the sailing boat owing to the geographical circum 
stances on the west coast of Ireland as it is i n JrP 
other parts of the United Kingdom?— I think ft 

4776. Mr. Kavanagh.— Where do the steam drifters 
come from ?— They come from Scotland and England 

4777. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. -W ithEL 
to the importance of transit facilities for maintaining 
and improving the fisheries, if you were asked I sue 
pose no one could more easily supply a list of th 
improvements in transit that might be deemed neces 
sary for the adequate development of the Irish 
fisheries than you ? — I think I could suggest some of 
them. I suggested some of them in 1887, and I have 
been thinking of it ever since. 

4778. The Chairman.— I t would be rather useful 
if you could give us such a table ?— Yes, I can do that 

4779. Sir John Colomb. — Could you give the list 
of 1887 and show what additions you have made to it 
since, and which of those you put down in your list 
of 1887 have been carried out? — I could; I have 
that list here. 

4780. The Chairman.— I f you could hand that in as 
part of your evidence it would be very useful?— I 
will be very glad to do so.* 

4781. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
could have it before -to-morrow evening ?— Certainly. 

4782. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Assuming you pro- 
vided these additional facilities, do you consider there 
is still a large amount of fish which escape mnfiuhod , 
or do you think the coast is fairly fished as I may 
call it? — I think the Donegal coast was fairly fished 
last year. 

4783. Do you think an' increase of the fleet would 
have proportionately increased the take?— In the 
summer herring fishery there would be room for a 
number of .boats, because it is all in the open sea and 
far away from the bays, and if the fish continue to 
be there, and I have no reason to doubt their per- 
sistence, there might be a great many more boats in 
that fishing than there are now. 

4784. Would they have to live upon the herring 
fishery alone? — If the fishing was as good as it is. 
We must, however, go at it the other way, and look at 
it from the autumn point of view — the autumn fishing 
is in the bays — and consequently you oould not multi- 
ply the boats very much more for the autumn fishing ; 
if the boats were multiplied for the summer fishing 
and had not the autumn fishing too, a very much 
larger number of boats could not live out of the local 
fishery at the present moment. 

4785. It would rather appear from these two 
answers that you axe not sanguine of greatly develop- 
ing the fishery on the Donegal coast? — We are going 
cautiously to work. We have added six large boats this 
year ; we have been adding them cautiously. 

4786. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You have been 
always careful not to add) boats in excess of reason- 
able expectations ? — Yes, in fact we often hung back 
too long ; sometimes we were not able to get the boats 
built in time. 

4787. Bearing on the important question Sir 
Francis Mowatt put, do you think there would be a 
chance that out at sea there are banks on which , 
there would be turbot and other fish which have not 
been drawn on up to the present? — I have not the 
slightest doubt that there are banks which have not 
been drawn on by line fishermen, but they are all 
fished by steam trawlers, and these off-shore places 
where you would get turbot, cod and ling are all fre- 
quented by steam trawlers. 

4788. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou have said you 
thought you could suggest a variety of improvements 
and developments of the system of fishing, in traffic 
and so on ; do you think the net result of that would 


, ouuroern ana Western Railway tv-i ------- ™ omuDereen. /. uamrciveeu w — 

been earned out, and 2 is at present being arranged “or T 9 ' Bantry Station to harbour. Of the above 4, 7, 8, and 9 have 
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, .v t th.e increased take would fairly justify the 4794. Naturally Broadhaven is superior as a station 0 et. 4, 1908. 

“eased improvement ?— If we take as an illustra- if it only got communication ?— If it only had the 

Vnn Broadhaven up in the north of Erris ; I do means of communication. Rev. Wiliiam. 

t sav for one moment that in any moderate 4795. Most Rev. Dr O’Donnell. — I suppose there is Spotawood 
™riod of years the money earned would pay the cost almost no limit to the number of boats that might Green, 
rt the construction of a railway, or that the amount be employed in fishing that shoal of mackerel you 
°f fish carried would pay for the cost of constructing described if the boats were there ? — If the boats were 
the railway ; it would be a most illusory expectation ; there, and if the demand for that particular fish was 
hut the railway would be wanted for various other there ; but that particular fish I happened to be 
things as we u as fisheries ; and I would hope that the speaking of altogether owes its value to the American 
inspect of fishery development would be sufficiently demand ; because, outside the local markets and the 
£ d added to the other trade that might be possible, sale on market days in small towns and that sort of 

? mate it worth while to make such a railway, and thing, there is little other sale for it. 

if would undoubtedly create a new fishing centre. 4796. Whether they caught a large quantity or a 

■ , . „ . £ i • „ o a .f small quantity the fish would be cured? — The fish 

4789. A new centre of fishing I — A new centre of , , ? ^ 

apUo.^hetelishmgonaltog.so.tok.™ „97 Hanes/ if toe*, we» . large demaad to 
impossible. America a large supply would be forwarded? — Yes, 

4790. Except for the autumn mackerel curing and an( j if we could get a dollar off the duty payable in 

small fishing that are carried on there, there is no America now it would start the whole business under 

other industry which the railway could develop be- very healthy conditions. 

vond the gradual development of the country 4798. The -Chairman. — F rom the fishing point of 
generally ?— No other industry beyond a fresh fish v i e w, if you got a railway up to these parts where 
trade, which now is impossible ; there are would you like to see it go from — from Belmullet to 
carpet factories, however, in Donegal, they have Achill Sound south or from Belmullet up by Kill ala 
come into existence because the ^ railway com- along the northern coast of Mayo ? — I would say at 

once if I was to think of the fishing only, and that 
is what I am thinking of now, I would certainly say 
along the northern coast from Killala, because you 
would touch Belderrig and several other places, Bally- 
castle and Belderrig, and then come to Broadhaven ; 
but I don’t wish at all to say that the amount of fish to 


munication was convenient, and there might be 
other factories possible where the means of 
communication gave the facilities ; but quite apart 
from all that it seems an unhealthy thing for a part 
of the community to ibe so isolated and cut off as 
that corner of Ireland is at present. 


4791. I am only considering for the moment the be landed at Belderrig and Ballycastle would be so great 


fisheries?— I don’t want to get into anything else. 

4792. Sir John Colomb. — Following up what Sir 
Francis has said to you, and assuming that we can- 
not look forward to any great further development of 
the fishing on that part of the ooast of Ire- 
land, if a railway was brought to Broadhaven would it 
alter the gravitation of 'fish towards _ other 
places under existing circumstances? — Not in the 
smallest degree. There is plenty of demand for it all 
if we could get it to market at a certain price. 

. What I mean is, assuming the - - 


as to overwhelm any other reasons for making the 
railway from Mallarany to Belmullet, provided that 
Broadhaven is touched, hut Broadhaven must be 
touched if the line is going to do any good, and not 
be a railway coming within three miles of a place ; 
that would mean putting the fish on a cart and jolting 
it about, and paying for putting it on and taking it 
off. All such knocking about means extra expense, 
which very often represents the whole profit the mer- 
chant might make on his fish. 

4799. Would not a rajjway running into Belmullet 


railway to Broadhaven, would the natural advantage be sufficient to tap Broadhaven? — I think not; the 
of going to Broadhaven and carrying the fish over that channel at BebnuUet is only a high-water channel, 
railway — would the commercial advantage of carrying 
the fish from Broadhaven by rail for distribution be 
greater than in some of the existing places now dose 
to a railway ; are the natural conditions of 
Broadhaven such that if there was a railway the fish 
would come to Broadhaven to be brought over 
the railway instead of going to other places on the 
coast? — The fish of this coast are not caught at 
present; off that comer of Ireland the sea is in 
very nice order for fishing ; it is clear of the bad 
currents that run off Achill Head and Blackrock and 
Eagle Island. It is just round the comer, and there 
is an immense amount of fish there. I was one time 
going from Belderrig to Broadhaven at night, and for 
the whole of that distance the steamer wa3 plough- 
ing its way through mackerel. That amount of fish 
was practically untapped. That was in the autnmn, 
when the value depends on the American trade ; 
but we have every reason to believe that the 
spring mackerel fishing can be carried on there. Her- 
rings now come into Broadhaven. ; they have not been 
fished for in the open sea. We have no reason 
to suppose there is not first-rate fishing to 


You would have to have a railway down to 
where the pier is now for the Sligo steamer? — 
Certainly as far down as that, and it would be better 
to have it- farther down. 

4801. Sir John Colomb. — Is the pilchard known on 
the west coast of Ireland? — The pilchard thirty years 
ago was known on the west coast of Kerry. I re- 
member .the pilchards being in great quantities in Ban- 
try Bay and Ballinskelligs Bay, but not for the last 
thirty years. 

4802. You mentioned the injury caused by dog 
fish ; have you got any information of a great in- 
crease in the number of dog fish ; I know that 
there is in the South and you mentioned dog-fish 
up further north ; does your observation or infor- 
mation lead to any justification of the idea that 
there is a large increase on the west coast of Ireland 
in the dog-fish ? — We found them all the fame I have 
been fishing. Mr. Shimmin, who was our manager 
on the Mayo coats, is there now, and can give you 
every information. He has had about forty years’ ex- 
perience of fishing for mackerel himself. 

4803. The Chairman. — Do you mean the plain dog- 


had here. ‘The approach to Broadhavefi is safe fish or the speckled fish?— Not the spotted ones. The 
compared with the approach to other places that spotted ones are more on the ground and dont get 
I can name along the west— in other places into the drift nets as much as those pike dog-fish 
where you can get near to the railway. Westport is a 4804. Are not there some great big blue ones ?— The 
tidal harbour, and you can only get up to the railway blue sharks get in sometimes. 

-at the top of high water. You cannot get to the 4805. Sir Francis Mo watt.— These dog-fish you 
railway at Achill Sound at all except through a long speak of are about three feet six inches in lengthi- 
intricate channel, and a steamer is necessary to do The one that is most troublesome in the herring 

that. No sailing boat could ever hope to navigate nets is a little thing about eighteen inches long, 

these channels right up to the railway and get bade to and they catch them in thousands sometimes. Would 

the sea again in a reasonable time. There is no you like me, -before going to anything else, to say 

place all along the west coast from Donegal to Kerry, what these fisheries were in the days gone, by ? . 

where a fishing boat can come at all states of tide, and 4806. The Chairman. — Perhaps we might begin 
deliver into a train. 'with that in the morning ?— Very well. 


The Commission adjourned. 


26 * 
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4807. Mr. Chairman. — I think, Mr. Green, when 
we rose last night vou were going to tell us about the 
condition of these fisheries some years ago? — I was 
thinking, my lord, that it would be important, with 
regard to the probabilities of the future, if we looked 
at what they were in the past, and the changes that 
have taken place. I do not propose to go back very 
far. I think the end of the 18th century is far 
enough to go back. 

4808. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did you say the 18th ? 
— The end of the 18th. The reason I did say that is 
that there were very important fisheries going on at 
that time, and it was at that time that buildings were 
erected at Rutland Island and Inishcoo, near Burton 
Port, for the fishery. £30,000 was spent in 1788 on 
fishery buildings and custom house for the herring 
fishing near Burton Port, in Donegal, a portion of 
which was a Government graift. 

4809. How much? — About £30,000 was spent on 
fishery buildings for the purpose of assisting and 
promoting the herring fishing in the Burton Port 
district, and the remains of those buildings are still 
to be seen. 


4810. The Chairman. — Was there a fishery depart- 
ment or have you been able to trace how that money 
was spent? — Well, I have the records of it, but I have 
not gone into .the details. Rutland Island was called 
Rutland Island at that time on account of the Duke 
of Rutland having been instrumental in getting the 
money spent. He was Lord Lieutenant. Some of 
the money was raised on the Conyngham estate. 
C have hunted up the question with regard to ihe 
fishing at that time, which brought in about 
£20,000 a year, and that is about the same as 
comes into that same district now since the Congested 
Districts Board have restarted the herring fishing. As 
I was saying yesterday, when we began our investiga- 
tions in 1890 and 1891 we found that there was no 
herring fishing going on there, but that herrings 
were being imported from Scotland, packed in bulk 
in vessels as cargo. A vessel was lying at Bur- 
ton Port beside the quay with her hatches oS, selling 
the salt herrings in bulk to all the cadgers with 
carts that would come ; and practically when herrings 
dad turn up at Burton Port there were no nets to catch 
them. Father Bernard Walker, who was then the 
Parish Priest of Burton Port, applied to the Board 
tor nets, and got nets; and the fishermen got nets, 
and boats multiplied till the fishing has reached its 
present dimensions. The Board bought the herrings 
at the beginning and cured them at Inishcoo, but 
very soon^ the fishing passed into the hands of the 
trade, ana the Board was able to withdraw. At the 
start the Board had to buy the herrings and cure 
them. In the latter days of the 18th century 
and beginning of the 19th century, there was a very 
important herring fishing going on all round that 
north coast of Donegal, and in Donegal Bay from 
KUIybegs ; and also in Galway Bay, particularly in 
c “ lle 2 lara - Roundstone was the centre of it. 
,i7tL S " Mowut— I n the b. 6 mning of 

the 19th century ?— In the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, Roundstone was the great centre of the herring 
trade m Connemara. I have returns showing that 


during that time the herring fishing at Roundstone 
was so good that as much as £500 a day was paid on 
the quay in Roundstone for herrings during two 
months. 

4812. Mr. Bryce. — What time of the year ?— That I 
was just coming to, because it is a most important 
point. 

4813. Sir Francis Mowatt.— About how much?— 
About £500 a day. That was in 1835, and. in the 
earlier days. The Report is dated 1835. There had 
been a long blank, and the fishing was revived in 
1835, but in 1800' and 1806 there had been very heavy 
fishing on the Connemara coast. The time of the 
year when the fishing was at its best is also very in- 
structive! It was at a time when we have no herring 
fishing going on now. The great fishing was in 
February, but it began in January, about the 12th of 
J anuary, and it was all over early in March. 

4814. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That would not be two 
months. From the end of January to the 1st of March 
would be only one month? — Well, it sometimes lasted 
for two months. It began from the 1st to the 12th of 
J anuary, and it ended about the 1st of March The 
herrings were in great numbers at that same time in 
Donegal Bay. Out of Killybegs alone, in the thirties, 
in 1834 and 1835, there were 700 boats fishing for 
herrings. 

4815. Do you know the size of them? — They were 
nearly all row-boats. The way in which the business 
was worked was this. There were large boats belonging 
to the East Coast of Ireland, Skerries, principally, and 
Howth. Those boats were of about forty-five tons, and 
they used to go round with cargoes of salt to Killy- 
begs, and carry on their deck a yawl, to fish wifi. 
The large boats anchored in Killybegs, and did so 
at the time that the Report that 1 am speaking of 
was written, and when that Commission — it is the 
Report of the Commission of 1835 I am now quot- 
ing from — when that Commission was sitting in Killy- 
begs the fishing was in full swing, there were forty- 
five or fifty of those Skerries boats anchored there, 
and there were about 800 row-boats fishing, that is local 
boats, and the large boats, the yawls that the Skerries 
boats carried on their decks. Once or twice there 
were great disasters, and numbers of lives lost in 
winter storms in Donegal Bay, but the fishing was 
very successful for a great number of years. 

4816. Mr. Bryce. — Well, now, can you tell us, Mr. 
Green, whether this was in-shore fishing? — Close to 
shore. 

4817. Close to shorei? — Close to the shore. 

4818. Very much like the autumn fishing now?— 
Very much like the autumn fishing now, and row-boats 
were able to manage it. Besides those Skerries boats 
there were a few boats from the Isle of Man, Cardi- 
gan, and thereabouts. 

4819. And the Roundstone fishing was of the same 
character ?— -The Roundstone fishing was going on at 
the same time of the year. 

4820. And of the same character? — And of the 
same character ; the Roundstone fishing was worked 
by about 500 or 600 Connemara row-boats, and the 
Claddagh boats that came out from Galway, hookers 
of from seven or eight to fourteen or fifteen tons. 
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About fifteen tons was the largest of them. The 
Connemara men at that time complained that the 
rladdash men were doing better than they could 
with large boats, while they had only got small 
hnats and they were always wishing to have larger 
boats’ like the Claddagh men. I have stated that 
caq boats were fishing, but I remember that at one 

it was said, there were 1,000 boats fishing at 
Connemara at one time, and of that 1,000 about 100 
were hookers from the Claddagh of Galway. Smacks 
sailed up from Galway and loaded herrings at Round- 
stone, loaded them at sea, and took them oft to 
Galway. 

4821. They were cured?— They werei cured. 

4822 In barrels? — The custom then was to cure 
them in bulk in the hold of the vessel, and in stores 
to pile them up in salt. Of course, it was a very in- 
ferior way of curing them, but they did for the local 
demand. There was little export trade going on, 
and there was an enormous population m Ire- 
land at that time. In spite of all this fishing 
the demand in Ireland for salt herrings was so 
great that the supply was not sufficient, and I have 
returns of great quantities of Scotch herrings being 
imported in those same years. 

4823 But into the east coast, I suppose?— On the 
•east coast. The difficulties of transit, of course, were 
enormous in the west, and they were great even to 
Galway. I have read accounts of carts going as tar 
as Kilkenny. The custom was for the cadgers and 
iolters that came with carts for herrings to Galway 
to bring coal from Kilkenny; they left it m 
Galway, and took back loads of salt herrings 
right away into the centre of Ireland as far as Kil- 
kenny. One man gave evidence at that time. 

He was the principal salt merchant in Galway, and 
fcnew the amount of salt that was required, and the 
amount of herrings that were landed in one year. He 
said there were £32,000 worth of herrings cured in 
Galway. There were two fishings at that time. 

4824. That was cured in tlie town of Galway? — I 
think most of that was certainly cured in the town ott 
Galway, and there was in addition that which was 
cured in Roundstone, but how much I cannot say. 
The greater part of those herrings were brought 
up to Galway from the Connemara district, because the 
Claddagh man in giving evidence stated that i he fishing 
ground was sixteen leagues from the town of Galway, 
and they had to go that distance to reach the fishing 
ground. They had a fishing in the winter, and 
they also had the harvest fishing at the same time 
that the fishing goes on now. Both on the Donegal 
coast and in Galway Bay they had 'the harvest fishing 
which goes on now, and the winter fishing that they 
had then which does not go on now. We have not 
been able to find much herrings on the coast in tne 
time when this great winter fishing used to go on. 

4825. May I ask what the spawning time of herrings 
is?— They spawn two seasons in the year This is 
October. They are spawning now on the east coast or 
Ireland. This is the time for a certain set of herrings 
to spawn, and there is another time they spawn m the 
late spring, but the date they spawn is variable along 
the different parts of the country. 

4826. At the spawning they are not of so good 
quality?— Not of the best quality; not the highest 
priced herrings. 

4827. But after the spawning time?— Then they are 
spent. 

4828. What is the spent time ?— They will be spawn- 
ing now, from this on to Christmas. Some of them 
will be getting spent. 

4829. The Chairman.— What is the earliest time 
now that you find herrings on these coasts? About 
April. 

4830. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donneix.— A nd so recently 
as within the last few years, in the course of one sea- 
son at all events, were not good herrings found off 
Teeling during the early months of the year ?— They 
were. There are very few times of the year that you 
cannot get some herrings off the coast, but not in 
sufficient quantity to make a profitable commercial 
fishing ; in the heads of all the bays herrings torn up 
in the winter. Right away up at the head of Galway 
Bay they will be getting herrings after Christmas, 
spent herrings ; and away up in Bantry Bay they 
get some herrings in the winter, but those are not 


the kind of herrings that make a big fishery. The 0ct 5 _ 1906. 
herrings of the old winter fishery were a larger — 
class of herrings than the harvest hornngs, and- this R^Wdham 
distinction was so well recognised that the Ckuldagh 9P° W 
boats which were fitted out for the herring fishing wen. 
carried two separate sizes of nets. They had special 
nets for the autumn fishing, and special nets for 
the winter fishing, and the mesh is described 
at description, which they still use — as Halfpenny Mesh 
for the autumn fishing and Fenny Mesh for the winter 
fishing. That means that the mesh was larger for 
winter ; and the herring was much larger and finer. 

The herrings of the winter fishing went 500 or less to 
the barrel, which means a large herring. The harvest 
herrings went about 800 to the barrel. 

4831. The Chairman. — You told us that the earliest 
moment that you find herrings now is in April ?— About 
end of April, that is the big shoals of herrings. 

4832. And, you have also .told us that those winter 
herrings that'you are speaking of, and that you used 
to catch in such numbers, were larger than the 
autumn herring ? — A larger herring than the autumn 

he 48$f And those herrings that you find in April, are 
they the same as the autumn herrings? — No; those 
herrings would be more like what the winter herrings 

W6 4834 Can you at all account for the reason of the 
change?— Well, Dr. O’Donnell asked me yesterday 
whether we had investigated all these things suffi- 
ciently. I was speaking then of other fish, more of 
cod, ling, and turbot, and I said we knew enough about 
the grounds they frequent, but I would be very wrong 
if I was taken as saying that we know all wc might 
about herrings and migratory fish. We do not, and 
the Department are at present engaged m a most im- 
portant fishery investigation m conjunction with 
other Continental countries. We are working on an 
international scheme for the investigation of those 

^48^ IT not that only in the North Sea ?— Our busi- 
ness connected with it is off the west coast of Ire- 
land. In Scotland, of course, they are working m. the 
North Sea, and different countries are taking up Mo- 
tions of the North Sea, and right away up towards 
Iceland. These investigations go on simidtaneously 
four times a year from the Dutch coast right round 
Scotland and into the Atlantic, and we are woikmg 
under this scheme in the Atlantic off the west coast 
of Ireland. Certain stations have been selected where 
these investigations are carried out simultaneously. 

A greet lot o! information 


we 6 hope to be ableTo"^^ some “light on the causes 
and toe conditions which bring about these strange 

^^Sir Francis Mo watt. —How long has that in- 
quiry been going on— five years, is it not?— It is about 
five years. We have been only going at it foi three 
vears. 

4837 The Chairman.— So far as yoiu know at pre- 

no - tor the difference in mrtuam ot 
the herrings I— Well, we do not know. 

4838 Most Rot. Dr. CtDomm- Js it J^ly ascer- 
tamed that low temperature in the depths of the sea h 

££££?£* Sf « y ** ”4£To? £ 
LSon. fS? ilo-tor 5^4 V- 

migrate 0 4 ou btedlv -when migration depends 

POSe8 ’< n ^ d S uMlT thSelxe conditions of temperature 
which^are SSaSHor the production of the food 
which determine the migrations. 

sE-TuSk gStf: JSrsta- 

'“Id L5 S£i2bod£ S TOterTom the 

the whole condition firther north 

sea is \ n another, and the tempera- 

’^.w. j-3* “’s s saea 

cause of toe flow o an thing e is e connected 

of the ocean water. 
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4840. Do you know at all, or can you tell us what 
the reason of the decline in. the fisheries at Round- 
stone and the Donegal coast has been? — The fish be- 
gan to cease coming and the thing came gradually to 
an end. 

4841. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you speaking now 
since 1835? — I am speaking of 1835, but there were 
other causes. But before I go to what happened in 1835 
I would like to say this, that the time when the Burton- 
port herring fishing was at its best was the end of the 
18th century. Also, about the year 1800 the Killy- 
begs fishing was at its best ; and later there came a 
complete blank of from five to ten years. 

4842. What do you mean by “blank”? — The fish 
did not come, and the whole thing collapsed, and then 
in 1835 it was revived again, the fish had come back, 
and the men who gave evidence before that 
Commission stated that there had been this blank. 
Ever so many witnesses, men who had been going 
round, curers, all sorts of people, all spoke of this 
great blank. I think the blank extended from about 
1822 to 1827, or from that to 1833. The bounties 
were paid from 1819 to 1830, and it was within that 
time that the failure of all this winter herring fishing 
took place. 

4843. Were not the bounties granted in consequence 
of the failure, to encourage the men to try to get the 
fish? — A fishery Board and bounties had existed in 
Scotland since 1809, and it was thought right to ex- 
tend these advantages to Ireland. There were a 
number of famine times previous to the great famine, 
and it was, I think, in consequence of distress that 
the Commission of 1835 was appointed to see how 
they could deal with that distress. The idea of pro- 
moting the fisheries by bounties existed all through 
the 18th century. 

4844. My point is do you think that the blank began 
before the bounties or the bounties before the blank ? — 
The bounties began before the blank. 

4845. Mr. Sutherland. — 1704 is the date of the 
institution of the bounties ? — The bounties that I 
am speaking of, the last bounties that were or- 
ganised under the Irish Fisheries Board began in 
1819, and went on to 1830.' They ceased in 1830, and 
the Scotch bounties ceased the same year. They were 
all abolished, I think, in 1830. 


4846. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In view of your ex- 
perience and knowledge, now, would you think it at all 
likely that during those ten blank years the fish were 
to be had, and that the fishermen did not go out 
sufficiently far into the ocean? — I do not know that 
they would have been found. The two. times that 
this great winter fishing was in operation the fish 
were at different distances from the shore. It was 
one of the grievances that the men of Connemara 
put forward. What they said was that the fish 
in 1835 were further off than they had been the 
last time, and they complained because they were not 
able to go to them in the same way that they used 
to when the fish were on the coast before. Now that 
the fish were further off, the Claddagh men had the 
best of it, while they were at a disadvantage. 


4847. The Chairman. — You have no reason to sup 
pose that if the fishermen of those days had gom 
further out to sea they would have found the fish ? — 
think not, because the Skerries boats, and other boat 
that came there to buy herrings, and also to fish fo 
herrings (because they carried fishing boats on tb 
deck)— .those boats were cruising to and fro on tb 
coast, and were always on tbe look-out for herrings 
and _ reported on one or two occasions having seei 
herrings, and having stopped to shoot their nets. On 
man reported that he came into a mass of herrings oi 
Boffin, and shot his nets, and got magnificent herrings 
That was in the winter time. I should say we hav 
now two fishings, the summer fishing and the harves 
fishing. They had only the harvest fishing and th 
winter fishing. But to show that the winter fishin 
was a different thing, with different shoals of fish 
from the summer fishing, which now goes on, I thin 
there is this fact to be remembered, that all those me 
that were. fishing cod and ling on the coast the 
and cruising backward and forward, ever so ofte 
gave it as their opinion that there were great mass* 
of herrings on the coast in the summer, but that the 
were not fished, except for bait for the long line; 
There was thus a little summer herring fishing. 


4848. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But if thev w 

ing for bait they were sure they were there^lv}' 
Those intelligent men, who were masters of th i 
vessels which came round, and were accustom^ + 
coast for a great number of years, were all 0 f • 6 
that summer fishing on that coast was thJr 
poraibls but it did not go on. Th. bfi 

fishing that »o oro working now has piob.bl. if 5 
always possible but the local boats war. JS! 
to go to sea for it. sma u 

4849. The Chairman— The winter fishing W * 

appeared ?-The winter fishing has disappeared, S* 
the reason I emphasised this was that if we are tn r 
sider the future there is always the possibility S 
winter herring fishing turning up again “ 

4850. Mr. Kavanagh— Has it never revived 

Jf.nfeS 6 " “ ™ tar h,rri “ 8 ‘ c ” 8ht a 3 


._52. And you can give no reason?— I cannot give 
any reason. Of course, at the Arran Islands last 
winter there were some herrings caught in Januarv 
and February. Those were quite close to the islands • 
some local shoals, that are always knocking about ’ 

4853. Not of the same class ?— Not of the same class 
that made the big herring fishing. 

4854. The Chairman— May I take you back to 
summarise what you have told us, to see if I have 
got it clearly. You have told us that the great 
prosperity of the fishery at Burtonport was in 17 fifU 
— From that to 1806. 

4855. Then 1806 also was the date that you gave 

us when Roundstone was so flourishing ?— Yes ■ up 
to about 1820 at Roundstone. ’ 1 

4856. From 1806 to 1820?— Yes. 

4857. So that the decline had already taken place 
when the Commission reported in 1835 ?— The decline 
had_ taken pla-ce, but a revival had set in, and the 
fishing was, at the time that the Commission sat, in 
full operation. 


4858. Did the decline take place earlier in the 
north than it did in Roundstone, or were they 
simultaneous? — As well as I can remember it was 
almost concurrent. I made some notes about the 
matter. No herring were taken at Roundstone from 
1827 to 1833. 

4859. Sir Francis Mowatt— Did not that blani 
extend to Burtonport — I thought it was on the whole 
coast? — I am dealing with Roundstone. The winter 
herring fishing at Killybegs failed altogether from 
1822 to 1831 (those are the exact dates — I knew it was 
about ten years) ; and the fishing at Roundstone 
began to fail later. 

4860. The Chairman. — 1827 to 1833? — Yes. 

4861. It was practically ooncurrent then? — It was 
practically concurrent. 


4862. When you spoke just now with regard to the 
Report of 1835, you stated that a revival had then 
taken place. Where was that revival at ?— At Killy- 
begs and Roundstone. 

4863. How long did that revival last, and to what 
point did it grow ? — I think it went on mom or less 
till near the time of the famine, and I think the 
principal cause of the decline was the boats going to 
the bad after the bounties ceased, and the gear going 
to the bad ; and then the famine time coming on. 

4864. And do you think that between 1830 or 1835, 
and the time when yon began yonr operations, there 
was no blank? — I think there was a very very great 
blank, because everything collapsed at the time of the 
famine, and we begin a new era after that. 

4865. Perhaps I misunderstood you, but I thought 
that you said that the collapse of the fishing then 
was duo to oauses other than failure of the fish?— 
Well, I am getting out of my depth there a bit, be- 
cause I depend on reports. We have not got any 
very good reports about that period. The Report 
of the Commission that sat in 1835 was one of 
the most careful Reports that have ever been 
written en Irish fisheries, and my information 
on everything immediately previous to that date is 
almost all gathered from that Report and from the 
evidence that was given at that time. The next in- 
formation that we get about fishing is near the 
famine time, and the Report of 1844 shows a failure 
of herring at all stations, but a recovery in the con- 
dition of lioats, and a good fishery for cod, ling, ana 
haak. 
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g0 MV °Bryce —It woul'd be very interesting to have trade in Galway was more a kind of trade m all sorts of Green. 

su =^ A rtH ss^yrsas 

an 1835 « . j crews was eiven. This was more traffic between Galway and Spam than 

f= 5 the™ first f year in which the Inspectors of there was between Galway and any other part of the 

fisheries reported. They were created in 1869. world — England, Ireland, or Scotland. 

Them were fishery Commissioners before that and 4878. Sir John Colomb.— B ut with the ample know- 
There were situ 3 nract.icallv been con- ledge von have of those tunes is it fair to _ make the 


;r„ n oa rd of Works at one time and to the Inland was carried on ana prospering 1* *»« ™ «***•““ 
Navigation at another time, and now we are joined to by Irishmen at all, but by Spaniards ?— 1 The Irish 
the Department of Agriculture, but we were an m- population of those days was very small Kie pro- 

denendent Board from 1870 to 1900. Well, in 1846, bability is that the population of Ireland in the time 

wlueh was the year the famine began, there were re- of Elizabeth was not much more than a million, and 
norted to be 19,800 boats of all sorts employed, and the Irish people of those days lived upon flesh food. 

Ko men employed in the Irish fisheries. They were nearly all a pastoral people and toey W 

4868 Sir John Colomb.— That is for the whole of very largely upon their flocks and herds, and they did 

Ireland ? — For the whole of Ireland. not want fish so much as they ( did afterw^awhen 

4869 Sir Francis Mowatt.— Including curers?— they came to live on potatoes. They wanted r.alt her- 

UoT this Is fishermen only. v rings with the potatoes but they did not want salt 

4870 Mr. Bryce. — -There is no distinction between herrings with a beefsteak. . , 

counties districts at all— you could not give us the 4879. Mr. Shthebland.— Mr Green is your general 

fionrfw for what are now the Congested Districts?— I position with regard to these fisheries that you are of 

daresay we have those returns, but I have not come opinion that they may be largely developed in these 

across them. In 1844 there were 369 first-class boats Congested Districts, and that you formed part of that 

reported from stations in the congested districts, and opinion upon historical reasons?— I think .hat the 
1 887 for all Ireland ; and 7,500 second-class, against conditions have changed, that there are a great many 
about 14 000 for all Ireland. I am sure that I could conditions to be considered between the supply of fash 
prepare ’a memorandum which would answer this an d the development of fisheries. 

Sion. 4880. But you have no doubt, on the general pnn- 

’ 4871. The Chairman. — I think that in view, of the ciple, that these fisheries can be developed to a, larger 
•question of how we are to spend money in encouraging extent than they now exist?— I have no doubt at all 
thft fisheries round these coasts, it would be of enor- that there is plenty of fish. . , .. 

mous value and use to the Commission if you could The Chairman.— Those are general considerations 
get us all the information that you might be able to that we shall want to inquire into later on when Mr. 
find bearing on the rise and fall of this coast fishing Green has got to the end of his evidence I am. alraia 
during the last 100 years?— Well, that was one reason if W e begin on that subject _we shall wander very far 


during the last 100 years?— Well, that was one reason if W e begin on that subject we shall wander very iar 

why 1 went back to these eighteenth century times. away from the immediate point. 

‘ 4870 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Any indication of 4881. Mr. Sutherland. — I thought Mr. Green had 
the permanence of the fishery would be very important? finished his historical summary ?— I find de^relop^t 
—.v j ,vf flcfianes depends upon two things, one the condi- 


lord of fisheries depends upon two things, one the condi- 

4873 Arising' out of your very interesting historical tions under which the. fishing trade can be earned on, 
account of thJ 5 firiieriesf have ?«i any record for cen- an d the other the supply of fish I have been spe^ 

turies before the eighteenth of the fact that there was hitherto altogether of the supply of fish and the move- 

a krL expert tilde in salt fish from Lough Swilly and ;Qe nt of fish on the coast, the Chairm^^mnsiders 

KillvWalo Spain? Yes I have gone back to the it. desirable, of course, I can. go into the question of the 

SToSmSST-i » «£» dais, aid to present conditions nnder which the fetam trade » 
+1 ip fimp of Philip and Mary, and in the time of carried on. , . _ , , , 

Henry the Eighth, there was a great fishery by 4882 ^But in general the fishing _ trade _ui ^^d 

Spanish boats all along the west coast of Ireland. not differ very much from what it is m any other 

4874. Mr Bryce.— Herring?— For large fish, as well country?— No. . ,. 

as I can make out. The boats that came were from 4883. The Chairman. —You were saymg £»* **" 
Spain and I have come upon a Report by Sir Hum- revival, after the years of blank, took place in 1830 ? 
phrey’ Gilbert, who was told off to write a Report for i n or about 1830. 

the Queen on the subject of Spanish fishing on the 4334. And went on till the famine times?— With 
west of Ireland, and he reported that in that year mtnor fluctuations it undoubtedly went on tdl the 
there were 600 Spanish fishing boats fishing on the west famine ^mes. 

■coast of Ireland. That was about the year lo/l>. there any revival at all after the famine? 

4875. I think in an interesting paper you read be- «««• ^ that tW waTno rerival after the famine 

off the west coast of Ireland, and this means .that years. I could get. fJ^o^t fiSiS- 

the crews of those 600 boats must have been acquainted iBg and the Aidglass “£ .coast _nsmng 

wiun the harbours, and a great number of such men easily from the returns that we have, but there was 


must have been in the Spanish Armada. 

4876. Sir John Colomb.— I s there any record of any 
Spanish curing settlements in connection with those 
boats?— There are ever so many traditions about 
Spanish settlements on the south-west and west coasts, 
and there are numerous allusions to them m the State 


big revival. , , 

4887. Let us stick to the Connemara, Roundstone, 
and Donegal fishing ’—There was no revival 

4888. After the famine? — No. 

4889. Till you revived it?-Till the Congested Dis- 


Rapers. The place frequented most continuously tricts Board got at it. 

was the headland of Berehaven. A favourite fishing 4890 . gir Fbancis Mowatt.— Do you mean that tne 
ground was off the Durseys, and another off the absolutely cease d or that the fishing was par- 

Blaskets. Dingle was a favourite port. Balti- carried on and produced very lltfc ^ e1 “ We .^ j" 

more was a prominent station. Baltimore they +1^ time w-hen we began there were no fishing Bo 
called Yalentia-more. And then . there was Yalentia. ^ q{ E . 0 undstane at aH, and there were no firiung 
O’Sullivan Beare levied a considerable tax on the , . of t he Islands except btewoonaes. 

Spanish fishing boats that came into Berehaven, and .. whole thing had got to an end and had goiw 

that was one of the reasons alleged why he wished , q £ memory, because when we came to- de>- 

to stick to his castle when all others had surrendered. , , fishery we had to train up new crews, and 

Their name for Bantry Bay was Ansiada de Pescada. valop the nsnery 
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in this lay one of the greatest difficulties, by the use 
of instructors who were skilled fishermen to educate 
these men into the ways of fishing. We could not 
get crews that knew how to handle the nets. 

4891. What year did you begia? — We began in 1892. 

4892. The ■Chairman. — When you made your survey 
in 1889 did you find herrings in great quantities in 
these places?— We did not find herrings, because we 
were nob equipped for it. We fished for mackerel and 
we had only a few herring nets, and we had to trust 
to what we could hear from the local people. And 
so it was not till 1892 that we began to experiment 
in the herring business at all. The boats that the 
Board fitted out for the spring mackerel fishing were 
also fitted out with herring nets, and we set them to 
work after the mackerel was over at the herrings. But 
during the whole time the Oladdagh men have 
always been fishing for herrings to a small extent in 
the head of Galway Bay, but not attempting the old 
winter fishing. 

4893. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— That is for the 
local demand — a small number of boat3 along the coast? 
— Yes. chiefly in the head of the bay. 

4894. The Chairman. — What I am not quite clear 
about is whether the insignificant nature of the fishing 
that was carried on in these places between the time 
you have told us, nearly 100 years ago, when the whole 
fishing trade was in a very prosperous state, and the 
time the Board was founded, was due to the 
lack of herrings or to the lack of enterprise 
amongst the population ? — It was certainly due 
to the lack of herrings which reacted on the 
want of energy in the population. It was due to 
the lack of herrings, because we have not got the 
herrings now where we are fully equipped. We cannot 
get the herrings in paying quantities in. those same 
places where they were so abundant. 

4895. But you have them on the Donegal coast? — 
Oh, yes ; we have got them om the Donegal coast, but 
I am speaking of Connemara, which is our principal 
difficulty now. 

4896. Sir John Colomb. — Am I to understand that 
there was a failure of potatoes that caused the famine 
and a failure of herrings concurrent with that? — At the 
time the famine took place in 1846 there was an 
abundance of herrings. It is a well known fact that 
1847 was a very big herring year. But the people 
could not live on herrings alone, and the decay of 
gear had been gradual since the bounty time. 
The boats and gear had all been going to the 
bad, and there was no organisation for help- 
ing fishermen. The loan system had died out, 
and there was no way of helping men to acquire 
new materials. They were very crowded and 
they were very poor, and they could not get the gear 
to catch the fish, and then when the weakness of the 
famine came on they had not the strength. The 
people on the coast were dying in thousands while 
the sea was alive with fish. At Newport, County 
Mayo, herrings were selling for Ad. per 100 in 1847, 
and £200 paid in a day. 

4897. I understand .that there was a certain amount 
of fishing going on up to the time of the famine, and 
then comes a blank? — Yes. 

4898. And there was a fair amount of fishing being 
done when the famine overtook the country? — There was. 

4899. Why was that suspended? — I .think I could 
not go into this question fully at this moment. I 
have suggested to you the reasons, but I would really 
have to go back upon a number of Reports that I 
have read, but I have not them in my mind at pre- 
sent. 

. 4900. Sir Francis Mo watt.— Would yon allow me 
just to repeat a question as to which there has been, 
I think, a little mistake. You have told us that in 
the year of the famine as a matter of fact there was 
a good supply of herrings but no means of catcEing 
them ? — Yes ; I have seen that in the reports. 

4901. After the famine the fisheries ceased for some 
time ? — Yes. 

. 490 » r think y° u said that the cessation of the fish- 
ing after the famine was the result of their being no 
fish ? — Undoubtedly ; the fish went away too. 

. 4903. How do you know that, if there was no fish-- 
mg?— There was always a little fishing. The men 
gen erally knew very well when there was any fish. 
When the Board began they found that they could 
not catch them ; in 1895 a very complete experiment 
was organised by the Manx fleet of boats in Donegal 
Bay. The herrings were not to be had where they 
were to be caught long ago.. And even in the autumn 
herring fishing, which is now carried on from 


the Aran Islands, and from Connemara, and round 
there, the fishing is nothing at all to compare wit? 
the fishing of a hundred years ago. 

4904. Then, the famine and the failure of the fish 
occurred concurrently? — The failure followed «T 
famine. 

4905. The famine had the effect of stimulating the 
migration of the herring ? — A great many of the people 
who emigrated after the famine were some of the best 
fishermen of the country. Whole communities of 
them went to America. And it was the Dungamm 
men who emigrated owing to the famine that started 
the long-line fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland. 

4906. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have given 
several reasons for the cessation of fishing along the 
coast concurrently with the famine. For a year or 
so the supply of fish was plentiful. But the men were 
dying of starvation and were quite unfit to do work. 
That was one reason? — Yes. Their market for fish 
failed, and they pawned their gear to buy meal. 

4907. So far as salted herrings are concerned, there 
is not much inducement to have them unless there are 
potatoes also? — That is so. 

4908. Of those who went away and abandoned the 
country in despair, there was a large portion of the 
fishing population among them ? — The best part of the 
fishing population. 

4909. This reason would be almost sufficient to break 
the continuity of the fishing industry?— Yes. It was 
the combination of all those circumstances that did 
cause the industry to go out of sight: 

4910. The Chairman. — It would seem, from the 
question that the Bishop asked you, that the dis- 
appearance of the fish played no part in it. You 
think, too, that there was not sufficient fish to make 
fishing profitable? — I think after the famine there 
was no great influx of fish to cause a revival. 

4911. Sir John Colomb. — Following up his lord- 
ship’s question to you, does not that rather go 
to show that the fishing population were more depen- 
dent upon potatoes than upon fishing? If the effect 
of the potato failure was such that any fishing that 
was going on ceased, is it not fair to take it as an 
indication that the fishing population on the west 
coast and in the Congested Districts were then more 
dependent upon the potatoes than upon the fishing?— 
The immense population which did exist on the sea- 
board were absolutely dependent upon the potatoes. 

4912. But no man in his senses would go down to 
live on the southern littoral of Connemara and the 
Rosses for the sake of the potato. You say in the time 
of Elizabeth ' there was a population of about a 
millon 1 — Yes. 

4913. Then the population on the littoral was very 
small, and there was very little fishing. How do you 
account for the fact that the largest and densest, popu- 
lation is on this very littoral where nothing is to he 
made by the land 1 — The facilities for growing potatoes 
were great where they had the seaweed for manure, 
and a great demand for fish arose to eat with the 
potatoes. 

4914. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Surely there was very 
little potatoes grown in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign f— I am not speaking of that time. There was 
none at all then, because none had been introduced. 
The people at that time were living mainly on their 
cattle. 

4915. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not It be 
more a question on the agricultural lines for Mr. 
Doran, how the population came to get driven on to 
the barren lands ? — It might be. I would a 
deal sooner that he should answer it than that 1 
should be expected to answer it. 

4916. Mr. Kavanagh. — For how many years did the 
bounties go on? — From 1819 to 1830. 

4917. What was their nature exactly ?— They were 

bounties upon the outfit and building of boats ; , so 
much a ton, and so much on a boat that was _ fatted 
out for the season’s fishing; and then bounties on 
barrels of herrings cured, and so much per hundred- 
weight of cod and ling cured. , 

4918. Grants given much the same as the Congested 
Districts Board gives now? — The Congested Distnc 
Board are not giving grants. 

4919. But they are giving assistance ?— The ways 
in which the Congested Districts Board are at prese 
giving assistance is by having boats built and gi v S 
them to the fishermen on terms of repayment. I , 
worked out profitably on commercial lines, ana 
only thing the Board loses over that business is m 
instruction of new crews, and on the bad debts w > 
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of course, accrued where they tried to provide men 
with boats who were really not solvent, and who have 
not had sufficient luck in the fishing to males money 
and pay the instalments. 

4920. But what is the difference between that and 
accepting the bounty? — Well, it is a different name. 

4921. But it is the same process ? — It is assistance. 

4922. Mr. .Sutherland. — But it is not payment by 
results as the bounty was? — It is not payment by 
results as the bounty was. 

4923. The Chairman. — The moment the bounties 
were withdrawn in 1830, the fisheries began to go to 
the bad ?— Undoubtedly, there was a great collapse 
after the bounties were stopped in the number of -boats 
in the returns. But there were great frauds in con- 
nection with the bounties which ran up the number 
of boats in the returns engaged in fishing. The statis- 
tics are not altogether reliable as to the number of 
boats engaged. And the supervision in the time of 
the -bounties was not sufficient. 

4924. Have you any information as to the reason 
that induced the Government to withdraw the 
bounties? — Oh, Free Trade came in. 

4925. It was not because it was the opinion of the 
Government of the day that the fisheries were then so 
firmly established, that they could stand on their own 
feet? — Oh, no ; the whole idea came to -an end. 

4926. Sir John Colomb. — But Free Trade did not 
come in until after the bounties ceased ? — But it was 
being talked about. 

4927. Mr. Sutherland. — Adam Smith, in “ The 
Wealth of Nations” fixed upon the fishery bounties 
as an illustration against the system that then ex- 
isted ? — Yes. 

4928. And that gave prominence to this bounty ques- 
tion? — Yes. It was looked on as a bad policy. The 
report of 1835 discussed the introduction of bounties 
again. It did not actually recommend it ; but arising 
out of it a Bill was brought into Parliament to re- 
establish the Irish bounties, but it was thrown out. 

I suppose we must consider the possibility of develop- 
ing the fisheries, and Mr. Sutherland has asked me 
about the possibility of developing them ; I should, 
therefore, like to say something about the material 
and crews we have to deal with. 

4929. The Chairman. — Have you finished what 

you were dealing with now ? — About the days 
gone by I think there is one thing, if you 
allow me to go back on what I said yester- 
day. I was trying to give a picture of the 

fisheries that exist now, and I omitted yesterday 
several important things as to the present state of 
the fisheries. I have -been talking a good deal about 
the drift-net fishing. I have alluded a little bit to 
the cod and ling fishing, with lines. But a very im- 
portant industry is -the lobster fishing, which is always 
going on, and which, according to statistics, brings in 
over £23,000 a year in the congested districts alone, 
though probably the amount recorded would be nearer 
to £50,000 a year if we had accurate statistics. I 
know this year and last year in one of the very poorest 
districts £2,000 have been paid for lobsters among the 
poorest islanders. I have known a case this year of 
two men in a canvas canoe dividing £48 between 
them after the season. £24 going into a poor 
household would add very considerably to its comforts. 
That is a fishery that goes on every year, and all 
through the depression. 

4931. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is it pretty constant 
in amount? — There are good years and bad years, 
years of high prices and low prices. When the oyster 
scare was on the price of lobsters went up very high, 
for people in England who had been eating oysters for 
supper went in for lobster salad, and that put the 
price up from eight shillings to thirteen shillings a 
dozen. 

4932. Sir John Colomb. — Do you include crabs? — 
On the West coast of Ireland there is no export of crabs. 
The lobster fishing is a very constant source of earn- 
ing in some of the poorest districts, for it is constantly 
carried on by these men. Lately there has been a 
great development of salmon fishing on the north coast 
of Donegal ; and men who are employed in the herring 
fishing in autumn and spring go out for salmon fishing 
in the summer. And they have been killing -thousands 
of salmon along that part of the sea. 

4933. Away from the rivers? — Oh, yes. One buyer 
sent away 500 boxes of salmon from the boats that 
delivered to him, and he did not get half that were 
landed at that one port. 


4934. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What does a box re- 0a 5 lg06 

present ? How many salmon would go -to a box ? — I ' _I_ „„ 

don’t know whether ten salmon or more than ten salmon Rev. William 
would go to a box. Drift net fishing for salmon on a Spotswood 
small scale has been going on on this coast for a great Green, 
number of years — well, for certainly twenty years. 

But in the last five years there has be.en this great 
development of salmon fishing in the sea. In the 
Letterkenny district alone out of the licences paid 
for, the Board of Conservators have been able to keep 
a steamer to see that the law is enforced. 

4935. Sir John Colomb. — Is the salmon fishing 
close to the shore ? — Some of the boats fish about three 
miles off, and sometimes boats that have been fishing 
seven miles off and even further -than that out to sea 
have got good shots of salmon. 

4936. Is it the case that the law now requires a 
licence for killing salmon at a distance of over three 
miles from the shore ? — Well, a man must go through 
the water within the three mile limit, and he must not 
have the salmon nets without a licence if be is going 
to land. 

4937. That is the way. he is caught ? — Yes. If he 
stops outside the limit hd need not have it ; he is on 
the high seas. It is a very important source of in- 
come on the Donegal coast. Whether it will last is, 
of course, another question. 

4938. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has the increase in the 
salmon fishing outside affected the inland rivers? — 

That is a very knotty point, and we have recently 
been holding public inquiries into that. The conten- 
tion is that the catching of salmon out at sea is ruin- 
ing the rivers, and we have under consideration, at the 
present moment, bye-laws, which we have made, but 
that is sub judice at present. My colleague tells me 
there are 2,000 people in Donegal employed in -the 
salmon fishing. 

4939. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Sea salmon fishing ? — 

Yes, sea salmon fishing. Besides the coast of Donegal, 
this fishing went on on the north coast of Mayo 
during the course of last summer — it is a specially 
poor place — and they made a lot of money out of the 
salmon fishing. One man wrote up to me and said 
they had a very good year’s fishing off that coast. 

4940. Mr. Kavanagh. — There seems to be as much 
salmon, looking over Corrib Bridge now, as there was 
a good many years ago? — Yes. 

4941. The Chairman. — Has there been any trouble 
on the north Mayo coast with regard to the salmon 
fishing in the rivers or have you had any trouble like 
you had in Donegal on that point? — It is very difficult 
for me to express an opinion on that subject, because, 
of course, I know what has been going on in some of the 
rivers there. 

4942. Very well. We shall hear it ourselves 
when we are going round, I suppose ? — I think 
there is one thing that I should consider in 
relation with the possibility of development, 
and that is the personnel of the population, the 
kind of people we have got' to deal with, and 
the difficulties we have had, and the assistance we 
have got from the different people we have met on the 
coast. You see the fishing business comes into com- 
petition with other industries in various places, and 
that has all to be taken into consideration in the fish- 
ery development. In some districts kelp is burned, 
and, at the beginning when we got boats for training 
crews, we found it sometimes difficult to get men to go 
away from their kelp burning. In South Connemara, 
too, the men have a constant source of income in carry- 
ing turf from Connemara to Galway, and whenever 
we have -tried to get crews from South Connemara 
into the fishing boats, we have found they have always 
been hankering after the turf, and going back to carry 
turf whenever the fishing slowed down. They leave 
the fishing boats then and go back to the turf-carry- 
ing. The turf : carrying is a constant source of in- 
come to these people. For generations they have lived 
by it, and such a population would not exist in South 
Connemara if it were not for the turf-carrying. 

There is a constant demand for turf in the north of 
Clare, Galway, and in the Aran Islands, where there 
is no turf. That part of Connemara is almost a 
mine, and those men are the miners, and. that is the 
real reason of the present large population in that 
district. If the fishing was very good, we would get 
them to come away from the turf, but when the fishing 
is bad they will not come. The fishing is not good 
enough to induce them to leave. 
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The Chairman. — I think we shall come to that later 
on. I see you have got a paragraph in your Memor- 
andum in regard to Rossmuck. 

4943. Mr. Sutherland. — Now, Mr. Green, to revert 
to our general question, are you of opinion that 
something can be done through the fisheries prac- 
tically to relieve congestion or assist to relieve it? — 
It can certainly relieve it, and if we could go on. for 
a certain number of years and make the men into 
fishermen, then we would do a great deal for the relief 
of congestion. But when I say make men into fisher- 
men it takes generations — it will take a couple of 
generations at least before you can establish the habit 
of following fish at sea from place to place and making 
fishing a business. The custom hitherto has been to have 
boats for other purposes, and when fish come near to 
their homes for the men to put their nets on board, 
go out, and catch them, and then relinquish the fish- 
ing again. 

4944. That habit that exists would be a serious 
obstacle to the further development of the fisheries of 
Ireland ? — It is a most serious obstacle and one of the 
obstacles we are combating to the best of our ability. 
We are trying to build up fishermen as fishermen, 
pure and simple, because we believe, when we look 
round to the Scotch boats, we see that the men up, say, 
in Banffshire, can live in the greatest comfort out of 
the local fishing — but in order to do that they have to 
wander over hundreds of miles of sea sometimes to 
get good fishing. So it comes to this: we have a cer- 
tain amount of fishing on our west coast. We must 
try to train up men to take the full value out of the 
local fishing, and then when it is not to be had near 
their homes, to go to places where the fishing is really 
good, put in a season there and then come back to 
their homes ; such men will make money out of fishing 
which will enable them to live in comfort. 

4945. Are you prepared to say you have succeeded 
in your policy to some extent ? — I am prepared to say 
that we have succeeded to some extent on the coast of 
Donegal, and this year we have succeeded in inducing 
some, by the mere offer of pilots, to leave the Galway 
coast and go to the Donegal coast for the herring 
fishery. As soon as the fishing was over on the 
Galway coast, five or six boats and three boats from 
Achill left for the Donegal fishing. 

4946. Would it be true to say that the difference 
between the old and the new boats is that in old times 
they waited for the fishing to come to them and now 
they must go to where the herrings are? — That is what 
has happened. They always did wait for the fishing 
to come to them. Few of these men on the west coast 
went anywhere to look for fish. The men who did 
go away were men from the south and east of Ireland. 
The Kinsale men went round and so did the men 
from the east coast, and a few of the latter do so still. 

4947. And the condition of success then would be 
the existence of good fishing grounds. Are there a 
great many good fishing grounds, ascertained, on the 
west of Ireland? — There are grounds which are rich 
in cod and ling at times. In the years when the 
Congested Districts Board began there was an abun- 
dance of cod and ling on those grounds, and we thought 
that we would do a very good business in opening 
curing stations for cod and ling, which would give 
employment to the islanders and the coast population 
when other fishing was not going on. But, after a 
few years, we found .that the cod and ling had cleared 
off and could not be got in paying quantities, and at 
present that is so. 

4948. And are those fishing grounds close in or far 
out at sea? — They are within a distance of ten miles 
from the shore, many of them. 

4949. And they are within the possibility of being 
worked by these comparatively small boats? — They 
are. The water deepens very rapidly off the west 
coast of Ireland, and at fifty miles out- in most cases 
the depth of water is too great for fishing. 

4950. And an element of considerable importance, 
as you well know, Mr. Green, is the facilities for the 
disposal of the fish that are landed — I mean com- 
munication by rail or steamer or otherwise.. Are you 
well supplied with those? — I think the Chairman 
asked me yesterday to prepare a memorandum on that 
subject and I have done so. .1 have got it here how, 
and I also was asked yesterday to say what I had 
formerly recommended in the way of improved transit. 


4951. Does that include the question of 
Green?— The whole question of piers I 
to As Lord Dudley suggested we might folW^ 
order of my memorandum, and piers come J he 
memorandum. It0 that 


4952. In regard to the question of piers it ■ 

great question of policy in your opinion to W ' 
great number of small piers, small, minor D ie«V 
I tlnnk that our experience is that for the ■ 
the West of Ireland, those small piers and 2, 1 !} 
landing places are essential. 6ma ^ 

4953. Then how does that bear on the questi™ < 
communication? Is not one large centre will, „ h 
way behind it, better than a multitude of theL ml i 

flSnSd £ ink 1 1 “ ve p,lli a,,t “ th * SS 

It is a . guaOm of gmerat policy. Is il 
do you think, to multiply these small piers i-Speak 
ing generally I say that costly works are needed onh 
where special transit facilities exist, or where the 
expenditure can create better transit facilities or 
where the fishing is so good that fleets of fishine 
craft may be expected to congregate, and whew 
facilities for transit would consequently be provided 
as a commercial enterprise. 

4954. And have you had these conditions before 
your mind always when recommending a grant for a 
harbour ? — I have had those conditions always before 
my mind, but it must be remembered that the Con- 
gested Districts Board have funds sufficient only for 
making small landing places and they have not 
sufficient for dealing with large and expensive under- 
takings. 

4955. And would it not be better to wait until the 
reserves accumulate? — It might be. 

4956. Rather than spend them on small piers 
which may afterwards have to be superseded ?— Un- 
doubtedly, we always want money. That is the 
difficulty always with the Treasury. If we had more 
money we would do more and that has to be got. 

4957. But the Treasury does not prevent you saving 
up your money until you have sufficient to make 
a big harbour instead of a small pier. Have you 
followed that policy? — We have followed the policy 
of trying to develop the fishing by means of land- 
ing places and piers so far as our funds would per- 
mit, but we have found that the improvement of small 
landing places is extremely valuable, and we have 
been able to do a great deal in that line, because the 
fishing, as I pointed out yesterday, is to a very large 
extent row-boat fishing. A great many fishings that 
take place off the West of Ireland can be prosecuted 
by small boats much more easily than by largo boats, 
because the fish are close to the shore. 


4958. Your difficulty with that fishing is the ex- 
port of the fish landed ; unless you have some 
means of clearing the fish you will have a diffi- 
culty of transport? — There is that difficulty, but we 
have two things to consider — the curing trade and 
the fresh fish trade. Facilities of transit are most 
important with the fresh fish trade, but the small 
piers are just as good as the big ones for the curing 
trade. And when the curing is going on, a large 
number of families are benefited by it all along Ike 
coast. The curers provide transit — one firm will bring 
its own steamer, or two or three firms will combine, or, 
again, a. steamer belonging to some trading company 
will find it worth while to go round and pick up the 
barrels. In some cases the large firms send their own 
tramp steamer round to pick up, so there is no diffi- 
culty in collecting the cured fish at all. 

4959. Fresh fish — there is the difficulty ?— Those 
curing stations that are near the railway heads have 
an advantage in being able to despatch a quantity of 
fish to America' by getting a telegram that the 
market is favourable. In some places men have made 
a great deal of money by being able to despatch like 
that over men who lived in more isolated places, 
and could not avail themselves of the next American 
steamer that was leaving Liverpool. 

4960. And this consideration, is that these small 
piers or harbours are generally shallow, and, if y° u 
contemplate the development of the fisheries, one way 
will be an increase in the size of The boats. But is 
not it possible that you may have a difficulty in future 
in having these pic-rs. deep enough for these boats to 
land at? — On the west coast of Ireland you cannot 
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build piers in absolutely exposed places, 
large piers are to be built th ®y can onl 3 r h® built 
sheltered lurbours, and in some cases those sheltered 
harbours are too far away from the fishing grounds for 
the small boats to fish from them. 

4961 "Would ret the boats gather at these centres 
ami prosecute the fishing V— They would have to be 
larger boats, and they cannot fish where row-boats can 
fish. Bow boats can fish in safety where large boats 
cannot. 

4962. That is inshore?— Yes A large boat cannot 
shoot her nets unless she has a couple of miles of sea 
for them to drift over, but a row-boat can shoot her 
nets within one hundred yards of the rocks. There are 
wo important fishings with our own boats— the autumn 
mackerel fishing and the herring. The autumn herring 
fishing is undoubtedly close to the shore, and the 
autumn mackerel fishing is almost closer to the shore. 
I must not he taken as making these statements too 
general, because there are places where owing to the 


If those they came home, and about a week afterwards the 0ct -g j jg6g > 
’ ■ ' fishing started, and there was a fair season in Down- — 

ing’s Bay, but that was late in the year. Bev. William 

Spotswood 

4971. They should not have stayed two months Green, 
when there was no fishing on? — I think they showed 
great perseverance, and there was no better place 
offering to go to. It was the best place, according to 
our experience. 


4972. You persuaded them to go from Mayo to that 
particular locality? — That is so. We tried recently 
with men along the Galway coast, offering them free 
pilotage, an expert fisherman on board free. A good 
many of them were new hands, and it was no good 
taking these crews unless they had some man among 
them who would know the coast. We have done that, 
and three boats have gone from Achill this year and 
more from other places, but it is only within the 
last week they arrived. 

The Chatbman. — I see that most of these points 


configuration of the coast the mackerel do not come are dealt with in your memorandum, 
in and in those places the large boats do fish. From , _ _ T , , 

BllSmoie. Cape Clear, CastlS Toraend, Glandore, 4073. Most Eee. Dr fftamt-I don't like to 
“ i iinsAe large boats go to sea, and tbey fish about interrupt, bnt I would like to ask, as a matter of 

thie. miles off tlie coast for the autumn mackerel, fact, if these different Galway boats are succeeding m 

Sr. -i • T-, i cnmnmn SoTtJnrr wm nr tint their efforts at Downrne s Bav to catch fish? — As : 


Similarly in Donegal in the summer fishing you want 
large boats. 

4963. You are undoubtedly aware of the developments 
that are talcing place very rapidly in the fishing all 
round the coast of Great Britain at the present, that 
is by the propulsion being changed from the sail and 
oar to steam? — Yes, to steam. 

4964. Have you thought of .the effect of these im- 
provements, that they may come into competition veiy 
strongly with the sort of boat you are dealing with at 
the present time?— They are doing so already. That 
is one of the things I suggested I would like to speak 
of before we are done. I have been speaking so far 
as to the supply of fish on the coast. I will shortly 
speak of the present condition of the fish trade, and 
that would bring in the introduction of a system which 
has revolutionised the whole fish trade. The fishing is 
declining, you know, not only from the point of 


their efforts at Downing’s Bay to catch fish ? — As far 
as I know the fishing is not very good, and they have 
just gone. It is not very good for the last few weeks. 

4974. I have heard that in the last few days £2,000 
worth .of herrings have been landed in Downing’s 
Bay? — I did not hear that. The last time I heard 
from them things were rather slack. That is, they 
were slack in quantity, but, of course, good in price. 

4975. Bearing upon this question, do you know 
that quite recently herrings came in so near the 
shore in Inver Bay that the large boats could not 
follow them, and there was room only for the smaller 
boats?— That is so. The herrings were in such a 
place that the large boats could not fish. 

4976. It would be your idea that herring fishing 
would give ample scope for small boats. The 
larger boats are for the open sea fishing? — If 


the supply; but there are entirely new conditions of the larger boats are introduced, you must know 
marketing and trading, and these things have to be *' w 1T1 

considered. They are just as important in talking 
about the position of Irish fisheries as the question of 
the supply of fish. 

4965. That is so. You point out on that diagram the 
well-known fluctuations in the fisheries, and after- 
wards that there was competition. You have noticed 

one result, the application of steam fishing is to „ „ 

rather equalise the fishing and take away these great coas fc divided more money at the end of the season 


variations and uncertainties that existed before ?- 
That is so, because the fish are generally to be found 
off some place or other. 

4966. The steam vessels go a further distance, and 
you find that this equalises the supply ?— When we 
hoiron °”T>ply of 


you cannot make them pay by remaining 
one place. The men who take these boats and 
have put capital into them must go out to sea ; they 
must be prepared to go a long distance and have 
longer seasons, so as to earn more money. 

4977. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then the small boats are 
almost as profitable as the large boats?— In the good 
years a small boat, a canoe, fishing on the Kerry 
■ livirlnrl more money at the end i. * 

in the largest and most well-equipped 


began, 


than the x 
boats. 

4978. At the present moment small boats fishing 
is as good as the fishing in large boats? — It may be 

„ just as good in the small boats as in the large. They 

if we had a good supply of large boats have divided about £100 per man very often in the 


we” had not enough men trained to go a long distance ma ckerel fishing. 

4079. Ike l.. g « boat, ck.ng 6 tkeii po.ito.n 
£175,000 in the season, and another year it was only more? They can go everywhere, 
worth £50,000. In the year that mackerel was worth 4980. The smaller boats cannot? — Not beyond a cer- 
£175,000 we had any number of people who wanted tain point. The men who have small boats are all 

new boats and expensive facilities which would pay farmers, or very nearly all, and they have got their 

if fishing remained on the high level. Then when a potato garden, and cow, and various other means of 

bad year came these people found they could not paying for a bad year, and that compensates them 

earn the instalments, and in order to pay for their to some extent for a failure in the fishing, and helps 

boats they had to look forward to some year that the making of a living. They only take up the fisn- 

would be better. ing if the fishing comes their way, and incur little 

4967. If you had large boats with proper appliances capital expenditure, 

instead of remaining at home in the had year they 4981. They are really not fishermen m that case ?— 

would go and fish somewhere else?— That is exactly Well, in some, of the districts you will find a body of 
what v 


3 trying to train them to do. 

4968. Have you made much, progress in that at any 
particular point? — We have had some success. We 
have been unfortunate in other experiments in made 
in that way. 

*. What was the cau.se ? — For instance, we have 


who are fishermen pure and simple, and perhaps 

in villages along the coast there are some, but not 
many. 

4982. Not many, you say ? — In most cases they have 
got patches of land. There are hardly any of them 
who have not got some land. 

4983. The Ghaibman. — Shall we go on to piers, 


sent boats in the years gone by from Mayo up to North f o n 0W i n g y0 ur Memorandum ?— I shall be^very^glad' 

4970. How did they do? — Unfortunately, the year 
one boat went, it anchored in Downing’s Bay, and 
remained nearly two months, and there was no fish. 

It happened to be a bad year in Downing’s Bay. 

Having spent all their money and everything else, 


indeed. ”l was asked yesterday to give ithis Memo- 
randum about the things I recommended in 1887. 

4984. Sir Antony MacDonneix.— As you have re- 
ferred so far back, have you recently looked at the 
proceedings of the Commission which reported in 
1837 ?— I have. That was the Commission of 1835. 
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Oei. 6, 1906. 4985. Do you bear in mind a prominent and salient 

— - recommendation made by the Commissioners in that 

Rev. William Report, namely — “ The concentration of efforts and 
Spotswood funds on centres which contain natural facilities with 
(rreen. the professional aptitude on the part of the popula- 

tion.” That was the great principle which, after 
consideration of the policy of providing facilities for 
fisheries in the preceding years, the Commission re- 
commended for the purpose of making up the leeway 
— the concentration on particular localities, and the 
creation of piers and slips at particular localities 
taken with reference to fishing convenience and to 
the aptitude of the people, namely, whether they 
were a hardy race of fishermen or not. Has that 
principle been adopted recently or within your ex- 
perience in the selection of places for piers? — This 
is a question which we have just been discussing. 

4986. The Chairman.— We have not really discussed 
the general question of piers? — I have included it in 
the general memorandum on piers. 

4987. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I am not anxious 
to press you just now upon this particular point, 
which, however, is a most important point. We have 
found, I think, that the fisheries capable of develop- 
ment are largely those which were carried on by small 
boats, and the Congested Districts Board has facili- 
tated the hauling up of and landing from these boats 
by small works in a great number of places rather 
than by concentrating efforts and funds upon large 
piers. 

4988. When we come to deal with your Memoran- 
dum, and with what you have already said, I will 
examine you upon that point. Now I wish to ask 
if you remember that, in the year 1883, a large 
expenditure, £250,000, was incurred, and the criticism 
passed upon that expenditure was that the money 
was frittered away in small slips and small 
piers owing to the desire of the persons having 
the disposal of it to meet the applications of 
various parts of the country as far as pos- 
sible. . In the disposal of that great sum of money 
the principle of the Report of 1837 seems to have 
been completely lost sight of. That is the point 
I should like to deal with when the time comes ? — 
I am quite ready to answer about that. 

4989. The Chairman.— Let us begin on the Memor- 
andum ? — I make no objection. 

4990. I see the first paragraph of your Memorandum 
deals with your own personal position, and on that I 
should like to ask you a question. You occupy a sort 
of dual position, don’t you, Mr. Green? — That is so. 

4991. You are a member of tire Congested Districts 
Board ; you supervise the expenditure of the money for 
fisheries with regard to that Board, and as Inspector 
of fisheries you are connected with the work done by 
the new Department? — That is so. 


4992. I want to ask you, since you are under that 
new Department is it your experience that you 
have been able to work upon the development of 
tlie fisheries m the congested districts with greater 
facilities on account of the fact of the constitution of 
W C ?“ geSte u d i D “ tnc * B Board, or have you found you 

a 4 le x°T ge ? to , 4° the same work as easily 
in other parts of Ireland in connection with the new 
Department?— That is a rather comprehensive ques- 
tion, and I think the answer I would give to it is 
that we can do the same class of work in the Depart- 

eSt* that X' the Conge ? fced districts Board, 
the fishing grounds, which have been 
t? be . capable of development, are off the con- 

lofapplSl? 1 ' ’' h " 8 fte *>»& an 

4993. I do not quite follow you. You can do the 
same class of work?-We do the same class of work in 
the Department, but the non-congested area is not as 
favourable for new fisheries development as the ground 
y® t0 4 e f? Wlth m tfi® congested districts. There 
thL ^t^ 51111 ® g rounds ofi the congested districts 
ttan off the non-congested districts. A number of 

Shin?°te tt 6 p n0n TI^ districts come for theii 
nsiung to the congested districts coasts. So that the 
areas under the Congested Districts Board aie more 

ET2t the a , rea ® “X ered b y the Department. 
With that one important difference I can sav we can 
do exactly the same class of work. y 


4994. Let me put it in another way. Snnw 
work of fishery development, the encouragement ^ 
habits of fishing among the people, that 8 has 

been done by the Congested Districts Board S 

over to the Agricultural Department, and ’done i! ded 
nection with the work which von are doinr,°„ m 
other parts of Ireland, do you think it would kI ^ 
well done under an arrangement of that sort as it h? 
been by the Congested Districts Board?— I 
Congested Districts Board lias done its woi-kTa • 
ably, and the other Department has doJ£\JK 
well as it can. In the question of fisherv Hall 

ment, the Department is quite - competent to hatdfe 

funds for that purpose. utue 

4995. The Department is in that position ?-Th e 
delay in dealing with funds for purposes other than 
sea fisheries in the Department is considerable W. 
have to explain our schemes to the Agricultural 
Board ; we have got to wait to see them, and obtain 
approval. The sea fishery money is different from 
other money entrusted to the Department. Thev h«» 
a free hand in the expenditure of the £10 000 for sea 
fisheries. But the other funds have to go through 
the process of coming up before the Boards 

Up0n ’- * nd T be d isc«ssed, and consider- 
able delay exists. In the case of the sea 
fisheries money the Department decides itself 
whether the money is to be spent on certain things 
or certain schemes so far as that £10,000 is concerned 
and it does, or does not, do it as it decides. And for 
that- reason the position of the Department in dealing 
with the fisheries money is very much the same as 
the position of the Congested Districts Board In 
dealing with this money the Department has as free 
a hand as the Board. 


- — — j « w i»— i is an important one, I 

think— we have been told, with regard to other opera- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board, land operations 
and so forth, that -the Board has been in the position 
of doing better work than perhaps otherwise it would 
by reason of its independence of other institutions’ 
and it has been suggested to us that if their function 
in connection with the land were handed over to any 
other department connected with the government .their 
hands might be .tied and consequently the work itself 
might not be so good as it has been when discharged 
by the Congested Districts Board. Does that apply 
too with regard to fisheries. You are in the 
peculiar position of being able to see both sides of 
the picture in connection with the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and the new Department. In your 
opinion, if the fisheries which are worked by the 
Congested Districts Board were handed over to the new 
Department, would it make the smallest difference so 
far as the further development is concerned in the 
congested districts areas ? — I think, as I have said, 
that the treatment of this £10,000 for fishery business 
by the Department is very similar to the way in 
which the funds of the Congested Districts Board are 
dealt with by the Board, so that 1 cannot say there 
would be any very great difficulty excepting that a 
different set of men might deal with it. 


, i 9 7 ' Jn ir 4 KT0Nr MacDonnell. — Don’t you control 
both?--Tlie right way of dealing with a special matter 
like fisheries is to put a man who understands his 
business m charge, and give him a free hand under 
proper supervision as regards expenditure. In the 
Congested Districts Board, the Board has a very long 
experience of fisheries. We have had great ex- 
perience, and are quite capable of running the busi- 
ness on a large scale. 

. 4998 - P°a’t yon deal with both? Really are not both 
m your hands, don’t you control both of them? — I do 
in one way or another. I am the head of the fisheries 
branch of the Department, and I am a member of the 
Congested Districts Board. 


49 ®9'_A- re you not managing-director of the Con- 
gested Districts Board as regards fisheries ? — I would 
not like to say that. 

5000. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You act for both as 
regards inspection?- — I do. 

5001. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are the ad- 
*he Congested. Districts Board in the matter 

of fisheries ? — Yes ; I advise the Board. 
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rnno Have vou information of any instance where whether the present constitution of the Congested Dis- Qct ^ 1906 . 
v' arteii unon your advice ?— Well, I could tricts Board readers any service to the fisheries f— 1 — 

B av— I have feried P to do my best for the Congested think the continuance of the Board would be of service Rev. William 

rr\ Ms Board. t0 the fisheries. Spotswood 

5003 The Congested Districts Board would be un- 5018. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Well, you have reen ' 

. 1 to dealing with fisheries if you were not there ? both the service to the fisheries and the personal con- 

6 T don’t think so. There are as good fish in the sea siderations? — I take them both. Because if we take 

« ever came out of it. Donegal, here is Dr. O’Donnell, who from the great 

Sir Feancis Mowatt. — But you have got to get interest he has taken in the Donegal nsnery ana ail tne 
them out. fisheries, has assisted the Board immensely m the 

5004. Sir John Colo mb.— In regard to this £10,000, development of these fisheries, 
is there very much spent in the congested districts? Most Eey _ Dr. O’Donnell. —That is very kind of 
—None of it is spent except on the protection work. Green. Let me say that the Congested Dis- 

The Department is responsible for the protection of “ ricts Board has always felt exceedingly fortunate in 
the fishing grounds of the whole of Ireland from tile ,, h j p f inspector of the fisheries. 

S 5019. Sir a™ MkcDo .1, w.ntto 

Cmamtaining the lavZ Her special duty is to pro- bring out whether if you could from yom ^ nund 
tect the whole, congested and non-congested. She eliminate the personal element of Dr. O Donnell s 
might c^tcha steam-trawler in one or the other. The beneficent activity m that direction, then would you 
Department has the work of making bye-laws, rules have the same difficulty in answenng the ques 


Ind regulations for fisheries in non-congested dis- I don t think I would. 

tricts and congested districts. The loans were issued 5020. Most Hev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here might be 
for all Ireland by the Fishery Board ; now the De- someone else, might there not ? — There might be some- 

partment gives loans, and the Congested Districts one e j S0j quite so. 

Board gives loans. The loan fund was divided in 5321, Do you think at present, while* ideas of unifi- 
1891. ... . . cation present themselves as almost perfection to us 

5005. W ith regard to dealing with business, you aU do think there is any overlapping in the good 

i down to encourage the progress of industry m that w0 J. k d J ne by tBe Congested Districts Board and the 


wide area coloured blue on the map, as a member of Department of Agriculture ?- 
the Congested Districts Board ? Yes, 1 go as a mem- gj r a wrnMv MacDonnell.- 
ber of that Board. or -with reference to fishing? 


5006. You do your business and are regarded as a 
member of the Board?— Yes, provided it is not a 
matter connected with salmon fisheries. 

5007. That is not inland fisheries? — Yes. 

5008. What you do applies to sea fisheries? — Yes. 
I apply myself to sea fisheries. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is that question general 
or with reference to fishing? 

5022. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are we not talk- 
ing about fishing?— Yes; I said yesterday I would 
talk about fishing only. 

5023. The two departments are at work— the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Department of Agri- 
culture— in their actual operations is there any over- 


5009. When you go down do you meet with the lapping ; have all the officers quite enough to do 


smallest difference if your duty takes 


each department? — Our officers have plenty to do 


Government official ?— I am quite sure there is nothing each department ; there is no doubt about tliat. it 
of the kind. we had the whole of the Congested Districts Board 

5010. You find no difference whether you are acting work tin-own upon the Department of Agriculture, tiie 

a, . member of the Congested Districts Depertm.nt would riant more assistance to do it 

Government official in the attitude ol the peoplel-I and whether there is any overlapping oi staff m • not 
have not seen the slightest difference. Most people or whether there is any superttonndance of staff for 
think I am a paid official in both case* "£ff derit S ffio° offi» to settle ; i 

5011. You never found it different f— JN o. am no t certain how far that may exist; because, as I 

5012. Do you think for a person in your position understand, the fishery loans are worked in the Con- 
on official business it is a material advantage to gain gested Districts Board by an officer, who must be 
the sympathy of the people ? Do you think there is there ; that officer mast be there, because he does 
no feeling against a Government official? — I don’t some other work as well. 

think so. 5024. Then, I suppose, you have not found your 

5013. You don’t? — No. engagement with the Department to interfere in any 

5014. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you, as an ad- way with your work as a member of the Congested 
ministrator, think there would be an advantage, from Districts Board ? — In the amount of time I can give 
the point of view of administration, if you had to deal to it undoubtedly it does. When I began work for 
without any distinction with fisheries in non-congested the Congested Districts Board I had very much 
and in congested districts without having to report to less to do as an Inspector of Fisheries than 1 have 
two masters?— I will tell you honestly what I think. since the Department was created ; it goes without 
One Board or the other conld do the whole business. saying that when funds have been provided for the 


doubt about that. If 


5015. Would it be an advantage tnat tme or xne amount of correspondence and everything else has 
other should do the whoie business ?-It would!*, of oreased immense l y . When we had no funds to spend 
course, but I am in this difficulty All this turns on wp were nQt J often written to ; our friends have 
ihe possibility ot the Congested Districts Board ceasing . d to mormons extent since rie have funds 

to exist as a Board. I don’t like to face that, with dispose of 

my experience of the Congested Districts Board. I am * . _ . , , 

very well satisfied with the ship I have been sailing in 5025. So the work has increased ?— It has increased 
->r fourteen years, and I don’t want to leave her, and beyond all comparison. We are two men to carry 
know Dr. O’Donnell there is a member of this Com- out the judicial work formerly done by three and 


mission and a member of the Congested Districts 
Board. I would he very sorry, indeed, to think of 


1 addition we have to maintain steamers, a dredger ; 
-e have to look after the building of piers and slips, 


parting company with one who ’takes such an intense and we have a whole host of business put upon us 

interest in the fishing, and has done so as long as he that never existed m the days of the Inspectors of 

has been a member of the Board. If it was not Fisheries. Before the Department created I ! had 

for considerations of that sort, I would say undoubt- more time to devote to the Congested Districts Board 


edly, one Board or the other. 

5016. These are really personal considerations? — I 
am bound to say that, because it may make my state- 


and my connection with it was quite different in those 
days from what it is now. 

5026. But your work on the Congested Districts 


am oouna to say tnat, Because it may nuuw my state- j : , ... ° 

ment seem quite wrong if I said anything that did not Board goes on harmoniously with your woik foi the 

take these things into consideration. I have been Department ? Yes, absolutely. 

working with this set of men, and have been ever since 5327. j am p ar ticular about that £10,000 ; I want 
I took it up, and I don’t want to see a change which to ask you a question which is quite clear to you 
would part us. At the same time, of course, I see that aboilt tlle £10,000. The question is this : that £10,000 

one Department could do the whole of the work. ma y be expended independently of the Boards that 

5017. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Without any re- assist the Department ? — That. £10,000 the Depart- 

ference to persons, is not the point one of expediency, ment can expend on sea fisheries. 
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Oct, 6. 1906. 5028 - Ifc ma y. * 3e expended independently of the 

‘ — ’ Boards that assist the Department, is not that so? — 

Her. William That is so. 

Spotswood 5029. If there -were any much higher appointment 
Green. than the one you now occupy, and you were promoted 

to such appointment, as I should earnestly desire, in 
case the Irish Fisheries could spare you, someone else 
would take your place and would practically control the 
expenditure of that £10,000 ?— Of course the £10,000 
is controlled 'by us and the heads of the Department, 
that is to say the Secretary and the Vice-President, 
and all is checked most carefully — in fact I have no 
power to expend money without sanction. 

5030. It is quite understood ; in other words, if 
the Department had not the advantage of your ser- 
vices, the Department, with some other chief officers, 
would expend that £10,000 independently of the 
Boards ? — That is so. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I only want that to be 
noted. 


5031. Mr. Bryce. — May I ask another question, 

which is a. corollary to some extent of the question 
his Lordship has asked you: Suppose, owing to the 
transfer of the fishery business of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to the Department of Agriculture, the 
sum of money put at the disposal of the Department 
was larger, but, owing to the fact that the sum of 
money being larger the conditions were altered under 
which the Department was allowed to work, do you 
think the Department would carry on the business as 
well as it carries on the business under the £10,000, 
which is at present allowed ; that is to say, if the 
amount of money given were to have attached to it 
any condition of further control, such as perhaps 
hampers the Department in regard to other matters, 
you would not feel so sure the Department would do 
the business ias well as it does it at present ? — I might 
ask you another question : If you mean it would be 
desirable that the officials handling that money should 
be added to in some way or other 

5032. No, what I mean is this : At present it may 

be that the comparative freedom of the Department 
in dealing with the £10,000 is owing to the fact that 
the sum is small, but if the sum were made much 
larger ? — The responsibility would be much greater. 


5033. And you are not at all sure that the con- 
ditions under which the Department would work then 
would be as good as those under which the work is 
done at present partly by the Department and partly 
by the Congested Districts Board ?— I think some 
alteration might be desirable in the authority which 
would have the spending of a larger sum, but the ad- 
ditions to that authority should be persons who 
had special knowledge of fisheries, and the thing 
i , am . opposed to is managing a special thing like 
fisheries by persons who do not know anything about 
f ahe ““ V th ™ “ .*'*! “V 1M »S 1 loot upon a» 
important. The interference of Boards with expendi- 
ture on any special subject like fisheries would 
' ro r, ce ,, a , dan g er of having our schemes— they 
may be the best we can think of-^stopped by some 
persons who did not know anything about them. 

5034. Sir Antony MAoDoNNELL.-It is all a question 
of personnel?— Yes. And Mr. Bryce was asking even 
fhi h J he be u fc P erS01 ™ eZ you had restrictions would 

S-si&toSdri aa “ “ ”■» * *>» °»- 

‘ " ow , ls > by the two of them separately. In fact at 
E ta “ d DepSrtE Tori, 

!*™ y ’ but “ a y hot be that the Department is at 
S' 4110 T “ h “ dl “ » loconsider- 

i I the amount were very much increased 

done in sT C SVT* 7 ’ not the work ^ 

mivb*“„f if satisfactory manner?— I think it 

A .StaSr-wiJh’Sd ? ™idsru r? 
,‘S r 

sr 

sgsissisoi d? 


5036. Sir Francis 3\Iowatt.— Assuming tb,t - 

conditions governing the larger exDenli+,,* at 
reasonable, as we have every 3 reason v W Wete 
would be, that would not hamper you • if 
ditions were foolish, of course, that would v Con ' 
you?— That is so. Would “toper 

5037. 'Sir Antony MacDonnell My own * . 

ence is entirely contrary to what you have b£>T r 

d My ^ fP e “ is tha * 'when y» 
good department, with a sum of money to he 
you make out estimates and a yearly budget wt ’ 
the estimates have been submitted and Lt;! j 
tta freer the authority y<™ give to“h„ SSS 
men at tile heed the better; my eaperieiSW 1 ! 
authority and freedom given in that wav always Si? 
duce efficient work ?— Greater enthusiasm. y P 

5038. The Chairman.— That is not the j 
usually adopted by the new Department in ^ 
branches ?— In its branches other than sea fisherW 
the Department is not free at all. For inland 
fisheries, every small scheme, even if only 0 f fin 
value, has to be argued by the Board. 

5039. And Mr. Bryce’s point, I think was that— if 
you give the new Department a larger sum of money for 
fisheries, you may bring about that kind of machiLrr 
for fisheries winch exists now in regard to other 
things ?— Yes ; and what I said as to that was I think 
it would be better to leave things as they are than to 
get into such a pass as that. 

5040. Before we absolutely leave this point-you 

said just now there must be some limit of responsi- 
bility, if the sum to be expended were verv lartw? 
Yes, .there should be. 7 g ' 

5041. That applies also to the Congested Districts 
Board, does it not ? — It does. 


5042. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T o pnt the 
matter briefly, is not this the state of facts— the ex- 
penditure on fisheries by the Department is sanctioned 
by the Vice-President and the Secretary and yourself ; 
the expenditure on fisheries by the Congested Districts 
Board is sanctioned by that Board?— By the Board. 

5043. That is how the matter stands ?— That is how 
the matter stands. 


5044: Mr. Kavanagh.— You said the one Depart- 
ment oould do the work done by the two now 1 — Yes, 
if it is equipped. We have, judicial functions under 
the Department. 

5045 ; Would there be any saving in the cost of 
administration by amalgamation ? — I am informed 
there would not be as much saving as would appear 
on the surface ; that is, provided the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board still went on doing other things. 

5046. I am only talking of the fisheries?— I am 
informed by the officials from the Congested Districts 
Board that if the fishery were lopped on now it would 
curtail the expenditure in various staffs very little. 

5047. Sir John Colomb. — Just one question I wish 
to ask you in connection with the fishery, and all that 
appertains to it, if you can give me an opinion. Do 
you think any more local sympathy is created, and 
an effort to assist in carrying out the policy of the 
Board is produced, by reason of its being a Board 
composed of all parties rather than a stiff Govern- 
ment Department acting under the rules? — I think 
there is. 

5048. Do you think the sympathy of the localities 
where the operations have to be carried on is better 
secured by the fact that their co'-dperation and assist- 
ance are invited by a Board composed of men of 'all 
parties rather than if it was simply a request of a 
Government Department to the local people that they 
want such and such a thing done ? — I think it is. I 
think the present state of the Board is calculated to 
produce that sort of sympathy in the districts where 
it works. 

. 5M9. Do you or do you not think, taking into con- 
sideration that all departments must 'be essentially 
Government — do you or do you not take into con- 
sideration that the administration of the work which 
we are talking about is carried on outside altogether 
of the turmoil of political considerations ? — It is, cer- 
tainly. 

5050. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You don’t find that 
TOrmoil affects your work under the Department is 
n®® 1 do y° u No, I don’t think it does, 
affw'i. 0 you kn<rw ' any reason why it would 
anect the congested districts coast more than the coast 
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winch you administer?— No, I do hot think so. But 
T think this— that if we had a representative Board 
f Fisheries, and things of that sort, they would 
hamper us very much indeed in doing our business, 
because political questions would come in. 

5052 Most Bov. Dr. O’Donnell.— A rising out of 
ttat question put by Sir Francis, may X ml .whether hm 

tore might not be ^serious ^ocatim^rf th ®_ ment 


5062. Mr. Kavanagh.— Have the oysters never re- Qct 5> 1906 . 
covered from the scare ?— The oysters on the west coast — 

of Ireland are perfectly pure and perfectly good Rev. William 
oysters the scare need never have affected them, but Spotswood 
of course the scare did depress the whole oyster fishery, Green, 
whether they were good or bad. 

5063. Is there no trade at present in oysters f— 
trade, but the efiect of the railway develop- 

to cause the beds to be worked 


President of the Department appointed by one Qut . publi ' beds ^ the -West 0 f Ireland are nearly all 
Government wan superseded when a new Government ia tbe condition of being worked out. The Depart- 


ment has now taken up the business, and is trying to 
re-stock some of these public beds. One public bed in 
Trilee Bay is still in fair condition ; it is being 
looked after by the Department with the assistance of 
a bailiff specially told off. The effect of putting on a 
bailiff and seeing that the law is enforced has raised 
the price of oysters in Tralee from 3s. 6d. to 8s., and 
the people who were quite opposed to being watched 
at the beginning are quite satisfied with the work of 
the bailiff now. 

5064. It was not only the scare that depressed the 
trade? — No ; they were worked out when the facilities 
for transport came into existence. 

5065. Sir John Colomb.— The oyster culture, even 

icauou ill uw if successful, cannot be regarded in its nature as 

a change of Government, if securing very large employment for the people? No, 


n?— There might be. 

V Sir Francis Mowatt.— Permanent officials are not 
superseded on a change of Government. 

Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I f he ceases to hold 
office, and someone else took his place, what is that? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I suppose it would be 
affected the same as any other department. 

5053. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he question is 
this. It arises out of Sir John’s question, as 
to whether the consideration that the Congested 
Districts Board represents all parties does not 
aid in its work. It has also been asked whether 
the Department is not almost free from any political 
turmoil. Then I put the question whether there 
might not be some dislocation in the administration 
of the Department on a change of Government, if 
the Vice-President went out of the Department and not very large. 


a new Vice-President was appointed by the succeeding 
Government?— Of course if that sort of thing did take 
place, you would get a faction in the country that 
would be entirely opposed to the man who was in 
authority. That would be distinctly disastrous to the 
working of the Department. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I f that be so it would 
seem that in the continuous and uniform policy the 
Congested Districts Board has the advantage. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not it a mere matter 
of adjustment? The future is not likely to be exactly 
a counterpart of the past. 

5054. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s not it a fact 
that we don’t hold the adjustment of the future in 
our pockets ? — Yes ; if we could tell where the herrings 
would be next year it would be a good thing. 


5066. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you aware 
that complaints are being made as to the failure of the 
railway companies to deliver oysters with as much 
punctuality as might he the case ? — It has not come 
to my notice that there has been this complaint about 
oysters ; there have been complaints of course at 
various times about the non-delivery of fish and the 
delay of fish in transit, but the fishery trade in general 
cannot complain, too much of the railways in the 
West of Ireland, because in. the mackerel fishing and 
herring fishing the fish are carried at very fair rates 
from the West of Ireland to the English markets. 

5067. You say they cannot complain too much ? — 
They cannot complain very much of the freights that 
are charged. 

„ „ _ 5068. But there have been complaints of want of 

5055. The Chairman. — I don’t think there is any punctuality ?— There have been accidents occasionally, 


thing else on page 1 of your memorandum that 
need deal with. You have practically told us all 
that you referred to there already ? — That is so. 

5056. On page 2 you sketched the conditions of the 
Western sea fisheries in 1890, and that you have 
already told us of ? — Yes. 


fish have been delayed on the road and got bad, 
but no very serious complaint has come to ns about 
oysters on that score. 

5069. If a complaint comes to you have you any 
means of approaching or bringing any sort of in- 
fluence to bear on the railway companies?— 1 The De- 


505,. Sir Jon* £ {ST* * 

S goon'll "hat .stent it ha, W actod upon ; the, do look 

fish — such Is mussels, periwinkles, cockles and after the transit of cattle 

other small industries ? — I should say, in speaking of 5070. The Chairman.— Then you describe what took 
crabs, I did not say that there were no crabs to be got place in the Aran Islands when you started the 
on the west coast. There is not much trade in de- fisheries there. The only question on that I should 
spatchinv them ; they won’t bear the long journey, like to ask you is this : you described how you 
The cutters that come round and call for the lobsters obtained a hulk for the ice and how you contracted 
don’t take crabs, the despatch is practically confined with a gentleman from Cork to work the sale , are 
to the north coast and the east coast and some places any of those kinds of arrangements made 


oil the south coast ; they don’t live as well as lobsters. 

5058. Are the vessels coming round for lobsters 
specially fitted for the fish? — Yes. 

5059. They don’t take the crabs?— The crabs are not 

taken. The smaller fisheries have developed, but are „ aAC „„„ 

capable of further development. They have developed bought a cargo of ice, and we made 
considerably in one particular district— in Killorglin an( j Shimmin, wlio has been for 


They are not, because we have not any new station 
going now where this special treatment is necessary. 
At Aran, for instance, when we began there; we could 
not expect merchants to come and buy the fish in a 
place where they had never been caught, and we had 
to take the risk, and we did take the risk. We 
' ’ - — - arrangement; 

great number 


district. That is in consequence of railway facilities 0 £ Tears om - Superintendent in that part of Galway, 
having been provided. And in one year the mussels was then the manager at Aran. The plan was : we 
that were sent away from Killorglin paid over £1,000 g 0 t the ice from Norway; a hulk was anchored in 
freight to the railway companies. That is all in Killeaney Bay in which the ice was stored, this was 
Castlemaine Harbour. . part of our bargain with the buyer that came there to 

5060. Do you attribute the special development in se nd off the fish ; afterwards we became the buyers of 
that special place to -facilities of communication or fi s h ourselves and sent it off.. In the year 1893 the 
to some natural cause with regard to the beds suitable Board was doing it. There was a great quantity of 
for developing the mussels ? — The beds have -been there fish, an( j we were nearly running short of ice, which 
from time immemorial, 'but the facilities for sending -would have been a very serious matter. Fortunately 
the mussels on to the English market were not the ice held out. At Cleggan, which was the next 
favourable until the railway was made — that is, place, we opened the mackerel fishing ; we provided 
the railway that connects Killarney and Valentia. and worked it exactly the same way when we began, 

5061. The mnssels in the congested districts are not but after one year it was 

specially superior to the mussels elsewhere on the west trade, and we have not found it Maswy to go back 
coast S_Theie are quite as good mussels in other parts there ever since ; hut for the last few yen* we provide 

tog ftemtwT* 1Vhe ” ' d “’‘ ““ right or niue bnyers buying fish 
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Oct. 5 1906. t * iei ' e in ^ ie s P r i n g- That is the only help we give 
• ‘ ~1— ' there. 

Rev. William 5071. In the Aran Islands you do nothing ? — In the 

Spotswood Aran Islands we are now doing nothing of that kind. 

Green. The Aran Islanders were sailors ; they very quickly 

took up the fish business themselves. 

5072. Practically the Board has withdrawn alto- 
gether from the Aran Fishery ? — From dealing with 
it, except in the way of providing fishing boats and 
gear ; and we tried to find buyers to go there for 
them, and that sort of thing, at different times. 

5073. But the distribution of fish is now purely on 
commercial lines? — It is now purely on commercial 
lines. 

5074. In regard to cod and ling, that is also the 
case there, too ? — That is the case in the Aran Islands. 
They sell the cod and ling now under contract to a 
buyer and he gets it away. 

5075. Have they been able to carry on as easily 
by themselves as can be reasonably expected ? — 
I think if the fishing had kept up in all 
the years as it was in the beginning they 
would undoubtedly bo in as good a position, 
working now on their own lines, as they were working 
when we were buying, but there have been several bad 
years, and they have got very heavily into debt for 
the boats both in Connemara and in Aran. There 
are several boats that are now behind in paying the 
instalments that are payable every half year. 

5076. Do you find in a place like Aran which has now 
been established for some time that there is any com- 
petition for the buying of the fish, or does it all remain 
in the hands of one man or one firm? — There is not 
sufficient competition at Aran, and the best chance the 
Aran Islanders have is at the beginning or before the 
season opens to contract with some solvent buyer to fix 
a price at which to take the mackerel, and for some 
years that worked very well. An English buyer bought 
the fish by contract at a fixed price. He had to. take 
his chance of the market going against him and the 
fishermen had to take their chance of the market going 
against them. They might do better than the engaged 
price or they might do worse, but it generally turned 
out that they were better off by selling under these 
engaged prices. These are the two systems of workiug 
the tiling all along the coast. Long ago the engaged 
prices were general, and then the open market took 
the place of the engaged price. 

5077. In the early days in Donegal, was it not 
usual, with regard to the herrings, to buy them at 
a certain price in order to keep up the demand? — 
When we let our curing stations we reserved to our- 
selves the right to cut in if we thought merchants 
were not paying proper prices for the fish. 

5078. Could not something of that kind be done in 
Aran? — At the time we were managing it we had to 
deduct a certain amount for the cost of working, the 
cost of boxes, of ice, and the cost of labour, and when 
we had sent the fish across the sale sometimes did not 
turn out well. The fishermen were not satisfied, and 
the Board did not find they were coming out of it a 
bit too well either. It was abandoned particularly 
tor the reason that the fishermen were not satisfied. 
We did not always get good prices. One reason for 
it is that, in placing the fish on the English market 
we have to pay the salesman a percentage for 
handling them. When an English salesman comes 
across it is quite obvious that if he is a salesman in 
an important English market he can afford to pay 
more than a person who has got to pay a commission 
on the sales— he is both a buyer on the coast and a 
seller m the English market. 

5079. Then it amounts to ithUs, that the Board 
cannot recdly compete with the private seller in bid- 
dmi for fish ? They omnoi, if he i, » mm in t ““, 
position. 

5080. Sir Antony MacDonnell.-WouM the estab- 

tra “ l4 facilities or better communi- 
cations With Aran afford a better opportunity to 
fishermen to get satisfactory prices ?_The communi- 
st 4 , 10 ? at present is three times a week permanently, 
ever y day. During the spring 

Sere is fiS 118 Steamer TUns eve ^ da y when 
aad last ro! " thers ™ 


5082. In Aran now do the fishermen contra . 
few of them did, but the bulk of them thh v«r ? 7v 
not contract, they took their chance in 
market. Their fish went by that steamer the 0pe “ 
as everybody else— the steamer was available— frir 
arose because the arrangement orieinallv ™ j 
was that whoever ordered a special trio 

lad to par £6-1 think flat is 
as » guarantee for that erf, » tap, and u*e» thetaT. 
who was there asked for the special trin he Au 7 1 
think it fair that the steamer should take eth 0t 
people’s fish running in competition with his 
there was some language on that subject, but I ’think 
it settled itself. • 

5083. Is the steamer a satisfactory steamer ?-The 

steamer, of course, might be much better, with nmeh 
better accommodation on board. She is limited in 
draught of water to the Galway tidal harbour and the 
object of having her shallow is that she should get in 
as soon as possible on the tide- It is a great draw- 
back to the whole business that Galway is & tidal 
harbour. ‘ 

5084. The Chairman. — Do you see any way in which 
competition in Aran could be stimulated ?— If I was 
to compare Cleggan and Aran I would probably be 
able to lead to a clearer view of the tiling. Cleggan 
was started by the Board ; the Board began by buying 
fish in Cleggan and afterwards the Board left Cleggan 
to the trade. In Cleggan there were nine buyers in 
competition ; last year the Norwegians came and bid 
against tlie local buyers and put up the prices The 
danger, of course, is where there is a small number of 
buyers, they may agree among themselves as to the 
price to put an end to competition, and the advantage 
of the Norwegians there last year was that the Nor- 
wegians did not combine with these other people and 
they did put up the price two shillings a 
hundred for the mackerel. The plan we have 
adopted in Cleggan is to have a hulk anchored 
with ice. We sell that ice to all comers. That 
induces a number of buyers to come there, and 
small men can buy, if the quantity of ice is pro- 
curable, without laying in a big store of it at the 
beginning, that facilitates Cleggan. We have been 
asked to do the same thing at Aran, and I should like 
to do it, but the conditions under which the fish are 
delivered from Aran are quite different from Cleggan 
in this way, that the delivery from Cleggan is all by 
land in carts to the railway at Clifden, and sometimes 
there are as many as 100 carts going away together 
from Cleggan pier with perhaps 1,000 boxes of 
mackerel or something like that, and the fish is 
packed on the quay ; all the buyers on the land have 
their own locations, where they buy and pack fish, 
and the ice is brought in from the hulk as is required 
and given to them. In Aran the delivery is direct 
from the hulk. When a contract price was in force, 
the boats used to come in alongside the hulk and the 
steamboat for Galway would come and take the fish 
boxes direct off the hulk and then run to Galway. 
There is no room for seven or eight buyers on a hulk, 
because if you had two competing buyers on a hulk 
you would have their men fighting, and there would 
be bloodshed probably. The difficulty there is, if 
competing buyers are to come they would all want to 
have a hulk each on which to pack, same as it is 
done in Valenti a, and the bulk of the fishing at Aran 
is not sufficient to induce a number of men to come 
there with a hulk of ice each. 

5085. Why should not the ice be ashore instead of 
on a hulk? — Because there is no place ashore suitable 
at Aran. It is a tidal pier to begin with, and if they 
packed ashore there the fishing boats might have to 
wait for tide, and the steamer might not be able to 
come in when the fish were packed to take it away 
from the pier. 

5086. Is not that a question merely of lengthening 
the pier? — It is a question of a big lengthening of 
the pier. If there was a very big pier at Aran, so 
that all ithe packing could bo done on the pier, then the 
matter would be the same as at Cleggan. 

5087. What length of extension would you want?— 
In Cleggan the fish come in and go away by land. 

5088. What sort of an extension of .the pier would 

you require at Aran to make it possible for the steamer 
to come alongside the pier in all conditions of the .tide i 
— There is not more than about three feet at low water 
spring tides at the pier head now. . , 

5089. How far would you have to take out the pier i 
— You would have to take it out to where there would 
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* IoorI- eieht feet of water, and the bay there is and 
a V r fc You would have to make a pier certainly maj 
veT 7 siz : of the present one. . 5 , 

^n Mmt Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— Would iron-wood and 
. "S thlt water,' or do you require a solid structure ? sup 
n X,£might last there, but a leg sea comes m some- fish 
. ' L floor of the jetty would have to be so 5 

?^w£«t it would be very inconvenient, because it Cle 
^**8^ , ver +^0 highest waves that could touch it. pas 
The CHAiEMAN.-Anyway, we understand the anc 
+ hat Aran is handicapped by the want of at 
reason that at ^ ^ shallowneas of itUe 5 

water 8 the packing has to be done on board the hulk, the 
^therefore a sufficient number of buyers cannot Ar 
carry on the operations ?-They cannot ^ 

CO ? 092 he But if by any means the packing could be 
done ashore, then buyers would go to Aran as they go th < 
Cleggan is that your opinion ?— 1 They might I am C01 
not quite sure of it. There are several other diffi- 

■"SS Mr, KAvmouM.-It would »lw»ys i be more in- “ 
-Eenient on an island than inland, would not it bo! 

Wm+Vilntr could be more convenient than when one 
w£ waf biding all the fish, because the delivery sh 
Ksamer was ever so much better than delivery m 
b L, as it is at Cleggan, and the result was that the F 
’Aran fish used to fetch a shilling a box more than P 
S, Cleggan fish, on account of the rattling about 
rich E Cleggan fish got in th. cart while being & 
brought to the railway at Clifden. „ 

5094. Mr. Bryce. — Could you not get over the dim- ^ 
eulty by having more than one hulk?— It c o^d be got ^ 
over if you knew what number of buyers were likely 

to come there. h 

5095. The expense of a hulk is not great ? Not very p 

great. b 

5096. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What sum would it si 

cost?— A hulk may cost £300. ? 

5097. Mr. Bryce. — It would be. much cheaper to 

duplicate a hulk than to build a pier ?— Yes. s 

5098. Mr. Sutherland. — Was the pier built re- j, 

•cently ? — The pier was built a very long time ago, in j 
the thirties. Then it was extended recently, about 
four or five years ago. 1 

5099. Was it sufficient for the size of the boats that t 
were in use at the time it was built ?— It was quite t 
sufficient for the boats used at the time it was built. c 

5100. But now it is perfectly evident that a pier 
built in such shallow water as that is of ve^r little 
use ?_it is no use for the despatch of fresh fish, be- 
cause if the fish were brought in there and packed, 
the steamer might not be able to come in, and she 
ha3 to run for the tide in Galway. 

5102. ' In fact it is an example of the danger I was 
already pointing out to you?— Yes, because it is quite 
impossible to work in that way. It does very well 
for the autumn mackerel curing, but it does not do lor 
the fresh fish trade. 

5103. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would you need 
to have a good man under you always at Aran 
to do that fishery justice: a good deal at Aran, but 
operating towards the Connemara coast?— We want to 
have more help. Since Mr. Shimmin left us we are 
weak, but the Board has not actually taken steps to 
supply his place as yet. When we know where we 
Are and what this Commission reports, we will be in 
a better position to say what should be done m 
respect of employing more help. 

5104. You think more organisation and local super- 
vision would be desirable there? — Yes. We have a 
very good Aran man at the present moment looking 
after the Aran things : an extremely good man, but 
he cannot go far away from Aran, and, undoubtedly, 
we want more help in that direction, and the Board 
are quite prepared to employ such assistance as may 
be necessary, but at the present moment, since the 
retirement of Mr. Shimmin, we have undoubtedly 
been in a weak position on the Connaught coast. 

5105. Mr. Duthie goes over the whole coast?— He 
•supervises; but when one man has to go all about 
the coast he cannot see how things are going on by 


and that gave him a grip that it would take another 0 ct. 5, 1908. 
man some time to get. , t> pv william 

5106. Mr. Bryce.— Could you not get u hese buyers E , . 
and get more competition at Aran by promising to |p^ 
supply a hulk if they would agree to go there ?— ine 
fishing is small to divide between a number of buyers. 

5107. The Chairman.— The fishing is smaller than at 
Cleggan?— It has been smaller for a couple of years 
past owing to the opening of Boundstone as a station, 
and the mackerel fleet being thus divided. The fishing 
at Cleggan is larger at present. 

5108. Is the fishing at Cleggan so much larger that 
there is room for eight or nine buyers, whereas at 
Aran there is only room for one ?— Some of those 
buyers don’t buy very much, and there is one great 
advantage in working Cleggan that a number of local 
men are able to take part in it and the money which 
these local people make as buyers is distributed in the 
country. 

5109. Would you go on to where you tell us of some 
instruction?— That is a quotation from a report 
written by Sir Horace Plunkett and myself in 1892. 

5110. In the first paragraph of that Appendix you 
show that some instruction used to be given totw?s 
in these boats which Miss Mansfield and Miss Skemt 
provided: is anything of the kind done now?— We 
spend thousands of pounds on instruction. 

5112. To boys?— They are youths. 

5113. You say that fishing cannot be taught to boys 

in schools is a fact proved by experiments in other 
countries : were the crews of these instruction boats 
to which you are referring schoolboys ?— No. they 

1 were young men of from anything from seven- 
teen years upwards, just the young men who would 
have done with school. We had the greatest 

’ possible difficulty in training some of those crews, 
because in some districts we have to teach men to be 
t sailors as well as fishermen. In other places we have 
only to teach them to he fishermen— men like the Aian 
. islanders or the Connemara men, accustomed to sail 
hookers. Some of the Connemara men are good 
sailors, and then you have only to teach them tne 
- handling of the nets, but in many of these cases we 
a had to take young chaps on board who had never 
* been on a sailing boat before in their lives, and they 
had to be taught not only to fish but to sail a boat , 
t the first year of our work some of these chaps used to 
,e be crawling about on their faces and hands on the 
deck of the boat, afraid to stand up on the deck lest 
„ they should fall overboard, and it is a very difficult 
- r work to train young chaps of that class into being 
fishermen. 


the coast he cannot see how things are going on Dy 
making trips. He cannot do as much as a man always 
near the spot. Mr. Shimmin was living in the place 
fifteen years. He knew all the men personally, and 
.•knew all their conditions, and what they were at, 


5114. But you still continue that kind of work? 

That kind of work still goes on under instruction. 

5115. Is it still going on at these particiilar places 
that are alluded to here?-The Aran islanders want 
very little instruction. They got very little. They 
quicldy took to it. 

5116. How about Carna?— We have had instructors 
in Carna up to the present. 

5117. Are there still instructors there?— Yes, on 
some of the boats. 

5118. Are they doing any good ?— T1 ^y a f e ' ^° q s ® 
boats did better than any of the other County Galway 
boats during the last year. 

5118a. Do you still continue instruction in net mend- 
ing?— In nearly all the places now where we have 
started fishings they know how to mend nets, but we 
have a couple of itinerant instructors going about for 
a few months in a district wherever it is necessary. 

5119 Do you find .that fishery itinerant instructors 
are successful ?-It takes a very short time to tram a 
number of boys into the way of mending nets, then 
there is no use in keeping the instructor there longer, 
and he goes on somewhere else. 

5120. Sir John Colomb.— ' With regard to ' 
structors on the boats, how are they 
When a boat is started with a crew o£ . 0 £- d 

an instructor is put on board and m Ark- 
He is a good fisherman, either a Scotchman, an Ark 
£ mil, or from Cork or mm* of these places 
where they are in the habit of working big boats. He 
goes on board and is a kind of skipper on board In 
• the Donegal share boats we have a number of instruc- 
tors training these crews, and the cost of instruction 
, S deducted from their earnings, a certain percentage 
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goes to the cost of instruction, so that the instruction 
is largely paid for by the earnings of the boat. 

5121. Are the young men under instruction paid? — 
No; they get their share of the fish. 

5122. But they get no wages ? — No wages. 

5123. The instructor gets wages? — Yes, and he gets 
no share of the fish. 

5124. Then the crew, the effective crew of the ship, 
do they work on the share system altogether? — They 
work on the share systejn, and there is a sinking fund 
for the repayment of the boat. There is a charge for 
instruction, the boat is insured, and the insurance is 
paid, and all these things are deducted before the 
division takes place among the men. 

5125. And the cost of instruction is deducted from 
the amount of money made before the distribution of 
the shares to the men? — It is. It is all done in the 
office. All the money comes up to the office, the money 
for the fish sold, and the accounts are all kept- in the 
office and all goes right in that way. 

5126. Mr. Bryce. — But it is not entirely deducted. 
There is a debit to the instruction account, is there 
not? Here is an item on page twenty-three of the 
Report of this year, and the whole cost of the instruc- 
tion provided last year for sixty-seven share boats and 
five loan boats is £3,500, of which £1,253 was repaid 
out of the earnings of the boats ; so it left £2,000 to the 
debit of that year? — In Appendix 18 of the printed 
report you have the whole balance-sheet of every one of 
these boats, the amount she earned, the expenditure 
on the boat, the crews’ earnings, the sinking fund, the 
cost of instruction, the management expenses, and 
then the total at pages 70 to 74. That is on the Donegal 
system of giving the boats. We adopt a different 
system in Connemara. We have two systems of giving 
out boats. The loan system is a very old one, dating 
back for fifty years. That has been going on very 
successfully. The boats are given out on ordinary 
loans, and this does not require much inspection or 
management. 

5127. The Chairman. — Do you insure the boat? — 
We insure the boats now under an insurance scheme 
between the Department and the Congested Districts 
Board, and as regards the boats now issued a deduc- 
tion is made for insurance, but as to other boats 
it is a voluntary matter if they wish to insure. 

5128. Is there any security besides the boat ? — There 
is no security besides the boat, but we don’t insure 
the full price of the boat. 

5129. Mr. Bryce. — Do you find you cannot get an 
insurance of the whole of the boat done? — We cannot 
get it done. 

5130. When you say if they wish to insure, do you 
mean if they wish to insure with you ? — Yes. 

5131. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there no insurance com- 
pany in Ireland that will insure fishing boats ? — They 
won’t insure these boats on the west coast of Ireland. 

5132. Will they insure a decked boat?— We have 
never found them willing. The decked boats insured 
in Ireland are generally insured in clubs, and the head- 
quarters of these are in England. In a few cases 
Irish boats are insured in English clubs, and the pay- 
ments they have to make arise when loss takes place 
in the club. 

5133. You are aware that in Scotland several fishery 
boats are insured ? — In Scotland they have these clubs 
up there. 

5134. They have regular insurance societies? — Some 
of them are insured in clubs. I know several. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is there a special society 
for insuring these boats ? 

5135. Mr. Sutherland.— A special society, but of 
course there may not be a readiness on the part of 
any company to insure an open boat, that is, a boa* 
withouta deck. There is a greater risk?— A greater 
risk. We don’t insure for the full amount. We 
insure for a certain proportion of the value, and the 
boat is valued. The plan we have is to get the boat 
valued from time to time, so that a man can recover 
three-fourths of the value of the boat at the time, 
but not of a brand-new boat. 

5136. Mr. Bryce. — Are both these types of large 
boats you have put out, the Zulu and the Nobby class, 
completely decked or partially decked?— They have a 
very large hatch, which is generally open, but they 
can cover it m. 

5137. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is the explana- 
tion of this: take, for instance, the "Gold Seeker” • 
it is returned as “ sold under loan ” ?— She began 
as a share boat, given out under the share system, 


and then the share system was stopped in her 
and she was sold to somebody who wanted to h C88e 
boat under a fishing loan. Then the fiskine L * 
system is a system that requires personal security 
Where a man applies for a boat under the In 
system he sends up the names of two solvent sn.J.; 
and the boat is then issued. If she is a w S 
there is a mortgage on the boat as well. The sue w 
of that system has been very remarkable, because »™ 
see that during the fifty years it has been gohL^ 
the. general loss on the loans that were granted un t 
the time of the beginning of the Congested District 
Board was not more than one per cent. AH the bad 
debts put together did not amount to one per cent 

5138! The boats sold under loan remain in the 
fishing trade? — Yes. 

5139. The Chairman. — Do you ask them to pay a 
sum down when you send the boat or do they pay bv 
instalments afterwavds ?— They sometimes pay a sum 
down when they are buying the boat themselves. They 
only borrow for the balance which they require. Then 
there is a certain number of years fixed by us for the 
repayment of the price, seven years for a large loan 
The interest, 2J, per cent., and the purchase money 
are in such a case divided into fourteen equal instal- 
ments. Each of these instalments represents the 
repayment and interest, and they are calculated so as 
to make equal sums payable twice a year, and when 
the last of those repayments is made the boat is clear 
The one advantage is that the boat becomes the pro- 
perty of the fisherman from the first. His interest 
is in its maintenance, and as it is his own he can do 
what he likes with it. The share system, however 
facilitates a number of men who could not get boats 
under the lean system, and where the fishing is good 
the price of the boats is paid off very quickly. 

5140. In your Memorandum you say: “Looking 

back on days when I began my survey in 

1890 and the position of the Board now we 

may say that we now know fully what we 

d.icl not know then, the actual value and possi- 
bilities of the west coast fisheries.* Can you tell us 
shortly what the value and possibilities of the west 
coast fisheries are? — Having full regard to the fluctua- 
tions which take place, and discounting those fluctua- 
tions, we know what fisheries are possible, we know 
what fisheries exist, and we pretty well know the value 
of them. 


5141. Do you know the extent to which they can. 
be developed ? — I think we do, but, as I said at the 
latter part of this paragraph, “ the problem now only 
partly solved is: how can the coast population be 
placed in a position to avail themselves of those 
fisheries? The question is almost wholly a human 
one.” So it is really a question of the people we have 
to deal with. 


5142. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But you hold that the 
fisheries — supposing that the human problem were 
solved— could be developed into a paying industry ?- 
They could be_ developed into a paying industry under 
certain conditions. You must take into consideration 
the man you are dealing with, and his means of sub- 
sistence from other sources. It depends altogether on 
whether you are dealing with a man who has a farm 
and wants to stop at home or with a man who has 
not a farm and is ready to make fishing his trade and 
go away. When you ask me c.an we make fishing a 
paying trade I must look at it from those two different 
points of view, whether the man is or is not prepared 
to leave his farm. 


5143. The Chairman. — Is not it probable that there 
are both classes of fishermen on that coast. Is 
not it possible you might have fishing carried on as 
it is now by people who are attached to the land fish- 
ing near shore, and at the same time that the sons 
of those men might be trained to go further to sea in 
larger vessels? — I think that is taking place, and I 
have some hopes we are doing something in that direc- 
tion. In Achill this season three crews went away 
to Donegal to fish, and I think some more from 
Connemara have started. Those were boats which 
they have bought from the Board. They are nobbies 
fitted out with herring nets, and they have gone up to 
Donegal. The difficulty we had when we began with 
these Achil l m en was they were all migratory 
labourers. When we began with the Blacksod 
fishing we put Achill men into some of the 
boats. _ These men had always been in the habit 
of migrating. The difficulty we had was that, 


* See p. 340. 
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■when the fishing became a bit slack they wanted to 
so ofi to England and leave the boats. When we were 
netting these crews together the whole thing these 
men had to decide was : “ Is it more profitable for me 
now to go to where I have been in the habit of going, 
.over to Lancashire or Cheshire, or somewhere else, as 
labourer, or take my chance at the mackerel fish- 


5152. Let me ask you one question now about what Oct. 5, 1906. 
you have been saying. You said that the average a ~~r . 
man should make on the fishing should be £20? — Yes. Lev. William 

5153. And you said that £20 represented a good Sp otswoo(1 

year’s profit on his migrating to England for the har- tjreen * 
vest ? — Yes. They have often made more than that. 

5154. I want to call your attention to this, that 


? .0” and’ they took their chance, and some of them until you improve the fishing so as to enable him to 
have stuck to it. Some of them have given up migrat- make more by fishing than he now makes by going 
? „ Thev are working at fishing at the time when over to England, you have not improved his position ? 


inn. They are working at fishing at the time when 
■otherwise they would have been in England. These 
three crews I am speaking of now are crews of men 
who are of that class. These men, who have knocked 


at the time when over to England, you have not improved his position ? 
i England. These — You have not ; hut if he is able, out of the spring 
are crews of men mackerel fishing, to divide £20 a man, as he has been 
who have knocked able to do in some instances, then he has got the rest 


about the world, and have had this migratory spirit of the year for other fishing. 

engrained in them, are men that I think, under suit- 5155. Then the £20 only applies to the spring 
able conditions, are very likely to turn out to be good mackerel fishing ? — Yes, or to some other one season 
fishermen. of two or three months. 

5144. How are those men who have stuck to fish- 5156. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I asked you 
ing getting on in comparison with their friends who earlier in the day whether you would be able in 
stnl go as migratory labourers ?— They always say if the course of your examination to take up -that recom- 

they could get the fish they would far rather stay at mendation of the Commission of 1837, namely — the 

home and work than go to England and be away concentration of effort and of funds on those centres 

from their friends. They like it better. The amount 0 f tl ie fishing industry which possess natural facili- 


from their friends. They like it better. The amount 
they might bring back if they went over as labourers 
at the end of the year if it was a good year might be 
£20. They ought to be able in a good season’s fish- 


ing to divide £20 per 


of the fishing industry which possess natural facili- 
ties and in the neighbourhood of which the population 
has an aptitude for fishing. Your examination has 
entered into a great deal of detail, and I am afraid 


course, if they go to other fishings they will bring m tions to which this refers cannot be dealt with 
more money. sufficiently. Would you be able to make out a report 

5145. When you say they ought to make £20, do 0 r a paper stating very briefly what was the condition 

you mean they ought to under present conditions or 0 f the Irish fisheries from the year 1775 to the new 
they ought to when the fishing is more developed ?— century, and from 1800 to the date of this report in 
They have done it. 1837. The condition of the fisheries then, and the 

5146. Sir Francis Mo watt. — But not on an aver- causes which led to the falling off — as I understand 

ag6 ?_Not on an average. I could tell from the ac- they did fall off — might be stated. Then the recommen- 
counts in the office how much the men have divided dations made by the Commission which reported in 
exactly from each share boat in the mackerel fishing 1637 might be mentioned, and how far have these 
at Clevgan and Blacksod recommendations being acted upon. Then the paper 

51 « The C r , T .-C r M ™ tall ue that vdto 

to the tires boat, at Aclull!_I think I could ^ become comc.ntarted on the fishfries. The 


i a boat, and then, of now, we have such a short time, that the larger ques- 


"C, AI i V + a i 'll? t t e.A»lrl Famine to the year 1870, when attention again seems 

legard te the three heat, at Achilll-I think I could. h „, become „ nc „tmted on the hahJries. The 

hut the eathings of loan boats do net as a ml. come taken ^ ,„ d ito eSect m , gbt 

through the office. • •. ■ . ■« 


rough tne omce. . , ., ,, given; and you might then bring the acc 

The CHitnMAN. I would be veiy glad if you could Yoo fou ? p^ oda 


5148. Sir John Colomb. — Do you find the n 


it given ; and you might then bring the account to the 
present time. You then have four periods to contrast, 
to state what the characteristics of each period were ; 
ac_ what public works were projected or finished or car- 


■customed to go to England more enterprising and r ied out to assist the fisheries in each ; what has been 
more intelligent than the men who do not ; does the effect of these public works ; how far any of them 
it tend to make them more enterprising; would are s till effective, and then what remains to be done? 
you have more hope in dealing with people who — j can do that. 

hive been accustomed to go to England of do- 616? A> j wm nQtl unfortunately, this morn- 
ydoning an industry than m dealing with th^ who ; wheB „ me ttae matters were referred to, 
don’t !-I don't think it is a matter of intelligence, ^ anoiher illt to wUct j w ,nt to caU 
It m o matter of men. First of all, they have got , tfcnW About (g, Je „ 190 2, I think, Mr. 
the clothes to go. They are m the habit of h g Wyudhaoi made an examination with yoursdf of the 
themselves out for going away from home A num- fiaheria ^ f rom Antrim round to Cape 

ber of other men we are in the habit of dea i g Clear, and came to certain conclusions as to the points 

the South Connemara coast have never been in the which ^ bt ^ 

ss ‘st srJrzx* «- provisions for the construction o£ 

r} ey don t h l ce lt I s ne ^ Ort these piers. It would be very interesting if we conld 

5H9. It is more enterprising to migrate ' learn how- far effect has been given to those projects f 

the other hand, on the Aran Islands yon have a set _j ^ a smoothing on that, too ; bit I was 

- of men who are very pushing ami very enterprising, ^ ^ £ rd ^ a 

who have never migrated except to taerma On hgemorandum on tie transit facilities, whteh t have 
the Donegal coast they were in the habit of migrating. done , and I have it hem to read ; because the transit 
migrating to England and to America The result ^ d j connected with the fisheries ; and 

-of the fishing up at Burtonport and m the Axranmore wbai Mme g/ k ol , wolk! j , tate d 
-dietaot, and all round there, is fiat emigration has ^ 1 rillted 1 t bi n k 1>rEe works 

“*“ d sm “ th » “ wh developed mral eo»“d<»ted with transit facilities ; not 


v. T". o k , 7. ‘ ■ ,1 . • wnen you come to speaic oi large woras, as 1 stated 

-distinct and all round there, is that emigration has ^ 1 rinted Memo 7„ dlml j | M n k 1>IE e works 

practically teased since the Aching -was developed. m „ t a lways be considered with transit facilities ; not 
5150. Sir Eton, MowArr.-Wlen yon say migrate ;fll ^ ^ bolts so m „ ch „ wifll trl i, it . 
mg to America yon mean emigrating to America f— anJ j h speaking of the expenditure made by 
I know men who migrate to America. I know one ^ a ^ Inrf, the* places wheri 

man in Aran, fishing, wlm was nine times in America. , « , TO 61pen di tar ; « desirable, but the 

The year we began the fishery there he was with me Eoald s b „ ganer “aiiy £ u nd that such large iorksmnst 
on board a steamer for some time, and I waa talking b> wt cha ^ oeE o£ dal (toveriment grants, 

to him about his way of living. He had given up s g, generally, costly works are needed only 
the idea of going to America, though he had hu ticket ^ special transit facilities exUt, or where exnen- 
m his hand, m ordm to go to the fishing. He said f toto transit faiilities, or wtere 


Tie got his ticket every year. He had a master 


3 good that fleets of fishingi craft may be 


near Boston, who had glass houses growing grapes ex ^ d lto tonoentrate, and wher? facilities for 
&c. and he was engaged every year to go over there tr ^ t consequently be provided as a commercial 
and prune his vinte, and he would have enterprise. Thosi are the Editions under which I 

™ f 5 r ? lu i” g -. The * lmg “ consider large works would be justifiable, 

common, but undoubtedly in Arranmore, as, I think, 6 . 

Dr. O’Donnell knows there was a gTeat deal of mi- 5158. We would not restrict ourselves to places 
grating to America in that way, going to Pittsburg, where transit facilities exist at present?— No; I say 
and all that country and coming back again, and where expenditure can create better transit facilities 
.going to and fro. or where the fishing is so good that fleets of fishing 

5151. Just as they go to England ? — Just as they craft may be expected to congregate, and produce the 
rgo to England. transit facilities as a commercial enterprise. Lord 
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Dudley asked me to prepare this Memorandum, which 
I did in a very great hurry, as to what I would now 
recommend on those lines in the way of transit facili- 
ties, and I have it here. 

5159. The Chairman. — With regard to the point on 
which we were before we began to discuss the question 
of marine works, is it your opinion that for many 
years, or for some years to come, at any rate, that 
this nursing of the population, at least this train- 
ing of the population, to make them better fishermen 
and teach them seafaring ways, will have to 'be con- 
tinued ? — I think it will have to be continued, because 
they have been for generations getting out of it, and it 
will take generations to get into it again ; and when 
you speak of it as nursing, I think the severer the 
nurse is the better. The nunsing is necessary, but it 
must not be done with toc| soft a hand or you will 
altogether miss the object you are aiming at. You 
must take up a pretty stiff line. 

5160. Nursing was, perhaps, a bad word to use? — 
It it is necessary for many years to come to go 
on with the work which we have been at ; and if 
it is not gone on with, there is great danger that 
a great deal, probably the largest share, of wliat 
we have done will drop back, and the condition of 
things will be what it was in 1890. 

5161. Is there any part of this coast where you have 
found that the people have made such progress in the 
work of character development and seafaring develop- 
ment that you have been able to withdraw from that 
branch of the work? — The people differ very much in 
character. If you take the Burtonport district, the 
Board has done very little to nurse the fishing there, 
and the Arr&nmore men have got very little nursing ; 
and along all that part of the coast a very large 
development has taken place in' consequence of the 
thing being just started, and the men were not gener- 
ally instructed, and they are developing very rapidly ; 
and the output of the Burtonport centre is the largest 
of all the Donegal centres of fishing. Those men 
have all pushed the thing ahead when they saw there 
was money in it. They are working it for all it is 
worth. You could not get a more enterprising, push- 
ing set of men than all those men about Burtonport. 
Then, when you come to deal with Downing’s Bay, 
we have undoubtedly there been nursing them more, 
and taking more care of tliem, starting them in 
large 'boats ; but then we are dealing with men who 
are not such seamen as the Rosses men. They are 
more farmers. The Rosse6 men, on account of the 
indentations of the coast there, are all broken in. 
Many of them have been blue-water sailors. They 
have taken to fishing, and they keep up the boats 
m first-rate style, also their gear and nets. There 
you have a set of men who have gone ahead with very 
little help from the Board. So in some places there 
are good results with a very small efiort ; and in other 
places, where big efforts have been made, the results 
are very poor — as in South Connemara. 

5162. Would it be correct to say, when you speak 
of the actual value and possibilities of the west-coast 
fisheries, that with regard to those places., such as 
Burtonport, where the people are more naturally 
efficient, considerable developments may be expected 
in the immediate future, but that with regard to 
•places, such as South Conuemara, where the people 
nave not those natural tendencies, you will have to 
spend many years training them before you can hope 
for very much increased results from the fishing?— I 
think that is so ; 'but I also desire to point out that 
oJ rea V de ' of enterprise is owing to the good 
fisfung having come into existence on the coast, which 
makes the thing remunerative, and is the greatest 
possible encouragement to the men to push forward. 
Ihat is the case up in Donegal. You have got a 

™° n Jl "Sk- ° f me ?’- a ? d you llave S ood fishing. 

The two things combined have led to the development. 
1 would .be wrong m saying that the .South Connemara 
men are not good sailors, because for the same reason, 
that their coast is indented, they all have boats. Thev 
have always been sailing sinoe their childhood, taking 
cargoes of turf up to Galway, and beating back again 
m winter and summer, at all seasons of the year, 
iney are first-rate men for facing the sea, but, unfor- 
fi - slun g ? 1 ' that °° ast ^ ^11 com- 
parable with the herring fishing, which. is going on 
on tiie Donegal coast ; and, consequently, these °men 
wont go to fish just because you want them to go. 


They say if there is any money in it they w jli - 
but they find they have money to earn in +1, £° ’ 
business at present, and they will stick to that 

5163. If it is possible for the Aran Islander * 
make a good living by fishing why is it imnwu, 
for the South Connemara men, who live £° SS ^ 6 
to the Aran Islands, not to share in the 
grounds that the Aran Islanders tap?— Thev 

do it ; but the Aran Islanders have not got few 
trade to fall back upon, and the other men have™ 1 * 

5164. Dms that mean that tl„ tarf teaJ , , 
South Connemara is more remunerative .to the pen i 

who live there than fishing would be ? It is a * n 

certainty instead of a big chance. sma | 

5165. Mr. Bryce.— But the turf is gradually he 

coming more dear ? — Yes. J 

5166. And the chances of dealing with it are lessen 
ing .as the bog gets further away from the coast? 

As the bog gets further and further away from shore 
there are increased expenses of getting it there. 

5167. Therefore they may be driven on the fisheries? 
—They are not as enterprising as the men in other 
places. There, is a great dift'erenoe in their character. 
They are not at all as pushful. They don’t keep their 
houses or anything else like they do in other con- 
gested districts. They have not got the same ambition, 

5163. You said there was still a necessity for nursing 
using nursing as a convenient word, but I understood, 
you to say yesterday to Mr. Sutherland as regards 
Donegal you thought that there was very little de- 
velopment to be expected up in Donegal, that, speak- 
ing generally, Donegal was being worked to its utmost 
capacity at present ? — We are increasing the number 
of boats year by year, and how far it will be safe to. 
go on doing so I cannot say. We may come to a 
limit, but on account of the movements of the fish 
we may have new chances given to us. That I may- 
well expect. 

5169. That would be only for deep sea fisheries, 
because when you said there was not much room for 
further development that was in connection with the 
autumn herring fishery being in the bays where only 
small boats could fish, and where there were at pre- 
sent as many small boats engaged as could be profit- 
ably engaged inshore? — If the fishing was to remain, 
exactly as it is, that is so. 

5170. Then you would want a change in the nature 
of the fishing before you could have any further de- 
velopment?— I think so; the business is capable of 
much development still, but not to double it for in- 
stance. 

5171. Does that apply to Inishuwen as well ae to 

other districts? — I think it does apply to Inishowen. 
For instance, the herrings come into Downing's Bay 
in great quantities. They have stuck there now with, 
ups and downs for ten years, but there is no reason 
why they should not go into Lough Swilly, as far as I 
can see. They have gone there in times gone by. If 
an influx of herrings took place for ten years 
into Lough Swilly we would have a new field of 
work opened up, and there are these possi- 
bilities. We cannot put them out of our heads- 
when we think of what developments are pos- 
sible. If the thing was to remain exactly as it is 

we would know where we are, but it is perfectly certain 
that things are not going to remain as they are. 
There will be changes. Any day there may he great 
developments taking place at Killybegs. Killybegs- 
this year is looking up. The fishing there for the 
last twoi or three years seems to be improving- The- 
herrings are coming back. 

5172. Now that you have so far as the present is 
concerned developed Donegal so far as may be, is it 
necessary to keep on this large establishment for 
instruction and so on, in the nature of ’ nursing; 
could you not stop the nursing in Donegal?— You 
would go back immediately to where you started, in 1 
some districts. 

5173. Because the necessary habits are not yet en- 
grained ? — The men are not yet capable of looking afi 0r 
the boats and working them, or ,-.t least a large number 
of them are not. 

5174. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you not J-®" 
ducing the number of instructors on that coast?— we 
have reduced them very greatly. 

5175. Don’t you constantly urge the crews to get on- 
without instruction as soon as it is safe for them to 1 
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„ ... bT themselves 1 — We make them pay tot 6187. Sir Antony MxcDonhbll.- Is that due to any M 5> i 9M , 
BP 10 . . t-iagy have to pay a share of their way to the fact that you have not- got piers adequate __ 

th rning s for it’; and that makes them anxious to for the accommodation of the 40 ton boats?— No; it Rev ^'lliaro 
eaining instructor as soon as they can. is entirely duo to the cost, unless the men were satisfied Spotawood 

ge si76 Arising out of Mr. Bryce’s question, would to wander and knock out two or three season s fishing Green, 
vou consider that the men who are in the existing fleet during the year they could not pay for a boat that wontf 
L i, r2e boats within a few years will be able to get cost £600, and her nets. The total expenses might 


;? 2j St, 'Shim a few years will to able to get cost 5600. and her nets. The total exposes might 
i think in a Tory short ttoa mn up to seven or eight hundred pound. They must 


SlfVoi“iSuli he aBle to get on without instrnc- go into soeh a capital expenditure ii there is some 
hau 0 chance of paying. , . , . 

tor 6 S m while it would not he judicious to create a 5189. The CauBMAN.-Am I right in thinking that 
flettof boats without seeing what the boats are going this is the problem at the present moment if you 
i be employed at, don’t you think that if you had build large vessels, these 50 tons boats, and if the 
large bo^ts in greater number at the Donegal coast People continue their present methods of fishing, you 
ind crews capable of managing them, they could pald f ° r ^wv *** ^ 5 ? -T hat . 18 n,»u 

have be™ employed for the ljt few seasons with 5190 Whereas until to .do (get big boats they 
na r ,1 („i f nv ... 2 a oroat cannot go out far to sea ? — That is tne fact. 

fhlt the su^e/ fishery was capable of working any experience of a great number of years, and with the 


during other times of the year, it seems to me they 
could not support these boats ; the boats could not 
possibly pay, it would be too short a season. 

5178. It would not be wise to put so much capital 


doubtedly, is for (the m 
and we find that they c 


l to be creeping up gradually, 
n do better with larger boats. 


capital w. began sdth sm«U We; we have b™ 


Sng, unless the men are prepared to rn, the boat. ““ 

and gear throughout the rw.t of the yearl-Oertmuly, s : r MmTT ._ Toa have nothing over 

and that u the misfortune about all large boat brni- tons!— We have nothing on the share system 

ness, tliat the men think they can get the larger boats J thilt ton , B pleatJ loan, being 

and support themselves, and pay their kabil.ties out } OI bo>te [ el than dhat 

si one fishing ; that is an impossibility s it was the • 6m Ml . SoTBIM ,Mn.— Is there any ehonco of the 


cause of the destruction of the Hand*, wtochwas t fishermen aoenmulating capital of their own 

at one time . splendid fleet of boats. The Manx fistong £ m b them k “ with the progress in 
wsnt down ; it was entosly owing to one fishing having of them h.V. Some of them are 

failed and the one that remained was not sufficient savin | money 

to support a large fleet. One fishing of a couple of gl9 \ Take - for inst ance, any of those to whom yon 
months that might be very goad is not suffioient to keep b m>4() j baTO tb b.en in a position at the 

a lstge beat going with all these expenses, it must be md fto pel . i<k J 0 , te ^ , £ b w „ d i„ g „ 

,, ya , c , . , boat of their own without another advance? — I know 

5179. When you say the Donegal fishing has ap- o£ a few caseS; but j know there aro cases where 
parentiy almost reached its development, perhaps furtber loans have been carrie d out, where the men 
what you exactly mean to convey is, that it has received havQ a ired also a sufficient amount of capital 

almost that amount of dev elopment tliat it requires themselves to buy boats without applying for a 


from, the care of the Board ? — I think so, to make it 
go ahead. 


fisheries loan. 

5195. And I suppose you admit that would be the 


5180. But you don’t think it has yet reached the only justification for making a loan, as a mere tem- 
limit of its natural development? — I think not; the porary expedient to enable a man to start with the 


, - .sent in the autumn are in bays and in, accumulation of capital, and ultimately to acquire a 

limited areas where a certain number of boats can fish, boat Q { b j s own ? — jf he is satisfied to pay for the 
and if a much larger number of boats than that went capital, and wishes to get a loan instead of using his 
to fish there would be a danger of collisions and smash- own ca pital, I see no objection to his getting a loan, 
ing each other, and all that kind of thing. So you are and ^ g 0 on borrowing and paying if he finds that 
brought to a limit there. Then there is the other su its him better. 


fishing in the open sea where any number of boats can 51 g 6 Tbell you contemplate the loan system being 
take part, and that fishing is capable of much larger permanent? — It has been going on for 100 years with 
development. one short period of intermission. 

5181. Mr. Bkyce.— But only if the boats are pre- 5197. For getting boats?— For getting boats, 

pared to go to other places in the off season? — Yes. 5198. Directly as you ^are getting themj— Yes.^ In 


xi- —xi,- i _ t., our office we have records going back to 1870. Since 
“ Suppose you «“■«* the Insp.ctes of Fisheries w.m established we have 

them to do, then that fishing is not capable of further , • A, • , 


mem to ao, tnen tnat iismng is not capaoie or runner , • * • v 

development !— -That is purdy « human flhestion. Sir Amoni M*cDo»mm..-Amming that we 

There- are plenty of things tor the te g ^ had a special body of fishermen with boats of thirty 

S° tyo'^xL 1 " S ” “ P n ^ *«• »»4 Irtget enabling them to get well out to sea, 
Islands, like the County Itown men or the Arklmv men, & pior | .long the northern and western oo.sto 
they can do that, mid they might tong b.A their J lolts * f fti , t d or will it be necessary 

MM as some of theArklow men did this year. If in0 „„ a,, p i e r ancommiatien !-The piers am 
after fishing m the Wert they went to Ardgla.s, and “ , P h th . distribution of fish 

z d iS be c s? £%^o a, oto,rfis'i,tg , s , ' I « tCU”:? “*• a,- not * pl *“ 

the year. Tti skilpe. ef an Arklfw boat told me 'felf ^ A yen had 

that in one year he has made eleven hnndred pounds. boatj> of ^ ^ „ ald it bs , nec eiary to expend a 

5183. Most Rev. Dr. (TDonnelt,. — W ould not it be a considerable amount of money in building pier and 
reasonable expectation, if off Donegal they fished in harbour accommodation for these boats in order to 
a larger boat with success ten miles north of Tory one enable people to prosecute fisheries successfully? — 
season, that the crew would be willing to go the next Yes, considerable expenditure is desirable, but fishiug 
season to the Shetland Islands? — Probably they would. can develop further under present circumstances. The 

5184. It would not be much more of a journey than difficulties are not insuperable. Of course, to give it 


come round to fish in Downing’s impetus, to make it go ahead, it would requin 


Bay? — Not as dangerous ° good expenditure on piers and harbours. The reason 

Veiy tow oil the West coaht, W a*Sx 5 ti~“.y no sh«. be. ws, ov» 

5186. Of course the Arklow and East coast boats are thirty tons ; but you have made loans for larger boats ? 
an good? — Yes, these men have the larger boats — — Yes. 

45 or 50 ton boats — but the boats we are using now on 5202. What has been done with these larger boats, 
the Donegal coast are from 15 to 30 tons. where are they ? — All around the coast. 
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5203. I am talking of the Congested Districts? — 
There are some boats in Aran that are full size boats 
— forty -five ton boats. 

5204. How do these boats make ends meet? — By 
fishing for mackerel at one time of the year, trawling 
in Galway Bay another time of the year, and fishing 
for herrings at another season. They happen to have, 
on account of the favourable position of Aran Island, 
other opportunities of making a living, and some of 
these boats have been bought without assistance. 

5206. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What piers and har- 
bours do they use ? — They anchor in Killeany Bay, in 
the Aran Island. They do not use any pier at all. 
They fish in Galway Bay, and put all on board a hulk 
in the spring mackerel fishing. The hulk is there. 
They go alongside and put their fish on the hulk. 
The steamer from Galway comis alongside the hulk 
and takes the fish away to Galway. 

5206. Mr. Bryce. — But they have to get shelter in 
this place ? They can lie up there very well. Piers are 
necessary sometimes to give shelter, and sometimes to 
give facilities for landing? — They go behind the big 
pier, and undoubtedly the facilities would be much 
greater if the pier were bigger. There has been one 
disaster in the Aran Island in which several of these 
large boats were wrecked. They were anchored ait 
Killeany Bay when a north-east gale came on. Five 
went in one night. Three were totally lost, and good 
fishermen were drowned. Some of these boats were 
forty-five ton boats. 

5207. Mr. Kavanagh. — You heard Mr. Doran’s evi- 
dence? — One day’s evidence. 

5208. Are you as hopeful as he was about developing 
the fishing ? — I did not hear what he said. 

5209. He said undoubtedly the fishery could be so 
developed as to become of great importance on the 
West coast? — It can, in certain districts. 

6210. Well, taking Donegal, for instance? — I think 
•the condition of the people of the Rosses and around 
Downing’s Bay, in that district, is that they are 
extremely comfortably off now, and more has been 
done for them by the fisheries than anything that could 
be done by doubling the holdings or anything of that 
sort. 

5211. Or by migration? — Certainly. In fact it 

would be a great misfortune to some* of these men if 
you migrated them from Burtonport and put them 
inland, where they might have perhaps a fifty-acre 
farm, and they would be better off on the sea coast 
with two acres. 

5212. The Chairman. — Did you hear Father 
O’Hara’s evidence? — Yes, some of it. 

5213. He gave us some information about the maimer 
in which the income of the Congested Districts Board 
had been spent in the last few years, and I under- 
stood tha,t in the current estimates for this year 
an addition of £5,000 had been made under the 
head of fisheries. If I am correct in that sum, 
to what particular object has the increase been 
devoted? — It was in the provision of large boats. 
There were six new boats to be paid for, and 
other boats had been ordered, but this is not the com- 
plete account of fishery expenditure, because the money 
comes back in the repurchase of boats. 

I 52 1 4 j on * y want know in what way you had 

increase under the heading of fisheries? 

Mr. Mitchell tells me there is a very small increase, 
lhe net expenditure given in the table in Memoran- 
dum B for 1892 was £1,100* It rose in the vears 

£2 9 00 9 0 9 " 19 F° t ?h £: i 4 ’ ( + 0 fl and ii! has gcme down now to 
5Sf°: • F ?* last five yeare it has been dropping, 
“ p “ iitale » ~ 

T ^. r ' BaY CE.— -We have had information, but 

T t 1 h ! nk , we kaV6 had , xt from y° u definitely, and 

I would like to ask you, do you think very much can 
he done for the southern littoral of Galway by the 
development of fishing, and suppose very much can 
wT, Way development of fishing there, 
t hlnk the P e „°P le capable of taking advantage 
f 5 * 2 , 7 * thlnk t he P^P 1 ® a*e capabll. 

f 217 ' D ? think very much is to be hoped for in 
in w, °r deveI °P me "£ of £sh ing ; do you think that 
of !s°bt^° n T n + emara ^l re , can be much development 
+bi«vJ e 8? ~u j a dlfficult question to answer, for 
this reason— it depends on the fluctuations which I 
have referred to, and which are shown by the dia- 


gram, and tilings off that coast are not so bright „ 
as they were when we began in 1890. If we 
to that time I would say there was a bright 
If the mackerel fishing were as good now as* thfrn°T 
would say there was every possible prospect" of 
benefiting and raising the condition of a, 
people by the fisheries, but at the preset 
moment I think it is not very hopeful here on ar 
count of the great drop that has taken place in tbe 
spring mackerel fishing, and on account of the 
present demand in America being bad. It would be a 
great deal pleasanter for me to answer you by savins 
there was a great prospect of the development of 
fisheries which would improve the condition of these 
people. I would like very much to be able to say that 
there was such a prospect, but at the present moment 
all I can say is that I think that the fishing could he 
developed, and I think crews will be got gradually to 
take to it there by close attention. We have been 
unfortunate in the crews we have got. They have left 
us over and over again. 

5218. Mr. Sutherland.— You said you did not hear 
Mr. Doran's evidence ? — I did not. 

5219. He divided that part to which Mr. Bryce 
refers into three classes — A, B, and G. With one he 
advocated enlargement of their present holdings • 
with another the migration of the people ; and 
in the other that there should be a develop- 
ment of the fisheries. It is of great impor- 
tance to us to have the opinion of an ex- 
pert upon the probability of the success of those 
who are to remain as poor fishermen, and I notice 
in your memorandum you are cautions about it. 
You ask the question yourself is the fishery safe. 
The fishing is now flourishing, but is it safe? 
You see the success of the problem of leaving these 
people is entirely dependent on fishing, which is not 
yet developed, in the expectation that they can be de- 
veloped ? — I say it is a great difficulty, and that it is 
the greatest difficulty we have to face. In South 
Connemara we have been working at it for fifteen 
years, and we have not yet got a satisfactory crew out 
of those two parishes. We have got to work at Round- 
stone, and it has been taken up fairly well, and many 
have been successful, but we have had a few terrible 
drawbacks. We have had boats that were working 
there, and had to be taken up from the people alto- 
gether ; and in face of all those circumstances, and 
the fact that out of the parishes of Rossmuck and 
Carraroe we have not yet succeeded in getting a 
satisfactory crew to fish, though they are immediately 
facing the Islands of Aran, I find it extremely diffi- 
cult to say that we are hopeful that fisheries will raise 
their general condition in the near future. 

5220. It would be a serious responsibility, would 
not it, to leave the people there entirely dependent 
upon fisheries, considering the fluctuations to which 
tne fisheries are subject? — That is so. 

5221. Because, if a bad year or a series of bad 
years come, you would have the population cut away 
from the soil, and the fishery to which they had 
been driven would have proved a failure? — I think 
everything ought to be done to give these people 
holdings as good as can reasonably be given. 

5222. Mr. Bryce. — But Mr. Doran told us they 
would not migrate, and there is no possibility of 
giving them holdings where they are, because the 
whole ground is nothing but granite slabs ?— There has 
been a great deal done in the way of starting indus- 
tries — lacemaking, and things of that sort — and they 
have earned a great deal of money by the lace-making 
find other industries there. Besides the turf business 
there is the kelp burning, but they are not very suc- 
cessful — those particular parishes I am speaking of 
are not very successful in the kelp business. They 
are not at all as successful as the more western ones, 
in Gama and Roundstone. 

5223. Sir John Colomb. — Taking the coast popula- 
tion of South Connemara, can you compare them in 
maritime instinct and capability with the people of 
Aran ? — No. 

5224. Therefore, you have first to bring them up to 
that level — the process is to make them capable?— It 
is. 

5225. That being so, is it not your opinion, and to 
your knowledge, a very long process ? — It is very long 
in that particular instance, because you have to teach 
them so much. 
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5226. It is not a matter of a year or ten years ; it 
is really a matter covering at least a couple of 
Generations to get a real maritime spirit?— Yes. 

6 5227. And to teach them to rely upon the sea, and 
make the best of it ?— They are not bad sailors, as far 
as hooker sailing is concerned. They have got that 
much to their credit, but their ideas of keeping their 
gear, boats, and houses, and everything else, are very 
unsatisfactory f and they have not got the same pride, 
as it were, in keeping up things bright and efficient, 
as you have in Donegal. Take the Rosses, and com- 
pare them with South Connemara. It is about the 
greatest contrast you can imagine. The people were 
probably as poor in the one place as in the other. I 
do not know that they were not ; but I know that 
they undoubtedly present a very different appearance. 
Their homes, their boats, and everything else are 
wholly different in one set of men as compared with 
the others. You have got to teach them not only to 
be sailors and fishermen, but you have to raise their 
whole line of life, and put some ambition into them. 
Yet they are very happy, and enjoy life in their own 
way, and they get along some w,ay or another, and 
occasionally get relief. For fifteen years we have been 
trying to start these people with fishing boats with very 
poor success, and we have done more for them than 
for anybody else. We have put boats there at their 
disposal, with instructors to teach them, and put 
no responsibility on them at all, except to go out 
fishing and see what tire thing is like, and take what- 
ever earnings there may be, and even in that way 
we have found it difficult to keep the crews together. 

5228. But taking the conditions as they are, what- 
ever is done, complete success must be more or less 
remote ? — It must be remote in that way. 

The Chairman. — I am afraid we must adjourn now 


and ask you to come back again on some other day for 
an hour or two. But I think Sir Antony MacDonnell 
wishes to put a further question. 

5229. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I merely wish to 
make clear what I want. The Board have selected 
certain posts — I have a list of them here — with which 
you are quite familiar ; Malin Head, Cleggan, Clifden, 
and so on — they have selected places all round the 
coast line on which they have concentrated the 
fisheries, and which they have made headquarters of 
the fishing industry. That selection of points 
was quite in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the 1837 Commission, to which I have 
already alluded, namely, that facilities should be pro- 
vided in those places most conveniently situated as 
regards the fisheries and as regards the aptitude of 
people engaging in fisheries. Now, what I want is 
that you would pass under review the whole of the 
posts which the Board have selected along that coast. 
You could consider whether those posts, in view of the 
experience you have had, have been conveniently se- 
lected, whether any of them should be abandoned in 
favour of any other new posts or whether any other 
new posts should be added to the list. You could 
also consider whether in each of those posts there are 
adequate facilities for the boats such as we have been 
dealing with, whether the facilities are such as would 
be required in case of further development. If they 
are not adequate, what would be 'your recommenda- 
tions in each case for making them adequate? — I will 
endeavour to do that. 

The Chairman. — When you give us that informa- 
tion which Sir Antony has just asked for, you might 
also give us information with regard to the little 
memorandum you referred to about transit facilities, 
and work in the two together. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Oct. 6, 1908 

Rev. William 
Spotswood 
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APPENDIX I. 


Tables put in by Mr. W. L. Micks, in connection with the Evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 

X. statement showing Counties in Ireland and their Population (excluding Towns) according to the 

Census for the last three decades. 



Population (excluding Towns) in 


Name of County. 

1881. | 

1891. 

1901. 


Ulster : — 





Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Donegal, 

Down, ... 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 


206,342 
126,275 
122,830 | 
201,007 
208,775 1 
79,167 1 
126,976 | 

91,697 
180,110 | 

182,551 J 
107,710 
105,681 
180,844 | 
183,664 
68,600 
109,168 
76,358 
153,686 

153.545 
93,037 
91,623 

168,993 

157,430 

60,018 

94,862 

64,953 

182.546 


Total, ... 

1,343,179 | 

1,168,162 

1,017,007 


Munster : — 





Clare, ... 

Cork, 

Kerry, .. 
Limeriok, 
Tipperary, N.R., . 
Tipperary, S.R., . 
Waterford, 


135,150 

369,391 

184,478 

139,521 

78,259 

85,430 

80,927 

114,928 

321,024 

160,742 

119,684 

64,554 

72,776 

69,394 

101,300 

281,647 

146.598 

108.599 
65,926 
66,127 
53,985 


Total, ... 

1,068,156 

923,102 

809,182 


Leinster : - 





Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King's Co„ 

Longford, 

Meath, 
Queen’s Co., 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


38,529 

69,317 

64,443 

84,597 

62,799 

56,629 

50,852 

79,188 

65,839 

63,939 

97,200 

57,831 

38,425 

66,676 

58,878 

78,955 

56,728 

46,986 

44,649 

69,066 

58,423 

56,546 

86,810 

50,159 

27,516 

64,698 

58,228 

66,710 

49,108 

41,303 

88,101 

59,717 

52,053 

60,512 

79,453 

45,168 


Total, ... 

791,163 

1 701,800 

627,562 


Connaught : — 


1 



Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, 
Sligo, ... 


215,983 

90,372 

231,128 

122,749 

100,770 

191,673 
78,618 
! 206,560 

105,207 
87,789 

168,766 
1 69,343 

187,184 
97,423 
73,213 


Total, ... 

761,002 

669,797 

595,929 


Total Ireland, 

3,963,500 

3,462,861 

3,049,680 



A 
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II.— Statement showing Towns in Ireland and their Population according to the Census of the last 
three decades. 


No. of Towns in 1881, ... 113 

„ „ 1891, ... 118 

„ „ 1906, ... 124 



Population in 



Name of City or Town. 




Observations. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 





Co. Carlow : — 
Carlow, ... 
Bagenalstown, 
Tullow, ... 

7,185 

2,141 

6,619 

1,920 

6,513 

1,882 

1,837 

Prior to 1898 partly in Queen’s Co. 
Constituted in 1902. 

Do. Dublin : — 

Dublin, ... 

Rathminea and R athgar, 

Pembroke, 

Kingstown, 

Blackrock, 

Drumconclra, Clonliffe and Glasnevin, 
Kilmainham (New), 

Clontarf, 

Dalkey, 

Killiney and Ballybraok, ... 
Balbriggan, 

249,602 

24,370 

28,222 

18,586 

8,902 

4,878 

6,391 

4,210 

3,234 

2,607 

2,443 

245,002 

27,796 

24,269 

17,352 

8,401 

7,624 

6,519 

5,104 

3,197 

2,649 

2,273 

290,638 

32,602 

25,799 

17,377 

8,719 

3,398 

2,744 

2,236 

j> These towns were added to Dublin in 1900. 

Co. Kildare : — 
Naas, 

Athy, _ ... 
Newbridge, 

3,808 

4,181 

3,372 

3,735 | 
4,886 : 
3,207 

3,836 

8,599 

2,903 


Co. Kilkenny : — 
Kilkenny, 
Callan, ... 

12,299 

2,340 

11,048 [ 
1,973 j 

10,609 

1,840 


King’s Co. : — 
Tullamore, 
Birr, 

Edenderry, 

5,098 

4,955 

4,522 j 
4,813 | 

4,639 

4,488 

2,002 

Known as Parsonstowu formerly. 
Constituted in 1902. 

Co. Longford : — 

Longford,- ... 

Granard, ... ... ... 

4,380 

3,827 i 
1,834 

1 3,747 

1,622 

Constituted in 1885. 

Co. Louth : — 

Dundalk, 

Drogheda, ... 

11,813 

12,297 

2,622 

12,449 

11,873 

2,067 

13,076 

12,760 

1,883 

Formerly in the geographical Counties of Louth 
and Meath, but the population in each decade 
is in Co. Louth exclusively. 

Co. Meath : — 

Navan, ... 

Kells, 

Trim, ... 

3,873 

2,822 

1,586 

3,968 

2,427 

1,531 

3,889 

2,428 

1,613 


Queen's Co. : — 
Maryborough, 
Mountmelliek, ... 

2,872 

8,126 

2,809 

2,623 

2,957 

2,407 


Co. Westmeath : — 
Athlone, 
Mullingar, 

6,755 

4,787 

6,742 

5,323 

6,617 

4,600 

Prior to 1898 partly in Co. Roscommon 

Co. Wexford : — 

Wexford, 

New Robs, 

Enniseorthy, 

Gorey, ... 

12,163 

6,670 

5,666 

2,450 

11,645 

5,847 

5,648 

2,213 

11,168 

5,847 

5,468 

2,178 


Co. Wicklow : — 





Bray, 

Wicklow, 

6,535 

4,777 

3,391 

6,888 

4,172 

3,273 

7,424 

4,944 

3,288 

Prior to 1898 partly in Co. Dublin. 

Total, 

491,509 

489,462 

525,267 
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Name of City 

1 

Population in 



1881. 

1891. | 

1901. ^ 


PROVINCE OF 
Co. CtiARR : — 

MUNSTER. 





Fnuis, ... .. 

Kilrush, 

Kilkee, 

E E 

6,307 

5,460 

4,095 

5,093 
4,179 i 
1,762 

Constituted in 1885. 
Do. 1897- 

Co. Cork: — 






Cork, ... 

Queenstown, 

Fermoy, 

Voughal, 

Mallow, 

• Kinsale, 
Midleton, 
Skibbereen, 
Bantry, 
Clonakilty, 
Maoroom, 
Bandon, 


80,124 

9,755 

6,454 

5,396 

4,439 

6,386 

3,358 

3,631 

3,676 

3,997 

75,346 

9,082 

6,469 

4,317 

4,366 

4,605 

3,246 

3,269 

3,221 

3,488 

76,122 
7,909 
6,126 
5,393 
4,542 
4,250 
3,861 
3,208 
3,109 1 
3 098 
8,016 
2,830 

Constituted in 189 b. 
Do. 1897 

Co. Kerry : — 






Tralee, ... 
Killamey, 
Listowel, 

v. E E 

9,910 

6,651 

9,318 

5,510 

3,666 

9,867 

5,656 

3,605 

Constituted in 1882. 

Co. Limerick: — 






Limerick, 

Newcastle, 

Rathkeale, 

:: E E 

38,562 

2,649 

37,155 

2,073 

38,151 

2,599 

1,749 

Constituted in 1899. 

Co. Tipperary (North Riding) : — 





Nenagh, 

Thurles, 

Templemore, 

::: ::: :: 

5,422 

4,850 

2,800 

4,722 

,<1,511 

2,433 

4,704 

4,411 

2,774 

1 

Co. Tipperary (South Riding) : — 

Clonmel, ... •• 

Tipperary, 

Carrick-on-Suir, ... 

Cashel, ... ••• •• 

Fethard, 

9,325 

7,274 

6,583 

3,961 

1,926 

8,480 

6,391 

5,608 

3,216 

1,607 

10,167 

6,281 

5,406 

2,938 

1,498 

1 

1 

! Prior to 1898 partly in Co. Waterford. 
Do. do. do. 

Co. Waterford : — 






Waterford, 

Dungarvan, 

Lismore, 

;;; ;;; ; 

22,457 

6,306 

1,860 

20,852 

5,268 

1,632 

26,769 

4,850 

1,583 



Total, 

. 262,959 

249,300 

267,006 
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Name of City or Town. 

Population in 

1881. i 1891. ! 

1 

1901. j 

Observations. 

PUOVINCE OF ULSTER. 



I 


Co. Antrim : — 






208,122 

255,950 

349,180 

Prior to 1898 partly in Co. Down. 


10,755 

12,250 

11,461 

Do. do. do. 


8,883 

8,655 

10,886 



4,716 

4,217 

6,670 


Carrickfergus, 

4,792 










— 


2,601 

Constituted in 1904. 


— 

1,655 

1,941 

Do. 1892. 

Antrim, 

1,647 

1,885 



Co. Armagh : — 






10,135 

11,429 

11,782 



7,850 




Armagh, 

10,070 

7,438 

7,588 







'1 anderagee, 

1,592 

1,444 



Co. Cavan 






3,050 

2,968 

2,822 


Belturbet, 

1,807 

1,675 

1,587 


Cootehill, 

1,789 

1,693 

1,509 


Co. Donegal : — 





Letterkenuy, 

2,188 

2,320 

2,370 


Ballyshannon, 

2,840 

2,471 

2,859 


Co. Down : — 





Newry, 

14,808 

12,961 

12,405 

Prior to 1898 partly in Co. Armagh. 

Newtownards, 

8,676 

9,197 

9,110 


Bangor, 

3,006 

3,834 

5,903 


Banbridge, 

5,609 

4,901 

5,006 


Holywood, 

3,293 

3,389 

3,840 


Downpatrick, 

3,419 

3,132 

2,993 




2,359 

2,307 


Donaghadee, 

— 

— 

2,166 

Constituted in 1904. 

Warrenpoint, 

— 

1,970 

1,817 


Newcastle, 



1,713 


Gilford, 

1,324 

1,276 

1,199 


Co. Fermanagh: — 





Enniskillen, ... ... 

5,712 

5,570 

6,412 


Co. Londonderry : — 



' 


Londonderry, 

29,162 

33,200 

39,892 


Coleraine, 

5,899 

6,845 

6,958 


Limavady, ... ... ... 

2,954 

2,796 

2,692 


Co. Monaghan : — 





Monaghan, 

3,369 

2,938 




2,216 

2,082 



Carrickmacross, ... 

2,002 

1,779 



Castleblayney, ... 

1,810 

1,721 



Ballybay, 

1,654 

1,378 

1,208 


Co. Tyrone: — 





Strabane, 

4,196 

5,018 

5,033 


Omagh, 

4,126 

4,039 



Dungannon, 

4,084 

3,812 



Cookstown. 

3,870 

3,841 



Aughnacloy, 

1,333 

1,110 

974 


Total, 

399,896 

451,652 

565,819 

1 
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1 

Population. 

Observations. 


1881. j 

1891. | 

1901. 

j 

PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT, j 

1 




Co. Galway 

1 




Galway, 

10,471 

13,800 

13,426 


Balliuasloe, 

4,772 

4,642 

4,904 

Prior to 1898 partly in Co. Roscommon. 

Tuam, 

3,567 

3,012 

2,896 


Loughrea, ... 

3,159 J 

2,815 

2,557 


Co. Mayo : — 




Ballina, 

5,760 

4,846 

4,505 


Westport, ... ••• J 

4,469 

4,070 

3,892 | 


Castlebar, ... ••• 

3,855 

3,558 

3,585 

1 

Co. Roscommon: — 





Boyle, 

2,994 

2,464 

2,477 


Roscommou, 

2,117 1 

1,994 

1,891 


Co. Suoo : — 





Sligo, 

i 10,808 

10,274 

10,870 


Total, 

56,972 

51,475 

61,003 




SUMMARY. 



Leinster, 

491,509 

489,462 

525,267 


Munster, ... 

262,959 

249,300 

267,006 


Ulster, 

399,896 

451,652 

565,819 


Connaught, 

56,972 

51,475 

51,003 

j 

Total, 

1,211,336 

, a* 1,241,889 

1,409,096 


! 

1 
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Memoranda and Tables put in by Mr. F. W. D. Mitchell in connection with 
the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 


Memorandum A.— Relations of the Congested Districts Board with the Irish Land Commission. 


PERIOD 1891-93. 

The relations of the Congested Districts Board with the Irish Land Commission were at first 
by the Act of 1891, confined to four matters : — 

1. Clerical Stall. 

2. Agricultural business. 

3. Amalgamation of holdings. 

4. The holding of land, securities, &c. 

Clerical staff. (1.) The Staff of the Board’s Office was originally drafted from that of the Land Commission, 

and the permanent members of the Staff will be pensioned as officers of the Land Commission, 
that being a permanent Department, while the Board is temporary. Questions having arisen as 
to the Board’s power to appoint officers under the Act of 1891, that power was given by the 
Congested Districts Board Act of 1894, Section 3. 

Agriculture. (2. ) Mr. Wrench, having been appointed to the Board to represent agriculture and forestry, 

had the direction of this part of the business, subject to the Board’s sanction in all important 
matters, until he became an Estates Commissioner in 1903. Mr. Thomas Porter acted as 
Superintendent of agricultural operations during this period, assisted by Mr. Walter Pigot, 
a First-Class Clerk on the Land Commission Staff. The Board also paid the salaries of three 
clerks, and further assistance was provided by the Land Commission, without any charge 
to the Board, until June, 1898, when Mr. Pigot was transferred to the Board’s Office with 
his Staff, and the salaries were in future paid by the Board. In 1899 Mr. Porter became 
an officer of the Department of Agriculture. As he continued to superintend the Board’s agri- 
cultural work, it was ai-ranged that from 1st April, 1902, half of his salary and subsistence (that 
is half of £950 per anmun) should be paid by the Board. 

Amalgamation of (3.) The provisions of the Act of 1891 in regard to the amalgamation of holdings by the 

Congested Districts Board, with the assistance of the Land Commission, were not put into 
practice. N o provision was made for the Board to purchase estates, and their interference with 
tenants on the estates of other owners for the purpose of arranging enlargements of holdings was 
apparently unworkable, and no steps were taken to put this part of the Act into operation. 

Trustees. (4.) The Congested Districts Board Act, 1893, relieved the Lund Commission of the duty of 

acting as Trustees for the Board, by enabling the Board to hold land through Trustees, and this 
change took effect in time for the Board’s first estate, the Ffrench, to be vested in two members 
of the Board as Trustees. 

The ELnockboy plantation bad, however, been previously held for the Board by the Land - 
Commission, as well as some Stock belonging to the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund and the 
Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund. 


PURCHASE OF LAND, 1893-9G. 

When the Board, after negotiating with the owner, proposed to purchase the Ffrench Estate in 
1893, the Land Commission at first refused to consent or to provide the money, as it appeared to 
them that the Board were exceeding their powers, but subsequently they assented, and the estate 
was bought. 

This transaction closes the earliest stage of the Board’s relations with the Land Commission. 

Ihe position from that time until 1896 was that the Board, being able to purchase estates out 
of their own funds, had to sell them to the tenants through the Land Commission as other land- 
owners did, with the exception that the Congested Districts Board Act of 1 894 empowered the Board 
to give a guarantee to the Land Commission in lieu of the retention of a guarantee deposit, when 
an advance was made to a tenant for the purchase of his holding, or to give a guarantee which 
would prevent the tenant’s annuity in any case exceeding 4 per cent, per annum, as it might do 
under Section 8, of the Act of 1891. To effect this latter purpose the Board had to guarantee 
the payment of the tenant’s instalments. 

The holdings on the Ffrench Estate were re-sold to the tenants in 1894-95 for £9,268 
Guaranteed Land Stock, which was sold by the Board for £10,249 cash, leaving a small profit on 
the whole transaction. 

The Land Commission retained £1,917 out of the selling price of the estate as a guarantee 
deposit on certain of the holdings, which were not, in their opinion, sufficient security for the 
advances. When the Act of 1896 permitted the Land Commissioners to refund guarantee 
deposits in cases where they thought fit, the Board obtained payment of this £1,917, and the 
account was closed. 
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rpL. -Roard’s next purchases, by means of their own funds, were the Clare Island and Leonard ciare Island, 
states in 1895 and 1896, costing, with improvement outlay, £10,547 and £9,567 respectively. 

AotVipse were very poor estates, and the Board wished to recover as much of their capital as 
risible while charging the tenants moderate annuities, it was decided to sell the holdings, not 
thrmiffh the Land Commission or under the Purchase Acts, but under special agreements bmdmg 
the tenants to pay the Board 3£ per cent, for 684 years on the prices fixed by the Board. TJnder 
£ settlement, the annuities on the Clare Islanl Estate were £325 a year in place of the former 
Si of £495. For further particulars see 10th Report, page 21. Five years afterwards 3* 
per cent, was adopted by Parliament as the annuity payable m all sales under the Irish Land 
Act, 1903. 


PURCHASE AND RE-SALE, 1896-1903. 


T„ 1896 another great Land Act was passed, and for the first time funds .were to be advanced K«-.ai.of »»«.. 
to the Board to enible them to purchase estates, bat there was one restriction on the power 
of risale— viz., that the Land Commission were not io make an advance to enable tlie tenant of 
? ^holding," valued at less than *10 a year, to purchase his holding, although the 
.Commission might make advances for small holdings belonging to any other owner of land. 

The Board would consequently have to sell these “small holdings m the same way as they 
id t i ie Glare Island holdings, but before any such case occurred this restriction was removed by 
S <£2S SriA Board Act, 1899, winch also enabled the Board to obtarn advances for 
clearineoff charges on the estates by means of advances of Stock. In th« period^ 
with the Land Act of 1896 and continuing until 1903, the Board bought 43 estates by means 
If advanced 1 of Guaranteed Land Stock from the Land Commission, including cases in 
lich the estates were purchased from the Land Judges’ Court. The total amount advanced to 
thi Board fortiiese purchases was £451,227, or, including advances for the redemption of charges 
on the lands, £502,797. The Board also bought two small properties (Herbert and Joule) out of 
then 1 own funds. 


SPORTING RIGHTS. 

T„ Tune 1900 the Congested District Board, having in view the letting of the sporting rights Sporting rights, 
on toemion ^fte for the sole benefit of the tenants, decided to reserve these rights when 
“llS toe holdings to the tenants. The Board were of opinion that these rights I were a vatoahl. 

Sse^if reserved over the entire estate, but that if each tenant were toe owner of toe sporting “ 
holtoM it would in practice he impossible to induce many of them to combine and let the 

todimSetoately su.ro, rnding it, for *2,100, and the sporting rights, whioh are the property of 

been allotted, objected on general grounds to toe Board retaining toe sporting ng I iv en ing 
<h Whlftoe opinion of Mr. Commissioner O’Brien was published in toe newspaper, meet^s 

s- -•* 

W ThflLSStsd, on oth July, 1901, thefcUowing draft resolution, proposed by too Chairman 
.at the meeting on the 31st May, 1^01, viz.: ,• ri kte ave or may be expected to 

sales. In a few cases the Vendor retained these rights when selling to the Boaid. 


TURBARY RIGHTS. 

On the Dillon Estate the supply of turbary is bomTwhmlTweie' sitoafed on 

given them under toe Land Act of 1881 have parcelled out the tu f bogs wmen 
about half toe holdings, so as to give all toe 4,200 tenants jtol tortary lor nj»7 7 
In order to effect this distirhution in the most equitable and co stipulation that nine 

tenants have heon given the right to out turf on other the sole 

inches of meidd shall be left when the bog is out away, and toe original tenant cue 
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use of the land. In order to give each tenant a right to get turf as near as possible 
his house, while the supply would last, many tenants have a right to cut turf on certain defin 1 
plots on the holdings of several other tenants, so that they should not have to go to the most diata*'! 
plots until they have exhausted the nearer supplies. On one holding, which contained a verv ]•» * 
extent of hog, as many as seventy-two tenants were given a right to cut turf. Rights of wav t 
give access to the various plots marked on the map, had to be provided and defined. y 10 

A specimen of one of the four different forms of Sale-agreement (containing references to the 
turbary plots as arranged by the Board) in use before the passing of the Laud Act of 1903 j s 
submitted. 

After the passing of that Act it was seen that the form of Sale-agreement issued by the Land 
Commission with their new Rules did not provide a space, as formerly, for particulars of turbarv 
plots, and the Commission were asked to allow the Board to continue their previous practice and 
insert such particulars on the agreement. 

It appeal’s that the necessity of checking and comparing such a large number of agreements at 
the Land Commission, to see that a plot given to tenant A on the holding of tenant B was cor- 
rectly noted on each Sale-agreement, had given much trouble, and had delayed the sanction of a 
large number of sales. The estate was being sold in townlands, and as the turbary allotments 
linked many townlands together by a network of turbary rights, it was seldom possible to dispose 
of an entire towuland without waiting for the lodgment of agreements on many other neighbouring 
townlands. 

Several confei’ences having been held between representatives of the Land Commission and of 
the Board, at which the Under Secretary was present, the conclusions were recorded in the 
following minutes : — 


18tf/i day of January, 1904. 

“A meeting was held this day at the Offices of the Irish Laud Commission, No. 24, TJpper 
Merrion-rireet, Dublin, at which were present the Right Honorable Sir Antony P. MacDonnell 
and Mr. Doran, as representing the Congested Districts Board for Ireland, and Sir John H. 
Franks, c.b., Mr. Henry C. Lynch, and Mr. J. Herbert Shaw, ns representing the Irish Land 
Commission. 

“ The matter for consideration was whether the agreements for sale and consequent Vesting 
Orders of Estates to be sold by the Congested Districts Board to tenant purchasers should 
contain provisions giving to such purchasers specific rights of turbary on, and specific rights 
of way over each others’ holdings. After full discussion, it was agreed that the best course 
for the Congested Districts Board to adopt would be to get each purchaser to sign a preliminary 
agreement where necessary (to be settled by the Congested Districts Board Solicitor and 
Counsel) setting out clearly by reference to maps endorsed or otherwise such rights of way 
and turbary, but that having regard to Section 34 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, such 
rights should not be inserted in the agreements for sale to he lodged with the Land Commis- 
sion nor in the Vesting Orders.” 

The principle was then adopted that the sale agreement should not be used as the instrument 
for conveying rights or easements which had not previously belonged to the tenant ; its sole pur- 
pose should be to sell the holding with whatever rights already attached to it. It followed from 
this decision that the rights of turbary and rights of way which the Board desired to confer on a 
tenant must be the subject of a deed executed before the signature of a sale agreement. The 
Board’s Solicitor and Counsel prepared forms for this purpose, and they are now used for all 
estates where it is necessary to readjust the turbary. The Land Commission consented to accept 
on the old fdrms the agreements of tenants which were linked, by the mention of turbary plots, 
with other agreements already lodged. 

It was not until May, 1904, that the difficulty was finally arranged, and the new turbary deeds 
were supplied for use in the Board’s Office. Rights of way to quarries and gravel-pits are secured 
by deeds of a character similar to the turbary deeds above referred to. 


With regard to the re-sale of estates bought under the Act of 1896, advances to tenants 
amounting in all to £256,475 were made by the Land Commission after inspection of the holdings 
by one of their officers, and that sum was “written off” the Board’s debt for the original advance 
made to enable them to purchase. At the same time the Board had to give guarantees to the 
Land Commission under Section 1 (a) and ( b ) of the Congested Districts Board Act, 1894 (see 
forms of Guarantee submitted). 


INSPECTION OF HOLDINGS. 

i hoo* j-m 6 , Boavd ’ s Land Inspector, drew attention in his report of 1st Marc 

’ e difficulty created by the Land Commission estimating the value of new holding 
on untenanted land on the Board’s estates on the same basis as old holdings on which all improv. 
rnents belong to rhe tenants, while on a new holding they belong to the Board. Attention wa 
also drawn to the fact that after the Board's officers had been dealing with the tenants fc 
perhaps several years, while the estate was being prepared for sale, and had settled everythin 
with them, as to boundaries, improvements, turbary, rent, arrears and terms of re-sale, it woul 
have a very disturbing and injurious effect if a Land Commission Inspector then appeared o 
the scene and opened up the whole question of the value of the holding and the terms which ha 
been agreed upon between the Board and the tenant, terms which had been confirmed by the sal< 
agreement executed by both parties and lodged at the Land Commission. 
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Having these considerations in view, the Board, in December, 1900, applied tp the Land inspection of 
Commission for advances for the purchase by the tenants of their holdings on the Dillon Estate, tfoldmgs. 
at the prices fixed by the Board, and agreed to by the tenants, without an inspection by the 
officers of the Land Commission, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the holding was security 
for the advance. The Board offered to give the Land Commission a guarantee under Section I ot 
the Congested District Board Act, 1894, and, as required by Sub-section 4, they applied to the 
Treasury for their approval, but were informed (7th March, 1901 ), in reply that the Treasury 
would treat such guarantees as advances of Guaranteed Land Stock, so far as the limit of issues 
of Stock in each county was concerned. . ' 

The case came before the Court on 19th March, 1901, and the decision given was that inspection 
would be waived if the Board guaranteed the tenant’s repayments. . . 

The following minute giving the guarantee required by the Land Commission was passed by tne 

Board reference to the Order of the Irish Land Commission, dated the 19th March, 1901, 

rejecting a Guarantee on the sale of the Dillon Estate under the provisions of the Congested 
Districts Board (Ireland) Act, 1894, it is hereby resolved that we, the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland, having obtained the consent of the Treasury for the purpose as required by 
the provisions of the Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Act, 1894, do hereby guarantee that 
we will make good any default by any of the purchasers on the Dillon Estate m payment of 
any instalments of the annuities, including interest, from time to time payable by them under 
the Land Purchase Acts, in respect of the several amounts which have been sanctioned and 
advanced by the Irish Land Commission on account of the purchase-money of their several 
holdings on the said estate to the extent to which it might have been made good if the whole 
advance in each case had been retained as a Guarantee Deposit. And for the purpose of 
more fully assuring to the Irish Land Commission the due observance of the Guarantee so 
riven, vra do hereby charge such portion of the sum of £1,500,000 referred to » t the 35th 
Section of the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, as the Church Surplus Grant, and any 
interest which shall from time to time be payable to us in respect thereof with such sum (or 
sums) as we, the said Board, may from time to time become liable for to the said Irish Land 
Commission on foot of the Guarantee hereby given, and that this Guarantee shall constitute a 
charge upon the said Church Surplus Grant, and all interest payable thereon ; and further, 
that in the event of any sum (or sums) becoming due by the Board to the Irish Land Com- 
mission under the terms of this Guarantee, the Land Commission may deduct the same from 
the interest on the said Church Surplus Grant. 


PURCHASE OF LAND— ACT OF 1903. 

Since 1903, when the Act of that year provided cash advances for the purchase of estates by 
the Board the redemption of all charges being undertaken by the T endor and included m the price, 

5e tord have purchased 103 estates for a total of £ An important -change in rprooj 

dure was made by this Act. Instead of the titles of Vendors being investigated by the Board s 
Solicitor this is now done by the Examiners in the Estates Commission Office (see Buies submitted) 
and whek title is found to be satisfactory the Commissioners make an „£av hatdh 
the Congested Districts Board. The purchase-money does not pass through the Boards hands 
beinff distributed, by the Laud Commission. ... .a s < _i 

The only objection the Board have seen to this arrangement, which reheves thorn of Hie le^l v,.tii, 5 ol 

expenses of investigating titie, is that delay has occurred in the vesting of estates. The annexed 
statsmentshows that up 8 to 31st March title had been investigated by the Oomm.s.onmnm only 
sixteen out of 66 cases in which the “ Originating Bequeste » had been lodged * 

<Wmis«ion in accordance with their Buies. The loss entailed by issuing the new Stock at such 
a heavy discount as 14 per cent, and the difficulty of obtaining priority for the consideration of 
the Board’s cases had much to do with the delays referred to. Since 31st March more rapid 
progress had been made in the vesting of the Board s estates. . B . , d 

1 t” ord „ to obtain advances from the Land Commission under the Act of 1896 the Board had 
to prod«“ at to Commission their agreement with the vendor, but the Board completed the 

S^mSot ££ ISS 

-IXZ2S £25 

- -ms 
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mentioned in the Chief Inspector’s report and the Board’s ruling thereon. The printed form D 
attached meets the usual stipulations. The draft offer is sent to the Secretary, who compares it 
with the Board’s order, <fcc., and sends it for approval to the Chief Land Inspector. When he 
returns it, a formal offer is sent by the Secretary to the owner of the estate or bis agent or 
solicitor. If he sends a general acceptance, but suggest amendments, the papers are referred again 
to the Chief Land Inspector and then to the Board.' When terms are finally agreed upon the 
papers are referred to the Solicitor, who prepares and gets executed a “Preliminary agreement” 
for purchase, and then supplies the Vendor’s Solicitor with the forms required (by Rules attached) 
to be lodged with the Estates Commissioners along with the Originating Request for an advance 
for the purchase. WbeD these documents have been furnished and examined by the Board’s 
Solicitor he prepares a formal Resolution of the Board to purchase the estate at the price and on the 
general terms stated (see Rule 8 of 25th March, 1904), and a Declaration of the Board as required 
by Section 98 of the Act of 1903, that the estate “is fit to he regarded as a separate estate.” 
This declaration enables the owner to claim the “bonus” of 12 per cent, under Section 48. The 
Originating Request and accompanying statements and map are then copied for record in the 
Board s Office, and the originals, with the Resolution and Declaration, are lodged at the Estates 
Commissioners’ Office. The Examiner at that office then communicates with the Vendor’s Solicitor 
and after satisfying himself as to the title, he draws up an agreement between tire Congested 
Districts Board and the Vendor, as required by Section 79 of the Act of 1903. The draft of this 
agreement is referred to the Board's Solicitor for approval, and is generally returned immediately. 
This approval is the only duty required of the Board’s officer’s after the Originating Request has 
been lodged with the Commissioners. Before the estate can be vested in the Board a public 
notice must be issued, by the Estates Commissioners under Section 16 of tire Act, and this, 
notice entails a delay of at least two months. 

From the date fixed in the Board’s offer for the estate and mentioned in the formal agreement 
under Section 79, the Board have to pay the Vendor interest on the purchase-money, usually at 
3J per cent, up to the date when the advance is issued, and when in most cases the Vendor is 
paid the balance due to him after the redemption of charges on tire estate. If, however, the 
Land Commissioners find it impossible to distribute a portion of the purchase-money after 
the issue of the advance, the Congested Districts Board is held to be liable for the interest on 
that sum until it is distributed, although they are paying interest to the Land Commission at 2| 
per cent, on the advance from the date of its issue up to the date on which they cancel the debt 
by re-selling the estate to the tenants. As a set-off against this double payment of interest, the 
Board are entitled to the interest on the investment of the undistributed portion of the purchase- 
money, and the Vendor is required by the agreement to apply to have the money invested when 
requested by the Board. These cases are, however, rare, as the Land Commission is generally 
able to issue the advance and distribute it to the parties entitled on the same day. 

PRICES PAID FOR LAND. 

Respecting the prices paid by this Board for land, see statement E attached. The Board deal! 
with each case on its own merits, and endeavour to obtain land at as low a price as possible. Tlie 
circumstances of estates vary so much as to the size of the holdings, amount of arrears, locality,, 
quality of soil, nature and cost of improvement, works necessary, need of re-arrangement, ifec.,. 
that no fixed scale of prices is at all possible. 

RE-SALE OF ESTATES— ACT OF 19U3. 

With regard to the re-sale of estates through the Land Commission, when the holdings on any 
townland are ready for sale, they are mapped by the Board’s Surveying staff at Claremorris, a 
Schedule giving all particulars of the original and of the improved or new holding is- 
prepared by the Inspector ’n charge of the estate, examined by the Chief Land Inspector, 
and brought before the Board at their next meeting for approval. If approved the- 
agreements are prepared in the Board’s Office and sent to the Inspector or Clerk of Works on 
the estate to get them signed by the tenant in the presence of a Magistrate or Commissioner of 
Oaths, the rent due up to date since last gale day being collected by the Inspectors in accordance- 
witli a schedule prepared in the Rent Collection Branch of the Board’s Office. The Board’s- 
Solicitor then prepares an Originating Statement of particulars of the estate, and lodges it with- 
the Land Certificate (obtained from the Local Registration of Title Office), at the Land Commission. 

Then the first batch of tenant’s sale-agreements, with map, schedule, and a certificate signed by 
the Secretary guaranteeing payment of the instalments, as required by Section 80 of the Act of 
1903, are lodged at the Land Commission. The Commissioners do not question the value of the 
holding as security for the advance, but have it inspected to check the boundaries by the map and. 
see that no other person than the tenant’s family resides upon it. The condition of the house is 
also noted, and if there appears to be any sub-tenant or other objectionable feature a query is sent 
to the Board and must be discharged before the case can proceed. When notice is received from 
the Commissioners that the advances to the tenants are provisionally sanctioned a form of’ 
affidavit showing that . each tenant is in exclusive occupation of his holding is sent from the Board’s- 
office to the Inspector or Clerk of Works, who directs the estate bailiff to visit the holdings and 
complete the affidavit. When this has been returned it is sent to the Land Commission. It must 
be sworn within fourteen days of the date fixed for making the advance. 

ACCOUNTS WITH LAND COMMISSION. 

When the advances are made for .the sums specified in the tenants’ sale-agreements the total- 
amount is setoff against the advance originally made to the Board for the purchase of the estate- 
See Treasury Rule No. 27. To take an example: if the estate originally cost the Board £5,000, 
obtained from the Land Commission, each batch of advances to tenants, say £1,000 at a time, is- 
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. liplr 0 ff that debt, the Board being charged interest at 2| on the balance, until all has been Board’s account with 
tuiittd If the Board have spejt a oon.ider.ble sum, s.y £2,000, for improving the estate, Lato c— ... 
buUcbngnerr houses, purchasing tenant.’ interest, in large farm, te, to , they may bare been . 

TT to 5 recover £1,000 of this outlay from the tenants, in the sale prices of their holdings, 
toil, out charging a price which would throw on them a future annuity equal to or exceeding the 
rent of the holding. If £1,000 has thus been recovered that sum will be ren is.d 
' w to re-s.les in excess of the £5,000 due to the Land Commission, and this enhanced value 
of the date is payable by the Land Commia.ion to the Board under the Treasury Rules of 20th 
Webreary 1905 It may be assumed that the Boa rd’s outlay for the purchase of tenants interest. ' ' . 

Eta fact part of the price of the land, regarded .. untenanted; vdll be recovered by the Board 
dnalf cases J such lauds are added to the small holdings or formed into newholdmgs for migrant*, 
i , charge for the occupation interest is always included in the prime at which it , 

Cri may not, however, recover the whole of their outlay on buildings, as they have a very - 
moTclass of tenants to deal with. Instead of selecting those who are best able to pay, tbo Boards 
■duty obliges them to select those who are least able to pay, provided they are men capable of 
■working a holding. 

Section 74 of the Act of 1903 limits the total value of untenanted lands in the hands of the - 
Board, unsold, at any one time, to £1,237,500. 


AMALGAMATION OF HOLDINGS. 

Nolan’s Additional Land Act, 1889, was passed to enable a landlord, when sehing his estate to Am^amation of 
his tenants, to make additions to the holdings, from land up to that tune in hm own hands, and to Holding.. to 
■obtain an advance for the price of the enlarged holding, the Land Purchase Acts up to that date 
having provided only for the sale of land for which there was an existing contnmt of tenancy. The 
Purchase of Laud Act, 1901 (No. 2), provided that the amalgamation of an additional plot with a 
ISTuiy ta rn.de not only at the time the holding is being pnrohared, but at any time subre- 
quently during the currency of the annuity, one amalgamated advance being made. 

The Land Commission have held that they cannot under these Acts make an advance for an 
enlarved holding if there is a contract of tenancy in existence for the edditional plot, whether the 
occupier of the holding ho a tenant or a tenant-purchaser. As the Board frequently place* jjmant 
or'a’tenant- purchaser of a small bolding for a considerable time m occupation of land which they 
mw to add to to holding a. soon^ the arrangement, for the sale of am estate have been 
completed, it has been necessary to execute “ gracing agreements' in these cases instead of 
•tenancy agreements. 

Section 67 of the Land Act of 1903 enables the Land Commission to amalgamate the annuities 
navable by a tenant-purchaser on two different plots of land, so -that they shall constitute one 
. holding and sub-division shall be prevented.— See Treasury Rule 14 of 20th February, 1905, as to 
the manner in which the new annuity is to be calculated. 

The onlv other point at which the Board’s interest is touched by the Land Commission after the lMurance o£ House*, 
re-sale of l holding is that the Commissioners have declined to insure against hre the bmldmgso 
the holding erected or improved by the Board, as appears to have teencontemplated bySectaon 
66 of the Act of 1903. As the Board have to give a guarantee for the payment of the future 
instalments the risk falls upon them. 


LIMITS OF ADVANCES. 

The limit un to which to Land Commission may make advances to the Board for to P«rei“® Limit. .1 dim. 
-of ematesTio eautoounty has been raised by Successive statute, and by to Treasury, as shown 

^Section 9 of to Act of 1891 sanctioned" advances for the purchase of estates “ 

TT ^TVie. Land Act of 1896, Section 43 (2) sanctioned advances in each Congested Districts 

to shared each county and to total amount of Guaranteed Land Stock issued in each .°ono*a- 
1IL The Congested Districts Board Act, 1899, Section 4, enabled to Treasury to extend to 
limit of advances as they might determine, T . .. 

IV. The Purchase of Land Act, 1901, Section (1), enabled the Treasury to extend the limit to 
fifty times the share of eaoh county in the Guarantee Fund. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, on 25th November, 1899, i 
advances for County Roscommon by £25, 000, ’but declined to; extend the liimt for Countj Mayo. 

•On 5th July, 1902, they extended provisiomdly the limit for b 7 £ 9 60 0 and on 

£100,000. On 23rd July, 1902, the limit for Mayo was ‘definitely exuded _by £9,euu, ana 
17th March, 1903, by £19,253, on the application of the Congested Districts Board. ^ ^ 
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Y. The Land Act of 1903, Section 40, allows advances to be made up to thirty times the 
Guarantee Fund of each county, and raised the limit placed at the discretion of the Treasury to- 
sixty times the county share. Section 73 of the same Act removed the distinction between a. 
Congested Districts County and the county at large, as regards the limit of advances. 


ARRANGEMENT WITH ESTATES COMMISSIONERS. 

At a Conference in the Under Secretary’s Room, Dublin Castle, on 24th October, 1904, between 
the Estates Commissioners and the Under Secretary, at which Mr. Doran and Mr. Stuart were 
present, it was arranged as follows : — 

(a.) That in cases where the Estates Commissioners purchase any estate containing un- 
tenanted land in a Congested Districts County they shall, after meeting all reasonable 
requirements of the uneconomic holdings on the estate, or any special cases that they may 
consider necessary to deal with, confer with the Congested Districts Board and offer to them 
such lands as they may not require for the purposes named, and that, on the other hand, the 
Congested Districts Board shall offer to the Estates Commissioners any lands that may come 
into their hands, which they may consider would be suitable for the purposes of the Estates 
Commissioners, and 

(6.) Where applications are made to the Estates Commissioners to purchase estates com 
prising a considerable portion of untenanted land in a Congested Districts County, the 
Congested Districts Board shall be informed, so that they may have an opportunity of 
conferring with the Estates Commissioners as to the best methods to be adopted to promote 
the policy common to both. 


List of Estates vested in the Board since the passing of the Act of 1903, with Date of Vesting, 
up to 3rd August, 1 906. 



Date on which 




Name of Estate. 

Originating Re- 
quest was lodged 

Date of Vesting. 

Observations. 


Commission. 




O’Kelly (Cooloo), 

_ 

f 16 : 3 
1 16 : 5 

04 \ 
04 / 

Court purchase. 

James Taaffe, 

- 

{ 

04 \ 

Court purchase. 

Wade (Newcastle), 

— 

3 : 6 

04 

Cash purchase. 

P. M. Leonard, 


6 : 6 

04 

Court purchase 

D. J. Burke, 


13 : 7 

04 


W. L. Rae. 


7 : 3 

05 


Fallon, 

21 : 6 : 04 

21 : 3 

05 


Dames-Longwortli, 

20 : 2 : 04 

19 : 4 

05 


St. J. Blake, 

18 : 5 : 04 

19 : 4 

05 


Madden, 


26 : 4 

05 

Court purchase. 

Balfe, 


26 : 4 



Bingham 1, 

20 : 7 : 04 

12 : 5 

05 


Nugent, 

22 : 10 : 04 

18 : 5 



Treston, 

13 : 5 : 04 

8 : 6 

05 


Margison, 

14 : 11 : 04 




Bingham 11, 

28 : 10 : 04 

7 : 7 

05 


Roche, 

17 : 11 : 04 

25 : 10 



Mitchell 11, 

1 : 2 : 05 

9 : 11 

05 


D. R Fair, 

— 

6 : 12 

05 


Hunter, 

22 : 6 : 04 

12:12 

05 


C. W. Roberts, 

1 : 2 : 05 

22 : 2 

06 


John Carey, 


28 : 3 

06 


B. D. 0 Kelly (A. W. King and 

16 : 11 : 04 

5 : 4 

06 

Land Commission, 

others). 




Nolan-Ferrall, 






Peter Tuohy, 


22 : 10 : 04 




Rev. D. P. Tighe, 


j- 12 s 10 : 04 

14: 5 

06 

Land Commission. 

Reps. Irwin, 
Colonel Smith, 




30: 4 

06 



23 : 2 : 05 

17 : 6 

06 


M'Causland, 


9 : 9 : 04 




C. J. Blake, 






J. C. M'Donnell (Woodbrook), 


2 : 11 : 05 

28 : 6 

06 


P. W. Raftery, 


25 : 7 : 04 




Collis Sandes, 


21 : 12 : 05 




Major French, 


28 : 4 : 05 




De Freyne, 


31 : 10 : 05 

12 : 7 

06 


J. C. Murphy, 


21 : 12 : 05 




Armstrong, 


28 : 2 : 05 

24 : 7 



Colonel Gethin, 


11 : 8 : 05 




V. Foley, 


1 : 2 : 05 

20 : 7 



Mrs. Glancy, 


27 : 9 : 05 

23 : 7 



Kirwan 1, 


3 : 6 : 05 

26 : 7 

06 


King, 


28 : 4 : 05 




Brownville, 


25 : 3 : 05 

30 : 7 



G. E. Browne 11, 


26 : 6 : 05 




Misses M'Carrick, 


3 : 6 : 05 




T. Corcoran, 


28 : 4 : 05 

28 : 7 



Mrs. Coyle, 


25 : 10 : 06 




Lord Harlech, 


1 : 8 : 05 




Mrs. Meade. 


28 : 4 : 05 

28 : 7. 

06 

do. 
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The following statements show the Board’s present liabilities in respect of estates : 
STATEMENT A. 


GnABAKTBED Labp Stock issued for the Pohchase of Estates under Lato Act, 1896, Sec. 43, up to 
31st July, 1906. 


CONGESTED 

Districts 

County. 

Population 
according 
to 1901 
Census. 

Proportion 
of Interest 
on Church 
Surplus 

Limit of 
Stock 
Issues by 

of 1896. 

Further 

sanctioned 
_ by 
Treasury- 

Maximum 
Stock 
obtainable 
tioned by 
Treasury 
under Act 
of 1901. 

Amount 
of Land 
Stock 

31 July, 
1906. 

Stock 
canoe) led 

Tenants 
up to 31 
July, 1906. 

Total present Liabilities. 

Balance 
of Stook 
Debt. 

Bajanoe 

Board of 
Works. 

Total. 

Donegal, 

Leitrim 

Sligo, 

Roscommon, 

Galway 

Clare, 

Kerry 

Cork (W.R.), ••• 

104,765 

30,955 

26,011 

130,107 

31,085 

65,491 

355 
80,309 
, 35,625 

£ 

8.544 

2,625 

2,124 

10,612 

2536 

5,423 

29 

6,551 

2,906 

£ 

213,612 

63,122 

53,102 

265,309 

63,387 

135,586 

724 

163.763 

72,615 

£ 

138,000 

36,813 

£ 

213,612 

63,122 

53,102 

403,309 

100,000 

135,586 

724 

163,763 

72,645 

19,873 

4,524 

348,762 

98,607 

31,031 

£ 

9,068 

4,524 

345,051 

08,607 

17,942 

£ 

10,805 

8,711 

13,089 

£ 

2,236 

33,386 

9,469 

3,075 

184 

£ 

13,041 

37,027 

9,468 

16,16* 

184 

605,723 

41,250 

| 1,031,250 j 171,613 

1,205,863 

J 502,797 j 475,192 

27,605 

48,350 

75,955 


STATEMENT B. 

Liabilities in respect of Estates purchased since the passing of the Laud Act of 1903, 
on 31st July, 1906. 


COUNTY. 

Cash Advanoes 
by Irish Land 
Commission. 

Amonnt 
written-off in | 
reduction of 
Advanoes. 

Balance 
due to the Land 
Commission 
for Advances. 

Balance of 
Debt due to 
Board of Works 
for Loans. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Donegal, 

Leitrim, 

Sligo, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Galway, 

Clare, 

Kerry, 


82,757 

254,206 

275,668 

101,644 

-72 517 

9,935 

82,757 

254,200 

275,668 

91,709 

72,517 

1,248 

10,006 

1,911 

4,965 



786,792 

j 9,935 

726,867 

18,130 

. 


STATEMENT C. 

The Board’s Liabilities on all Estates on 31st Jply, 1906. 


— 

Donegal. 

Sligo. 

M.,o. j 

Ros- 

common, 

Galway. 

Kerry. 

Total. 



I 






Balance of Stock Debt due to 

10,805 1 

- 

8,711 j 


13,089 


27,605 

LL. Commission in respect of 
Advances under Act of 1896. 
Balance of OaBh Debt due to 


82,767 

254,206 

275,668 

91,709 

72,517 

726,857 

I.L. Commission in respect of 
Advances under Act of 1908. 



8,555 

57 


_ 

3,612 

Advances in Cash under Act 1908 






to redeem charges on estates 







66,480 

purchased under the Act of 1896. 
Balance of Debt due to Board of 
Works in respeot of Loans 
advanced. 

1 2,236 1 

1,248 ' 

43,392 

11,380 

8,040 

184 


13,041 

34,005 

304,864 

287,105 

112,888 

72,701 

824,554 

Liabilities : 







390,818 

Total Guarantee given to LL. 
Commission on re-sale of Eb- 
tateB. 

16,582 

4,787 

239,986 

82,714 

89,246 

7,503 



29,623 

38,792 

544,860 

369,819 

152,084 

80,204 

1,215,372 
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STATEMENT F. 

—Summary of Operations under Treasury Rule, No. 26, of Land Act, 1903. 


1904- 6, 

1905- 6, 

1906- 7 (Estimate), 


81, 411 9 9 
134,061 7 6 

92^22 1 6 


Land Stock 
transferred to 
Irish Land 


(2) 


33,531 0 8 

145,838 7 6 
~ 100,035 9 11 


repaid. 


£ s. d. 

35,974 0 0 

155,811 12 6 

101,450 1 9 


2,442 19 4 

9,973 5 . 0 

4,414 If 10 


Profit on 
purchase of 
Land Stock. 

(51 • 


Total of 
Profit and 
Sinking Fund. 

(6) 


2,119 10 11 | 4,562 10 3 

11,777 0 1 | 21,750 5 1 

- 7,813 8 6 | 12,228 0 4 


5 .— The profit obtained by purchasing Guaranteed Land Stock — - ----- 

The amount of Sinking Fund recovered (Column 4), is the difference r -_- Y --~ ^witStei' 
id Commission on Advances pending redemption of those Advances by Re-sale of the Estates 
| Interest, and 1J 8inking Fund, credited to the reduction of the debt. 


a discount (Column 5), is the difference betweeu Columns 
Iff ere nee between Columns (2) and (3). The annuity paid 
'es by Re-sale of the Estates was 4 per cent, which con- 


F." W. D: MITCHELL, 

20 th August, 1906. 


Memorandum B. — Income and Expenditure of the Congested Districts Board and Money 
Borrowed by them. 


The Board’s fixed income for each year since the date of its formation has been as follows 



INCOME. 


YEAR. 

Interest on Church 
Surplus Grant. 

Parliamentary 

Grants. 


1891- 2, 

1892- 3, ... 

1898-4, 
1894-5, ... 

£ t. a. 

16,589 13 5 
41,250 0 0 
41,250 0 0 
41,250 0 0 

£ s. d. 
1,000 0 0 

Interest on Church Surplus Grant from 5th August, 1891. 
£1,000 Annual Grant from Treasury for Salaries, &c. 

1895-6, 

41,250 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

• 

1896-7, 

41,250 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

— 

1897-8, 

41,250 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

— 

1898-9, ... 

41,250 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

■ 

1899- 1900, ... 

1900- 1, ... 

41,250 0 0 
41,250 0 0 

12,500 0 0 
25,000 0 0 

Instalment of Annual Grant of £25,000 in lieu of other 
aid from Parliamentary Votes. 

Annual Grant of £25,000. 

1901-2, ... 

41,250 0 0 

25,000 0 0 

— 

1902-3, ... 

41,250 0 0 

36,000 0 1- 

Instalment of New Annual Grant. 

1903-4, ... 

41,260 0 0 

45,000 0 0 

Annual Grant of £20,000. 

1904-5, ... 

41,250 0 0 

45,000 0 0 

— 

1905-6, ... 

41,250 0 0 

45,000 0 0 

— 


694,089 13 5 

237,500 0 0 



•Other receipts, forming a “fluctuating income ” chiefly from fisheries, rents and repayments of 
loans, not available for general purposes, were expended in connection with the services from 
which they were derived. 

Durine the first eight years the Board had not to bear the cost of maintenance of offices, printing, 
st^ionerv postage or telegrams, but the Treasury, under the 40th section of , the Land Act 6f 
1891, paid the salaries of the permanent members of the head quarters staff, and some other 
expenses as given below. 
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Statement showing Total Receipts from Parliamentary Votes from 1st August IRQ! 

to 31st March, 1906. ’ 



The Act of 1891 transferred to the Board, from the Commissioners of Public Works, the follow- 
ing “ Fishery Funds ” : — 

(a) The Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, consisting of — 

£43,524 in securities. 

2,746 in cash. 

24,124 in outstanding loans on fishing boats, die. 

Total, £70,394 

(b) Portion of the Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund, consisting of — 

£2,190 in securities. 

4,115 in cash. 

12,561 in outstanding loans on fishing boats, <tc. 

Total,. . £18,866 

It will be observed that the funds obtained by the Board have hitherto been chiefly derived 
from Irish sources, the total from Parliamentary votes having been about £301,000, while the 
Irish funds amounted to £594,090 from interest on the Church Surplus Grant, and £89,260 from 
the Fishery Funds. 

The balances on the two Fishery Funds, at 31st March, 1906, were— 

Irish Reproductive Loan Fund. 


Guaranteed Land Stock, 

. £5,000 

0 

0 

Cash, 

156 

13 

3 

Outstanding Loans, .... 

, 28,344 

9 

3 

Total, . 

. £33,501 

2 

6 

Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund. 




Cash, • • « . , 

. £2,736 

18 

8 

Outstanding Loans, . , 

. 2,659 

2 

0 


£5,396 

0 

8 

Grand Total, , 

. £38,897 

3 

2 


® oar d, ""'^h the consent of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, drew 
£50,000 from the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, and applied it to various public works, chiefly 
piers and roads. (See Letter No. 1 attached). 

, I ? a ®^ 6 , 0 £ 00 , trals{e '«:dm 1893 be deducted from the original total of tie assets of the two 
funds, ±89,195, the remaining £39,195 corresponds very closely with the present balances shown 
above, although £4, 000 has been written off b, the Board as irrecoverable. 

• The discretion given to the Board by the Act of 1891 was practically complete as regards the 
expenditure of this endowment, the only condition being that au annual estimate was to be fur- 
nished to the Treasury. The Board were informed in January, 1892, by Mr. Jackson, then Chief 
secretary, that he believed the Treasury had no intention to accept the responsibility of deciding 
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or offering any opinion upon the merits of any project proposed by the Board, but that it -would 
probably be the duty of the Treasury to withhold their sanction if they thought that the objects of 
expenditure were not of a kind contemplated by Parliament when the Act was passed. In con- 
nection with the cost of staff and the borrowing of money, the Lord Lieutenant and the Treasury 
were to be consulted, but as the cost of administration was to be borne on the Parliamentary votes 
and any borrowing must be from public funds, these restrictions were a matter of course. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have in fact interfered very little with the Board’s schemes, 
as embodied in their annual estimates. These estimates have almost invariably been approved by 
Their Lordships without amendment. Having however so frequently to meet new developments, 
the Board have had to furnish one, and sometimes two revised estimates during a year. When 
the Board’s Parliamentary income was increased in 1899, the Treasury suggested two limitations 
of the expenditure on certain services, but no interference with the Board’s proposals has resulted 
from these suggestions. The Treasury suggested that the' expenditure bn piers, road's, <fee., 
should not exceed £5,000 a year after 1904-5, and in the Board’s seventh Annual Beport, p. 35, 
such a reduction had also been proposed. The Board’s outlay on works since 1899 has however,- 
from various causes fallen far short of the expenditure provided for, as the following figures show, p; e rs and Roads, 
and the Treasury have not insisted on the reduction they had proposed : — 


1899-00, . 

£8,000 — 

£6,135 

1900-1, . 

7,000 — 

3,226 

4,774 

1901-2, . 

8,000 — 

1902-3, . 

6,000 — 

3,762 

1903-4, . 

10,000 — 

5,636 

1904-5, . 

9,000 — 

4,309 


The Treasury also stipulated in their letter of 19th August, 1899, that in future the expenditure Treasury arrange- 
in each year on ment. 

Administration, 

Technical Instruction, 

Improvement of Estates, 


should together amount to at least half as much again as the new Parliamentary grant of £25,000, # 

that is £37,500. This calculation was based on the normal annual expenditure at the time, and 
the Board have been under no necessity of readjusting any of their schemes or estimates to fulfil 
the condition imposed. Since the year 1903-4, when a further addition of £20,000 was made to 
the Board’s income, there has of course been even less difficulty in complying with the arrange- 
ment referred to, which as a regulation has become obsolete. 

In regard to the cost of Staff, the Treasury have not made much concession to the Board as, so Staff fixed by 
early as January, 1894, Their Lordships fixed a “ normal staff” of Civil Servants for the Dublin rr0a3ury ‘ 

Office which has not since been increased, except by the transfer of one officer of the agricultural 
staff from the Land Commission in 1898, and the Board have in consequence had to rely on the 
powers given them by the 3rd Section of the Congested Districts Board Act of 1894, and engage 
temporary clerks, with the result that, owing to the large increase of business under almost all 
heads, there are now sixty-three temporary clerks out of a total of seventy-six in the Dublin Office, 
exclusive of the Secretary and Assistant-Secretary. 

When the Board obtained the Parliamentary Grant of £25,000 a year' in 1899, the Treasury Now grant, 1899. 
stipulated, and Mr. Gerald Balfour agreed, that this stun should be in lieu of the grants hitherto 
borne on the Votes. In his speech in the House of Commons, introducing the Congested Districts 
Board Act, 1899, Mr. Balfour stated that the new grant gave the Board an additional income of 
about £20,000 a year. 

In making this statement Mr. Balfour evidently subtracted the sum appearing on the Estimates, 
about £6,000, including Mr. Pigct’s salary, Land Commission, from the £25,000, but after the 
Act had passed the Treasury adopted the view that the new grant was in- lieu of all other assist- 
ance hitherto received by the Board from any public department, and Their Lordships accordingly 
threw on the Board the cost of — 


1. Office maintenance, repairs, coal, &o., hitherto defrayed by the Board of Works. 

2. Printing and stationery hitherto supplied by the Stationery Office. 

3. Postage and telegrams hitherto borne on the General Post Office Votes. 

Owing to the extremely heavv correspondence necessitated by the number and extent of the 
branches of business carried on by the Board, the above charges have amounted in recent yearn to 
£2,600, or £3,000 annually, and the additional income intended by Parliament to be granted to 
the Board has thus been reduced from £20,000, the sum mentioned by Mr. Gerald Balfour, to 
£16,000, deducting £6,000 previously voted annually for salaries. 

The cost of auditing the Board’s accounts, estimated at £500 per annum, is still borne on the 
Votes of Parliament for the Exchequer and Audit Department, the only pomt on which the 
Treasury yielded. When the cost of administration of the Congested Districts Board is compared 
with that of other Departments it should be remembered that the charge above-mentioned, are m 
the case of other public departments, borne on the Votes of the Board of Works, Stationery Office 
and General Post Office. 


The Irish Land Act of 1903 added £20,000 a year to the Board’s Parliamentary income, raising 


it to £45,000, its present figure. 

In one other important branch of the business, the purchase of estates, the Treasury have m Purchase of « 
the recent correspondence on the Board’s Estimates (copies attached), expressed a W1 ® _ a 
Board’s dealings in land might be restricted, while the Board, being face to 
problem and realising the urgency of the duty imposed upon them, have found it tom^ttoTetuae, 
to purchase congested estates needing then- assistance, or untenanted land conveniently si™atea 
for relieving congestion, when opportunity occurred, and they have come to t e “ . , ' 

they cannot make any serious impression on the work which lies before them without a consider- 
able addition to their income, q 
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With reference to the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund and the Sea and Coast Fishery Fund 
moneys transferred to the Board by the Act of 1891, two suggestions were made to the Treasury 
by the Board in a letter dated 20th May, 1903, but no steps have yet been taken to carry out 
these proposals, which were — (1) That the three separate compartments in which the Board'8 
accounts are now kept — viz., Miscellaneous Fund, Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, and Sea and 
Coast Fisheries Fund — should be amalgamated as one account for the sake of convenience • (2) 
that the summary powers now possessed by the Board for the collection of instalments of loans 
issued under the two latter Funds should be extended to the other, so as to include the collec- 
tion of rent on estates. It was also suggested by the Board that they should be constituted a 
corporate body with a seal, as in the case of the Department of Agriculture, so as to obviate 
the difficulty and delay caused by getting the signatures of members of the Board on a large 
number of documents. (See Letter No. 1 attached.) 


Loans issue The following is a general statement of all loans made by the Board since 1891 : — 


See vice. 

Total Issued. 

Total Repaid. 

Total Bad 
Debts written 
Off. 

Purpose for which Issued. 

Agriculture, ... ; 

£ 

12,064 

£ 

4,147 

£ 

10 | 

- 

Credit Banks. 

Purchase of Live Stock. 
House Improvements. 
Fencing. 

Beekeeping Appliauces. 


Fisheries, ... 

80,360 

66,976 

2,639 j 

. 

Boats. 

Nets and Gear. 


Industries, 

19,881. 

16,081 

931 j 


Barrel Making. 

Knitting Machines. 
Looms. 

Carpentry Tools. 
Threshing Machines. 
Boot Factory, 1 

Strawbottle Factory, 
Iodine Factory, j 

i One Loan 
1- in each 
1 Class. 

General Purposes 

2,300 

2,506 

- 


Steamer service Galway to Arran. 


114,686 

78,709 

3,680 1 




A Table is attached showing the net expenditure in each branch of the Board’s business 
for each year up to 31st March, 1906. 

Borrowed money. Borrowed Money . — In 1903, as stated below, the Board borrowed £10,000 from the Board of 

Works for general purposes, at 2f per cent, interest, and £7,000 has since been repaid. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, in 1899, effected an arrangement with the Treasury by which the Board were 
enabled to borrow £100,000, in sums not exceeding £20,000 a year, for the improvement of 
estates, up to a total of £60,000, and the balance of £40,000 for loans to tenants, or groups of 
tenants, for the improvement of their holdings, it being stipulated that the Board were to provide 
from their own funds one-third of every loan made by them under this arrangement. As the 
Board’s requirements for estates increased rapidly, while a comparatively small amount of 
capital was wanted, in addition to the Board’s own funds for loans to tenants, an application was 
made to the Treasury in 1905 to allocate £90,000 of the total to estate works and £10,000 to 
loans to tenants, and this was agreed to by Their Lordships. 

When this arrangement was first made the Treasury required that the principal should be 
repaid in ten years, but this period has since been extended to twenty-five years. The rate of 
interest is to be that at which money can be lent by the Commissioners of Public Works, out of 
the Local Loans Fund, and this is at present 3-| per cent. 

The following is a statement of the sums borrowed from the Commissioners of Public Works up 
to 31st March last : — 


PUEPOSB. 

Year. 

Sum Borrowed. 

Sum Repaid. 

General Purposes, ... ... 

1898-9 

£ 

10,000 

.£ 

7,000 



1901-2 | 

25,000 

3,800 

Improvement of Estates, ... 


1902- 3 ; 

1903- 4 

2,000 

240 



1904-6 

12,000 




1906-6 

15,000 

— 



76,000 

6,520 





Loans to Tenants, ... 

^ 1903-4 




l 1906-6 

1,000 

- 



2,800 

510 
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Tt will be seen from the attached correspondence that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
have informed the Board, in reply to several applications for authority to borrow money for the 
mi r chase of the interests of tenants and tenant-purchasers in their holdings, that this is not one of 
the mirposes for which money can be advanced under the Local Loans Acts by the Board o 
Works This decision has created a financial difficulty which is quite as pressing as the need ^of 
an addition to the Board’s income. The reasons urged by the Board are given in their letter 
of the 9th October last. 

The correspondence also shows that the Treasury have revised the method of determining the 
amount whioh the Board may borrow in any year for the improvement of estates from tne 
Commissioners of Public Works. 

JtaOTM <f >»**’ Softs— A scheme tor the fmlmm «£ M>W boat" ol taa. 

prepared by the Board and adopted by the Departments Agriculture, on b=b»“ » f the Jto»s»n 
Lqted districts was approved by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury in 1905, and was put 
fl BightySmr policies haye been issued for a total of £8,233 9s. Up f the present 

Werd^ hafbeenm^eagaiast the fund. Each of the two departmeuts contributed £500 
to form a nucleus for the fund. 

Raiffeisen Banks.- On 13th May, 1898, the Board set aside 3 ^°J°. * J 3 ® ^fl^um Raiffeisen Bank3 ' 
to Credit Banks. This amount was subsequently increased to £6,000, the whole of which sum 
was outstanding on 31st March last between 67 Banks. Some statistics of the transactions of 
these Banks are given in the Appendices of the Board’s Annual Reports. The total sum paid 
by the Board up S to 31st March, 1906, for the organization of Banks m_ Congested Districts m 
£2,234 5s. 5 d. A further sum of £174 16s. lid. was paid to the Society for organisation of 
Co-operative Societies. . 


Expenditure on Estates. 

rTTi,p statement 0 f Net Expenditure given below shows that the Board have in the past fourteen Expenditure o 
So debase of fhe French Estate in 1892-3, devoted to the estates branch Estates. 
Jftiieir work the sum of £152,500, after deducting from the gross payments all receipts^ and all 
borrowed money This is equivalent to nearly £11,000 per annum, hut m addition to this sum, 
charged directly to the “ Purchase and Improvement of Estates,’ large payments have been made 
Si the head of “Administration” for staff in Dublin and in the country and for legal expenses, 
and when this expenditure is included it will be evident that the Board have devoted a very large 
.part of their funds to this part of their operations. 


1. The gross expenditure on the purchase of land has been 
Deduct advances from Land Commission 

Net Expenditure on Purchase • 

2. Gross expenditure on the Improvement of Estates . • • 

Deduct all Receipts and money borrowed from Board of Works, not 

yet repaid ..••••’ 


Net Expenditure on Improvements 


£559,295 

502,970 

£56,325 

£483,311 

387,136 

£96,175 


This sum includes £34,000 paid for the purchase of tenants’ interests. A further £38,000 rs 
estimated for in the current year. 

It was nointed out in the Board’s letter of 9th October, 1905 (see page 12) that the cost of 

!' 7 tZ Srof’^dSSstration," for salaries and travelling expense, of staff engaged on estotos 
W„ri° for law costs and for other charges at the Dublin office, for the present year are estunated 
as follows : — 

, t, . £14,170 

Salaries and Expenses • _ 2,500 

Proporcion of cost’of Office Maintenance, Printing, Stationery, Postage, &c. 3 ’ 500 

£20,170 


Additional Funds required. 

With regard to the need of an addition to the Board's 
congestion within a reasonable time, it is only necessa y valuation is £1 per head, or £5 

Congested Districts about 98,000 holdings and as Jr or £500,000 a year in all, 

per family, about 1,000,000 acres of arable i iig wldch i the measure of a “small 

would be required to raise these ho] ^f s . t ° a ^ ft £ not probable that this land could 

holding” adopted in the Land Purchase Act of 1891. As it. is nos P i c 2 
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be acquired for Jess than 28 years’ purchase, the price would be £14,000,000. As the Bo d 
have been able to purchase only £350,000 worth of untenanted land in the three years since th 
passing of the Land Act of 1903,-. it is obvious that unless much more rapid progress can be made 6 
the Board’s task will be prolonged indefinitely. The distribution of the Board’s annual incom' 
for the current year is as follows : — 


Administration (see details below), . . . . . 31,350 

Improvement of Estates, . . . • . .11 323 

Technical Instruction — Fisheries and Industries, . . . 13,090 

Agriculture, ........ 2,757 

Parish Committees, . . . . . . . 11,650 

Fisheries, ........ 

Industries, . . . . . . . 1,230 

Piers and Roads, ........ 9,700 

Steamer, ......... 3,100 

Subsidies to Steamer Services, ...... 2,050 


£86,250 


Administrative 


The annual' charges included under the head of Administration are now estimated as follows : 


Salaries,. Outdoor Staff, Estates, Fisheries, Industries, and Works, . 7,751 

Salaries of Dublin Office, . . . . . . ] 0,957 

Travelling Expenses — Outdoor Staff, . . . . . 3,650 

Do. Head Office and Members of Board, . . 550 

Law Costs and Salaries (including £1,000 for arrears not previously 

claimed), . . ...... 3,787 

Office Maintenance, ... . . . . .1 225 

Printing and Stationery, ....... 1,500 

Postage and Telegrams, . . . . . . 1,300 

Newspapers and Advertisements, ..... 250 

Commission on Postal Orders and Insurance, .... 380 

£31,350 

At the conclusion of their letter of 30th April last (see page 20) the Board stated that in their 
opinion it would be inadvisable to reduce their expenditure on the Parish Committee scheme or 
on home industries. A further annual expenditure of £4,000 on these schemes would only 
provide for the most moderate development. The outlay on Fisheries is little more than nominal, 
and the sum allocated to Piers and Roads is almost at a minimum. There remain only the 
maintenance of the Board’s steamer and the subsidies to steamer services on the coasts. The 
question of retaining the steamer Granuaile was carefully considered last year, and the memo, by 
the Rev. W. S. Green, dated 28th Marok, 1905j showed that it would be premature to dispose of the 
vessel. The loss on the re-sale of the forty-six estates purchased before the passing of the Act of 
1903 works out at 7 per cent, on the price of the land, including the redemption of charges, and it 
is the opinion of the Board, that if the annuities of the purchasing tenants are to be kept within 
the limit of the annual value of the holdings — a proposition which appeal's to be beyond question — 
it will be impossible to deal with very congested estates and the very poor class of landholders to 
which the Board’s operations are confined, at a lower percentage of loss than 8 per cent. Eight 
per cent, on £300,000 worth of land (the lowest annual turn-over which the Board can propose) 
.represents a loss of £24,000 per annum ; adding £6,000 a year for industries and some increase of 
the cost of staff brings the total to £30,000, which is £20,000 beyond the Board’s present income. 
Owing chiefly to the delays which resulted from the changes of procedure introduced by the 
Act of 1903, referred to in the Board’s 14th and 15 th Annual Reports, the re-sale of estates has 
•been checked, and they have now on their hands about £1,300,000 of property, and have made 
offers for a further £100,000. They must, therefore, endeavour to dispose of at least £400,000 a 
year, for several years, at an estimated loss of over £30,000 per annum, and refrain from pur* 
chasing any more tenanted estates for the present unless in very exceptional circumstances. 

The circumstances which have enabled the Board to expend such large sums on their estates 
business during the past three years may call for some explanation. The account given at page 
Li ot the 14th Annual Report showed that the -Board expected -to recover from the Land Com- 
mission about £60,000 out of a much larger sum expended by them on -the improvement of the 
estates then being re-sold. This sum will enable the Board to meet the loss on estates operations 
during the current year. 

In the past two years they received £12,400 for the refund of the sinking fund portion of the 
-> n S I 4 ?" Cen . t Whlch bave been P^g all advances made to them under the Act 
of 1896 that annuity consisting of 2f interest and U sinking fund. A gain of £13,800 was 
°T mg fche Guaranteed Land Stock, representing the Board’s debt for the advances 
h ! mg at f dlscoimt of about 9 Per cent, when redeemed. In the present year it is 
estimated that refunds amounting to about £12,000 will be obtained by the redemption of the 
balance of the Guaranteed Land Stock for which the Board have to account. 


F. W. D. MITCHELL. 

20 th August, 1906. 
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n,.„ r r showing the Net Expenditure of the Board on each head of service in each year up 
iAB ° to 31st March, 1906. 


1899- 1900 

1900- 01, ... 

1901- 02, ... 

1902- 03, ... 

1903- 04, ... 

1904- 05, ... 

1905- 06, ... 



Adminis- 

Estates, 

Agri- 1 
culture. 

Fisheries. 

Including 

Technical 

Instruction 

ndustries. 

Including 

Technical 

Instruction 

Piers, 
Roads, &c. 

Steamer. 

General 
Purposes, 
Subsidies 
o Steamer 
Services, . 
Sc. 

tration.} 

Payments. 

Credits. 

Technical! 1 
nstruction 





2,096 

1,161 

_ 

300 

100 



4,699 

7,600 

- 

12,705 

8,007 

2,009 

2,493 


700 


2,473 

277 

_ 

14,308 

10,804 

1,940 

7,865 

- 

700 



6,247 

_ 

11,013 

8,895 

2,995 

18,787 

10,087 

700 


2,622 

_ 

6,457 

13,380 

3,122 

4,843 

30,605 

2,333 

700 


3,268 

6,536 

- 

11,903 

5,711 

4,923 

26,766 

2,651 




_ 

425 

12,814 

11,092 

4,219 

16,562 

2,404 



4,403 

11,647 

_ 

14,328 

14,365 

5,677 

9,986 

2,836 

1,287 


12,670 

_ 

6,525 

12,500 

11,228 

3,696 

6,153 

2,623 

1,475 


1RR92 

19,908 

- 

15,266 

7,185 

3,628 

3,226 

3,555 

2,492 


20,549 

16,177 

- 

14,903 

6,308 

5,643 

4,774 

2,441 

1,380 



9,540 

_ 

15,997 

6,614 

4,445 

3,762 

2,933 

2,049 


25,026 

36,142 

- 

13,436 

5,690 

6,891 

5,934 

3,088 

2,436 


30,504 

13,962 

- 

11,510 

6,234 

7,181 

4,207 

2,808 

1,952 


30,260 

37,971 

“ 

13,446 

2,221 

6,104 

7,585 

3,086 

2,334 



165,907 

13,407 







| 185,205 

| Net £162^500“ 

189,595t 

107,640f 

63,194t 

148,995 

40,845 

j 20,502 


.NOTE.-E152.500 Is the Net Expenditure out of the Board's own funds in the past 14 years, after deducts Advances 
received from the Land Commission, and Money borrowed from the Board of Works, 
t For expenditure on Technical Instruction, see last pane of Memorandum O. 


General Statement of Board’s Purchases and Re-sales of Land up to 
August, 1906. 


I , — Prior to Irish Land Act, 1903. 

Total cost of land, including redemption of fixed charges . • • 

Total estimated re-sale prices, including two estates purchased undei the Ac 
of 1903, which have been amalgamated with adjoining estates purchased 
under previous Acts, • • • ; , 

Total amount of agreements for re-sales to tenants signed, . • • 

StoTd ™lue of tad unsold, including £3,070 for ptotatons, to, not* 
be sold, . 


£ 557,110 


655, 83S 
553,509 

102,329 


II . — Since the passing of the Act of 1903. 

Total cost of land purchased, including £13,890 for two estates mentioned 


aDove, . ■ • . . , , 

Amount vested in the Board, up to Augus , , • 

Total amount of agreements for re-sales to tenants signed, 


. £1,221,132 
865,031 
19,972 


Copy of Correspondence, Letter No. 1, 

RECOVERY OP INSTALMENTS OP LOANS, Ac. 

23, Rutland Square, 

Dublin, 20th May, 1903. 


of the Lords Commissioners of the Ch^sury. inconvenience and delay in the trans- 
act ^ ’» 

amended hy legislation in the following respects i— .„ mm arv 

I. Under the Public Worts Loans Act, 1892, A* ^^e'^rSd ortthe Sel 
recovery of instalments of loans issued from the ris P . g ^.y hi the form “A” 

and Coast Fisheries Fund by means of a certificate signed by the becretaiy 
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now attached, and they desire to obtain similar powers for the collection of all instalments of 
loans, rent, interest in lieu of rent, or any instalments due to them on the sale of goods to fisher- 
men, farmers and others in cases where the capital has been supplied from the Board’s Miscellaneous 
Fund or from their proposed amalgamated fund. 

A clause in the Irish Land Bill now before Parliament proposes to. confer on the Irish Land 
Commission summary powers for the collection of rents, etc., and it is understood that the 
Department of Agriculture has applied for summary powers for collecting instalments of loans 
and therefore the present appears to be a favourable moment for submitting the suggestions now 
made by the Board. 

II. The Board’s accounts would be much simplified if the three present heads of account 
Miscellaneous Fund, 

Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, and 
Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund 

were amalgamated by amending the 35th section of the Purchase of Land Act, 1891. ■ 

Under section 85 (5) of the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, the two special funds above named 
must be employed by the Board only in the counties in which they were respectively applicable 
under previous statutes, the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund being applicable to any of the con- 
gested districts excepting Donegal, and the Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund to Donegal only, but 
during some years past, owing to the large extension of the Board’s operations and to the fact that 
the available capital of the two special funds has been so much reduced, loans have been made 
out of the Miscellaneous Fund for all counties without distinction, and as regards the separate 
interests of County Donegal it should be noted that the Board have in recent years expended 
upwards of £10,000 out of their Miscellaneous Fund for the purchase of boats and gear for the 
Donegal fisheries, under a new system of repayment out of earnings, instead of issuing loans out 
of the Sea and Coast Fishery Fund to enable fishermen to purchase boats. In 1893 the sum of 
,£50 000 was drawn from the two special funds, transferred to the Miscellaneous Fund and 
expended on piers, roads, etc., with the approval of Their Lordships — see copy Treasury letter of 
21st February, 1893, No. 2185-93, enclosed. 

On the 31st March last the capital of the two funds in question stood thus — 

Irish Reproductive Loan Fund. 

Guaranteed Land Stook, .... £5,000 

Cash in hand, .. . . . • • 1,300 

Outstanding on Loan, ..... 23,997 

£30,297 


Execution of 
documents. 


Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund. 

Cash in hand, ...... £3,200 

Outstanding on Loan, ..... 1,666 

£4,866 

The Board’s funds being now applied indiscriminately as necessity arises in all parts of the 
Congested Districts, there appears to be no longer any purpose served by restricting the benefits of 
the special funds to certain districts as provided by the 35th Section of the Act of 1891. 

The Board have lately been advised by counsel that there is. nothing to prevent them trans- 
ferring money from this Miscellaneous Fund to either of the other funds with the object of re- 
plenishing the latter and thus obtaining for the recovery of sums issued the advantage of the 
summary powers attached to the two special funds, but this procedure would be cumbersome and 
would not meet the difficulty in regard to the collection of rents or of instalments of loans issued 
for agricultural purposes nor would it permit of the amalgamation of all these funds. 

III. The necessity of obtaining the signature of the Board’s trustees* on documents relating to 
the ownership of land and the signatures, of three permanent members! of the Board on other 
documents frequently causes inconvenience to members of the Board and delay in the despatch of 
business, as explained by the memorandum by the Assistant-Secretary and Accountant now en- 
closed. These difficulties would be removed if a seal were given to the Board as a Corporate Body, 
and they hope that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury may be pleased to recommend that 
the facilities now asked for may be granted. 

I hme, to., E . w D . MlTOKSM. 

To the Secretary, 

H. M. Treasury. 


Enclosure in Letter No. 1. 

Treasury Chambers, 

21 st February, 1893. 

Gentlemen, , 

I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Micks’ further letter dated 6th instant, inviting the sanction of the Treasury to the 
expenditure of a part of the capital of the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, and the Sea and Coast- 
Fisheries Fund in carrying out the purposes of the second part of the Purchase of Land (Irelan )■ 
Act. 

* Section 2 (2) Congested Districts Board Act, 1893. 
t Section 84 (8) Act, 1891. 
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- i lifted by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury to state in reply that My 

x am direotedby ted DIslrid . s Boatd holding that the provisioM of Section 35 oy 

Lords agree with t . .r j; sposa i 0 f the Board for purposes of the Act permit of 

which the two ! Fends ^ t t’,Ss » is no- proposed, Ld they accordingly sanction 

^fexpenditareof a sum estimated at £50,000 in the construction of piers, landing places, and 

” My Lords note that the amount required is stated to be avsilable in securities and call. 


The Congested Districts Board. 


(Signed), 


Frank Mowatt. 


Enclosure in Letter No. 1. 


in connection with the Fishery Loan Funds. 

Xt would conduce to ee.nomicl — ation »d more ST 

tx ^ *— * 

-regard to their Fishery Loan Funds. rlisnosal of the Board by section 34 (5) of the 

These fishery Loan Funds tl Treasury sanction on the general purposes 

offte Board in the several counties to whi£ ^i^ed'by tK^m^oners'of Public Works 
The greater part of the funds, as origin y owin'* to the very useful powers of 

to the Congest District, Board have been so 

recovery attaching to them, the Boajd ^ first transferred the Board had not these 

the purpose of making loans. When these tua <* s Board s0 much that the Govern- 

. special powers, but the absence Works Loans 1 Act, 1892, conferring on the Congested 

ment inserted a provision in the Public iWo o£ money due on foot of loans made 

Districts Board the powers and remedies fo ' 7^ of p pblic Works in Ireland, 

out of these funds as were possessed by the Commis and a form of certificate 

See section 4 Public Works Loans Act ,1892. A copy 
used in pursuance thereof are attached for reference. ion Mv . R oss -Todd, who was then 

£ » * Em 40 “ , “ t 

the case. A copy of this report and draft cl ^ se the Auditor-General, as shown in the 

A reference to the account which is ^ally sabm b simp iified if all expenditure 

Board’s Annual Report, will of three F as at present 
and receipts could be accounted for im % posa i jf adopted, would be in. simplifying the 

Z££££L!2Sl * »uSn when legal pv.oe.ding. have to be taken - enpl.m.d by 
Mr. Ross-Todd in his report referred to already. (Signed), J. R. O’Brien. 

6 th April, 1903. 


Enclosure in Letter No. 1. 

Statctoby Powebs .. vegards tke Recoveby of Mok.y. due to tb. Boabu. 

7, Dawson-street, Dublin, 

9 th March, lbyy. 

BlB ’ As regards the recovery of oil moBeys due to present proceed at 

Loans to which th. existing Acts < J M bmmt «« Ptfi ^ o " nt “ ^ £2, and accrued due 
Petty Sessions under the “Small Debts Act “ Ille “ mooeedings hove to betaken m the 

within twelve months, and the result is that m m* »» f f he ca8e , and if a decree is 

■ 'Tradvantag. of being able to proceed at Petty' J "" 

the Magistrate’s Warrant can be placed m cases ii which that course 

‘ S^a""b: l e» -st sTtisfactery. I retmn h.rewite the 

J. M. Ross-Todd. 


The Secretary, 

Congested Districts Board. 
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Enclosure in Letter No. 1. 

Memorandum explanatory of the Inconvenience and Delays caused by reason of the Board 

being incorporated and given a seal. no ^ 

Clause 16 of the Land Bill provides that the rents and profits of any land agreed to u 
purchased by the Land Commission, and arrears of rent due at the date of the purchase a^reem t 
and not remitted by the Land Commission, shall from the date of the agreement he payable t 
and recoverable by the Land Commission as if they were instalments of purchase annuit' 
charged upon the holding. 

Under section 20 of the Land Law Act, 1887, a certificate purporting to be under the seal f 
the Land Commission is evidence that the amount of the annuity stated therein is due to the Land 
Commission. 

This provision dispenses with the necessity of sending down from Dublin to the County Court 
often at much inconvenience and expense, a witness to prove the debt, as has to be done under 
the existinglaw by the Congested Districts Board. The Board have also to prove in Court that the 
members of the Board who are the plaintiffs in the case, namely Messrs. Kennedy and Wrench 
are the trustees of the Board. This is done by producing in Court the certificate of Enrolment 
of Messrs. Kennedy and Wrench as the Board’s trustees. The Board have further to prove that 
they are owners of the rent and arrears, and entitled thereto, which necessitates the production in 
•Court, of the conveyance of arrears and Land certificate of title, 

There appears no good reason why similar powers as regards the collection of rents should not be- 
given to the Board as are proposed to be given to the Land Commission under clause 16 of the Bill 

Under section 44 of the Land Law Act, 1896, the Congested Districts Board are authorised 
to sell “ small ” holdings direct to the tenants without the intervention of the Land Commission 
and for the purpose of collecting the annuities the Board are given the same powers of recovery 
of instalments as are possessed by the Land Commission. 3 

The Board therefore have these powers already as regards the recovery of the instalments pay- 
able in respect of Clai - e Island and Leonard estates, which they sold direct to the tenants. 

If the only objection to be urged against giving the Board the powers now sought for is that 
they are a temporary body there are two precedents to meet the case, namely, the Church Tem- 
poralities Commission and the Land Commission, both of these bodies, though temporary when 
first constituted, were incorporated and given power to acquire and hold land. 

It would greatly facilitate the transaction of business if the Board were incorporated and 
empowered to hold land instead of having to act as at present through two trustees. Considerable 
inconvenience has frequently arisen owing to the difficulty of procuring the signatures of both 
trustees to certain legal documents which can only be signed by them. For instance, stock is held 
in the Bank of Ireland in the names of the trustees, who are both expected to attend together at 
the Bank, in order to effect a transfer when the stock is being sold. To get over the incon- 
venience of this requirement, the trustees some time ago gave a power of attorney to the Bank 
of Ireland to act for them in such cases. 

Agreements for the sale of holdings through the Land Commission are also required to be 
signed by the trustees, and in order to avoid the inconvenience of having to perform so laborious 
a duty as signing perhaps 200 agreements in a day, as is sometimes necessary in respect of the 
Dillon Estate, a power of attorney was given by the trustees to the secretary and assistant secretary 
to act for them. 

Certain notices under the Land Law Acts in connection with the management of the Board’s 
estates have also to be signed by the trustees, and serious inconvenience may be caused if any 
delay occurs in obtaining their signature. 

It should also be noted that under the existing statutes there are certain documents, such as the 
agreement with the Galway Bay Steamship Company, in connection with the steamer service to 
Arran Island, .which have to be signed by three permanent members of the Board and not by the 
trustees. This requirement also causes inconvenience. 

If the Board were given a common seal and were enabled to make an order authorising the 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary to affix it to certain documents it would greatly facilitate the 
transaction of business and save the members of the Board much trouble. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction are a Corporate Body with an official 
seal, which can be authenticated by the signature of a member of' the Department, or of the 
Secretary, or some person authorised by the Department, to act for the Secretary. See sections 20 
and 21 of the Act of 1899 constituting the Department. 

, • (Signed), J. R. O’Brien, 

2nd April, 1903. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE TREASURY 
AS TO BOARD’S ESTIMATES. 

9925-05. 

Letter No. 2. Treasury Chambers, 

g XR 8th August, 1905. 

,, 1 am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, for 

the information of Hia Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that they have had before them the 
fuithei explanations furnished in Sir J. Dougherty’s letter of the 24th May last, with enclosure, 
190fM5 6 to the 6Stimate of the Receipts and Expenditure of the Congested Districts Board, 

2. My Lords have also considered further the important questions as regards the future which 
the correspondence raises, and they now desire me to make the following general observations 
f* ~- y ^°rds read with concern the statement that the Congested Districts Board have up to 
tne present felt it their duty to purchase every suitable estate offered to them at a reasonable 
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price, prowled that they could see their way to effect a considerable improvement in the condition Treasury letter, 

0f f e irthe first place, the above enunciation of the policy of the Board does not seem to take any 
account of the fact that, so long as there is a limit to the sum which may be raised for land pur- 
cSe in each year, the amount that can be advanced for purchases by the Board must be restiicted 
by the amounts to be advanced to the other authorities entitled to draw on the Land Puicha^e 

^Secondly, it appears *> Their Lordships that it is tbs duty of the Board to see that they do 
not commit themselves to the purchase of more estates than they can, with their existing resources, 
imnrove so far as necessary and dispose of within a reasonable time. 

6 My Lords do not feel clear that the Board fully realise this primary obligation which only 
corresponds to that imposed' on any other public Department : indeed, the application formcreased 
tarrowing powers, and the figures in the Estimates submitted, suggest to My Lords the question 
Board have not already committed themselves to the immediate purchase of more 
estates than, with their existing resources, they can pay for or adequately improve and rese 
within a reasonable time ; and I am to suggest to His Excellency that it should now be laid down 
that the Board should notenter into agreements for the purchaseof any tvld^teSthe 

nnnears ‘hat the purchase-money can be provided withm a reasonable period from the date of th 
SSients in each case, and until the estates which have already been bought or agreed to be 
taught, have been so far disposed of as to make it clear that the Board may safely embark upon 

fresh transactions. ... T . i j- „ 

7. With a view to elucidating the Board’s present position, I am to ask tor— 

(1.) a statement of the value of lands bought and paid for by the Board but still remaining 

“(a 1 ? i Statement of the respective dates of the agreements P“P“|d by the Land 

sion nnderthe provisions of Section 79 of the Irish Land Act, 1903, wrth particular, of the 

agreed prices, in cases where the purchase-money has not yet been advanced , 

(3 ) a similar statement as to any contracts to purchase laud winch the Board may have 
entered into, but in respect of which the Agreements have not yet been prepared by the Land 

C 7H An”e stimate of the expenditure which ho, been or will have to be incused for the 

improvement of the estates and land specified m (1.), (A), “ d .(H. .plh^Boaril reader 
tore on estates and land already bought, ond on estates and land which the Board are under 

toSit Of the probable expenditure for purchase of estates durmg 1905A «td 
(saV) in each of the following two years, and the estimated exponditore for improvements 

TT7; SfmS the amount that will he available from the Board's own income, and 
receipts for expenditure on improvements during those years respectively. 

amount to £884,955, and those under former Acts to . £08 f,UD8 , yet tne Lords do 

payable to Vendors for the period before the vesting of fj®* 5 view to elucidating the 

not understand how it is that the lattei p . e ^^g s howin»’ on the one side, the total rental 

the Aeh of 1903. 

Borrowing Bowers. 

9. In considering ihia Bute SeSmn72 (sfj.tnd toe TreLury 

irish Land Act, 1903, has entirdy jltored *e ^aton. imptoZment of an estate, 

Regulations thereunder, where > he Board have «P““ ” 0 ^ “ hmc ed £rice, they can obtain 
and, in consequence have sold paicels ° f f h suins as represent the increase of price 

from the National Debt Comm^oners ie^ inion J hat fche system of borrowing 

Cr t rCfo e f7 P or7tS to™" Stoned i» 1899 under entirely *»«<* circumstances, 

under the system which has hitherto beeaf ° -^d at by adding together a number of items 

Sirjr .^ p “ £ »« of .nether set of 

items classed as “ Bents and other Receipts. 

Thus, the figures for 1904-5 were 


(a.) Improvement of Estates. 

1. Improvement of works, . • 

2. Annual charges, rates, head rents, &c., 

3. Land Commission annuities, 

4. Surveys, . • • 

5 Purchase of Live Stock, 

?! E^torS^ tofundml (previously credited to •"Bents and 
other Receipts),” • • * 

8. Interest payable to vendors of estates, 

Total, 


£27,453 

3,250 

12,200 

2,370 

8,207 

2,710 

• 770 
8,000 


£59,960 

D 
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■£29,000 

4.000 

5.000 . 

Total, . . . £38,000 

and two-thirds of the difference (£21,960) was taken as the sun}, to be borrowed. 

11. It will be observed that no distinction has been made between capital expenditure and 
current expenditure properly chargeable to an income, as distinct from a capital, account, and 
no account has been taken of whether the capital expenditure is repayable or not, or whether the 
duration of the works is such as to justify a lengthened period of repayment. 

12. My Lords trust that they need only point in this way to what must bo admitted to be an 
unsound principle inherent in the present system in order to satisfy His Excellency that a scheme 
based on more approved principles should be adopted for the future. 

13. In Their Lordship’s opinion borrowing from the Board of Works should only be allowed 
for works of continuing utility the cost of which is repayable. Any expenditure on works, die. 
which is not recoverable, should be charged to the Board’s income, and should not be the subject 
of borrowing at all. 

14. In view of the provision in section 72 (3) of the Act of 1903, it follows that no -permanent 
borrowing from the Board of Works should be allowed ; and My Lords will therefore in future 
only be able to allow the Congested Districts Board to borrow from that Board, temporarily, for 
the period between the purchase of an estate and its re-sale when section 72 (3) becomes operative. 
They must lay it down, therefore, that, on the resale of an estate or parcels of it, any money 
borrowed from the Board of Works for expenditure on works on the estate, or on those parcels, 
must be repaid to that Board. The maximum amount that may, when an estate is purchased, be 
borrowed from the Board of Works for the improvement of the same, should be determined on 
an estimate to be submitted by the Congested Districts Board of the amount of the improvement 
.expenditure which it is expected will be recovered from tenant-purchasers in the form of enhanced 
price, 

15. There remains the question of the particular purposes for which such temporary borrowing 
from the Board of Works may be allowed. In Their Lordship’s opinion, the only sound principle 
to act upon will be to decide that the Congested Districts Board shall only borrow for the same 
purposes as tenants and others can borrow for under the Land Improvement Acts. My Lords 
cannot therefore admit expenditure on purchase of live stock, on purchase of tenant-right, and 
for “ Rates’’ as a legitimate subject for borrowing from the Board of Works. Expenditure for 
such purposes which the Congested Districts Board may see tit to incur should be met out of the 
ordinary income of the Board. It appears to My Lords also that the cost of Surveys should be 
charged to staff expenses and should not be met by borrowing. As regards the purposes between 
which the estimated expenditure of £65,880 for the year 1905-6 is divided, I am to encloses 
memorandum prepared by the Board of Works, from which it will be seen that expenditure on 
“ Mearing Fences,” on Tools and Plant, and for supervision, is only admissible within certain 
limits. The expenditure on the various purposes (including “Miscellaneous”) which would be 
admissible on the principles shown in the Board of Works memorandum should be separated from 
the rest ; then it should be stated how much of the admissible expenditure is estimated to be 
repayable and from the estimate of repayable expenditure there should be deducted the amount 
estimated to be repayable within the year ; the remainder would be takeu as the basis for deciding 
how much could be borrowed in any year. 

16. My Lords think that, as heretofore, it should be a condition that at least one third of the 
total capital expenditure (repayable in the form of enhanced price and not so repayable together) 
for works of improvement properly so called in any year should be provided out of the Board’s own 
funds. But, on the other hand, under the scheme above proposed, the necessity for a limit such as 
£100,000 for the borrowing would disappear. 

17. If, as My Lords hope, His Excellency feels able to accept the scheme above suggested for 
the future, My Lords are prepared to sanction the Estimates for 1905-6 as now submitted, including 
the borrowing of £35,520 for improvement of estates, bringing up the to till borrowings for that pur- 
pose to £90,000. 

18. As regards loans to small tenants, I am to say that My Lords think that it should not be 
necessary in the future to have recourse to the Board of Works to any considerable extent for 
tbis purpose ; but, if it is shown to be necessary, the limit of £10,000 for “ floating capital ” for 
this purpose should be adhered to. 

I am, 

Sir,' 

Y our obedient Servant, 

(Signed), G. H. MURRAY. 

The Under Secretary, 

The Castle, . • ' . 

Dublin. 


( b .) Rents and other 


Rents collectible, 

Sale of Live Stock, 
Receipts for cattle grazed o 
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Enclosure in Letter No. 2 
MEMORANDUM. 

As to whether the Purposes mentioned helow are Purposes for which Loans would be made by the 
Board of Works under the Land Improvements Acts. 

1 “ Hearing Fences." — Loans for mearing or boundary fences are not made by the Board 
under the Land Act, 1881, and only under the Land Improvement Act (10 Vic., c. 32), 
when, other features of a case being satisfactory, the amount to be borrowed is at least 
£100 and the valuation about £20. Loans are made for fences for shelter and for 
enclosing newly -reclaimed lands. Fences constructed of iron and steel wire are 
excluded. 

2. Road Making and Fences. — Yes ; for the construction of farm roads, including the draining 
and fencing thereof, which give access from public road to the homestead or farm- 
yard. 

3 Buildings. Yes; for the erection or improvement by means of additions or structural 

alterations, of farm dwelling-houses and offices, and for the erection or improvement 
by' similar means of labourers’ cottages. 

4. Drainage. — Yes ; for thorough drainage, including the necessary subsequent operations of 

levelling, claying, and liming. Also for formation or improvement of drains and 
watercourses. 

5. Tools and Plant. — A n addition within certain limits is admissible to all estimates on 

which the Board’s loans are based to cover the cost of tools and plant to he used in the 
works. Loans are not made, however, for tools and plant as a distinct. purpose, or 
towards the purchase of farming implements. 

6. “ Look Spitting.”— Lock spitting, as generally understood, merely consists in marking the 

' line of a road or fence or other work by cutting the surface sod — in fact is an operation 
preliminary to the execution of one of the works just mentioned. The cost of lock 
spitting would be included in the estimate of the cost of the work in connection with 
which it is done, but loans are not made for it as a separate purpose. 

Improvements of Dwellings. — Yes ; please see note on 3 above. 

Supervision —An addition within certain limits is admissible to ah estimates on which the 
amounts of loans are based to cover the cost of supervision, but, as in the case of 
Tools and Plant, supervision is not in itself recognised as a purpose for which a loan 
can be made. 

9. Planting. — Yes ; loans are made towards the cost of planting. 

10. Purchase of Live Stock— No ; loans have never been made for such a purpose. 


8 . 


Treasury Letter,. 
8 : 8 : 06 . 


Letter No. 3. Bc 

COPT OP REPLY TO TREASURY LETTER DATED Sth AUGUST, 1905. 

9 th October , 1905. 

Sir —In reply to Sir James Dougherty’s letter of the 17th August, enclosing a copy of a letter 
from the Lords ^Commissioners of the Treasury dated 8th August, 1905, 1 am d ^ ect f^ by * 
Co™ested Districts Board to state, with regard to the amount of land purchased by them, that 
before the Land Act of 1903 came into force their chief difficulty was to obtain suitable estates at 
reasonable prices bearing in mind the prices which the occupiers were generally willing ; to p y 
SrTir LS?, and though the process nu.de in this part of thei. of 
have been very unsatisfactory, the Board think it light to mention that in the eailier stages ot 
their operations they had many legal and administrative difficulties to contend with, as explained 

"K 32' for purchase »ere given by the Land Act of 1903, m»y estates have 

been offered to the Board and they have overtaken some of the long arrear 

The extent of the Board’s purchases before and after the passing of the Act of 1903 
as follows : — 

Before^ Act of j 171 356 acre3j for £469,016 

Under that Act up 1 226 409 acres, for £1,106,333 

to the present date J ’ 

Totals, . • • 397,765 acres, for £1,575,349 

As nine years have elapsed jno. the Land Act. of .1896 ^“^^2dedtta 
advances for the purchase of land, the progress so tbe Land Bill of 1903 was before 

from satisfactory, and the Chief Secretary for Ireland Ml to enable this 

Parliament, stated repeatedly that it was intended y P tliem 0 f little more than 

Board to work on a larger scale, and m them opinion the pm chase by tnem ^ ^ 
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one million’s worth of laud in a period in which the Estates Commissioners had received accl‘ 
cations for upwards of twenty-seven millions for advances under the new Act, would appear t" 
he under a reasonable proportion of the entire purchases, the congested districts containing 
approximately one-fifth of the number of agricultural holdings in Ireland, and one-sixth of th” 
area of the entire country, and being in exceptional need of the purchase and sale operations of 
the Board. The area of the congested districts is 3,533.199 acres, and the Board have purchased 
within the limits of those districts, 332,745 acres, and outside them 65,020 acres. ’ 

Being impressed with the urgent necessity of obtaining suitable untenanted land, in order to 
accomplish what is possible for the relief of congestion, the Board have, since the passing of the 
Act of 1903, purchased all the suitable untenanted land offered to them at reasonable 1 prices 
keeping in view the facts that untenanted lands can be retained in their hands without loss for at 
least five years and that the Board are empowered by the Act of 1903 to hold such lands up to 
a total value of one million, paying interest at 2§ per cent. only. Out of a total of 226,409 acres 
bought under the recent Act, 59,043 acres are untenanted, with a Poor Law Valuation of 
£11,500 per annum, and represent about £314,000 purchase-money. 

With regard to the limits of the Board’s income, I am to state that this is a matter which is 
constantly kept in mind at their meetings, and they have never during the 14 years since they 
were established, closed a year without a balance to their credit. At die end of 1904-5 their 
cash balance was £9,781, and in addition they held £9,225 in Guaranteed Land Stock available 
for general purposes. After they have agreed to purchase an estate, at least six months must 
pass before it can be vested in them by the Estates Commissioners, and, as the rents more than 
cover the outgoings, the Board can gain further time, if necessary, by deferring the improvement 
works, as they have frequently done in order to keep within their means. 

While the Board are of opinion that an increase of their income would enable them to make 
far better progress with their work, they think that their present financial position is a proof that 
their estates business has been carried out upon absolutely sound lines. They referred in their 
Thirteenth Annual Report to the considerable sum which they expected to recover from the Land 
Commission on the re-sale of estates ready for disposal. The amount recoverable in the present 
or early in the ensuing financial year is £64,000. The Board were also aware that the settlement 
of their account with the Land Commission on the re-sale of each estate would in future ensure 
the quick return of fluids invested by them in estates, and the large purchases effected since the 
passing of the new Act were made with the knowledge that the capital required for the develop- 
ment of the estates in excess of the money available from their own income and that borrowed 
from the Board of Works would be provided from the source above-mentioned. The loss incidental 
to the rearrangement and improvement of the whole of the estates bought under the Act in the 
past two years can thus be met out of the Board’s own funds, but when this capital has been 
exhausted their purchases must be reduced within such narrow limits that the loss incurred in 
dealing with the estates will not exceed £11,000 per annum, that being the sum available to meet 
losses on estate operations out of their present fixed income. The loss on the improvement of 
estates is not likely to be less, in future, than 8 per cent., and therefore the purchases of estates 
cannot exceed £140,000 annually after the Board’s reserve has been exhausted, unless then fixed 
income is increased. With reference to statement No. VI. enclosed, I am to state that the work 
done by the Parish Committees, to which the Board grant about £12,000 a year, consisting 
chiefly of the erection and improvement of dwellings and the erection of out-oftices, is identical 
with work the Board have to carry out on their estates. 

The total price at which all the estates purchased before the passing of the new Act have been 
or will shortly be sold is £638,565, or excluding the three earliest purchases, the French, Clare 
Island, and Leonard Estates, bought and improved by means of the Board’s own funds, and long 
since re-sold, the realizable value ia £612,940. Sale agreements have been signed or the sales 
completed for £486,714 out of that total, and the Board’s debt to the Land Commission for 
advances in connection with those estates was : — 


Guaranteed Land Stock ..... 
Deduct for Sinking Fund paid by Board . 

Add outstanding Debt to Board of Works on these estates, 


£502,797 

25,000 


£477,797 

52,761 


leaving a balance of £82,382 coming to the Board on the sale of these estates, after repaying the 
entire sum borrowed for purchase or improvement. Deducting from £82,382 £18,000 yet to be 
paid in connection with these estates the capital to be recovered is £64,382, and it should be noted 
that the debt to the Land Commission has already been covered by the tenants’ agreements 
lodged. It is anticipated that all the holdings on the estates above referred to will be sold before 
the end of the present financial year, or early in the following year, and the Board are now ready 
to prepare for sale the properties bought under the new Act. 

The prices of the estates purchased during the past fifteen months amounted to £738,973, but 
this sum includes the cost of over 40,000 acres of untenanted land which would be value for fully 
one-third ot the total purchase prices. There is also included £262,285 for the purchase of the 
De Freyne and Murphy estates, which were regarded as specially important and urgent. 

The eighth paragraph of Their Lordship’s letter refers to the estimate of £16,500 for interest 
payable to vendors of estates in the current year, and I am to explain that the statement marked 
D, forwarded with the Boards letter of 20th May last, shows that a further sum of £8,000 was 
provided for interest payable for the De Freyne estate, making £24,500 in all. Owing, however, 
to the total expenditure on the Estate Improvements Account, £128,262, being in excess of the 
funds available it was reduced to £120,262, and this reduction was intended to be made on the 
item of £65,880 for estate works, as the other items of charge were irreducible. This is in 
accordance with the Boards letter transmitting the estimates, in which they stated that no pre- 
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vision was made for improvement worts on estates not yet purchased. No definite estimate of Board’s Letter, 
interest could be made, but the rents receivable would in any case more than cover the outgoings. 9 : 10 : 05. 

As regards the distinction between expenditure chargeable to capital and expenditure chargeable 
to income, the Board desire to point out that they have treated all expenditure on estates as being 
repayable by the tenants, any deficiency being written off against the Board's income. The security 
for the borrowed capital is not affected, as it is charged by mortgage deed on the Church Surplus 
Grant, not on the estates. 

With reference to the borrowing of money from the Board of Works for the improvement of 
estates the system hitherto adopted, of borrowing two-thirds of the net expenditure after deduct- 
ing total receipts from total payments appeared to the Board to indicate very fairly the amount 
which they might expect to borrow, after devoting as much as possible of their own funds to the 
purpose. The Board, in their letter of 11th January last, to which the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury refer, suggested that they should be allowed to borrow two-thirds of the actual expen- 
diture on improvements instead of two-thirds of the difference between receipts and payments, 
and the Lords Commissioners wrote on the 18th January that “they could not accept the principle 
of calculation proposed, as it might enable the Board to borrow more than was necessary.” 

The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury appear to be under the impression that the system 
adopted has enabled the Board to borrow too large a sum, but the facts are as follows : — On the 
estates included in the total of £612,940 above mentioned, the Board borrowed only £66,335, 


after expending on them : — 

For purchase (where the Land Commission made no advance), . . £8,909 

For redemption of charges, ...... 24,980 

For purchase of tenants’ interests, ...... 25,753 

On permanent improvements, ...... 109,424 


Total, . £169,066 


The permanent improvements excluded £28,094 for cost of supervision, surveys, tools, plant, 
lock-spitting, &c., and were as follows : — 


Hearing fences, 
Road-making, . 
Buildings, 

Drainage, 

House improvement, 
Planting, 



. £13,021 

24,389 
48,700 
19,985 
1,792 
1,537 




£109,424 


Two-thirds of this total of £109,424, spent on improvement works of an undoubtedly perma- 
nent character, is £72,948, while the Board borrowed only £56,335, although they had to pay 
£87,836 for other necessary charges and expenses. The system now proposed by Their Lordships 
would, therefore, be quite convenient to the Board, but they beg to draw attention to the urgent 
necessity of allowing them to borrow money for the purchase of tenants’ interests (after they have 
acquired the fee), for the purchase of land* from tenant-purchasers and of land offered for sale by 
public auction. The policy of the Land Purchase Acts during the past nine years lias been to provide 
them with the funds for acquiring land, and as the Land Commission cannot make advances for 
the purposes mentioned, it would seem most reasonable that the Board should be enabled to borrow 
from that Department which is authorised to supplement the advances made by the Land Commis- 
sion by lending the capital required for the development of the estates, and the Boards privilege 
of borrowing funds under the Land Act of 1891 could not, in their opinion, be exercised for a more 
necessary purpose. It is an anomaly that the Board can obtain an advance for both the fee and the 
occupation interest when purchasing untenanted land, but if they acquire the tee of a tenanted 
grass-farm they cannot get assistance either from the Land Commission or Board ot Works to pur- 
chase the occupier’s interest, which may be essential to the success of their Work. It is also a very 
serious disadvantage to the Board that when they purchase a farm from a tenant-purchaser who 
bought under the Land Acts, they cannot obtain an advance from the Land Comnussion unless 
the tenant-purchaser happens to be able to pay off the land annuity and sell the farm dis- 
charged from it, which he very rarely can do, and the Board consequently have to pay bun 
cash for his interest, and then pay off the annuity, without the power of obtaining any advance 
from the Land Commission for either of these payments. The Board have at times to invest con- 
siderable sums, up to a total of £8,000 or £10,000 in the purchase of cattle for grazing on un- 
tenanted lands, it being impossible in many cases to get the neighbouring farmers to send then 
cattle to graze on the Board’s lands. It is anticipated that from the re-sale of estates the Hoard 
will have sufficient capital of their own to purchase the cattle after the present year. 

They have no desire to borrow permanently from the Board of Works ; on the contrary they 
appreciate the necessity in their own interests of at once repaying to that Department any capital 
released by the re-sale of an estate. When the Land Bill of 1903 was before Parliament a sug- 
gestion was made on behalf of the Board that their account with the Land Commission might bo 
closed after the re-sale of each estate, and a similar settlement with the Board of Works is a 
necessary consequence of the adoption of this suggestion. . .v • 

The Board understand from Their Lordship’s letter that there will be no objection to then 
borrowing in future two-thirds of the estimated cost in each year, on each estate, ot the following 
classes of permanent improvements : — 

Mearing fences (sod and stone), 
ltoads. 

Buildings. 

Drainage. 

Planting. 
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With reference to the cost of surveys I am to state that as the Board regard this expenditi 
as repayable by the tenants they would prefer to include cost of surveys in tbe Improvements 
Account, rather than to charge it to administration. 

An estimate of the total expenditure on each estate, and of the sum required in the financi 1 
year under each of these heads, will be furnished to the Board of Works, and this Board will 
undertake that if the amount borrowed for these purposes be not recovered from the tenants on 
the re-sale of the estate, their own funds will bear the loss. 

The Board are pleased to learn that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have conditionally 
sanctioned their estimates for tbe current year, and they trust that Then- Lordships will favour- 
ably consider the suggestions now offered in regard to the arrangements for borrowing capital 
and will accept them as being consistent with the conditions laid down in their letter of the 8th 
August. 

The financial statements called for are submitted herewith. 


' To the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle. 


I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed), F. W. D. MITCHELL. 


Treasury Letter, 
28:2: 06. 


20040-05 4290 

Letter No. 4. 

Treasury Chambers, 

• 28i7t Feb-nary, 1906. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to state that They have 
carefully considered the letter of the Congested Districts Board dated 9th October (enclosed by- 
direction of the Lords Justices in Sir J. Dougherty’s letter — 21413 — of 26th October), furnishing 
the explanations for which My Lords had asked with reference to the Board’s land purchase 
transactions, and replying to the proposal made in the Treasury letter of the 8th August, last, 
with regard to the conditions under which, and the purposes for which, the Board shall in future 
be allowed to borrow from the Board of Works. 

My Lords will deal first with that part of the Congested Districts Board letter which relates 
to the latter subject. Their Lordships are glad to observe that the Board accept the proposal of 
this Department, the main features of which are : — 

(1.) That the Board should be allowed to borrow from the Board of Works for the same 
purposes only as tenants and others can borrow from that Board under the Land Improve- 
ment Acts. 

(2.) That the maximum amount to be so borrowed should not be subject to the limit of 
£100,000 floating capital hitherto imposed, but should be determined («.j on an estimate for 
each estate to be submitted by the Congested Districts Board to the Board of Works of the 
improvement expenditure which it is expected will be recovered from tenant purchasers in 
the form of enhanced price, and (6.) subject to the further condition that at least one-third of 
the total capital expenditure (whether recoverable in the form of enhanced price or not so 
recoverable) for works of improvement properly so called in any year should be provided out 
of the Board’s own funds. 

(3.) That, on the re-sale of an estate, any money borrowed from the Board of Works for 
expenditure on improvements on the estate should be repaid to that Board, any amount by 
which the sura recovered on resale falls short of the amount borrowed being made good out 
of tbe Congested Districts Board’s own funds. 

It is further understood — 

(4.) That any gains which the Congested Districts Board may be able to make through the 
exercise of their power to lodge Guaranteed Land Stock (bought at the price of the day), and 
not cash, in redemption of advances under the Act of 1S96, shall be credited to the improve- 
ment fund. 


It remains to consider— what was not dealt with in the Treasury letter of 8th August last— the 
question what payments are to be made to the Board of Works while an estate is in process of 
being resold and before it is completely disposed of. 

My Lords assume that, as appears to be contemplated by Section 72 (2) of the Act of 1903, an 
estate should, as a rule, be disposed of within five years from the date of its purchase. But no 
doubt there will be cases in which, while the bulk of the estate will be sold within such a period,, 
some particular parcels may remain undisposed of for some time afterwards. In such cases My 
Lords think that, however long particular parcels of an estate may remain in hand, arrangements 
must be made that in any case no part of the loan outstanding in respect of improvements on that 
estate should remain unrepaid after twenty years from the date of the first instalment of the 
advance, twenty years being now the maximum period for loans at the lowest rate of interest 
chargeable for local loans. 

My Lords think, therefore, that the best plan for regulating repayments to the Board of Works 
will be the following : — 

(1.) Interest will bo charged at the lowest rate in force, for the time being, for Local 
Loans. 

(2.) A half-yearly account should be made up on 1st May and 1st November in each year 
showing, as regards each estate on which improvement money has been advanced by the 
Board of Works, what portions of the estate have been resold in the half-year ending on the 
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date of tlie account, and how much of the money advanced has been spent on the portions re- Treasury better, 
sold in that half-year. During, say, the first six years from the first advance of improvement 28:2: 06 . 
money in respect of a particular- estate the Congested Districts Board .should pay, to the 
Board of Works, on the date of each half-yearly account, the principal sum so shown to have 
been spent on the lands sold during the half-year, with interest on the amount of advances 
outstanding on the date of the previous account. . . 

(3.1 At the end of six years from the first advance for improvements on a particular estate, 
the Congested Districts Board should furnish an account showing how much of the principal 
advanced for that estate is still outstanding. 

(4.) A half-yearly repayment of principal should then commence calculated to repay that 
balance within twenty years from the date of the first advance (interest being payable, as 
before, half-yearly, on the amount of principal outstanding from time to time) ; but the Con- 
gested Districts Board should have the option at any time of repaying the principal outstand- 
ing in one sum ; and, as in most cases, the amount outstanding in respect of an estate at the 
end of tlie six years would be small, the Congested Districts Board would, no doubt, generally 
find it convenient to pay off the whole at the expiration of the six years. 


Mv Lords liq.ve given Their best consideration to the request of the Congested Districts Board 
that they may be allowed to borrow from the Board of Works for the purchase of tenants’ interests 
fafter they have acquired the fee) and for the purchase of land from tenant purchasers and of land 
offered for sale by public auction ; but they regret that they do not feel able to assent to this pro- 
posal because, it would be inconsistent with the principle laid down to govern tlie new system of 
loans that the Congested Districts Board should only be allowed to borrow for the purposes tor 
which tenants and others can now borrow. 

With reference to the mode of charsing the cost of Surveys in connection with improvement 
works I am to say that My Lords will not object to such cost being regarded as repayable by 
tenants and included in the Improvement Account, on the understanding that money will not pe 
borrowed from the Board of Works for this particular purpose. _ . . . 

My Lords pass to tlie more general question of the rate of progress of the Congested Districts 

Board’s land purchase transactions. „ . , . _ 

The Board, in the first place, appear to consider that £1,106,333 of purchases by them under 
the Act of 1903 up to the 9th October is less than a reasonable proportion m comparison with 
twenty-seven millions of applications for advances altogether. On this I am to say that it does 
not appear to Their Lordships that any such arithmetical proportion properly illustrates the 
position. The figures appealed co by the Board are open to obvious criticisms. Direct sales in 
Congested Districts are left out of account, and purchases by the Congested Districts Boaid 
alone are compared, not with the total of purchases of estates by the- Estates Commissioners, 
but with the 1 total of those purchases together with direct sales by landlords to tenants. 
Nor can My Lords admit any comparison based on the fact that one-fiftn of the mnnbei 
of agricultural holdings in Ireland are in the Congested Districts and the area of the 
Congested Districts (3,533,199 acres) represents one-sixth of the area of the whole omuitry. My 
Lords believe that of the 3,533,199 acres stated by the Board to be the area of the Con ested 
Districts something like 1,455,000 acres at least are represented by barren mountains, water, 
roads, and other land of a wholly unsuitable and unprofitable character for purchase improve- 
ments, and resale. But, even if the necessary deduction on this account were 
of the Congested Districts, and from tlie area of the whole country respectively, the result would 
not afford any real criterion for the comparison suggested 

If it were necessary, for the purpose of argument, to find some proportion, it iooeuis to My Lords 
that the fairest would be obtained by comparing the valuation of the Congested Districts area with 
S of Se whole of Ireland, inasmuch 1 as the probable purchase pnee ^ ™ 

approximately constant number of years’ purchase of the valuation, ^y^rde believe that the 
• valuation of the Congested Districts area is about £577,000, as compared with about £10,000 000 
for the whole of Ireland. This represents a proportion of something less than one-seventeenth , 
b4 even comparison would require quaUfication, because anowamoe-ou 
on the one side, for cases where the Board find it necessary to buy land outside the Congested 
Districts area, and, on the other, for cases of direct sales in that area without the intervention of 

^ But Ts above stated, M y Lords think that no arithmetical proportion can usefully be laid down, 
since tlie main question is, at what rate (subject to the limit of the sums that it may be possible 
to allocate oat of tlio Irifih Load Purchase Pond) the Board buy or uateuanted land* 
consistentlv with their being able, with their existing resources, to impiov u them so tai as neces 
to dipt)!® of thorn within a reasonable time, sa, the ire years contemplated m beotror, 

' 2 My Loris rdrserve'frorri the letter rmder reply tint the pre^nt ^tiorr is^ Mtoe P-The 
Board have bought £1,106,333 worth of land under the Act of 1903 up to the date ot their 
letter and thevanticipate that cases under negotiation may require a further expenditure ?f 
about £100,000 up to 31st March next, so that at that date theywould probably ^ ^ “i 
hand, purchased under the Act of 1903, represenring about f fin i^pect of cS to 
ment of this land the Board expect to have m hand the sum of £64,382 ! (m iespei ot oagMU 
be recovered from the Land Commission) before or soon aftei the 31st Mai on, 1JU , .../ 

anticipate that, with the help of the balance of this sum, after settmg 
purchase of cattle for gracing on untenanted tads m hand 

P ”tTa£m« 

tire fixed income of the Congest Districts Board they clearly tom* » 

which, if the financial position is to remain sound, purchases durrng each of the nex. Wo years 
must be restricted. 
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Treasury Letter, But My Lords consider tliat there is grave reason to doubt whether it will be safe at present to 

28 : 2 : 06 . ’ contemplate further commitments in 1906-7 and 1907-8 even to the extent of £300,000 in eal° 

year. They observe tliat in Statement No. V. attached to their letter the Board estimate th' 
expenditure on improvements in each of the two years as follows : — 


On the £1,200,000 worth of estates in hand, . . . -60 000 

On estates to be purchased (taken at £300,000 in eacli of the years 1906-7 

and 1907-8), ........ 22,500 

£82,500 


But I am to point out that these figures are only correct, on the assumptions made, for 1906-7 
as in 1907-8 the expenditure would be : — 

£ 

On the £1,200,000, ........ 60,000 

Second half of the expenditure on estates worth £300,000 bought in 1906-7, 22 500 

First half of expenditure on £300,000 worth bought in 1907-8, . . 22,500 


£105,500 


Of these sums at least one third would (under the existing rule) have to be provided out of the 
Board’s income, i.e., £27,500 in 1906-7 and £35,000 in 1907-8. But it will be necessary also 
to provide out of the Board’s own funds the £25,000 estimated to be required for the purchase 
of tenants’ interests and of tenant purchasers’ farms, which cannot be borrowed. Although My 
Lords do not know over how many years the £25,000 can be spread, it will apparently increase 
considerably the amount to be provided out of the Board’s own funds in the years 1906-7 and 
1907-8. 

Again My Lords cannot but feel some doubt whether an amount of land representing as much 
as £1,200,000 involving the expenditure of such large sums on improvements, is not more than 
can be administratively dealt with at one time by the Congested Districts Board, in view of the 
fact that a large increase of temporary staff would presumably be necessary for the purpose, which 
it would be difficult to organise, pay and control. 

On the grounds, therefore, as well of the difficulty of administration as in the interests of safe 
finance, My Lords would urge His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to use his influence with the 
Board to induce them to refrain from committing themselves to any purchases in 1906-7 until the 
Estimates of the Board’s income and expenditure for that year can be prepared and considered by 
this Department. 

My Lords would also express the hope that the Board will, even as regards lands for the 
purchase of which they are now negociating, proceed cautiously, and take up for the present only 
the most urgent cases included in the estimate of the further expenditure of £100,000 up to the 
31st March next. 


My Lords are glad to observe that the Board’s attention is now mainly directed to cases where 
there is urgent need for obtaining additional untenanted land for the purpose of enlarging 
uneconomic holdings. Their Lordships admit the importance of this work, and they are far from 
wishing to interpose any unnecessary obstacle to its progress. It is purely in the interest of the 
sound administration of the Board's finances that they made their present suggestion that there 
should be a temporary suspens’on of further commitments to purchases of tenanted estates until 
the Estimates for 1906-7 have been considered, arid it is possible to make a safer forecast of the 
financial position in the next few years ; and they do not consider that the suggestion is incon- 
sistent with the declaration of the then Chief Secretary in the debates on the Bill of 1903, as to 
the intention that the Congested Districts Board should be enabled to work on a larger scale. It 
is clear that it could not have been contemplated that the Board’s operations should be enlarged 
and accelerated to an extent beyond that represented by the ratio of their resources, as increased 
by the Bill, to their previous resources ; and, so far as regards the Board’s fixed income, the 
reff n 1 * 16 * 1 ma( * e was only the moderate proportion of £20,000 per annum upon the previous 
£66,250, or about 30 per cent. The ratio of the 226,409 acres bought for £1,106,333 in two 
years from the passing of the Act of 1903 to the 171,356 acres bought for £469,016 in the years 
before the Act of 1903 appears to Their Lordships to represent an increase far beyond the pro- 
portion of the increase of the Board’s resources. Moreover the period within which it was 
estimated that the transfer of land over the whole of Ireland under the Act of 1903 might be 
enected was from 15 to 20 years ; and My Lords see nothing unreasonable in the operations in 
°u t j j J cta under the same Act being extended over a similar period. 

-J ords feel sure that His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant will share Their desire (1.) that 
e oaid should henceforth proceed with great caution until the possibility of their improving 
and enlarging the very small holdings on the Estates which the Board may acquire in the Con- 
ge ? ® Q -H lstricts ' to extent which may make it practicable for the occupier and his family to 
subsist thereon even in moderate comfort, is made clear, and (2.) that, as regards the immediate 
u ure, t e oard should not commit themselves to further purchases until the possibility of 
disposing of the large amount of land in hands in the next few years is demonstrated by the 
Estimates which they will be able to submit for the coming years. 

£5 £*2 em P h f ls « d > undei ‘ (!) of the preceding paragraph, the necessity that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should above all devote itself to cases where uneconomic holdings can he 
!l r r!lV + i i econo “ 10 holdings, because Their Lordships fear that it is not sufficiently 

realised that the Congested Districts Board was established, not as a Purchase and Sale Depart- 
Wl + W + * “ ere P ur P° se of facilitating the transfer of the ownership of land from the land- 

iora to cne tenant, but for the special purpose of amalgamating small holdings and relieving con- 
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My Lords have before them the Thirteenth Report of the Congested Districts Board, on pages Treasury Letter, 
118 to 123 of which are given particulars of the holdings enlarged by the Board on a section of 28 : 2 : 00. 
the Dillon Estate. Apparently 149 holdings, at rents averaging about £4 2s. 8d. per annum, 
have been turned into the same number of rents averaging about £5 10s. per annum. My Lords 
■would ask whether it is not the case that the great majority of these holdings after resale remain 
absolutely uneconomic, and whether the transactions as a whole have any other effect than to 
encourage persistence on the part of the occupiers in an attempt to live under impossible con- 
ditions. The same considerations are suggested by pages 14 to 40 of the Land Commission 
Return of Advances for 1904-5 (House of Commons Paper 308), from which it appears that the 
individual advances have generally been small, and in a number of cases actually less than £20. 

My Lords do not doubt that the question of so restricting the area of the operations of the 
Board chat no estate or untenanted land may be bought unless there is a certain prospect of 
manipulating the holdings so as to make them really economic, will, receive the serious considera- 
tion from His Excellency that it deserves ; and they trust that in the meantime he will see his 
way to act upon their suggestions as to the restriction of further commitments to purchase. 

My Lords have a further suggestion to make which, they hope, will convince His Excellency 
that so far from wishing to interpose unnecessary difficulties in the exercise by the Congested 
Districts Board of its legitimate functions, they are anxious to help them to the utmost extent 
compatible with the principle above contended for. At present it is the riile that one-third of the 
money spent upon improvements must be found out of the Congested District Board’s own income, 
and only two-thirds borrowed from the Board of Works. If His Excellency and the Congested 
Districts Board would agree that, along with the Board’s Estimates for any year, there shoiud be 
submitted to the Treasury an estimate of the maximum amount to be asked for (subject to its 
being possible to allocate that amount out of the Irish Land Purchase Fund) for the purchase by 
the Board of Estates or untenauted land in the year, and that this estimate, like the Boards 
Estimates of income and expenditure, when once approved by the Treasury, should not be exceeded 
without the sanction of My Lords, they would be prepared to withdraw the condition as to the 
■expenditure of one-third of the improvement money out of the Board’s own funds, and to allow 
the whole of the recoverable expenditure on such improvement works as those for which the Board 
of Works could lend to other borrowers under the Land Improvement Acts, to be borrowed from 
that Board. It is clear that this arrangement would set free considerable sums otherwise charge- 
.able on the Congested Districts Board’s own funds, which could then be applied to the other pur- 
poses of purchasing tenants’ interests, tenant purchasers’ farms, &c., and of meeting losses. _ 

My Lords now sanction, in connexion with the Board’s Estimates for *905-6, the borrowing of 
£35 520 for Improvement of Estates, bringing up the total borrowings for that purpose to 
£90000. My Lords will cause a further communication to be addressed to you with reference to 
the latest revise of the Estimates for 1905-6 enclosed in Sir J. Dougherty’s letter (1966) of 1st 

December last. , ,, . - , • 

They propose, for the concurrence of His Excellency, that the new system of borrowing, 

■described above, shall come into operation on 1st April, 1906, and that the Estimates for 1906 7 
should be prepared on that basis. 


(Signed), 


G. H. MURRAY. 


'The Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD FOR IRELAND. 


Letter No. 5. 


23, Rutland-square, 

Dublin, 30iA April, 1906. 


’ lam directed by the Congested Districts Board to state that they have carefully considered 
the letter of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, dated 28th February, and that they desne 
•to make the following remarks with reference to it : — , _ , . w 

In connection with the repayment of loans made to the Board by the Board of Works, the 
Treasury propose the preparation of a half-yearly account showing the expenditure on die portion 
of any estate sold. Having considered this proposal, the Board thmkit impmcticable as the 
accounts cannot be kept in the required sub-divisions, and they trust that the proposal will not be 

Pr Th e e d Board^ ^S^^ret the denial to them of liberty to borrow from the Board of Works for 
the purchase of tenants’ interests. The purchase of these interests is an absolutely essential part 
of the Board’s remedial system, and without the purchase of such interests it u ' 
possible to enlarge holdings in the most congested area. If the Treasury prohibition is peisisted 
in, the Board will be driven to find from their own funds the money necessary for the Purchase 
of tenants’ interests, until they are recouped for their expenditure on these purchases by the 
re-sales of the holdings. That means a great curtailment in the continuity of their work and 
reduction of their power for good in other directions The Board earnest y hope &«* this 
matter may be reconsidered by the Treasury. By way of lUustration it may be aaid here ttot 
in the current financial year a sum of £38,000 appears on the Estimate under the heading 
for the purpose in question, and the unavoidable allocation of that sum will senous^ reduce the 
funds which the Board had hoped to appropriate to estate improvement during the ensuing three 

ye The Treasury letter appears to be intended as a general and depreciatory of the 

Board’s financial administration, and I am, therefore, to submit the tollowmg f^ts Jorjhe con- 


-Doard.s hnancial aaminisirauon, aua i ™, uuwdiuk, ™ 

Oration of the Government. Before the Act of 1903 »me mto oper.tron Urn JW had pur- 
3 of land for £557,235, including redemption of Head Kents, ac. ui tms 

E 


chased 171,356 acres c 
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Board’s Letter land 140,000 acres have since been re-sold to the tenants, and it is expected that the remainder 

SO : 4 : 06. will be disposed of in the current year. Upon improvement of the land above-mentioned and 

other disbursements, the Board have already expended a sum of £318,031, and in the current 
year proposed to expend the sum of £10,557, making, with the other expenditure, a total of 
£328,588, or, deducting receipts, a net expenditure of £127,045. The Board have sold, or are 
in process of selling, these properties for a sum of £644,610, thus showing a loss of only £39 g^o 
on the entire transactions carried out before the Act of 1903 came into operation. This loss Is at 
the rate of less than 7 per cent, on the cost of the land, including the redemption of head rents 
(£87,093) and purchase of tenants’ interests (£28,089). 

If regard be had to the fact that the Board was. not only improving land but building up a 
society by the operations indicated in the preceding figures, it is abundantly clear that these 
operations were financially successful. But it is also clear that the operations were not such as. 
to make a very serious impression on the land problem of the West. In fact they only touched 
its fringe ; and far wider operations were needed to affect its substance. 

These operations were undertaken when the Land Purchase Act of 1903 became law. Prom 
that time until the 31st March the Board bought 250,941 acres of land for £1,196,281. 
Owing to the delay which has hitherto marked the procedure of the Land Commission in vesting 
estates, the Board have been able in only a few of them to carry out their programme of im- 
provements in these lands, while they have made no re-sales. The time has, therefore, not yet 
arrived to judge of the Board’s success in these larger operations, but it will be noted from the 
estimate for the current year which accompanies this letter that provision is made for a large 
expenditure on improvements. But that expenditure will very greatly deplete the Board’s 
funds, and reduce their power of effective action in the succeeding year for the following two 
reasons : — 

(1.) The repayment by the Land Commission of money due to the Board will be on a very 
much smaller scale. 

(2.) The cessation after the current year of refunds due to the redemption of . Guaranteed 
Land Stock advanced under the Act of 1896. 


If, therefore, the Board be limited to the funds which they can provide out of their present 
income, it is perfectly clear that their operations must be largely curtailed. 

In the Treasury letter under reply a curtailment to £140,000 per annum is suggested ; but the 
Board desire to state that any such curtailment, while it would postpone almost indefinitely the 
completion of their task and add largely to the ultimate cost of administration, would be incom- 
patible with the timely solution of the problem confided to them: The relief of congestion in the 
West of Ireland is the problem with which they have to deal. It is admitted that up to the 
passing of the Act of 1903 their powers to deal with that problem was very limited. Within 
the last two year’s greater progress has been possible, and in the public interests it is essential 
that adequate means for continuing the present rate of progress shall be provided. It is only by 
extensive purchase of untenanted land, and by the acquisition of congested estates on a large 
scale that the problem before the Board can be solved. If the Board do not in the. immediate 
future buy the untenanted lands near and in the congested districts they will be sold under the 
Act of 1903, and all hope of relieving congestion through such lands will pass away. From this 
point of view the suggestion made by the Treasury that, after the lands now in the Board’s hands 
have been dealt with, their operations should be restricted to purchases extending only to 
£140,000 a year, is tantamount to reducing the Board to impotence for all substantial purposes 
of their creation. That suggestion, I am to inform the Government, is wholly unacceptable hr 
the Board. The country has been promised that the problem of the West would be energetically 
dealt with, and the Board upon whom the inhabitants of the congested districts with some 
reason have come to rely for the necessary help to ameliorate their economic condition, have been 
led to expect the means for largely extending its remedial activity. But a careful consideration 
of the resources at the Board’s disposal satisfies them that unless their fixed annual income is • 
immediately increased by at least £20,000, they cannot attempt to meet the obligations imposed 
on them with hope of success. In the Board’s opinion, the aim should be to dispose of an estate 
within three years of its acquisition, and they do not think it wise to hold property at any time 
to a larger amount than a million sterling. This means that the Board should deal with property 
of the value of about £300,000 a year. The Board believe that an addition of at least £20,000 
to their permanent income is essential to enable them within a reasonably short period to deal 
with the problem of congestion in the West in a fairly satisfactory manner. The Board have 
already communicated to the Government their views regarding compulsory purchase of untenanted 
lands for the purpose of the relief of congestion. 

In conclusion a few words are called for regarding sales by the Board of holdings while in a 
“uneconomic” condition. 

eoi^^omrariso^'ia ^eir Lordships suggest that the Board should purchase “ no estate or untenanted land unless- 
made in the Treasury ^ere “ a certain prospect of manipulating the holdings so as to make them really economic.” 
Letter between the old Statistics recently prepared for the Board show that to carry out Their Lordships’ suggestion 
rents and the future ih the Congested Districts, or in other words to raise the average valuation per head of the 
land pirehue annul- jan dholders in the Congested Districts from 20s. 4 d., as it was in 1891, to an average of 40s., 
values of the new hold- about 1,000,000 acres of land of the annual value of about £550,000 would be required. The 
ings are taken, it will price of the fee-simple of untenanted lands of the annual value of £550,000, would exceed 
he found that thehold- £14,000,000. The bare mention of that enormous sum should satisfy the Government of the 
from ^"average impracticability of the Treasury suggestion. The Board are fully alive to the necessity of 
£4 2s. 8 d. to an aver- enlarging all small holdings, and this forms a cardinal point in their administration. But there 
age of £8 5s. are sufficient reasons for knowing that a measure of relief short of making every holding: 

“ economic ” does effect a vast improvement in the condition of the country and the people. For 
example, by raising the value of holdings from £4 to even £6, as ha3 been done generally on the 
Dillon Estate, to whicli the Treasury letter specifically refers, a very great measure of relief has. 
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teen given these people, and very many of them under the inducement of proprietorship have Board/a Letter, 
been secured the opportunity of improving their holdings up to an economic standard through 0 : ! • 

the application of family labour. • 

Moreover, the Board attach great importance to cottage industries as a means of adding to the 
resources of the small farmers, and are anxious that their expenditure for these purposes, and for 
the improvement of agricultural holdings, by means of the Parish Committee system, should rather 
be increased t-bon diminished in the future, when this is practicable in connection with the 
administration of the Department of Agriculture, As an illustration of the extent to which the 
incomes of small occupiers can be increased by the industries referred to, it may be stated that 
the money earned in the past year by the girls in eight of the Board’s Lace and Crochet Classes, 
in County Mayo, exceeded considerably the total annual Poor Law Valuation of the seven 
electoral divisions in which the Classes were held. The total annual earnings of the Board’s 
Lace and Crochet Classes now amount to over £21,000, which is a very substantial addition to 
the means of the people in Congested Districts. 

The Estimates for the year 1906-7 are forwarded herewith for the approval of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed), F. W. D. MITCHELL. 

The Under Secretary, 

Dublin Castle. 


Treasury Chambers, 

19 th Jv/ne , 1906. 


I have laid before the Lords Commissioner, of His Majesty's Treasury yowl letter (5384) of Trsasor, t.tt.r, 
11th ultimo, enclosing a letter dated 30th April, from the Congested Districts Board, together 13 : 6 . OS. 
with the Board's estimates for 1906/7 : and I am directed to reply as follows, for the information 


-of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. . ,, 

With reference to that portion of your letter which asks that the permanent income of t e 
- - - T -i to say that, as already indicated in the 


Board may be increased by £20,000 per annum, I a — — ~ , , 

Treasury letter of the 28th February last (20040/05), my Lords are unable to contemplate any 

increase in the Board's fixed income. . , , „ 

My Lords regret that, for the reason already stated in the same letter, they must also adhet e 
to their decision that the Board cannot, be allowed to borrow 'from rib* > Board 
purchase of tenants’ interests (after they have acquired the fee) and for the purchase of land from 


tenant purchasers, and of land offered for sale by public auction.. . ,, , v_ 

With reference to the estimates for 1906/7, My Lords desire, before approving them, to be 


furnished with information showing : — 

(1) What was the value of the lands in hand and undisposed of on 31st March, 1906. 

(21 What is the value of the land which the Board contemplate purchasing in the year 
1906-7 (snhjoct to its being found possible to allocate to them the amount necessary for 
advances from the Irish Land Purchase Fund). 

(3) What is the total improvement expenditure necessary 

1906, and how much of it (a) was spent up to that date (6) will be spent in 1906-7 (c) will 
remain to be expended in future years. 

(4) What is the estimated improvement expenditure for lauds to be bought in 1906-7 
which will have to be incurred (a) in 1906-7 ( b ) in future years. 

, it expected that the Board will be able to dispose of in 

1906-'; 


(5) What amount of land is it expected that the Board will be able 
.906-7, and how much is expected to be still in hand on 31st March, 1907. 


In the meantime My Lords desire me to signify Their approval of the amended form of Monthly 
Account (rendered necessary by the Irish Land Act, 1903), which was ^mit^ m the C^|Mted 
Districts Board’s letter to you of 26th January last, and forwarded to this Department in Sir d. 
Dougherty’s letter of 1st February (1906). v. vl „ 0 fn-t-Un.,. the 

As the financial year 1905-6 is now closed, it scarcely seems worth while to discuss furthe 
revised Estimates for that year contained in the same letter from the Board. d 

My Lords think it best, in the circumstances, to await the figures of actual Receipts an 
Expenditure for 1905-6. 

I am, <fcc., 


The Under Secretary, 

Dublin Castle. 


(Signed), 


G. H. MURRAY. 
E* 
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Letter No. 7. 


COPY OP LETTER PROM THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
SECRETARY, DATED 15TH OCTOBER, 1906. 


TO THE UNDER 


Sir, — I am directed by the Congested Districts Board to inform you that at their meeting 0 
the 12th instant they considered the letter of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
dated 19th June, forwarded by the Irish Government on the 9th July last. ^ 

In reply to Their Lordships’ questions in connection with the Board’s estimates for the current 
year, I am to reply as follows : — 

(1) The value of the land purchased by the Board and undisposed of on the 31st March, 1906 
was £1,262,670, including all the lands purchased under the Irish Land Act of 1903 and the 
unsold portions of estates bought under previous statutes ; 

(2) Since the 1st April, 1906, the Board have purchased, or have made offers for the purchase 
of, land to the value of £184,764. They have decided that they will not, until the result of the 
Royal Commission on Congestion has been announced, purchase further lands, except such as mav 
be specially suitable for their purposes, and they estimate that £50,000 will cover such special 
cases. 

(3) The total improvement expenditure necessary for the lands in hands on 31st March 1906 
is £215,000, including £38,000 expended before that date ; (a) the amount expended on the un- 
sold portions of the older* estates cannot, be stated separately from the total expenditure on those- 
estates ; (6) the sum of £108,000 was estimated to be expended in the current year, but owing to 
the delay in vesting the estates purchased under the Act of 1903 it is not now anticipated that 
the full amount of £108,000 estimated for this year will be expended in the year ; (c) the sum 
of £69,000, with any unexpended portion of the sum provided for this year, will remain to be 
expended in future years. 

As, however, a considerable area of untenanted land is included in the estates now in hands it 
is not possible to make a very close estimate of the total outlay upon them. 

(4) The estimated improvement expenditure on lands bought in the year 1906-7 is £33 000 
of which about £2,000 will be expended before 31st March next, leaving £31,000 to be expended 
in future years. 

(5) The Board expect that they will be able to dispose of about £200,000 worth of land in the- 
current year, leaving a balance of £1,062,670 in hands on 31st March, 1907, exclusive of land 
bought in the current year. 

I am to add that the Board have now spent- about £34,000 on improvements since, the com- 
mencement of the current year, and it would be an assistance to them if the Loi-ds Commissioners- 
of the Treasury would he so good as to authorise the Commissioners of Public Works to issue at- 
early date £20,000 out of the total of £72,000 proposed to be borrowed from them in the present- 
year. 


The TJnder Secretary, 

Dublin Castle. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) F. W. D. MITCHELL. 


Memorandum C. — Relations of the Congested Districts. Board with the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

raent of Agriculture, The Act of 1899, establishing the Department, practically excluded its operations from the 
1899. ’ scheduled districts, and it followed that the Congested Districts Board had to provide for the 

agricultural and technical needs of these districts. This system of two separate administrations in 
the two sections of the country might have continued indefinitely but for two disturbing influences. 
In the first place rates raised under the Department’s Act, or under the Technical Instruction Acts,, 
could not be confined to the non-congested districts, as the former had to be levied on the county 
at large, and the latter either on the county at large or on the rural district, while the electoral 
division is the unit composing the scheduled districts, and the rural district contains several 
electoral divisions. 

Secondly, it was inevitable that when the schemes of the Department and of the Board, differing 
both in the manner and the degree of assistance given to the people, came to bo put in force in 
neighbouring portions of a county, comparisons would be drawn and requests made to have the 
most favourable provisions of each scheme applied in districts for which they were not intended. 
The developments of these two difficulties are explained by the following passages from the 10th, 
11th, 12th, and 13th Annual Reports of the Board : — 


Extract from 10 th Report, for 1900-1. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

County schemes Soon after the creation of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 

letters were addressed to us by the Councils of several counties asking whether we would contribute- 
towards the cost of schemes for the. improvement of agriculture and for technical instruction. We 
at once promised to make, for the congested districts of each county, a contribution in aid of the 
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county rate, equivalent to the contribution to be made in respect of the non-congested areas by the oun Y ' , 

Department of Agriculture, which we are informed will be at the rate of 25s. for every 20s. levied 
by the county. This grant by the Department applies only to the present year, and to counties 
containing congested districts. . ,, . 

It is provided by the 19th Section of the Act constituting the Department that no portion ot the 
funds raised by a rate for the purposes of the Act shall be expended without the approval of the 
Department. We have arranged that all schemes contributed to by taxation in congested 
districts and supported by contributions from our Board shall be submitted to us. W e will then 
enter into all necessary communication with the Department of Agriculture and the amounts 
which we contribute, when the schemes have been approved, shall be paid by us to the County 
Councils direct. , , , . 

It was apparent from the outset that agricultural schemes applicable to the non-congested. portions 
of counties, where no work of the kind had hitherto been carried on, would not be applicable to the 
congested districts, where our live stock and other schemes have been in operation for years, aDd 
in preparing schemes for the congested and non-congested areas, respectively, in each county, a : 
difficulty was caused by the impossibility of grouping the rural districts under one or other of those 
heads, some of the rural districts containing both congested and non-congested electoral divisions. 

A compromise was finally arrived at by which rural districts consisting principally of scheduled 
electoral divisions were treated for this purpose as though they were wholly congested, ancl 
conversely rural districts which are mainly non-congested were treated as being wholly non- 

The rates struck for the purpose of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in the several counties 
containing congested districts were as follows 





Whether District or County-at-large 

County. 


Kate was struct 



a. 

1 

1889 and 1891, 


County-at-large. 

Cork, 

Donegal, ... 
Galway, ... 

4 



” 

1 

1 

1 

» » 


Districts mainly non-congested. 

Kerry, 
Leitrim, ... 

1889 and 1891, 


County-at-large. 

} 

Mayo, ... | 

4 

1899, 



Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

4 

l 

1889 and 1891, 


• 


Technical Instruction Acta of 1889 and 1891, and the Agriculture and Technical 
TJel»d. so raised are, ond.r tie 1» iWW 

Act of 1899, to be expended m accordance 7 n 5 Cor k X County Councils did not this year 
Agriculture. In two of tTlivestock schemes In ’aid of the Hve-stock schemes approved 

£“£ |W> . ■* - SE* 

Sy"' ^^^A.oh.mramo’aatedi^ to £236 5.., as shown by the following 
Table:— 

il DisS “which most of tho Electoral Division, are not 


so scheduled. . 



Rural Districts in which 
all or the greater 
number of the Electoral 
Divisions are not scheduled 
as Congested. 

Id. Rate on Con- 
gested Electoral 
Divisions included 
in Column 2. 

. Proportion of 
Kate on Congested 

contributed by 
Congested Districts 

COUNTS'. 

applicable to Live 
Stock Schemes. 

rate of 26s. for every 
20s. of Local 
Contribution. 



£ s. a. 

£ *. a. 

£ s. a. 

Galway, ... 

Ballinasloe, ... 
Loughrea, 

Gort, 

L 54 0 0 

18 0 0 

22 10 0 


Portumna, 
Mount Bellew, 
Tuam, 

t 



Kerry, 

Killarney, 

.1 154 0 0 

46 0 0 

57 10 0 


Tralee, 

J 




All, 

169 0 0 

79 0 O' 


Leitrim, ... ••• 



Sligo, 

Boyle, 

Dromore West, 

\ 81 0 0 

27 0 0 

33 15 0 


Sligo, 




Donegal, .... ; 

Strabane No. 2, 
Derry No. 2, ... 
Stranorlar, 
Letterkenny, 

l 56 ' 0 0 

19 0 0 ... 

23 15 (it... 


J 

I Total. ; ••• 

236 5 0 

Ballyshannon, 
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County Schemes. 


The remaining Rural Districts, in which all or the greater number of the Electoral Divis 
are scheduled as congested, are — in County Galway, Galway, Oughterard, Glenamadv ^ 
Clifden ; in County Kerry, Cahirciveen, Dingle, and Kenmare ; in County Sligo, Tobercurrv • j 
in County Donegal, Dunfanaghy, .Glenties, Donegal, Milford, and Inishowen. In respect of tli 
Rural Districts we are prepared where rates have been struck to make similar grants as soon 689 
the schemes for the improvement of live stock have been drawn up by tbe County Councils a H 
approved by the Department of Agriculture and by ourselves. At the close of the year this had 
been done only in the case of the five Rural Districts in the County of Donegal. 

At the 31st March last we had not made a grant towards the live-stock scheme for the Oountv 
of Roscommon, as our proportion had not then been calculated. ^ 

When schemes for Technical Instruction have been prepared and approved for the various 
counties we shall be ready to make contributions in aid of the local rates calculated on the valua- 
tion of the congested area in the same manner as were the above contributions towards live-stock 
schemes. 


Extract from, IliA Report, for 1901-2. 

Department op Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

In all counties where a rate was raised on Congested Electoral Divisions we were prepared in 
the year ending 31st March last, to contribute towards the cost of schemes agreed upon by ’the 
County Councils and the Department of Agriculture, by adding 25s. to every 20s. levied by rate 
and we set aside £3,200 for the purpose ; but owing to there being no such schemes put in 
operation in some counties and to the delay in determining our share of the total expenditure in 
other cases, the only contribution paid by us in the year was £61 7s. 8d. for the Live-Stock Scheme 
of the Rural District of Dunfanaghy. 

The following table shows tho counties in which schemes for the year ending 31st March 1902 
were adopted : — ’ ' 


Oountv. 


Technical 

Instruction Scheme. 


Clare, 

Cork, 

Donegal, 

Galway, 

Kerry, 

Leitiim, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


Adopted. 

Nil. 

Adopted. 

Adopted. 

Adopted. 

Adopted. 

Nil. 

Adopted. 

Adopted. 


Adopted. 

Adopted. 


The difficulties adverted to in our last Report in connection with the preparation of live-stock 
schemes for Rural Districts only partially scheduled as congested and on which a local rate had 
been raised under the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act, have not yet been overcome, 
but after much correspondence the compromise mentioned in last year’s Report has been found to 
be the best provisional arrangement, and for administering these schemes the Rural Districts have 
been divided between the Department and our Board as follows : — 


Oountv. 

Rural Districts 
administered, by the 
C.D. Board. 

Amount of Id. 
Rate on portion 
Congested (Rural). 

Rural Districts adminis- 
tered by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Amount of Id. Rate 
on portion Non- 
congested (Rural). 

Cork, ... ... | 

None, 

£ s. 
198 17 

d. 

0 

All, 

£ s. 
4,111 7 

d. 

0 

Donegal, 

Dunfanaghy, 
Glenties, ... 
Donegal, ... 

49 2 
88 19 

2 

3 

- 

Nil. 

Nil. 



IniBhowen, ... 

92 11 

6 






3 11 

9 

Ballyshannon, 

99 12 

0 




4 

Letterkenny, 

95 13 

0 





Milford, 


0 



32 15 

0 

Stranorlar, ... 

95 18 

0 

Galway, ... 

Oughterard, 
Clifden, ... 

65 2 

0 

- 

Nil. 



Glennamaddy, 

44 17 

0 






6 19 

0 

Loughrea, ... ... , 







Mount Bellew, 






0 

Portumna, ... ... j 






0 

Tuam, ... ... 1 






0 

Galway, ... 

121 3 

0 

Kerry, ... _ 

Cahireiveen, 
Dingle 
Kenmare, ... 

109 16 
81 0 
68 6 

0 

0 

0 

i i 1 

0 0 
16 1 

5 

8 



54 2 


Killarney, ... 

248 19 

10 





Listowel, ... 






0 

Tralee, 

262 12 

6 

Leitrim, ... j 

None, 

196 16 

0 

All, 



Roscommon, ... ... 

None, ... 

170 4 

0 

All, 

1,080 12 

0 

Sligo, 

No ” 

169 11 

0 

AH, 

638 11 

0 
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In County Mayo no schemes under the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Acts were in County Schemes, 
operation in 1901-2, hut the arrangement made is that such schemes shall, in the current year, be 
confined to Electoral Divisions which are not scheduled as congested, thus leaving the congested 
area to be provided for by separate schemes. The amount of Id. rate on the valuation of the 
congested portion of the county is £552 9s., and on the non-congested portion £722 17s. 


Extract from 12 th Report, for 1902-3. 

Department op Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

We have referred in several of our recent Reports to the difficulties which have been ex- 
perienced by the Department of Agriculture, the County Councils, and our Board in the arrange- 
ment of schemes for che expenditure of rates levied on Congested Districts under the Agricultural 
and Technical Instruction Act of 1899. The 18th Section of that Act is as follows : — 

“The Department may, at the request of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland, 
exercise and discharge any of the powers and duties of that Board in or in relation to a Con- 
gested Districts County where the expenses thereby incurred are defrayed out of money 
provided by that Board, or by Local Authorities or from other local sources, hut no money 
placed at the disposal of the Department by this part of this Act shall be applied in or in 
relation to a Congested Districts County.” 


Al l money raised by rates must, under Section 19 (4), be “ applied in accordance with the 
provisions of a Scheme approved by the Department/’ in any part of Ireland, and as no addition 
to the funds so raised could be made by the Department of Agriculture, while the Congested 
Districts are already entitled to anything they could obtain from our Board, it can hardly have 
been intended that, as a matter of course, rates should be raised in all Congested Districts. 
It was found, however, when the Act came into operation, that all rates struck under it must be 
County-at-large charges, and that under the other Technical Instruction Acts a rate could not be 
struck on a smaller area than a Rural District, so that there were no means of confining the 
ordinary administration of the Department to the non-congested portions of the country. 

Experience has shown that, in addition to the withdrawal of about £3,000 a year from the 
Board’s own schemes, the preparation and consideration of schemes for : — 

1. Technical Instruction ; 

2. Agricultural Instruction ; 

3. Live Stock ; 


under the triple control of the Departmont, the County Council, and the Board, created a volume 
of correspondence, and caused difficulties and delays which interfered seriously with the business 
of each of those bodies. "r 

In November, 1902, the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act, 1902, having given power 
to County Councils to exempt any Electoral Division from a rate under the Acts above referred 
to we informed the local authorities that we would not in future make any grants m aid of rates 
raised under the Act of 1899 on a Congested District, and with the object of redeeming any pledges 
we had previously made, we voted for each county a contribution at the rate of 25s. for every 20s. 
collectible by a rate of one penny in the pound on the scheduled area, and we informed the County 
Councils that this would be our last contribution. 


The amounts promised were : — £ a d 

248 11 3 

528 13 11 
351 17 6 
524 7 6 
246 0 0 
690 11 3 
212 15 0 
199 8 9 


Total, • £3,002 5 2 

Owing to delays in the preparation of schemes, only .£89 out of the above total was paid within 
the year. 


Uounty uorx, 

Donegal, 
Galway, 
Kerry, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo, . 
Roscommon, 
Slifro. 


Extract from 13 th Annual Report , for 1903-4. 

L— AGRICULTURE. 

By Section 18 of the Agriculture and Technical 

the Department of Agriculture could not employ ^ ° 2“ suoh districts with the funds of this 
and could only operate with regard to egricultund { improvement of live-stock or 

Board, and at their inquest. Whatever, therefore, soltomto tor tne P Committees and the 
for purposes of agriculture or technical urttruott Shanes^ the non-congbsted portions of the 
Department, it became necessary to confine ,^ hile tbe spe cial rates were levied on 

counties containing areas scheduled under the Act of 18 ( -mrit in aid equivalent to 

the whole county), unless our Board approved the schemes and made a 0 rani, in u 
the grant made by the Department for the ““'“nge sti “ ^ treat ment of adjoining districts, 

These financial and administrative restorations Mto negotiation between the depart- 

and consequently to local grievances causing much trou g 

ments concerned. 
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The Irish Land Act, of 1903, by repealing the 18th Section of the Act of 1899, made it posaibl 
to extend the powers of the Department of Agriculture over all rural Ireland, and afforded a mea 6 
of removing tins inconvenience. Accordingly the Department and this Board conferred togeth 8 
in October last, and decided to take advantage of the change in the law and place the agricultural 
business entirely under the control of the Department. Our agricultural staff was taken over b 
the Department, and we agreed to make an annual payment of £2,000 as a contribution toward! 
the cost of agricultural schemes carried out by the Department in the Congested Districts. 

This arrangement came into effect from 31st March last, and since that date we have ceased to 
concern ourselves with agricultural work. 


Correspondence as to Agricultural Schemes proposed by the Donegal County Council. 

Scheme for the Improvement of Agriculture and for Technical Instruction approved by the 
County Council of Donegal, for the Rural District of Glenties, in which all the Electoral 
Divisions are scheduled as Congested. 

I. — That a sum of £52 10s. be allocated to subsidise the owners of pedigree bulls, Shorthorn 
and Polled Angus, leaving as far as possible an average of three bulls for each parish in the Union! 

II — That a sum of £49 be allocated to subsidise the owners of pedigree rams. As far as possible 
for each parish an average of seven rams. 

III. — That a sum of £15 be allocated to subsidise the owners of boar pigs, Yorkshire. 

IV. — That a sum of £30 be allocated to subsidise the owners of three sire horses, Suffolk Punch, 
Thoroughbred, and Clydesdale. 

V. — That a sum of £21 be allocated for the improvement of the poultry, and that for this 
purpose there he established a number of centres (farm-house stations) for the sale or exchange 
of eggs for setting, laid by hens, ducks, geese and turkeys of improved breeds, to be selected by 
experts of the Congested Districts Board. 


VI. — That a sum of £42 he allocated as prizes for the neatest cottages, the general cleanliness 
and neatness of the house, both interior and exterior, and the farmstead generally, to be taken 
into account. That for this purpose twenty-eight first class prizes of £1 each, and twenty-eight 
second class prizes of 10s. each, be awarded to farmers in the general district of Glenties, whose 
Poor Law Valuation does not exceed £4. That the judges be competent persons from outside 
the Union, to be nominated by the Technical Instruction Co mmit tee. 


VII — That a sum of £70 be allocated for prizes for the best cultivated farms; drainage and 
fencing to be taken into account. That for this purpose fourteen first class prizes of £2 and 
forty-two second class prizes of £1 each be awarded farmers in the Rural District of Glenties 
whose Poor Law Valuation does not exceed £6. That the judges be competent persons from out! 
side the Union, to be nominated by the Technical Instruction Committee. 

, a ! um of ,£30 aUocated for the instruction of boys in net-mending and boat- 

building, and for the general improvement of the fishing industry in the Union. 

i:X.— That a sum of £12 be allocated for the instruction and training of two dairymaids in 
Glasnevin Model Farm. ° J 


X. -mt the Committee strongly recommend the establishing of three technical schools, one 
at ^Jvillybegs, one at Glenties, and one at Dnngloe, for the training of the youth, male 
and female, in the various branches of technical education, such as carpentry, boot and shoe 
making, coopering, embroidery, knitting, and laundry work, as soon as funds are available 

XI. — The Committee do not consider it necessary to allocate any money for flax culture at 

present. J J 

13 th May, 1901. 


f Eunfimaghy, Donegal, Iniehowen and Milford a 
or the same general character as the above.] 


Copy of Minute of the Congested Districts Board dated 15th March, 1901. 

contrilouti^r to by taxation in Congested Districts, and supported by 

enter into all on g e sted Districts Board, shall be submitted to the Board, who will 

Instruction and flip c “ mmu “ca.tion with the Department of Agriculture and Technical 

Austouction, and the amounts contributed by the Board shall be paid to the County Councils 
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The following correspondence in connection with an agricultural scheme proposed for county county Scheme*. 
Donegal in 1901, shows some of the earlier difficulties in carrying out the arrangements between the 
Board, the Department, and the County Councils. 


Copy of Letter received, by the Congested Districts Board from the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in reference to the Schemes proposed for the Congested Districts in 
County Donegal. 

Dublin, 18i/i March, 1901. 


Sir, 


With reference to previous correspondence in regard to schemes under the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction Act in respect of Rural Districts in the County Donegal, submitted to the 
Department by the Congested Districts Board, for consideration and approval, in accordance with 
section 19 (4) (a) of the Act, and to your minute of the 15 th instant in respect of schemes con- 
tributed to by taxation in Congested Districts, and supported by contributions from the Congested 
Districts Board, I am directed by the Vice-President to communicate to you the views of the 
Department relative to these subjects. 

With regard to the minute, I am to state that the Department will willingly concur in the 
future procedure suggested, but I am to remind you that the Department cannot divest them- 
selves of their statutory responsibility under section 19 (4) of the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act, whereby their approval is necessary to each scheme, in accordance with the 
provisions of which it was proposed to apply money from the rates for such scheme, or for defraying 
any administrative or incidental expenses incurred for the purposes of the Act. 

Before discussing the Donegal schemes referred to, it should be explained that there have been 
special difficulties in dealing with the case of this county, owing to the exceptional procedure 
adopted by the local authorities, and owing to the great variety of recommendations in the 
schemes. The procedure in other counties has been that the County Council acted as the unit 
of local authority and endeavoured in consultation with the Department’s representatives to 
co-ordinate the schemes for all the Rural Districts into one county scheme before submitting them 
for the approval of the Department. In Donegal each Rural District Council submitted separate 
schemes. Furthermore, the Department, which was engaged in the formation of schemes with all 
the County Councils in Ireland, was obliged to concentrate attention on the live stock scheme for 
1901, since these schemes have to be put in operation at once, if they are to be available for this 
year, and this necessitated the postponement, but only for the time being, of the consideration of 
most other elements of the county schemes of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the live-stock schemes for the non-congested portion of the 
County Donegal have already been dealt with. 

Proceeding now to the schemes under consideration it is observed that they include a certain 
number of recommendations which fall into three main categories — 

1 . Recommendations which can be approved of at present. 

2. Recommendations the principles of which may be appreved, but as to which a definite 

opinion could not be expressed in the absence of further details and until after inspec- 
tion by an expert of the Department. 

3. Recommendations which are inadmissible. 


I. — Recommendations which can be Approved at Present. 


Under this head come : — 

(a.) Recommendations which may be considered part of the usual work of the Congested 
Distracts Board in the county and of whose further proposed extension in the Congested Districts 
the Board approve. These include the suggestions regarding poultry and eggs, bees, swine, horses 
•and other live stock. In the congested portions of the county the approval cf the Congested 
Districts Board of such suggestions will be accepted by the Department. This approval will not, 
in pursuance of the arrangement set forth in the Department’s letter of 13th March, apply to the 
schemes for the improvement of swine, horses, and other live stock in congested areas in Rural 
Districts which are mainly non-congested. . 

(6.) All the recommendations for prizes for the best kept cottages and best cultivated farms and 

•the provision with respect to improving cottage dairies. ., . 

(c.) Recommendations for prizes for excellence in needlework, such as embroidery, sewed 

^^’Scholarships to enable selected girls to obtain training in the Dairy Schools of Glasnevin 
and toe Munster Institute. ,. 

(e.) Recommendations as to lectures on agriculture and subjects of technical instruction. 
■(Note . — The system which has been adopted in other counties as regards lectures on agriculture 
with much success, and which it is recommended should also be followed in the case of Donegal, is 
that ’a lecturer should be appointed for the county and that his services should be. available tor all 
•districts in the county, whether congested or non-congested). . 

With respect to all these recommendations the approval of the Department is hereby given. 


These include : — 


II.— Recommendations as to which a Definite Opinion cannot now be Expressed. 


These include : 


(n.) The recommendations for Eshery Schools in Donegal, Dunfanaghy, and Portnablsgh and 
for Technical school, in Glenties, Killybegs, Dungloe, Donegal, and Letterkenny. In °* 

none of these proposals are sufficient details furnished to permit of any opinion being expressed 
3nt in any case the subject involved, namely, systematic technical instruction, is of such a nature 
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as to demand the greatest care, deliberation and method in its treatment, and before the Depart- 
ment could approve or even advise on a scheme it would be necessary that its experts should visit 
the centres concerned, confer with those interested in the work locally as to the needs and pos- 
sibilities of technical instruction in the district, and make a report. Experience proves that this is 
the only successful method of dealing with a subject so complex and far-reaching as the establish- 
ment in any locality of a sound system of technical instruction. This is the procedure that is 
being adopted in the case of other counties.. An inspector of the Department will visit Donegal 
at the earliest opportunity. Ic may be pointed out that the pressure on the staff of the Depart- 
ment in this as well as in other respects in endeavouring to meet the simultaneous demands of all 

the counties in Ireland is at present almost overwhelming. _ 

(6.) The suggestions with regard to flax are in principle approved, but the detailed working-out 
will best be undertaken in connection with a scheme for the improvement of flax cultivation which 
is being determined by a special committee in conjunction with various County Councils in 
Ulster. 


III. — Recommendations which are Inadmissible. 

fa.) Recommendations for grants for apparatus, &c., to National schools to enable them to 
carry out the new programme. The Department is precluded from applying or approving of the 
application of funds for any of the purposes for which funds are available under the Board of 
National Education. . 

(5.) It must be noted that grants under the Technical Instruction Acts which have hitherto 
been administered by the Board of Education, South Kensington, are given for instruction only 
see Part III. of the Memorandum on Powers and Procedure of Local Authorities, copy attached); 
Hence the grants cannot be used as seems to be suggested by some of the schemes for other 
purposes than those of instruction. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed), T. P. Gill, 

Secretary. 


The Secretary, 

Congested Districts Board, 

Dublin. 

On the 8th August, 1902, the Board made the following minute : — 

Board Minute. On consideration of the question of the future working of the County Agricultural, Live 

8:8:02. Stock, and Technical Instruction Schemes, the Board decided to carry on its owo schemes in 

all congested districts, and to give no contribution if a rate be raised on a congested area in 
connection with County Schemes. The Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act, passed 
on the 23rd June, 1902, gives power to County Councils to exempt Congested Electoral 
Divisions from a rate raised for purposes of agriculture or technical instruction. The Board 
in their minute of the 13th December last, mentioned the following as the chief objections to 
the levying of a rate on the Congested Districts : — 

“1. The raising of a rate for purposes for which the funds of the Board already 
provide. 

“ 2. The allocation of about £2,000 a year of the Board’s income to provide grants 
equivalent to the contributions made in the non-congested districts by the Department 
of Agriculture, as an addition to sums raised by local rates. Every penny of the Board’s 
income is now devoted in the manner which the Board consider most beneficial to the 
interest of the congested districts.” 

It appears to the Board that the Congested Districts, having been scheduled on account of 
their poverty, should not be rated unless some additional grant to which they are not already 
entitled, is thereby obtainable ; but the Department of Agriculture can give no such grant, and 
if the Congested Districts Board were to give a grant, by taking funds from their own schemes, 
they cannot directly control the expenditure. There are serious practical objections to two 
schemes for similar work being carried on at the same time, and consequently the Board 
have had to withdraw their own schemes where the Department were applying “ County 
Schemes.” The law, it appears, does not permit of this difficulty being solved by the county 
handing over to the Board the money collected by a rate, with the view of the rate being ex- 
pended on the extension of the Board’s existing schemes. 

The draft letter to County Councils prepared by Mr. Wrench was approved as follows:— 
Sir, — 1 am directed by the Congested Districts Board for Ireland to inform you that 
they have decided in future that, if in any case a County Council decides to raise a raw 
in Congested Districts, the Board will not make any equivalent contribution, . but will 
devote their funds towards the carrying out of the Schemes approved of and initiated by 
them. 

I am, <fcc., 

To the Secretary, 

the l_ — County Council. 
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On the 12th October, 1908, a meeting was held of the Special Committee appointed by the g peoia i Committee, 
"Roard to consider the question of transferring the agricultural work to the Department of Agnr 12:10:03. 
culture. There were present:— The Right Hon. George Wyndham, the Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, the Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, and the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett. The Chief 
Secretary undertook to formulate the decisions arrived at by the Committee. 

At the Board meeting on the 13th November, 1903, Sir Horace Plunkett reported that the 
Department had agreed to accept the Chief Secretary’s proposals as to the terms of the transfer of 
-the agricultural work, as explained in the following memorandum : — 

Transfer of the Agricultural Work of the Board. 

(See Board’s Minutes, 13th November, 1903, page 357.) 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 

Dublin, 13<A October, 1903. 


Vice-President, — 


president, — 

It may be for tbe commence of the Department of Agricultnre and Technical Jnstructo on ggSSS* 
and of the Agricultural Board that I should put upon record the considerations which led to 
the repeal of Section 18 of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1891. 

The policy of the Government and, to the best of my belief, of Hon. Members representing 
Irish constituencies, was that the time and resources of the Congested Districts Board should 
in so far as that may be possible, be concentrated now and in the near future on Land 
Purchase, with special regard to the relief of congestion, where it occurs, by 
amalgamation of uneconomic holdings, the vesting of pasturage in trustees on behaLt o 

purchasers, and other devices provided for in the Land Act of 1903. ,, 

P In this policy there is nothing new. It was contemplated, and even enjoined, by the La 
Act of 1891. But the facilities afforded in that measure have proved magnate. Ihe 
principal methods of amelioration present to the mind of the Government ^1891 were the 
amalgamation of holdings and the encouragement of stock-breeding, Ishmg itod cottage 
industries. These methods achieved but a partial success, because the “uty 
as a preliminary to the improvement of uneconomic holding, was not then fully re- 

“S°Land Bill of 1902, the laud Conference, and the Land Act 

■of a conviction that the creation of an occupying propnetmgr i. ■ th< t first ^entml 

agricultural prosneritv in Ireland. It is also held that the Land problem IS more uigmt 

to toe congested districts than elsewhere, that purchase by toe ®' 3 “ d welv^suffieiSt 

experimental stage, and that all the energies and resources of the Board ale barely suihcient 

to carry out this work on the scale and at the pace required. , , , . n j Mr. Windham’s 

Parliament therefore, decided in effect that the barriers between the scheduled ingested Memorandum> 

■districts and’tlmi^tof Ireland should not in future prohibit the gradual 
•Congested Districts Board to the new Department of such work as the latter mi nt 
advantageously undertake and finance with the aid of local contributions " 

mSSTdfU time and resources of the Congested Districts Board and their closer con- 
centration on the primary work of purchase and the relief of ? on ^ btl ^ d necesa jty 

■Rv iiRintr this nhrase I am not to he understood as minimising the importance and necessity 
•of the work carried out by the new Department Excellent alike 
it has been .Wed by a suecess which reflects high credit on all 

XhX snj“s 

nxhXw r P reP as 

^trfoi«meXm(r^XfrB^d wnuldbT nnueeess.ry end 
•destructive of the general policy which must be pursued. , .. m be poas ible, 

As the primary work of the Congested Districts Board is complete P _ ., 

.XprX tolXto itstodeinid of the secondary wo * ° f „ jXX".re IS 
meantime the Board will be willing to supplement t e ^' fir P h asa i sta nce 

cases of widespead poverty call for special aWnee. Optional assist- 

m respect of Agricultural Schemes, the scheduled distracts will 1 LiUUre for purchase 

ance in respect of industries and i5 u1 ^ TV' cc r °1903 They will, however, surrender 

.and the relief of congestion afforded by pretoeutkl treatment. It is 

in respect of Agricultural Schemes a part of then right p denartments, effect 

proper that the Oongaated Districts Board should, “ ‘JiXXhXnre rSred. 

.some economy to push forward the primary work to d the Agricultural Board 

It is also fitting that the Agricultural £Lure to a somewhat 

should concur in, a contribution to the same object y ,, p( fected without any 

larger Held. I do not, however, suggest that toe transfer should be effreted w.too^ ? 
financial assistance. I propose that the Agricultural ep^ n(rftate( j Districts Board, and that 
-charge, the stud, stallions, bulls, etc., now owned by e ° c £o ooo per annum, 

to. Congested District, Board should divert to the Dnrtmrt ‘ IXSriK Department, 

The /reposed transfer will not deplete the savings effected ’jX, frCongested DUtriets 
•or frustratethe policy it has pursued. For, a, the pmnuy of toe Cong« 

Board is completed, further funds will he avud.ble for pushing on the secondaiy 
.Agriculture and Technical Instruction on a secure foundation. 


(Signed), 


GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
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Sir Horace Plunkett's 
Memorandum. 


Transfer of Staff. 


Copy. 


Chief Secretary, — 


Department of Agriculture and 
. . Technical Instruction, 

Dublin, 21s< October, 1903. 


I have received your memorandum of the 1 3th instant, recording, for the information of 
this Department, the considerations which led to the repeal of Section 18 of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, and intimating that in order to liberate the 
time and resources of the Congested Districts Board for the purpose of dealing effectively with 
the primary work of land purchase and the relief of congestion, it is proposed that the 
Department shall take over the scheduled congested districts in respect of their Agricultural 
Schemes only, those districts surrendering in respect of such Agricultural Schemes a part of 
their right to preferential treatment, and that in connection with the transfer the Department 
shall assume, free of charge, the ownership of the Chantilly Stud Farm, stallions, bulls etc. 
now owned by the Congested Districts Board, and receive from that Board an annual sum of 
£2,000, The Department, in furtherance of the policy you so clearly indicate, are quite 
prepared to accept the additional responsibilities which the Government desire they should 
undertake. The proposed annual grant of £2,000 will, however, he insufficient to meet the 
extra expenditure involved in the extension of the Department’s operations to the congested 
districts, and, consequently, a substantial portion of the cost must be charged against the 
funds placed at the disposal of the Department by the Act of 1899. I shall bring the matter 
before the Agricultural Board at their next meeting, and ask their concurrence to the 
application of so much of the Department’s funds as may be necessary to make up the- 
deficiency. You are aware the Agricultural Board are empowered to withhold their approval 
of expenditure for this purpose ; but I feel sure they will readily agree to my proposal when 
I explain the policy of the Government and state that it is intended, that according as the 
primary work of the Congested Districts Board is completed, to liberate its funds in aid of 
the work of the Department. 

I note that the Congested Districts Board are willing to supplement the work of the 
Department where widespread poverty calls for special assistance. Under such an arrange- 
ment there is, of course, a danger of some overlapping, which, however, I anticipate both 
Departments will be able to avoid. 

No reference is made in your Memorandum to the question of the transfer to this Depart- 
ment of the indoor and outdoor staff at present employed by the Congested Districts Board 
in carrying out Agricultural Schemes, but in view of what took place at the recent conference 
I presume that it is intended that the Department shall take over such members of that staff' 
as they may require for the purposes of their work in the congested disti-icts, the cases of 
any particular officers whose transfer might give rise to Departmental difficulties being 
specially dealt with. The Department will put themselves into communication with the 
Congested Districts Board regarding the details of the transfer. 

I desire, on behalf of the officers of this Department and myself, to thank you for your 
reference to our efforts in discharge of the varied functions entrusted to us by the Act creat- 
ing the Department. 

(Signed), HORACE PLUNKETT. 


Extract from Minutes of Board Meeting held on 13 th November, 1903. 

Sir Horace Plunkett reported that the Department of Agriculture had agreed to accept the 
Chief Secretary’s proposals as to the terms of the transfer of the agricultural work of the Board 
to the Department. (See correspondence attached.) 

The Staff of Agricultural Inspectors and Instructors transferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture consisted of : — 


W. Stawell, Inspector, ..... Salary, £100 

Ry. Smith, Instructor, ..... 100 

D. S. Simpson, do. ..... 100 

P. Taylor, do. . . . ’ ) ” 100 

H. Kennedy, do. ” iqO 

J. Harper, do. ... ” 95 

P. Nolan, do. ■ . ” 90 

T. B. O’Bryen, Bee-keeping Expert, . . ” 150 

P. Brock, Fruit and Market Garden Expert, . [ . ” 140 

Miss M. Costello, Poultry Expert, .... " 100 


StaJf of Agricultural Eraucli of the Board's Officers when rile transfer of the business wss 
agreed upon : — , 


Walter Pigot 
(In charge) 

T. J. Kinnear, 
W. Dawson, 

B. McGlinchey, 
E. B. Drought, 
J. Appleton, 

G McErlean, 

J. O’Mahony, 

P. Hanway, 


Salary, £500 
130 

„ 117 10s. 

„ 117 10s. 

” 97 10s. 

„ 78 

„ 78 

„ 78 
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With regard to the Office Staff, Mr. Walter Pigot was not transferred to the Department and 
Mr. Kinneav became attached to the Land Commission. 

The whole of the Country Staff were transferred. 

The following estimates for the Board’s agricultural schemes for the year 1902-3 show the 
nature of the work they were carrying on when this business was transferred : • 


Scheme. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 




£ 

£ 

Horses and Asses, • 
Stud Farm, 

Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Poultry, . 

Beekeepinp, 

Seeds and Manures, 
Implements, 

Potato spraying, . 
Fruit Trees, 
Forestry, . 

Honey, 




4,480 
fiOO 
5,800 
1,160 
400 
650 
450 
1,100 
2 760 
100 
100 
125 
450 

1,000 

1,400 

200 

10C 

60 

1,100 

2,750 

50 

60 

400 

Totals 

18,155 

7,1 00’ • 





- - - ... 


With regard to Technical Instruction applications have been made several ^^^ a te U anv S - 
for grants from the Board in aid of local rates, but the Board have declined to contribute any 

- extent of the £ 

hy the Department in congested districts .inc* the 

rites levied on the congested districts since the pass.ng of the Act of 1893, shown separately m 
the Local Taxation Returns. 


Technical Instruction. 

T moo 1 xi _ AitAeA to transfer the control of agriculture to the Department of Technical 

A^e«?y^n^fn^' M^l InstnnotL in Home Industries, and this 
work has continued to be carried on under Mr. Walker s supervision. 

The following Minute was made by the Industries Committee on 13th March, 1901 

“On consideration of correspondence with the Department of Agriculture and technical 

cst; Hi- ***** s z is? r» 

Costed I&J-d 

County Councils to exempt B d reaffirmed the opinion expressed by them 

made towards jhe joint triremes of the 

Department of Igricnltur, .and the Conn* Councils 

instruction in handicrafts and asswts some ^ p temporary maintenance of industries 

in Dublin or Cork, consists mainly of S for the rent of a work-room 

each of the Board’s Annual Reports under e ea seen embrace secondary 

The Board's operations me directly w5ch me or hav“ SSe.to beei 

education or the teaching of science and ^ , flomitv Councils. It should, "however, 

the chief subjects in the schemes of the De P ar “® n ^ h Co ^„ este a Districts should receive 
be understood that the Board’s view has all along been tiiat the Con estea^^ ^ ^ ^ 

special and additional assistance from their fun s ovei ‘ , Board expressed an 

to the country generally, both congested and non-cong^d^ and J ^ to 

objection to the special rates being lo vl ® 011 1 J , , . rest 0 £ the country, but 

“ — - by tleir 

Minute of 8th August, 1902.— See page 7 above. 
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The Board's own expenditure on technical instruction, since the passing of the Agriculture, & c . 
Act of 1899, has been as follows : — 


Period. 

Agriculture. 

Fisheries. 

Industries. 

Totals. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


October, 1899 to 81 : 3 : 1900, 

911 12 4 

2,731 16 2 

1,966 10 2 

6,609 18 8 

Year 1900-1, 

2,749 18 10 

6,151 15 9 

3,446 8 11 

12,348 3 S 

„ 1901-2, 

2,085 6 6 

6,556 0 2 

5,708 10 0 

14,349 15 8 

„ 1902-3, 

2,549 0 0 

5,269 8 2 

4,465 19 6 

12,284 7 8 

1903-4, 

3,542 16 3 

6,121 8 7 

4,943 4 11 

14,607 9 9 

„ 1904-5, 

2,018 16 0 

6,088 4 3 

5,825 9 6 

12,982 8 9 

,, 1905—6, ... ... 

* 62 10 0 

3,914 12 6 

6,250 14 5 

10,227 16 11 

Total, 

13,919 17 11 

35,833 6 7 

32,606 17 5 

82,360 0 11 


F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

20 th August, 1906. 


ADDENDUM. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
IRELAND. 

Extract from Minutes of Proceedings of the Agricultural Board at a Meeting held 
on Thursday, the 19th day of July, 1906 : — 

“ After considerable discussion, and a consideration of the correspondence between the 
Vice-President and then Chief Secretary, Mr. Wyndham, the following resolution was proposed 
by Mr. P. J. O’Neill, seconded by Lord Monteagle, and passed unanimously : — 

. “ ‘ That the Board consider it urgently necessary that their financial position as regards the 
agricultural work taken over from the Congested Districts Board should be dealt with. As 
they pointed out at the time of that arrangement, the sum of £2,000, voted by the Congested 
Districts Board, is quite inadequate, and the Department, with the concurrence of the 
Agricultural Board, have been supplementing that sum from the moneys assigned to them by 
Parliament for the parts of Ireland other than the congested districts, on the understanding 
that this entrenchment upon their Endowment Fund should be recouped at the earliest 
possible date either in the manner referred to in the Chief Secretary’s memorandum of October 
13th, 1903, namely, from the funds of the Congested Districts Board, or otherwise. Since 
that date the deficit has not been made good, and the Department and the Agricultural 
Board, in their anxiety to assist the congested districts in respect of the work taken 
over, have annually supplemented the inadequate sum provided, and in January, 1905, 
voted £10,000 to these districts for seed potatoes in connection with the failure of the potato 
crop of that season. Now that the demands on the Endowment Fund for schemes in the 
non-congested parts of the country exceed the total annual sum available, it will be neither 
practicable nor legitimate for the Board to deplete the funds intended by Parliament for these 
parts of the country in order to apply them to districts for which they were not intended. In 
these circumstances the Board find it necessary to request the Government to give effect to 
the undertaking of Mr. Wyndham and supplement their Endowment Fund with a special 
provision for work in the congested districts, otherwise the work in these districts must 
seriously suffer.’ ” 


Copy of Minute- passed at a Special Meeting of the Congested Districts Board held on 
Tuesday, 28th August, 1906. 

Present -.—The Right. Hon. Sir Antony MacDonnell, G.C.S.I. (presiding) ; Mr. Charles Kennedy, 
and Mr. W. P, Geoghegan. 

“ 9 n consideration of the Resolution adopted by the Department of Agriculture at their 
meeting on the 19th ult., the Board are altogether unable to agree in the interpretation 
placed on their President’s Minute 1 of the 13 th October, 1903. They are clear on the point 
that there was at the time no intention on the Board’s part to increase the contribution of 
£2,000 then made to the Department. Apart from this question of interpretation or inten- 
tion, the Board find their finances all too insufficient for their immediate and prospective 
requirements. 

F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 
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PARISH COMMITTEES. 


In 1897 on the recommendation of the Rev. Denis 
O’Hara, the Board adopted the new principle of 
eiving assistance in money to induce the small land- 
holders in the poorest of the Congested Districts to 
make an effort to improve their houses and holdings. 

The circumstances were peculiar. Owing, in the 
first instance, to the people having been long ago 
compelled to settle on the inferior lands, on rocky, 
boggy land, or mountain slopes, the vast majority of 
the small cottiers were extremely poor, and a large 
proportion could not support themselves by their 
holdings. A second cause of this miserable condition 
was no doubt the prevalence of absenteeism, for no 
landlord residing most of the year amongst his 
tenantry could have failed to use his influence, and 
his means to effect some improvement in the condition 
of his tenants. 

No doubt the people themselves were much to blame, 
in fact everyone concerned, including the local 
authorities and the State, was to -blame for a state of 
things which was and is a disgrace to civilisation. 
When the Board’s operations commenced there were 
at least thirty thousand families in the Congested 
Districts living in houses unfit for human habitation, 
with filthy surroundings, and on holdings where till- 
age, fencing, draining, and reclamation were all 
neglected. Although thousands of these tenants went 
to “England and Scotland as migratory labourers year 
after year and generation after generation, and there- 
fore had knowledge of better farming, and well-kept 
cottages, no improvement was made m either houses 
or holdings. Possibly the fear of the rent being 
raised on an improved holding, a fear partially re- 
moved by the Land Act of 1881, may have had some- 
thing to do with this general neglect. Strange as 
it may seem custom, and the reluctance to adopt a 
higher standard of living than their neighbours, had 
a considerable effect in preventing reform. It may 
be said that good advice and friendly encouragement 
would have sufficed to rouse these people to do aU 
that lay in their power to improve both houses and 
holdings, without pecuniary assistance, but it is cer- 
tain that any such advice received from those who 
had influence with them had been unheeded. ihe 
Board’s plan was to arouse self-help and energy by 
lending a helping hand, in addition to giving good 
advice They hoped in thi. way to hit the people 
out of the “ slough of despond in which they had 


animals are housed in the rooms occupied by the 

fa The 7 system of giving grants in cash on condition 
that certain work is done will perhaps ultimately 
merge into one of prizes for the best-kept houses, hold- 
ings or gardens, when the need for great reforms in 
the condition of the tenements is less urgent than it 
is at present, and when a smaller sum is available for 

^ The prize system has already been adopted in many 
parishes in County Donegal. . ... . 

The Parish Committee system is not, it will be 
observed, one which would have been devised or per- 
mitted if the funds available were being administered 
bv a Department which could only act within narrow 
lines strictly laid down by statute, which was^ com- 
pelled always to act on “ commercial principles and 
which possessed no large discretionary powers for 
making experiments or attempting anything in the 
shape of paternal government. That the results at- 
tained have amply justified the initiative taken by 
the Board, may be seen from the statistics published 
in their annual reports, and can be proved by visiting 
any of the parishes where the scheme has been some 
years in operation. , , 

The following is a collective statement of the work 
done under the scheme. There have been 159 Parish 
Committees formed up to the present, the number in 
each county being as follows: — 


Donegal, 
Leitrim, 
Sligo, . 
Mayo, . 
Roscommon, 
Galway, 
Kerry, . 
Cork, . 


159 


It should be noted that the work of the Parish 
Committees has all along been watched and controlled 
most carefully in every detail by a special staff at the 
Board’s office. The regulations for the proper election 
of the members, the calling of meetings, the appoint- 
ment of secretaries and supervisors, and the circum- 
stances of every individual grant made are. carefully 




ness with a miserable standard — -- - 

a wretched system of husbandry. They attempted 
this through a committee established m each parish, 
consisting of the clergy, medical officer, county coun- 
cillor, district councillor, resident landlords or agents, 
and six members elected by the landholders. 

These committees receive from the Board sums vary- 
ing generally from £50 to £150 in each year, accord- 
ing to the condition of the people and the number of 
small occupiers. The committees, under regulations 
strictly enforced by the Board, give small grants in 
cash to the occupiers of holdings under £7 valuation, 
who undertake to carry out certain improvements, the 
general rule being that the value of the work done is 
about four times the amount of the grant received. 
This system has succeeded admirably, and where it 
has been some years in operation has quite altered 
the general aspect of the buildings and farms, and has 
been the means of greatly improving the con- 
ditions under which the people live. It has induced 
hundreds of tenants to erect outoffices for their cattle 
which had hitherto been kept in their own dwelling- 
rooms. When the Board purchased the Dillon Estate 
about five-sixths of the 4,200 tenants kept cattle m 
their dwellings, and if the Palish Committee system 
has in any way failed it is in not having completed 
this most necessary reform. The Board have for some 
years, by a special rule, endeavoured to press on the 
committees the urgency of this work, but even m 
parishes which have received grants five or six years 
there are still large numbers of cottages where the 


entailed is' very great, as the application forms alone 
number about 10,000 in the year, and every one of 
these is checked in every particular. . 

For the first three years, 1897, 1899, 1900, in 
which £4,831 was paid to various parishes, no record 
has been kept of the amount of work done, but for the 
past six years, in which £27,255 has been paid by the 
Board for 14,589 different works valued at £117,494 
the results are : — : 

(a) Dwelling-houses erected or im- 
proved, 

Estimated value of work done, 

Grants made by Committees, 


4,613 

£37,249 

£8,890 


(b) Out-offices for cattle, erected or 

improved, 

Estimated value of work done, 
Grants made by the Committees, 

(c) Drains and fences made or im- 

proved, . • 

Estimated value of work done, . 
Grants by Committees, . 

(d) Accommodation roads made or 

improved, 

Estimated value of work, 

Grants by Committees, . 


7,519 

£63,502 

£14,789 


1,308 

£7,183 

£1,441 
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(e) Miscellaneous, reclamation, &c. 

Number of Works, . . 254 

Estimated value, . . £1,472 

Grants by Committees, . . 320 


This is exclusive of the work done by the County 
Donegal Committees during the past three years. The 


22nd August, 1906. 


results recorded for the past year were: — 


Grants for dwelling-houses, . £gio 
Erection of out-offices, . . 645 

Drains and fences, . . . 188 

Roads, . . . -69 

Reclamation, &c., . . . 92 


£1,904 

The value of the work done is estimated at £15 419. 

(Signed), F. W. D. Mitchell. 


Copy of Case submitted to Council by the Congested Districts Board in June, 1893, as to the 
Board’s power to construct roads, &c., and of Counsel’s opinion. (See evidence, p. 43). 


Case on behalf of the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland for Opinion and Advice op Counsel. 


Counsel is re'ferred to 54 and 55 Vic., Cap. 48, Sec. 
39, which empowers the Congested Districts Board to 
take such steps as they may think proper for the 
purposes therein mentioned, which includes aiding 
and developing agriculture and fishing (including the 
construction of Piers and Harbours), and any other 
suitable Industries ; and the Land Commission are 
thereby empowered to acquire (by purchase or taking 
on lease)' and hold land, and place same under the 
control of the Congested Districts Board on such terms 
and conditions as they may deem expedient. 

Sub-section (4) empowers said Board to proceed 
under said section, directly or indirectly, and by the 
application of money at their disposal or otherwise, 
and to make gifts or loans to any persons upon and 
subject to such conditions as the Board consider ex- 
pedient. 

The Board believing that the said Act authorised 
them to undertake such works as the making of roads 
and construction of bridges, provided they considered 
same to be in aid of any of the industries mentioned 
in said Section 39, resolved to execute several works 
of that description in the Counties of Donegal, Mayo, 
and Galway. 

In the month of February, 1893, the Board adver- 
tised for tenders by Contractors for making fifteen 
roads in Co. Donegal, and tenders for fourteen of 
such roads were subsequently duly accepted by the 
Board. Formal contracts in ten of such cases have 
in the month of May last been duly executed for sums 
amounting in all to £5,313 18s. Qd., and bonds of the 
several contractors and their sureties also given to the 
Board. 

Previous to the execution of said contracts, the 
Board obtained the consent of the several occupiers 
of the lands through which the said roads are pro- 
posed to be made, and said occupiers have all signed 
conveyances of same. Some of such conveyances are 
made for a money consideration, and others in con- 
sideration of the advantages resulting to the occupiers 
from the proposed road. Some of such conveyances 
are madei to the Board, and others to Mr. Gahan 
the County Surveyor of Donegal, who is acting as 
engineer for the Board. 


Two of said conveyances are herewith sent for 
perusal of Counsel. 

The Secretary of the Board states that nearly all 
the landlords of the lands through which said roads 
are proposed to be made, have signified their consent 
thereto, but have not as yet executed conveyances. A 
few of said landlords may possibly refuse such con- 


One conveyance by an owner (Mr. G. H. Mitchell) 
has been executed to the Board, and is herewith 
sent for Counsel’s perusal. 


The Secretary of the Board attended before the 
Grand Jury of the County of Donegal, at the Spring 
Assizes, 1893, and, as instructed by the Board, re- 
quested the Grand Jury to give the Board authority 
to build a bridge across the Gweebarra river, and 
make the fifteen roads previously referred to. After 
considerable discussion, the Grand Jury passed a reso- 
lution authorising the Board to build the said bridge, 
and to make the approaches to it, and the Grand Jury 
by said resolution, also undertook to maintain said 
Bridge, and its approaches, and the roads set forth in 
Schedule to the Board’s advertisement for tenders 
(being the fifteen roads before referred to) when ac- 
cepted as complete by their County Surveyor. 

Counsel is herewith sent shorthand writer’s notes 
of the interview of the Board’s Secretary with said 
Grand Jury, also copy of the said Resolution. A 
form of contract made by the Board with the several 
contractors is also sent. 

The works have been actually commenced on four 
of the said fifteen roads in County Donegal. 

The Board also advertised for and accepted tenders 
for making a road and constructing a pier with road 
approaching thereto, at Derrynea, in the County of 
Galway, in respect of both of which contracts have 
been signed, and the works actually commenced. 

No application has been made by the Board to the 
Land Commission requiring them to purchase or take 
on lease the lands necessary for the approaches to the 
said pier, nor has any conveyance or lease of same 
been executed to the Board, or any person on their 
behalf. 

The formal consent, in writing, of the Board of 
Trade to the construction of the said pier, has, how- 
ever, been obtained. ' 

The Board have also accepted a tender, and entered 
into a contract for the construction of a Landing 
Quav. and making the approaches thereto at Brandon 
Creek, County Kerry. Conveyances of the lands re- 
quired for the purpose have been executed by the 
occupying tenants of said lands to the Secretary of 
the Board, but the landlords of said lands have not 
executed any such conveyances. 

One of such conveyances is herewith sent Counsel. 
No application has been made by the Board to the 
Land Commission, to purchase or take on lease the 
lands required for said purpose, nor has the consent 
of the Board of Trade been obtained. 

The Board have also advertised for and accepted 
tenders for six roads in County Mayo, and notified 
such acceptance to the contractors, but no contracts 
have yet been executed. 

No applications with reference to any of the said 
works in the. counties of Galway and Mayo have been 
made by the Board to the Grand Juries of those 
counties, nor have they passed any resolutions regard- 
ing same. 
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The Secretary of the Board has recently written to 
all the contractors whose tenders have been accepted 
or with whom contracts have been entered into (except 
in those cases in which the works have been actually 
commenced), and informed them that the matter is 
still under the Board’s consideration, and cautioning 
them against incurring any expense in connection with 
the contract pending further instructions from the 
Board. 

The Board also propose to carry out a Drainage 
Scheme in connection with the Cuiltybo River, a 
tributary of the river Moy in the County Mayo. No 
advertisement for tenders has yet been published, nor 
any contract entered into with reference to said Drain- 
age Scheme. 


Query L— I think the construction of 54 and 55 
Vic., < 5 . 48, Sec. 19 (1) (c), is governed by the rule 
known as ejusdem generis rule, which is laid, down 
by Lord Campbell in R. and Edmondson, 28 L.J.M.O., 
at p. 215, as follows, “ where there are general words 
following particular and specific words the general 
words must be confined to things of the same kind as 
those specified.” I am therefore of opinion that road 
and bridge making merely as relief works, or for 
opening up a district, is not within the Board’s- 
powers and that the words “ any other suitable in- 
dustries ” should be construed as referring to the en- 
couragement of some trade or calling, e.g., osier plant- 
ing, basket-making, fish hatching; &c., &c. 


The Cuiltybo River is not navigable, but salmon 
spawn at some points in the river— and there are 
mills situate on its banks. The length of the river 
proposed to be deepened is about two miles, and in 
some places it is proposed to alter the course of the 
stream by cutting and straightening same. 

The Board propose to advertise a notice of their in- 
tention to carry out the said Drainage Scheme and 
calling on the riparian owners and occupiers and 
others having rights of . water, fishing or other 
rights to signify their assent or dissent thereto, and 
the Board propose subsequently to obtain such con- 
sents in writing from all such necessary parties as 
Counsel may advise. 

There has not been any investigation of the title of 
any owners or occupiers of any lands proposed to be 
taken by the Board for any of the aforesaid purposes. 

The Board having recently instructed their present 
solicitor to advise them as to the proper steps to be 
taken with reference to the acquisitions of the lands 
necessary for carrying out- the several works before 
mentioned, and also for carrying out the said Drain- 
age Scheme, have been advised to obtain the opinion 
of Counsel as to the general powers of the Board to 
undertake the execution of such works, and also 
Counsel’s directions as to the necessary procedure 
which should be adopted. 


Counsel will please advise: — 

1. Does Section 39 of the said Act authorise the 
Board to expend monies, either directly or in- 
directly, in the construction of roads (other than 
the necessary approaches to piers and harbours) 
provided the Board consider same will be aiding 
and developing any of the industries mentioned in 
(1) (c) of said section? 

2. If Counsel is of opinion that the Board are so 
authorised, has the Board power to undertake the 
execution of the works, and enter into a contract for 
same, and, if so, what steps should be taken by the 
Board for the legal acquisition of the lands neces- 
sary for the purpose and protection of the Board 
from actions by any persons whose property may be 
injured thereby ? 

3. If Counsel is of opinion that the Board are not 
authorised to undertake the execution of such works, 
but they may indirectly apply for such purposes 
money at their disposal, Counsel will please advise 
in what manner the object of the Board could be 
carried out so that said roads could be constructed 
by the Grand Jury or otherwise. 

4. Counsel will please fully advise all the neces- 
sary steps which should be taken by the Board for 
the acquisition of lands required for the construction 
of piers and harbours, and the approaches thereto. 

5. Does Section 39 of said Act authorise the Board 
. either directly or indirectly to expend monies in 

carrying out Drainage Schemes which the Board 
may consider as aiding or developing any of the 
industries mentioned in (1) (c) of said Section ? 


The Act, however, is a remedial one, and should 
therefore receive a beneficial construction. Baron 
Cleasby in Scott and Legg, 2 Ex. Div., at p. 42, says : 
“It seldom happens that the framers of an Act of 
Parliament or the Legislature, has in contemplation 
all the cases which are likely to arise, and the 
language therefore seldom fits every possible case, if 
the case is clearly within the mischief the words must 
be read so as to cover the case if by any reasonable 
construction they can be read so as to cover it, though 
the words may point more exactly to another case. 

It appears from S. 2 (2) of the Light Railways (Ire- 
land) Act, 1889, which empowers the Lord Lieutenant 
to declare that it is desirable that a Light Railway 
should be constructed between certain places “ for the 
development of fisheries and other industries,” that 
facilitating communication is a means of aiding in- 
dustry contemplated by Parliament, accordingly, I am 
of opinion that in order to connect a fishery or other 
productive industry with highway or market, that 
malting roads and bridges is within the Boards 
powers, which are not limited to making pier 
approaches. 

The Board should decide each case judicially, and I 
would suggest that it would be expedient to record the 
grounds of their determination on their minutes. In 
arriving at their decision they may remember that 
although they must anticipate obstruction frorn sonx* 
whose lands are required (which is experienced 
in every public work) yet - with this exception it is 
difficult to see whose interest it would be to restrain 
them. 

I am further of opinion that the words in Sub-sec. 

4 of Sec. 39, cited in the case, viz. The Board may 
proceed under this Section, directly dr indirectly, and 
by the application of money at their disposal or 
otherwise,” do not mean that the benefit to the in- 
dustry aided may be indirect, but — as is evident from 
the use of the word “proceed” which applies to the 
entire) sentence— that the Board may execute works 
themselves, or act indirectly through the agency of 
others ( e.g ., Drainage Boards, Grand Juries, Harbour 
Trustees, and promoters of undertakings), and aie 
designed to exclude the general principle that public 
bodies invested with statutory powers cannot delegate 
those powers. The word “otherwise” I conceive 
would include the gratuitous supply of skilled super- 
vision, the expense of preparing maps and plans, en- 
gineering ana legal expenses, and the supply of 
materials. 

Query 2. — In cases in which the Board hold that 
they are authorised to undertake the execution of 
works they can enter into a contract for their execu- 
tion. 

At present the only power they have to acquire 
lands is by agreement, and if they can agree with all 
persons interested, including Mortgagees, for the 
purchase of the land or of a right of way, they can, of 
course, make a road just as any private person could. 
If this mode of procedure be adopted, the conveyances 
should be to the Land Commission, which is incor- 
porated, and has power to hold land by the 42nd 
Section of the Land Law Act. The Board being un 
incorporated, and only a temporary body, have no 
power to hold land, and neither has their Secretary 
nor the Secretary of the Grand Jury in their official 

G 
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capacities. Lands conveyed to snch Secretary (assum- 
ing the -conveyance to be properly drawn) would not 
be transmitted to his successor in office, but pass to the 
heir-at-law or personal representative of the Grantee 
or Assignee, as the case may be, as Trustees for the 
Board. 

The conveyances to the Congested Districts Board 
sent are inoperative as the Board have no power to 
hold lands ; the conveyances to Mr. Micks (of Har- 
bour lands in Kerry),' and Mr. Gahan, are without 
words of limitation, and confer only a life estate on 
the Assignee as Trustees for the Board. 

The consent of the Land Commission should be 
obtained to the conveyances, being to them, and title 
should be deduced to their satisfaction in the ordinary 
way, which is necessary to preclude eviction by title 
paramount to that purchased, to prevent the possi- 
bility of the Land Commission incurring a liability 
to pay rent by assignment of a leasehold, and also 
inasmuch as assignment by a tenant might not only 
be a breach of covenant, but is a breach of statutory 
conditions where a fair rent has been fixed, to ascer- 
tain that the landlord has assented, in such cases, to 
the tenant’s conveyance. 

The foregoing observations apply equally to drainage 
schemes with this modification, that in addition con- 
veyances or releases from riparian owners and oc- 
cupiers, both at the site of and below the works, mill 
owners and fishery owners should also be procured. 

Query 3. — The difficulties surrounding the foregoing 
procedure are too obvious to require comment or render 
its adoption practicable except perhaps for short ap- 
proach roads. A road unlike a railway is usually 
only a right of way for the public, the soil remaining 
vested in the adjoining proprietors although com- 
monly but inaccurately described in books of reference 
as vested in the Grand Jury or their Secretary. 

The procedure usually adopted when it is desired to 
make roads free of expense to the county and which I 
recommend the Board to adopt is to obtain a present- 
ment for a nominal sum — and is as follows: — 


Notices of an intended application for a new road 
should be served on the occupiers of the intended line 
of road fifteen days at least before Presentment 
Sessions. 

An application accompanied by a map and proof of 
the service of Notices should be lodged with the 
Secretary of the Grand Jury ten days at least before 
Presentment Sessions. 

If the Sessions approve the application, the plans 
and sections which should have been prepared by the 
applicant are adopted by the County Surveyor and 
deposited with the Secretary of the Grand Jury and 
tenders advertised for. 

The applicants then tender for a nominal sum 
(generally Is.) which is accepted at the adjourned 
Presentment Sessions. 

A contract is then entered into by or on behalf of 
the applicants, and the Secretary of the Grand Jury 
for the construction of the road, which is presented 
for by the Grand Jury at the ensuing Assizes in the 
usual way, the applicant can then enter into sub- 
contracts for the execution of the works. 

The advantages of this course are that it gives 
powers of entry to survey and execute the works, com- 
pulsory powers to acquire the right of way, subject to 
tne payment of damages for injury, power to obtain 
materials, and to prevent obstruction and injury to 
the works, besides precluding actions for trespass, to 
which, in the absence of license, the Board would be 
liable unless protected by statutory powers. 


Query 4.— The only power the Board at present have 
of acquiring lands for pier and harbour works, is b v 
agreement, as regards which see my answer to’ Query 
2. Two other courses are open to the Board, viz. : 3 

I. They may procure a memorial from an adjacent 

proprietor, to the Commissioners of Public Works 
under 9 Vic., c. 3, representing the advantages of the 
pier. The Commissioners can then adopt the plans 
and estimate, which should have been prepared by the 
Board. The Commissioners of Public Works are then 
after certain declarations, notices, and the lodgment 
of plans, empowered to execute the works, and acquire 
lands (the conveyance of which should be to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works), with power to make bye- 
laws. levy tolls, and recover penalties, and after a 
final award, to transfer the pier to the Grand Jury, 
who may exercise powers of management and main- 
tenance, and there are provisions for repair in the 
event of the Grand Jury neglecting to maintain— 16 
and 17 Vic., c. 136, sections 11 and 12, 40 and 41 Vic 
c. 27, 4. ■’ 

The disadvantages of this course are (1) The Act 
is framed with a view to advances from the Treasury. 
I do not think an advance is essential, but if it be it 
might be for a trivial sum which could if required’ be 
repaid by the Board. (2) The works are to be 
executed by the Commissioners of Public Works, but I 
apprehend that it would be easy to arrange that they 
should be executed by the Board to the satisfaction of 
the Engineer of the Commissioners of Public Works. 

II. The other course is to form a Company with a 
nominal capital for the purpose of constructing these 
piers (I think there should be separate companies for 
different counties) and the Board could advance money 
to the company. This would require a local Act in- 
corporating the material parts of the Harbours, Piers 
and Docks Clauses Act, 1847 (giving the undertakers 
power to acquire lands, levy tolls, recover penalties, 
keep order, &c.). This course would necessitate com- 
pliance with standing orders (the publication of ad- 
vertisements, services of notices on owners and oc- 
cupiers, deposit of plans, sections, and books of refer- 
ence, with the Clerk of the Peace before the 30th 
November, and afterwards in the Private Bill Office, 
&c.), which would involve expense and loss of time, 
besides, in the absence of sufficient tolls, leaving main- 
tenance insufficiently provided for. 

Unless one or other of these courses is adopted, how- 
ever, . the Board, in addition to the difficulties of 
acquiring lands, will, on the completion of the works, 
be without powers of management. 

The assent of the Board of Trade must of course be 
procured for Harbour works. 

Query 5. — Subject to my observations contained in 
my answer to Query 1, I think the Board have power 
to execute Drainage works. 


J. V. FITZGERALD. 


89, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, 
June 10th, 1893. 
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Statement of the reasons for the withdrawal of certain subsidies' to Steamer Services made by the 


Congested Districts Board. 

(a.) In the first year of their operations, in April, 
1892, the Board established a tri-weekly service between 
Galway and the Aran Islands, agreeing to pay a 
subsidy of £700 a year to the Galway Steam Boat 
Company. This arrangement has continued up to the 
present 

(6.) In 1896 the Board subsidised a sendee between 
Westport and Clifden on the south and Belmullet on 
the north, paying £300 a year, but the service was 
discontinued on 28th February, 1898. Complaints 
had been mad© of the irregularity of the service, and 
Messrs. Laird & Co., shipowners, stated that the 
people of Belmullet discountenanced the service and 
complained of its irregularity because of their desire 
to obtain a Railway service instead. At the expira- 
tion of the nine months, Messrs. Laird stated that they 
would require a subsidy of £760 for a further period 
of nine months. They subsequently reported that 
they could not obtain a suitable steamer for the ser- 
vice, and that if it were necessary to build one, a 
fair subsidy for a considerable number of years 
should be guaranteed. The Board attempted to make 
arrangements with other persons to carry out a satis- 
factory service for a subsidy of £500, but without 
success. 

(c.) For nine months, between April and December, 
1897, a subsidy of £250 was paid to establish a service 
between Sligo and Broadhaven. The Sligo Steam 
Navigation Company were losing on the working of 
the service, and were unwilling to continue it. The 
Board subsequently oSered to Messrs. W. G. & T. 
Pollexfen & Co., the owners of the steamer which 
had been chartered by the Sligo Steam Navigation 
Company for this service, a subsidy of £400 if they 
would continue to carry it on, but they declined this 


(See page 46 of Evidence). 

offer, and as the Board could not see their way to in- 
crease it, the service came to an end. 

(d.) On 1st July, 1898, a service was commenced on 
the coast of Donegal with a subsidy of £600 a year 
from the Board. The terminal ports were London- 
derry and Donegal, with occasional calls, as weather 
and tide permitted, at Ballyness, Burtonport, Mount 
Charles and Dunfanaghy. Numerous complaints 
• were received from local traders as to the unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which the service was being carried 
out, and on reconsidering the question of continuing 
the subsidy to the Donegal Steamship Company, the 
Board decided, in April, 1901, to offer them a subsidy 
of £300 a year for three years for a slightly different 
service, but this offer was declined, and the service 
ceased, in June, 1901. 

(e.) In November, 1901, a subsidy of £500 a year 
commenced to be paid to the Clyde Shipping Company 
to assist them in continuing a weekly service on the 
South-Western Coast, between Cork, Schull, Ban try, 
Castletownbere, Sneem, and Dingle. The agreement 
with the Clyde Shipping Company for a subsidy of 
£500 expired on the 31st October, 1904. In Septem- 
ber, 1904, the Company offered to continue the ser- 
vice for another year if the Board would increase 
their subsidy to £750 to meet the loss sustained in 
carrying it on. The Company were informed that 
the Board could not increase their subsidy, the 
steamer was withdrawn, and the subsidy terminated 
on the 30th April, 1905. In coming to the decision 
that they would not increase their subsidy, the Board 
were influenced not only by the want of funds for a 
larger subsidy, but by the fact that there had been 
considerable local opposition to their giving any 
assistance. 


Tadle. 

G 2 
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* Parliamentary Paper No. 355—1901. 

t This figure represents the capitalized value of £78,000 per annum, formerly paid to the Commissioners of National Education, but 
now administered by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and which has not yet been allocated to the several 
Counties. , , 

I Calculated at 30 times the share of each County, as apportioned by the Lord Lieutenant in 1901 and not since revised, rhe snares ox 
Municipal Boroughs are not included, and until 31st March, 1907, only a portion of the Ireland Development Gram, about .Lbu.ouu, can db 
included in the Guarantee fund. 

Note . — The alteration made toy Section 73, Irish Land Act, 1903, is as follows: — 

1 1 For the purposes of the Guarantee Fund a congested contingent portion of that fund throughout thewhole 
districts county shall cease to be separated from the administrative county, and the interest on the Church 
county in which it is geographically situate, and the Surplus Grant shall cease to form part of that fund 
local grants, under the accounts headed ‘ Model in any electoral division of the county.” 

Schools and National Schools,’ shall form part of the 
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STATEMENT II. 


The Guarantee Fund under the Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts. 

(See Parliamentary Return No. 134 — 1903.) 

— Payments to the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account and other Exchequer Grants which torn the con- 
stituent parts of the Guarantee Fund under 54 & 55 Viet., c. 48, s. 5, and 61 & 62 ic ., c. , 
s. 58, as proposed to be amended by the Irish Land Bill, 1903 : _____ 


DESTINATION. 


Cash portion of fund 

Death Duty Grant under Fi nanoe Act, 189A 
section 19. (Formerly Probate Duty 
Grant.) 


Exchequer Contribution under 'Section 5 of 
the Purchase of Land Act, 1891 (54 & 55 
Viet., c. 48). 

■Contingent portion of Fund s— 

Customs and Excise Duties 

(a.) Department of Agriculture, 


(5.) Intermediate Education, . 

Kates and Contributions inl'OuorEatcs 
on Government property (o4 & 55 Viet., 

c. 48, a 1(5);. 


Industrial Schools (54 & 55 Yict., c. 48, 
'.5». 

Payments 


Local Taxation Account 

Local Goveru- 

(61 & IB Viet., 


nt (Ireland) 

c.37):- 

(a.) Equivalent of Local Taxation Li- 
cences under subsetion 1 («). 


To Local Authorities in relief of rates gene- 
rally. and, as to the sum oi £5,000, formerly 
paid to the Eoyal Dublin Society, and now- 


55, 958 
47,216 


209,271 

79,00) 


To Local Authorities. 


Commissioners of 
,u under Section 3 of th~ 
M jjj vioi., o. 00 ; now by 62 & 63 Viet., 
c 50, s. 15. part of revenue of Department 
of Agriculture. Equivalent voted annually 
in Estimate for Public Education. 


To Local Authorities : Annual Votes. 


To Commissioners of National Education; 
Annual Votes ; Approximate figures for 
1902-03. 

Grants in Aid of Maintenance ; Annual Votes. 


In relief of rates generally, and for the 
2 Edw. 7, c. 38. 


(II.)— Additions to 

1 

the Guarant 

ee Fund made by the Irish Land Act, 1903. 

Grant. 

| I 

1 AMOUNT. 

DESTINATION. 


Add to Cash portion of Fund 
Agricultural Grant, . 

Development Grant, . 


Add to Contingent portion of Fund^- 
Church Temporalities Fund, . - 


o Fund (ss.35 & 3 



» ! F-Stogs* Ig s? 


To Department of Agriculture under 62 & 63 Vict.,( 


L6 Guarantee Fund tor 19D2-03. brings the total amount of 


» This sum aldsd to £2.017,368, the amount of the Grants included iu 
the Guoruntee Fund, as proposed, up to £3,000,023. 

+hB Municipal Boroughs in the above funds do not 
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Statement III. — Guarantee Fund as fix ED 

Provisional Apportionment of 


County. 

The Death Duty Grant. 

Agricultural 

Grant. 

Deland 

Development 

Grant 

(Residue). 

The 

Exchequer 

Contribution, 

£40,000. 

Customs 

Excise 

Duties 

(Intermediate 

Education) 

Rates 

Contributions 

in 

lieu ot 
Rate 

Government 

Property. 


Boards of 
Guardians. 

Road 

Authorities. 

Agricultural 

Department. 



£ 



£ 


£ 



Antrim, . . 

8,852 

8,620 


28,464 

4,022 



360 


Armagh, . . 

2,249 

3,078 

112 

17,835 

2,041 

767 

801 

610 


Carlow, . . 

1,288 

1,246 

53 

11,337 

900 

425 

810 

100 


Cavan, 

2,222 

1,806 

86 

15,897 

1,619 

705 

469 

100 


Clare, 

8,772 

3,471 

160 

30,195 

2,848 

1,335 

1,332 

160 


Cork, 

11,882 

9,148 

435 

76,145 

7,873 

8,868 

2,419 

2,930 


Donegal, . . 

3,763 

3,472 

154 

20,938 

2,783 

1,279 

724 

600 


Down, 

8,785 

6,742 

201 

28,808 

3,043 

1,205 

1,118 

860 


Dublin 

6,143 

6,204 

289 

20,744 

4,340 

1,736 

4,703 

3,820 


Fermanagh, 

1,756 

2,018 

83 

11,790 

1,473 

61( 

470 

210 


Galway, . . 

5,470 

2,824 

178 

31,592 

3,229 

1,879 

1,207 

760 


Kerry, 

4,311 

4,566 

190 

26,877 

3,414 

1,470 

1,400 

610 


Kildare, . . 

2,548 

1,684 

87 

16,740 

1,582 

862 

1,672 

4,050 


Kilkenny, 

3,602 

2,613 

139 

26,703 

2,458 

1,288 

1,040 

240 


King’s County, 

1,867 

1,685 

78 

14,973 

1,392 

659 

38 

190 


Leitrim, . . 

1,568 

1,021 

60 

10,291 

1,044 

577 

- 

45 


Limerick, 

4,743 

8,808 

183 

41,055 

3,305 

1,630 

5 

25 


Londonderry, 

1,904 

3,008 

105 

16,878 

1,897 

651 

438 

50 


Longford, 

1,169 

723 

42 

9,811 

748 

410 

378 

130 


Louth, . . 

1,701 

1,987 

78 

12,783 

1,434 

592 

1,062 

420 


Mayo, 

3,998 

2,890 

140 

23,238 

2,498 

1,399 

048 

400 


Meath, . . • 

3,646 

2,249 

127 

20,656 

2,287 

1,260 

713 

100 


Monaghan, 

1,861 

2,108 

84 

13,387 

1,523 

631 

1,901 

70 


Queen’s County, . . 

2,222 

1,985 

89 

15,370 

1,012 

751 

248 

240 


Roscommon, 

2,643 

2,044 

101 

18,534 

1,817 

913 

133 

80 


Sligo, 

1,940 

1,708 

79 

14,053 

1,673 

773 

1,054 

270 


Tipperary, 

5,809 

4,976 

232 

46,537 

4,171 

1,998 

2,700 

1,130 


Tyrone, .. 

3,268 

6,060 

181 

24,771 

8,284 

1,140 

1,497 

500 


Waterford, 

2,950 

2,536 

121 

19,693 

2,149 

1,039 

181 

70 


Westmeath, 

2,218 

1,501 

82 

17,552 

1,460 

782 

721 

930 


Wexford, . . 

2,681 

2,611 

124 

24,045 

2,140 

1,006 

1,247 

150 


Wicklow, . . 

1,993 

1,813 

86 

13,646 

1,508 

717 

101 

220 


Toiaxs, 

108,264 

07,572 

4,330 

727,337 

77,981 

85,760 

33,517 

20,220 



Note. — T he Shares in the above of the Municipal Boroughs of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, 


Statement IY. — Receipts and Expenditure for Barrel- 



Teeling 

Cooperage. 

Burtonport 

Cooperago. 

Down'ng's Day 
Cooperage. 

Total. 

L RECEIPTS. 

Sale of Barrels, Materials, &o.. 

Value of Barrels on hand 8, ... ... 

Estimated Value of Plant, Buildings, 
and Materials. 

£ s. d. 
4,806 9 8 
65 0 0 

& s. d. 

11,303 9 0 i 

375 0 0 

350 0 0 | 

£ s. d. 
1,920 11 5 
478 0 0 
300 0 0 

£ a. d. 
18,035 10 1 
918 0 0 
650 0 0 

4,871 9 8 

12,033 9 0 

2,698 11 5 | 

19,603 10 1 



Whole Barrels. 

Half Barrels. 

Carrier Barrels. 

NOTE. — Numbers made at Teelin, 

22,371 

941 

2,832 

.. •> Burtonport, 

50,639 

4,058 

928 

>. « Uowning's Bay. ... ' 

6,526 

10,430 

- 

Total Number of Barrels, 

79,536 

15,432 

3,760 
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BY THE LOIUD LIEUTENANT IN THE YEAR 1904. 
Shares of Counties in the Guarantee Fund. 



Expenses 

of the 
Com- 
missioners 
of 

National 

Education 

Accounts 
headed 
“ Model 
Schools," 
and 

“ National 
Schools.” 

^Grant in 

Maintenance 
of Children 
in 

Industrial 

Schools. 

Government 
Board Grant 
in aid of 
Salaries 
of 

Union 

Officers, 

&C. 

Grant 
substituted 
!or the Grant 
in aid of 
the 

Maintenance 

of 

Pauper 

Lunatics. 

Irish 

Church 

Temporalities 

Fund 

(Agriculture 

Technical 

Instruction) 

Customs 

Excise 

Duties 

(Agriculture 

and 

Technical 

Instruction) 

Annnal 

Amount. 

Capitalised 

at 

thirty 

the 

Annual 

Amount. 

County. 

- — 





£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



61,688 

967 

3,503 

5,400 

3,094 

3,448 

126,024 


Antrim. 


36,782 

797 

2,038 

5,142 

1,568 

1,747 

76,457 

2,263,710 

Armagh. 


9,666 

301 

1,079 

1,496 

742 

827 

30,281 

908,430 

Carlow. 


26,904 

797 

1,913 

6,024 

1,204 

1,342 

60,047 

1,801,410 

Cavan. 


38,101 

1,660 

3,048 

• 4,016 

2,240 

2,496 

91,824 

2,754,720 

Clare. 


97, 8U 

6,964 

8,966 

13,230 

6,090 

6,786 

253,008 

7,590,240 

Cork. 


46,111 

641 

3,391 

6,885 

2,156 

2,402 

94,289 

2,828,670 

Donegal 


63,092 

641 

3,642 

6,543 

2,814 

3,136 

125,830 

3,759,900 

Down. 


29,742 

4.614 

4,611 

5,607 

3,846 

3,728 

98,546 

2,956,350 

Dublin. 


17,191 

144 

1,500 

2,004 

1,162 

1,296 

41,721 

1,251,680 

Fermanagh. 


82,424 

6,823 

4,628 

8,654 

2,492 

2.777 

125,017 

3,750,510 

Galway. 


64,496 

8,673 

3,785 

5,986 

2,660 

2,964 

116,801 

3,489,030 

Kerry. 


12,446 

993 

2,138 

2,434 

1,218 

1,357 

48,610 

1,458,800 

Kildare. 


21,009 

1,869 

2,847 

4,524 

1,946 

2,168 

71,452 

2,143,660 

Kilkenny. 


14,365 

1,124 

1,644 

2,731 

1,092 

1,217 

48,045 

1,291,350 

King's County. 


20,222 

366 

1,275 

3,252 

840 

936 

41,497 

1,244,910 

Leitrim. 


32,507 

1,684 

8,539 

4,552 

2,562 

2,855 

102,403 

3,072,090 

Limerick. 


28,229 

! 236 

1,965 

3,459 

1,470 

1,638 

61,922 

1,857,660 

Londonderry. 


11,034 

601 

942 

2,083 

588 

655 

29,310 

879,300 

Longford. 


14,303 

1,686 

1,297 

2,432 

1,092 

1,217 

42,164 

1,264,920 

Louth. 


53,625 

2,562 

8,b70 

6,144 

1,980 

2,184 

104,756 

3,142,680 

Mayo. 


19,201 

| 183 

2,782 

3,202 

1,778 

1,981 

69,065 

2,071,960 

Meath. 


21,803 

667 

1,585 

8,873 

1,176 

1,810 

j 51,974 

1,669,220 

Monaghan. 


18,625 

327 

1,659 

2,612 

1,246 

1,388 

j 43,374 

1,301,220 

Queen's .County. 


29,609 

1,935 

2,133 

4,483 

1 1,414 

1,576 

| 67,415 

2,022,460 

Roscommon. 


23,855 

2,144 

| 1,872 

| 3,822 

1,108 

1,232 

1 55,481 

1,664,480 

Sligo. 


43,106 

3,542 

4,659 

1 7,722 

3,248 

3,619 

133,538 

4,000,140 

Tipperary. 


41,374 

j 994 

2,724 

j 5,007 

2,534 

2,824 

j 96,098 

2,862,940 

Tyrone. 


16,016 

732 

2,266 

| 3,599 

1,694 

1,888 

1 53,988 

1,617,990 

Waterford. 


16,846 

1,346 

1,785 

• S.693 

1,118 

1,279 

| 51,888 

1,540,140 

Westmeath. 


20,660 

; 2,131 

2,444 

4,746 

1,736 

1,934 

j 67,645 

2,029,360 

! Wexford. 


15,487 

1 1,488 

1,956 

2,067 

1 1,201 

1,842 

| 43,578 

1.307,340 

Wicklow, 


998,311 

1 64,521 

j 87,181 

| 146,32* 

j 60,620 

87,548 

j 2,514,442 

75,433,260 

| TOTALS. 


Londonderry, and Waterford, to -which the Act does not apply, are excluded from the figures given. 


making at Board’s Cooperages to 31st March, 1906. 


- 

Teeling 

j Cooperage. j 

Burtonport 

Oooperage. 

Downing's Bay 
Cooperage. 

Total. 

II. EXPENDITURE. 

£ i. d. 

£ «. d. 1 

£ s. d. 

i £ s. d. 

Wages, Materials. Plant, andGeneral 
Trading Expenses. 

4,131 16 10 

10,161 6 8 1 

2,434 4 1 

16,727 6 7 

Coat of Instruction — 

Wages of Apprentices and 1'oreman, 

672 0 0 

1,397 0 0 

435 0 0 

2,504 0 0 

Cost of Management (Estimated), 

250 0 0 

250 0 0 

76 0 0 

575 0 0 


5,053 15 10 

11,808 6 8 

2,944 4 1 

19,806 6 7 
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STATEMENT V. 


The number of Large-decked Eishing Boats built for or pui-chased by the Congested Districts Board, the 
description, tonnage, price, where built, and the dates of their construction. 


— " — 1 


Official 

Tonnage. 



Year 



' ' 

Name of Boat. 

Description. 

Price Paid. 
£ 

Where Bnilt. 

Built. 

Length. 

Feet. 

Breadth. 
Feet. | 

Depth. 

Feet. 



30 

184 

•Killybegs 

1905 

49* 



St. Ambrose 
St. Andrew I. ... 

do. 

do. 

10 

10 

16 

13S 

96 

143 

Scotland 

do. ... 

•Killybegs 

1896 

1900 

39 

39 

12 

13 

5 

7 5" 



12 

140 

Scotland 




„6*. 

St Anthony 
St Augustine ... 

St Aengus ... ... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

21 

28 

29 

10 

172 

307 

258 

113 

•Killybegs 

•Kilronnn 

do. 

Scotlaud 

1904 

1905 
lb9G 

47 6" 
50 
384 

14 6" 

13* 

12 

5 2" 
8 2" 
5 * 

St. Bernard ... ... 

St BTendan 

do. 

do. 

10 

9 

On St 

140 

96 

do. 

do. 

Killvbegs 

1898 

1896 

1906 

42* 

38J 

49 

12* 

12 

14 

5 7*" 



10 

123 

Scotland 







21 

144 

•Killybegs 







16 

123 

Scotland 



13 1" 



do. 

18 

170 

“Killybegs 



b 6" 



10 

137 

Scotlaud 







80 

270 

Kilronan 

1905 

49* 

14* 




26 

202 

•Killybegs 

1903 




St Drestane 

do. 

— 

Not yet 
paid for. 

Scotland ... 



14 G" 

6 74- 



10 

112 

do. 

1897 





10 

101 

do. 

1896 

Wrec 


9* 



30 

184 

•Killybegs 

1903 

49* 

14* 



10 

136 

Scotland 




c * 


do. 

10 

97 

do. 

1896 


ccd. 

- 



16 

122 

do. 



13 


St. Ita 

do. 

— 

Not yet 
delivered. 

do. 

1906 

42* 

1-1* 

5i 



10 

134 

do. 

1898 

12* 




15 

160 

do. 


44* 




10 

137 

do. 

1898 


12* 




10 

132 

do. 


42* 


6 * 




194 

•Kilronan 






10 

125 

Scotland 

1897 





do. 

10 

141 

do. 

1898 


Yi* 




9 

97 

do. 


•■*84 





10 

137 

do. 

1898 

42* 

12* 




10 

140 

do. 

1898 

42* 

12* 



do. 

10 

140 

do. 

1898 

42* 

ir* 

O-TfJ 


do. 

9 

96 

do. 

1896 



St. Rian ... .1. 

do. 

19 

Not yet 

Arklow 

1906 


14* 

14 

5* 



27 

186 

Scotland 

1904 




21 

170 

•Killybegs 

1902 


13* 




24 

176 

* do. 

1904 

44* 

6 * 



10 

137 

Scotland 

1898 

Wrec 





18 

76 

do. 

1902 


12* 

12* 



do. 

10 

137 

do. 

1898 

42* 

6* 



26. 

176 

do. 

1903 


13* 



do. 

29 

188 

do. 

1905 

48* 

9* 

Duncap Head ... 

do. 

— 

Not yet 
delivered. 

do. 

1906 

49 

14* 

12* 




11 

143 

do. 

1903 

38 6" 

5 

St 


do. 

28. 

194 

do. 

1905 

48* 

14* 


do. 

29 

144 

do. 

1905 

48* 

14* 

4* 


do. 

8 

111 

do. 

1903 




Leenanc Head ... 

do. » 

— 

Not yet 
delivered. 

do. 

1906 




Lily 


10 

132 


1901 



8 

Lord Kinross 

do. 

16 

141 

•Killybegs 

1899 

42 





22 

175 


1903 

48* 


o* 


do. 

22 

250 


1903 

43* 
44 3" 


9 *, 

Sarah Davidson . 


16 

119 

Scotland 

1901 


5 1 

Shamrock 

do. 

16 


•Killybegs 

1902 

43 



Slieveleague 

do. 

26 

203 

• do. 

1904 

47* 

14* 

°* 

Star of the Sea ... 

do. 

22 

243 


1903 

43 


5* 

Teelin Head 

do. 

— 

Not yet 
delivered. 

Scotland 

1906 

49 

11 9" 

6 

4 4" 



10 



1901 

39 


Nobbv 

11 

174 

Peel 

1893 

87 




do. 

12 

190 

do. 

19n0 



T 


do. 

14 

183 

do. 

1901 

39* 

11* 



12 

172 


1899 





do. 

13 

170 

•Mynisb 

1899 

42 

12* 

6 * 


do. 

14 

227 

Peel 

1901 



'* 

Inishglora 

do. 

11 

162 

Portavogie 

1899 


11 

7 


do. 

18 

243 

Peel 

1901 




St Derible 

do. 

12 

212 

Portavogie 

1899 

40* 

U* 

7°t" 


do. 

12 

219 


1899 


11 3 


Slievemore ... 

do. 

14 

185 

do. 

1899 

38 






10,844 







* NOTE.— In these eases the Board inonrred further expense by providing instruction in boat-building. 
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Star o£ the Sea ... 

Sunfiah 

Sapphire ... 

Olive Branch ... 

Dun Connor 
Pearl ••• 

Star of Cleggan 
Opal (Gera) 

Glasson 

•Conger 

Emerald ... 

•Goldseeker 
Diamond ... 

Ruby 

Topaz 

Hermon 

Enterprise 

Benbawn 

Derryclare ... 

Bencor 

Krrisbeg ... 

Morning Star ... 

St. Patrick 
Else 

■Connemara Lass 
St. Joseph ... 

St. F nda 

Bencullagh ... 

St. M'Darra 
Garnet 
St. Peter 

Bengower ... * 

Pride of Mace ... 

St. Festus 
Mayflower 
Shamrock 
St. Leo _ ... 

St. Columbkille'.., 
.Columbia 
Independent ... 

St. Coleman 
Errismore 
St. Kaileen 
Lady Betty 
Father Murlagh 
St. Kerin 

Colleen Bawn .. . 
St. Ronan 
Evening Star ... . 
St. Mary , ... . 

Aran Lass' 

Countess Grosvenor 
lionnie Maggie ... 
Western Star ... 
Taugh-a-ballagh 
Letterraore ... 
Dun Aengus 
Enterprise ... 

St. Teresa 
Mary Joseph ... 

.St'. Keelin ... 

Pretty Polly ... 

Delia ... 

St; Crohane ... 

•Greenjacket 
St. Attracta 
Majestic 

St Brendan ... 

Water Lily 
Ocean Star ... 

Sophia 

Star of Mnrrisk... 

St Gerard Majella 
Catch-me-if-you-can 


Peel 

Portavogie 

Baltimore 

'Mynish 


Year 

Built 


1900 

1900 

1901 
1899 

1902 
1899 
1899 
1902 
1906 
1905 


Peel 

Baltimore 
Portavogie 
I Scotland 
do, 

* H oundstone 
*Mynish 
Scotland 
Peel 


| Arklow 
•Mynish 
I Portavogie 
do. 

| Peel 
•Mynish 
| Peel 

* Lettermullen 

| Peel 
do. 
do. 


Peel' 

do. 

Arklow 

Mynish 

Lettermullen 

l’eel 

* Killybegs 

* Kilronan 

* do. 

Peel 

do. 

do. 

Lettermullen 
Mynish 
■Kilronan 
» do. 
Mynish 
•Killybegs 
Myniah 
Arklow 
Portavogie 
Peel 
do. 
do- 


Galway 

do. 

Port St Mary 


Length. Breadth. 
Feet. 1 Feet 


42 6" 
+2* 
46* 


11* 
11 * 
12 1" 
is*y 
i4*y 

"A 


47* 
46 o 

46* 


44* 

41* 

38* 

381** 

37* 


ll*b 
10 T' I 


13* 
14* 
11 * 
10* 
12 T 

13* 
11 4" 
!8* 

12 * 


Depth. 

Feet. 


"7* 

7% 

6 * 

6 * 

7* 

6 10" 
6 * 

7 10" 
7 10" 
6*5 

6 * 

5 

7 4“ 


1899 

1900 
1900 
1899 
1899 

1899 
1901. 

1900 


1900 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1900 

1899 

1900 
1900 
.1904 
1904 

1904 

1905 
1893 
1893 
1905 
1905 


5* 

6 8" 
5* • 
6 * 
5* 
5ft„ 

5 8" 
8 

6 1" 

7* 


S* 

- 100 . 5* 

?;*l v ^» 

7 4" 
7 4" 
7 8" 
7 10" 
7 8" 
«*‘ 

7 

7* 
5*, 

7**b 
7* 

7 6" 
7 4" 
6* 

7 7" 


12 

14 2" 
14 2" 
11 6 " 
18 2" 
13*b| 

13* 

18* 

14* 


40* 

42* 

41*b 




7 4" 

6 9" 

6 

7 9" 

6 3" 

8 10" 
6 * 
6 * 

.*» 

a 

n- 

7* 

em 

7 5-' 

5 6" 

6 4" 
11 4" 
11 4" 

6* 


» Note.— I n these cases the Boa rd incurred further expense by providing 
"I-: ’T' Numberof 


Ireland 

Isle of Man 


Total Nombkr of Boats 


!» addition to the ah„, the Oo.ge.ted Diatocta Boa.d have „.d. loan, to Sal™ to the ptnehaa. 
.of 2,476 open boats, costing £23,142. H 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELANI 


Statement VI — Rates in the £ for each of the years 1900 to 1907 in Congested Districts Counties 
Under the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Acts. (See Evidence, p. 5.) 



Statement VII. — Showing for each year the Price and the number of Years’ Purchase paid by the Board 
for Estate bought by them up to 1st September, 1906, distinguishing the Price paid fcr Tenanted and 
Untenanted Land. 





. Tenanted lands. 

untenanted Land. 



Tear 

ending 

M SUt v, 






*„„„ 



— 

Estates 

Pur- 

Rents Used before 
August, 1896. 

Rents fixed since 
August, 1896. 

Non-Judicinl. 

Total 

ago 
No. of 
years' 

Prioe. 

No. of 




Price paid 
Including 

No. of 
years' 

Price paid 
including 
arrears. 

No. of 
years' 

Price paid 
including 


including 

Arrears. 

chase 

inelud- 

ing 

Arrears 

s " 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 



1 

1893 

4,677 

11J 

- 


- 

- 

4.577 

114 

3.140 

20 


“ 

1891 

~ 

- 

- 


- 

- 

_ 

_ 


_ 


1 

1895 


- 

- 

- 

3,678 

91 

3,876 

94 

1.380 

15 


— 

1896 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



_ 



1 

1897 

3,689 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,689 

15 

1856 

32 



1898 

11.716 

HI 

- 

- 

2,989 

121 

14,734 

114 

3.220 

201 




- 

- 

1,662 

151 

290,845 

15} 

292,507 

151 

32,469 

23} 



1900 

19.399 

151 

1,612 

22 

4,267 

14 

25,278 

151 

22,803 

25} 



1901 

5,019 

151 

- 

- 

2,717 

15 

7,766 

15} 

12,520 

291 



1902 

23,922 

161 

1,666 

21 

9,856 

16} 

38,344 

ICS 

23,386 

28} 



1903 

8,974 

17 

9,415 

191 

4,106 

16} 

22,194 


17,817 

231 



1901 

51,648 

171 

13.588 

201 

63,525 

18 

128,761 

18} 

71,845 

26| 



1905 

280,601 

20 

159,611 

21} 

63,025 

181 

493,240 

20} 

151.022 

28 

Summary. 


1906 

126,632 

191 

41,842 

21} 

67,876 

18 

226.350 

19} 

102,575 

27} 

Act 1891, 

Act 1896 

3 

“ 

8,266 

79,016 

121 

15 

17,255 

191 

8.676 

317,054 

91 

15J 

11,912 

413,355 

ill 

6,676 

123,506 

20} 

25 


“ 


118,927 

195 

215,011 

211 

172,151 

18} 

836,119 

19} 

314 141 

27* 
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APPENDIX III. 

Memorandum and Tables banded in by Mr. J. R. O’Brien in connection 
with the evidence given by him before the Commission. 

Memorandum D. — Powers of the Congested Districts |Board. 

The Board are empowered to take such steps as they think proper, either directly or indirectly 
for improving Congested Districts in connection with the following subjects or matters, namely 

1. Agricultural Development. 

2. Forestry. . 

3. Breeding of Live Stock and Poultry. 

4. Sale of Seed Potatoes and Seed Oats. 

5. Migration, Enlargement and Amalgamation of Small Holdings and Improvement of 

Estates. 

6. Emigration. 

7. Fishing, including the Construction of Piers and Harbours and Industries connected with 

Fishing. 

8. Weaving and Spinning, 

and 

Any other suitable Industries. 

The original powers conferred on the Board are contained in Sections 37, 38, and 39 of the Act 

* Under these provisions the Board can proceed directly or indirectly, and can make gifts or loans 
to any person, and subject to such conditions as the Board consider expedient. 

In connection with the sale of seed potatoes and seed oats, it is, however, stipulated that the 
seed shall be sold for ready money and where such price can be obtained for same for not less 
than the cost price of the seed, including all expenses for carriage, storage, or otherwise, except so 
far as such cost may be defrayed out of gifts specially given to the Board for the purpose, lhese 
statutory directions are of importance, as they indicate that it was not intended by the framers 
of the Act that the funds of the Board should be applied for the relief of temporary distress 
caused by the failure of the potato crop. . _ , 

Under Section 35 (5) of the Act of 1891, the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund and the Sea and 
Coast Fishery Fund, including all moneys due on foot of Loans, were placed at the disposal ol the 
Board for the purposes of the Act, but by an omission in the Act the summary powers of recovery 
of the Loans possessed by the Board of Works, the previous Trustees of the Fund, were not trans- 
ferred to the Board. These necessary powers were, however, conferred on the Board in cue 
following year by the Public Works Loans Act. , . 

The powers of the Board in connection with migration, and the amalgamation and enlar D ement 
•of small holdings, have been gradually extended by successive Acts of Parliament. 

The following are the Acts known as the Congested Districts Board Acts : — 

Purchase of Land Act, 1891. — Part II. 

Public Works Loan Act, 1892 (Sec. 4). 

Congested Districts Board Act, 1893. 

Congested Districts Board Act, 1894. 

Land Law Act, 1896. — Part IV. 

Congested Districts Board Act, 1899. 

Congested Districts Board Act, 1901. 

Congested Districts Board Act, 1901 (No. 2) 

Marine Works Act, 1902. 

Irish Land Act, 1903. — Part II. 

Irish Land Act, 1904. 

... i Migration ana 

Under Sections 37, 38 and 39 of the Act of 1891 the Board were empowered to aid the amaiga- Improvement of 
motion of small holdings and the migration of persons from the Congested Districts, or from any Estates. 
Electoral Division, the total rateable valuation of which when divided by number of e 
population gives a sum less than thirty shillings per head. It was also provided tjiatthe Board 
might recommend the Land Commission to facilitate the amalgamation of small holdings, the 
Board supplying the necessary funds. The rateable valation of a holding increased by amalgama- 
tion under these provisions must not exceed £20. . , ... 

These provisions were inoperative. They contemplated dealing with single holdings on Estates, 
the Ownership of which was not vested in the Board, and legal difficulties arose in consequence, 
particularly where the tenancy was a J udicial one. , . . 

Under Section 39, the Land Commission were authorised to acquire and hold laud toi the pui 
poses of , the Act dealing with Congested districts, and to place such land under the control of the 
Congested Districts Board on such terms and conditions as they deemed expedient, and under Purchase of Laud 
•Section 40 (5) any property given to the Board, and any investments made by the Board, wore Act, 1891. 
held in trust for the Board by the Land Commission. . . ; QQ „ . 

The Board made their first purchase ,of an Estate -under those provisions IU 1.893, tlie F 

-acquired the Ffrench Estate, in County Roscommon, but there was so much delay and com- 
plications caused by the formalities necessary owing , to the legal Estate being ves e m 

-Commission that the Board sought and obtained an amending Act. ^ ^ 
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Congested Districts 
Board Act, 1893. 


Congested Districts 
Board Act, 1894. 


llnd Law Act, 1896. 


Congested Districts 
Board Act, 1899. 


This Act — the Congested Districts Board Act, 1893 — enabled the Board to nominate two of 
their members to act as their Trustees, and to hold lands and deal with them as directed by the 
Board. 

This Act is still in force, and all land and securities are now held by the Trustees on behalf of 
the Board. This Act also provided that the Board should be Landlords within the meaning of 
the. Land Purchase Acts, 1870-1891, of all lands acquired by them. Previous to this enactment ‘ 
the Land Commission held that they could non make an advance to the Board upon re-sale of an 
Estate, as the Board, as originally constituted, were not Landlords within the meaning of the 
Act. 

When the Board sold the Ffrench Estate to the tenants the Land Commission retained a portion 
of the Purchase Money as a Guarantee deposit, and as this arrangement crippled tho Board’s, 
resources, an amending Act was passed in 1894, which enabled the Board to give a Guarantee by 
a chaig'e on their income in lieu of a Guarantee deposit. 

Under the provisions of the original Act of 1891 as amended by the Act of 1893, the Board' 
purchased the Clare Island Estate in County Mayo, and the Leonard Estate in County Galway. 
The Purchase Money for the two estates, amounting to £10,500, had to be provided out of the 
Board’s ordinary income of £41,250, as the Church Surplus Grant was the only fund available for 
the purpose up to the passing of the Land Purchase Act, 1896. 

Section 40 (6) of the original Act of 1891 authorised the Board, with Treasury sanction, to 
borrow out of moneys available for ‘Local’ Loans in Ireland on the security of the annual income 
of the Church Surplus Grant such sum, as having regard to the liabilities of such income for the 
purposes of the Guarantee Fund, the Treasury considered could be properly borrowed, without 
danger, to the security given by .the Guarantee Fund. 

Except as regards a loan of £10,000 obtained from the Board of Works in 1898 for general 
purposes, it was not until 1900 that Treasury sanotion was obtained to the exercise of these 
powers. In that year sanction was given to the Board to borrow from the Board of Works for 
the purpose of meeting expenditure on Estate Improvement Works pending re-sale up to the total 
sum of £60,000, not more than £20,000 being borrowed in any one year. 

Under Section 43 (1) of the Act of 1896, the Board were empowered to obtain advances of 
Land Stock from the Land Commission for the purchase of land to the extent of twenty-five times 
the Board’s income derived from the interest on the Church Surplus Grant of £1,500,000, 
apportioned according to Counties on the basis of population of the Congested Districts. Tins 
worked out at a maximum sum of £1,031,250 for the eight Congested Districts Counties. The- 
Land. Stock was advanced to the Board as if they were a tenant purchasing his holding under the 
Purchase Acts at a 4 per cent, annuity, including interest at 2f per cent. The requirement that 
the Board should provide a Sinking Fund of 1 £ per cent, on the advances, while the Estate was on 
bands greatly crippled the Board’s income, and the requirement was abandoned under the Act of' 
1903. 

As the Board had to pay the Vendor the Purchase Money of the Estate in cash when the price 
of the Stock dropped below par, the deficit had to be provided out of the Board’s income, but as- 
the Stock in the earlier transactions was selling at a premium, the net result was a small profit to 
the Board. 

These advances of Land Stock were secured on the annual income of £41,250, and not on the 
land purchased, and the annuities were deducted by the Land Commission from the Board’s income 
of £41,250, interest on the Church Surplus Grant, which the Board received through that Depart- 
ment. 

The Land Commission would only advance Stock for the purchase of the Landlord’s interest in 
the land, although from the terms of Sub-section l and 7 of Section 43 of the Act, 1896, it would 
appear that the purchase of a tenant’s interest was contemplated by the Act where the Board had 
already acquired the fee. 

The absence of borrowing powers in connection with the purchase of tenant’s interest seriously 
hampers the Board’s operations. 

Upon resale of the Estates, the advances of Land Stock to the tenants for the purchase of their 
holdings were not handed over to the Board, but the amount was “ written olf ’’ the debt due by 
the Board to the Land Commission in respect of the county in which the Estates were situated. 

Under Section 43 (6) of the Act of 1896 the Land Commission were prohibited from making 
any advance in respect of any purchase by a tenant from the Board of a small holding, as defined 
in the Purchase of Land Act of 1891, and Section 42 of the Act of 1891, defines a small holding 
as “ a holding of the rateable value of less than £10, or any higher sum fixed by the Congested 
Districts Board.” 

As many of the holdings in the Congested Districts did not come up to this standard, and as 
the Board could not get sufficient untenanted land to enlarge them, the Board had either to 
retain them until land became available, or sell them directly to the occupiers on similar terms as? 
those given by the Land Commission to tenants purchasing through them. If the latter course 
were, adopted generally the Board’s operations would have had to be confined within very narrow 
limits, as the repayment of any capital expenditure on improvement works included in the sale- 
price paid by the tenants would have been spread over a long period. 

This difficulty as regards not being able to sell small holdings through the Land Commission 
was got over by the Congested Districts Board Act, 1899, which repealed the prohibiting clause 
of the Act of 1896. 

In connection with the sale of holdings under the Purchase Acts the security required by- 
the State for the advances made may be usefully considered. The security is as follows : — 

(a) The land which includes the interest of both landlord and tenant, and consequently 
leaves in • most cases a margin equivalent to the value of the tenant right, the advances 
made by the Land Commission representing the value of the landlord’s interest 
only. . 

(6.) The Guarantee given by the Board as a charge on their income for the payment of the- 
annual instalments. - 1 

' (c.) The Guarantee Fund created under the 5th Section of the Land Purchase Act, 1891. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


APPENDIX III.— TABLES. 


I.— RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OF POPULATION TO VALUATION IN THE 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS SCHEDULED AS “CONGESTED” UNDER THE 
PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 1891. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The Electoral Divisions mentioned herein are those scheduled as “ Congested ” under section 36 of 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891. That section placed on the list in certain counties, all Elec- 
toral Divisions in which the Valuation per head of the Population in 1891 was less than £1 10s. (with a few 
specially scheduled by the Lord Lieutenant). Where the average Valuation per head of the Population 
in 1901 is now £1 10s. or over, the names of Electoral Divisions are printed in italics. The population and 
valuation averages for 1881 are inserted merely for purposes of comparison with the figures for the last 
two decades. The increase in the valuation per head of the Population is mainly caused by the decrease in 
population owing to emigration, but partly by the small increase in valuation during the last ten years. 

The Poor Rates are taken from the Local Government Board Return of Local Taxation for 1900-1901, 
and are quoted to show the relative Poor Rate taxacion in the congested districts during that financial 
year. It will be noted that the taxation is very high in many of the poorest Districts, e.g., Belmullet 

F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

23 Rutland Squash, Secretary. 

Dublin, 6tli March, 1903. 
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APPENDIX III. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD EOR IRELAND. 


List of Electoral Divisions Scheduled as “ Congested,” showing ratio of Population to Valuation in 
respect of the Years 1881, 1891, and 1901, also Poor Rates for the Year ended 31st March, 1901. 


COUNTY DONEGAL. 




Amount 


Valu- 

Amount 
of Vain- 

Pop,,- 

Valu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

Poor Rates for year ended 
31st March, 1901- 

Union and 
Electoral Division. 

'l88L 

ation per 1 
head of 
Popula- 
ion, 1881. 

189L 

1891- 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
;ion, 1891. 

lation, 

1901. 

1901.’ 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- L 
aon, 1901. 

On 

Lgrioulturad- 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 










In the £. 

In the £. 

UNION OF 
INISHOWEN. 


£ i. d. 


£ 

£ ». d. 


£ 

£ >. d. 

*. d. 


Ardmalin, ••• 

Ballyliffin, 

Carndonagh, 

Carthage, 

Ouldaff ,“ 

Desertegney, 

Dunaff, 

Glentogher, 

Greencastle, 

11 lias, 

Mintiaghs, ... 

Redcastle, 

Straid, 

Tremone, 

2,229 
1,673 
2,284 
1,742 
1,626 
1,366 
1,727 
1,123 
1.839 ■ 
1,273 
991 
1,381 
1,687 
1,181 

0 16 2 
0 18 8 
14 1 

0 14 2 

1 8 1 
112 
0 14 0 
0 19 10 
18 2 
0 18 0 

1 0 19 0 
14 6 
0 19 6 

13 9 

1,990 

1,496 

2,154 

1,482 

1,614 

1,356 

1,684 

904 

1,78.0 

1,228 

929 

1,292 

1,527 

985 

1,802 

1,567 

2,769 

1,232 

2,286 

1,433 

1,211 

1,111 

2,130 

829 

936 

1,629 

1,597 

1,400 

0 18 1 
10 9 
15 8 
0 16 8 
1 10 2 
111 

0 .14 4 
14 7 

14 7 
0 18 6 
10 2 

15 2 

1 0 11 
18 6 

1,816 

1,405 

2,052 

1,417 

1,423 

1.320 

1.608 

799 

1,546 

1,260 

911 

1,132 

1,468 

894 

1,816 
1,563 ' 
2,926 
1,234 
2,238 
1,445 ' 
1,197 
1,118 
2,176 
844 

1,640 

1,590 

1,422 

1 0 0 " 
12 2 
18 6 

0 17 4 

1 12 10 
1 1 10 

0 14 10 

1 7 11 
18 1 

0 18 4 

10 7 

1 8 11 
117 

1 11 9 . 

■ 8 1 

5 0 

Totals, 

22,012 

|0 19 11 

20,266 

21,922 

117 

! 19,051 

22,246 

13 4 



UNION OF 
STRANORLAR. 



• 








Altnapaste, 

Cloghan, 

Dooish ,* ... 

Ooland,* 

Lettermore, 

Meencargagh, 

1,621 
2,872 
858 
522 
1,071 1 
425 

10 0 
0 17 3 
14 1 
17 9 
16 0 
0 17 8 

1,457 

2,5S9 

675 

421 

840 

1,618 

2,481 

1,037 

723 

1,398 

376 

12 0 

0 19 3 
110 9 

1 14 5 
1 8 10 
12 0 

1,278 

2,384 

620 

411 

829 

341 

1,675 
2,647 
1 1,064 

770 
1,418 
395 

16 2 
119 
1 14 3 
117 5 
1 14 2 
13 2 

1 

1 

4 6 

Totals, 

7,369 

+1 2 1 

6,461 

1 7,633 

13 7 

5,813 

7,869 

17 0 



UNION OF 
DUNFANAGHY. 











Creenasmear, ... | 

Creeslough, ... 

Cross Roads, 

Doe Castle, 

Dunfanaghy, 

Dnnlewv. 

Gortahork, 

Magheraclogher, 

812 
751 
1,104 
’2,819 
' 536 
1,990 
1,442 
2,290 
3,114 
1,863 

1 16 6 
0 15 6 
0 15 2 
0 16 6 
0 19 10 
14 6 
0 11 2 
0 8 3 
0 7 2 
0 5 5 

774 

691 

977 

2,433 

608 

1,790 

1,913 

1,393 

3,183 

2,013 

1,428 

681 

2,311 

530 

2,486 

797 

936 

1,115 

506 

1 16 9 
0 16 9 
0 17 0 
0 18 11 
, 1 0 10 
117 3 
0 8 3 
0 13 5 
0 7 0 
0 6 0 

688 

728 

1,095 

2,368 

525 

1,671 

1,362 

2,844 

3,135 

1,865 

1,467 

579 

855 

2,822 

531 

2,487 

860 

967 

1,281 

557 

2 2 7 
0 15 10 
0 15 7 
0 19 7 
110 2 
19 2 

0 12 7 
0 8 8 
0 8 2 
0 5 11 

j • 3 11 

6 7 


16,721 

f0 15 10 

15,675 

11,467 

0 14 6 

16,781 

j 11856 

0 15 0 


I 

UNION OF MILFORD. 


P 





1 




Carrickart, 

Carrowkcel, 

Cranford, 

Fanad North, ... 

Fanad, West, 

Glen, ... 

Greenfort, 

Killygarvan, 

Knockalla, 

Loughkeel, 

Rosguill, 

1,237 

1,111 

1,427 

1,794 

1,497 

955 

925 

52c 

1,03c 

981 

1,28 

1,29' 

0 16 8 
17 8 
' 0 16 5 

: 0 12 9 

' 0 16 0 

! 0 14 4 

>12 5 
> 0 18 7 

5 0 17 9 

3 0 19 11 

L 1 0 11 1 

6 j 0 16 C 

1,062 

1,412 

1,764 

1,40E 

84c 

791 

487 

1.00! 

91! 

1,18! 

> 1,21! 

96E 
1,537 
1,101 
1,14( 
i 1,191 

L 1,03: 

r 48' 

3 92 

3 98 

3 70 

3 1,03 

i 0 15 C 

■ 1 8 1C 

L 0 15 E 

3 0 18 C 

9 0 17 C 

4 0 16 5 

3 1 6 1' 

6 0 19 l: 

5 0 18 ' 

5 11 

7 0 12 

4 0 17 

i 1,330 

1 97C 

I 1,29! 

) 1,64c 

) 1,35' 

l 741 

L 75 

1 45 

5 83 

0 1,16 

1 1,26 

! 1,097 

) 1638 

3 1,097 

4 1,168 

4 1,205 

3 68( 

7 1,07! 

3 48' 

8 92' 

8 971 

2 80' 

4 1,03' 

0 16 5 

1 11 8 
0 16 10 

: 0 14 0 

t C 17 9 

) 0 18 4 

3 18 4 

4 114 

4 10 9 

18 3 

4 0 13 7 

4 0 16 i 

y 8 i 

: l 

5 5 

Totals, 

. 14,06 

3 j tO 17 i 

1 13,37 

6 11, 8C 

12 0 17 

7 12,72 

14 12,06: 

2 0 18 1 

L 

" 


* Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant 

t Average. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY DONEGAL — continued. 


Union and 
Electoral Divisions. 

-lation, 

1881. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion. 1881 

Popu- 

lation, 

1891. 

Valu- 

lS9l! 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891 

Popu- 

lation, 

1901. 

111 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901 

Poor Rates 
31st Ma 

On 

Agricultural 

Land. 

or year ended 
roll, 1901. 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 

UNION OF 
LETTER KENNY. 

Church Hill, • .. 

Gorton,* 

■Killymasney, 

Seacor, 

Templcdouglas, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
GLENTIES. 

Annagary, 

Ardara, 

Crovehy, 

Crowkeeragh, . 
Crownarad, 

Doochary, 

Dunglow, 

Fintown, _ 

Glencolumbkiile, 

Glengeah, 

Glenlelieen, 

Glenties, 

Graffy, 

Inishkeel, 

Kilgoly, 

Killybegs, 

Largymore, 

Lettermacaward, 

Maas, 

Maghery, 

Malinbeg, 

Mnlmosog, 

Rutland, 

Tieveskeelta, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
DONEGAL. 

Binbane, 

Bonnyglen, 

Cloghtr, 

Corker more, 

Dunkineely ,• 

Eanymore, 

Or ousehall, 

Sough, 

Laghy, ... "! 

Lough Easlc,* 
Mountcharles, ....... 

Tawnawully, 

Tcmplecarn, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
BALLYSHANNON. 

Cliff, 

Totals, 

Totals .in respect of .the. 
Conges) cd Districts 
in Co. Donegal. 

924 

391 

889 

380 

1,884 

£ s. d. 

12 8 
1 18 8 
12 3 
18 7 
10 6 

795 

885 

730 

832 

1,507 

£ 

1,046 

767 

389 

1,919 

£ s. d 

16 4 
1 19 10 

17 1 
13 6 
16 6 

783 

857 

676 

309 

1,893 

£ 

1,070 

768 

984 

395 

1,906 

£ a. d. 

19 2 
2 8 0 
19 1 
15 6 
17 4 

Iu the £. 
s. d. 

■ 3 3 

In the £. 
». d. 

5 1 

4,418 

fl 6 6 

3,749 

5,110 

17 3 

3,468 

5,123 

19 6 



3,067 

1,233 

1,829 

496 

497 
489 

1,326 

494 

1,462 

860 

1,888 

1,603 

1,031 

2,740 

1,261 

631 

1,527 

1,293 

2,628 

1,296 

2,053 

746 

2,486 

958 

689 

2,784 

488 

O 8 11 
0 7 6 
0 15 6 
0 5 3 

0 11 5 

1 2 10 
O 19 4 
0 5 9 
0 8 2 
0 12 3 
0 7 11 
0 12 6 
0 8 0 
0 18 9 
0 14 4 
0 9 3 
0 9 11 
0 9 6 
0 19 10 
0 13 1 
0 7 10 
10 8 
0 6 9 
0 10 1 
0 16 6 
0 6 2 
0 12 2 

2,927 
1,168 
1,618 
470 
486 
446 
1,184 
416 
1,286 
794 
1,800 
1,487 
982 
2,479 
1,169 
514 
1,362 
1,212 
2,133 
1,114 
1,900 
627 
2 232 
799 
544 
2,642 
450 

602 

463 

1,420 

130 

283 

658 

1,281 

143 

593 

528 

751 

1,005 

413 

1,882 

907 

246 

765 

619 

2,506 

848 

804 

755 

841 

479 

485 

853 

296 

0 4 1 
O 7 11 
0 17 8 
0 5 5 
0 11 8 
16 1 
118 
0 6 10 
0 9 2 
0 13 3 
0 8 4 
0 13 6 
0 8 5 
0 15 1 
0 15 7 
0 9 7 
0 11 2 
0 10 8 
13 5 

0 15 3 
0 8 6 

1 3 10 
0 7 6 
0 12 1 
0 17 9 
0 6 6 
0 13 2 

3,090 

1,396 

1,666 

454 

479 

377 

1,074 

368 

1,861 

763 

1,764 

1,368 

886 

2,822 

1,058 

485 

1,284 

1,126 

2,026 

926 

1,802 

640 

2,168 

691 

510 

2,918 

400 

632 

472 

1,444 

130 

583 

1,820 

161 

083 

587 

779 

1,001 

454 

1,997 

929 

241 

788 

01!) 

2,730 

835 

811 

770 

858 

602 

487 

1,030 

803 

0 4 1 
0 6 9 
0 18 5 

0 5 8 
0 11 0 

1 10 11 
14 6 
0 8 2 
0 10 0 
0 15 4 
0 8 9 
0 14 7 
0 10 2 
0 17 2 
0 17 8 

0 9 11 
0 12 8 
0 10 11 

1 6 11 
0 18 0 

0 9 0 

1 8 6 
0 7 10 
0 14 6 
0 19 1 
0 7 x 
0 15 1 

• 5 1 

7 11 

37,561 

fO 11 5 

34,218 

20,406 

0 11 11 

38,191 

21,419 

0 12 10 



1,305 
• 1,037 
1,315 
1,246 
1.677 
1,606 
721 
526 
1,668 
1,625 
481 
2.959 
810 
778 

0 11 9 
10 2 

1 1 11 

0 14 6 

1 14 1 
. 0 15 0 

14 4 
16 6 
1 1 11 
1 6 1 

2 0 in 

.14 7 
0 16 0 
1 2 11 

1,158 

942 

1,059 

1,083 

1,537 

1,44!) 

589 

494 

1,466 

1,474 

448 

2,612 

709 

747 

766 
1,050 
1,439 
899 
2,874 
1,205 
877 
. 696 
1,830 
2,128 
981 
8,688 
647 
891 

0 13 2 

12 3 

17 2 

0 16 7 

1 17 4 
0 16 8 
1 9 '9 

,18 2 

1 4 11 
. 1 8 10 

2 3 9 
1 7 10 
0 18 2 
1 8 10 

1, 815 

947 

991 

1,402 

1,339 

506 

448 

1,297 

1,841 

394 

2,224 

709 

667 

776 

1,063 

1,481 

900 

2,914 

1,282 

879 

701 

1,912 

2,131 

1,027 

3,736 

643 

884 

0 14 11 
. 1 5 10 

1 U 3 
0 18 1 

2 10 

0 18 4 

1 14 8 
1 11 3 
1 9 5 

1 11 9 

2 12 1 
1 13 7 
0 18 1 
16 6 

-.28 

4 3 


tl 2 10 

15,766 

19,921 

15 8 

14,118 

20,269 

18 8 



771 

12 4 

ns 

; 860 

14.1 

609 

860 

18 2 

2 2 

3 9 

771 

fl 2 4 

716 

' 860 

1 4 1 

609 

860 

1 8 '2 



120,656 

fO 19 7 

110,216 | 

99,171 

0 17 11. 

04,755 

01,704 

0 19 fl 




B (-Ave Qde f tj ° rder ° f the Lord L'eu,tenAat. 
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COUNTY LEITRIM. 



Popu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

Popu- 

Valu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

Popu 

Valu- 

Union and 

1 lation. 




ation per 

lation, 

ation, 

Electoral Division. 


head of 


1891. 

head of 

1901. 

( 1901. 

j 1881. 

1 Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

j 1891. 


Popula- 
tion, 1891. 


I. . 


Aghalaleeve, 
Aghanlish, 
Gubacreeny, 
Melvin ,* 
TuUaghan, 


UNION OF 
CARRICK-ON- 
SHANNON. 

Aghacashel, 
Barnameenagh, 
Drumreilly East, 


Gorlnagullio 

Kiltubbrid, 

Maker, 

Yugan, 


UNION OF MOHILL. 

Aghavas ,* 

Beighy, 

Breandrum, 

Cashel, 

Castle fore,* 

Cattan, 

Cloone, 

KeeUtr* 

Rowan,* 


Cloonclare, 

Garvagh, 

Glenaniff, 

Glenfarne, 

KiUarga, 

Kiltyclogher, 

Mahanagh, 

St. Patrick's, 


Cloverhill, 
Drnmreilly North, 
Drumreilly South, 
Greaghglass, 


1,1 

1 

1,129 


1,280 

1,666 

1,066 

2,010 


16 9 
1 4 11 
19 4 


head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 


1 12 10 
1 16 6 
1 10 9 


1,430 

1,868 

1.691 


0 18 8 
0 16 9 
0 19 2 
0 19 10 


9,807 j 14,067 


1,076 

1,162 

2,064 

2,415 

1,129 


Total in respect of the 
Congested Districts 
in Co. Leitrim. 


1,198 

1,385 

1,455 


1 12 9 
1 11 6 
1 12 3 
1 10 4 
1 16 5 
17 2 
1 10 9 
1 13 5 
1 12 8 
1 18 9 


1 7 10 
1 6 11 
1 4 11 
1 5 11 


j-1 3 2 


85,240 46,952 


1,171 
916 I 
1,081 
1,170 
2,085 j 
2,421 1 
1,130 | 


11,466 


1,473 1 10 7 


6,605 1 8 1 


* Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant 
f Average. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY SLIGO. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

lation, 

1881. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

Popu- 

'l89l! 

Valu- 

1891. 

Amount j 
of Valu- 1 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

Popu- ! 

lation, 

1901. 

Valu- 

1901.’ 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Rates fo 
31st Mar 

On 

Agricultural 

1 year ended 
oh, 1901. 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 

UNION OF SLIGO. 

Cliffoney North, 

Cliffoney South, ... 

LiasadUl North,* ... 

Lissadill West, ... | 

Totals, ... ! 

UNION OF 
DROMORE WEST. 

Buncrowey, 

Castleconor East,* 

Mullagheruae,* 

Rathmacurkey, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
TOBERCURRY. 

Achonry East, 

Achonry West, 

Banada, 

Breencorragh* 

Cloonacool ,* 

Glendarragh, 

Kilmactcigue, 

Tolercurry, ... 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
BOYLE. 

Coolavin, 

Cuilmore, 

Kilfree, 

Totals, 

Total in respect of the 
Congested Districts 
in Co Sligo. 

2,029 

1.458 

2,126 

2,136 

£ s. d. 

10 4 
13 5 
1 4 11 
1 0 10 

1,783 

1,317 

1,868 

1,830 

£ 

2,062 

1,705 

2,621 

2,229 

£ s. d. 

1 3 2 
1 5 11 
1 10 0 
1 4 4 

1537 

1,119 

1,556 

1,687 

£ 

2,050 

1,706 

2,628 

2,221 

£ s. <L 

1 6 8 
1 10 5 
1 13 9 
1 6 3 

In the £ 

S. d. j 

j- 2 6 

In the £ 
«. d. 

4 4 

7,749 

fl 2 4 

6,798 j 

8,617 

15 4 

5,899 

8,605 

19 2 



1,126 

912 

232 

1,701 

1 1 11 , 
1 5 10 
17 4 
1 2 0 

928 

760 

206 

1,490 

1,236 

1,176 

817 

1,872 

16 8 
1 10 11 
1 10 9 
1 5 1 

814 

657 

186 

1,302 

1,254 

1,177 

817 

1,880 

1 10 8 
1 15 8 
1 14 1 
1 8 10 

1 

} 2 0 

8 8 ' 

8,971 

tl 4 3 

3,884 

4,601 

17 2 

2,959 

4,628 

1 11 3 



1,925 

3,184 

1,246 

2,621 

865 

781 

954 

1,179 

3,742 

0 17 8 

0 15 0 
116 

14 1 
19 8 

1 10 5 

15 8 
1 3 10 
1 3 1 

1,669 

2,750 

1,119 

2,349 

763 

847 

995 

3,226 

1,713 

2,345 

1,339 

3,165 

1,282 

1,193 

1.226 

1,403 

4,380 

10 6 

0 17 O' 

1 3 11 
1 6 10 
1 13 7 
1 14 9 
1 8 11 
18 2 
1 6 10 

1,557 

2,532 

946 

2,022 

627 

574 

693 

887 

2,744 

1,833 

2,866 

1,842 

3,172 

1,288 

1,197 

1,227 

1,409 

4,666 

13 6 

0 18 7 
18 4 

1 11 4 

2 0 11 
2 18 
1 15 4 
1 11 9 
1 13 3 

. 

■ 2 0 

3 8 

16,447 

H 3 5 

14,404 

17,986 

1 4 11 

12,582 

18,385 

19 2 

_ 


2,389 

2,267 

1,518 

0 19 8 
•1 3 10 
0 17 2 

2,135 
1,920 
’ 1,861 

2,360 

2,693 

1,303 

12 0 
18 0 
0 19 2 

1,816 

1,630 

1,156 

2,441 

2,829 

1,341 

1 6 10 
1 14 8 
13 2 

1 

J 

(. S 0 

3 8 

6,164 

fl 0 2 

6,416 

6,346 

18 6 

4,601 

6,611 

18 8 



34,331 

fl 2 6 

80,002 

37,550 

15 0 

26,041 

38,229 

1 . 4 




COUNTY MAYO. 


UNION OF KILLALA. 

Beldergmore, 

Lackan North,* 

700 

1,804 

0 16 1 
1 8 11 

609 

1,729 

664 

2,609 

0 18 
1 10 

6 

2 

642 

1,582 

566 

2,612 

1 

1 

0 10 
13 0 

j- 5 6 

8 Of 

Totals, 

2,504 

tl 2 

6 j 

2,838 j 

8,178 

l 7 

1 

2,124 

8,178 

1 

9 

11 



UNION OF 













f 



BELMULLET. 
















Bangor, 

508 

0 16 

8 

491 

423 

0 17 

8 









Barrooskv, 

460 

0 14 

3 


819 

0 16 

0 

393 

320 

0 






Belmullet 

3,021 

0 12 

2 

2,294 

1,832 

0 15 










Binghamstown North, ... 

1,823 

0 17 

4 


1.682 

1 2 

9 









Binghamstown South, ... 

1,994 

0 17 

6 

1,656 

1,741 

1 1 

0 









Glenamoy, 

398 

0 16 

0 

899 

298 

0 14 

11 

420 








Glencastle, 

1,196 

0 10 

7 

966 

638 

0 13 










Glenco, 

831 

1 7 

8 

321 

451 

1 8 

1 

305 







12 10 f 

Goolamore, 


0 18 

0 

696 

530 

0 17 










'Knockadaff, 

661 

0 12 

1 

616 

390 











Knocknalower, 

1,717 

0 10 

0 

1,728 

862 











Muingnabo, 

766 

0 10 

6 

708 

402 











Muiugs, 

755 

0 8 

6 

704 

320 

0 9 










Rath Hill, 

2,026 

0 7 11 

1,838 

• 806 

0 8 










Sheskin, 

218 

1 1 0 

8 

230 

225 

0 19 


221 

226 

1 

0 

5 




Totals, 

16,451 

f0 14 

6 

14,383 

10,814 

0 16 1 j 

13,845 

10,618 

0 

15 

4 | 




* I -eluded by Order of the Lord Lieutenant. ■ j Average, 

v The rate struck in Co. Mayo in 1901 was practically for two years, no rate having been levied in the previous year. 
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COUNTY MAY 0 — continued. 


Popu- 

lation, 

1881. 


of Valu- Popu- 
ation per lation, 

head of 1891. 
Popula-. 
tion, 1881. 


head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 


Popu- 

lation, 

1901. 


Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
I tion, 1901. 


Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 


Ardnaree South Urban, 
Ardnaree South Rural, 
Attymass East, 
Attymass West, 
Bunaveela, 

Deed, 

Derry, 

Kilgarvan, 

Leetterbrick, 

Sallymount 

Srabeen, 


0 18 5 
15 4 
0 17 8 
) 14 8 
0 13 10 
0 18 S 
0 17 

I t0 18 6 I 


< 1,178 
\ 1,344 
1,183 


1 1 
19 7 
0 18 9 
0 14 11 
0 16 ' 
0 18 2 

0 19 0 

1 0 11 


1 10 
1 1 
0 16 
0 18 
1. 0 
0 19 

12,974 I 1 2 1 I 


Achill, 

Aghagower South, 
Aillemore, 
Ballycroy North. 
Ballycroy Sontn, 
Clare Island, 
Gloyhcr, 

Corraun Achill, 
Croagh Patrick,* 
Dooega, 

Drummin, 

Emlagh, 

Glenliest, 

Islandeady, 

Kilgeever, 

Kilsallngb, 

Knappagh, 

Louisburgh, 

Newport East, 

Newport West, 

Slievemahanagh, 

Slievemore, 

Srahmore, 

Totals, 


1,497 

1,727 

1,019 

1,759 

531 

1,105 

1,087 

2,207 


0 18 10 
0 14 - 
0 15 6 


1,888 

2,194 

2,082 


1,10 

9S 

1,921 

494 

1,154 

1,116 

1,651 

1,80" 

1,80 

87 

1,810 I 


5 11 

0 14 10 
0 18 

1 0 

0 19 

1 8 11 
0 6 11 
1 10 9 
0 8 5 
0 17 8 
0 14 8 
0 16 11 


1 14 8 
0 8 0 
0 18 2 
0 16 8 

0 19 2 

1 7 11 
0 13 8 
0 19 1 
14 2 

0 19 9 

1 16 8 
113 
1 0 11 
0 8 11 
1 8 5 


Aghamore, 

Brackloon, 

Callow, 

Cloonmore, 

Cooluaha, 

Cuildoo, 

Doocastle, 

Kilbeagh, 

Kilkellv, 
Killedan, 
Kibno\ ee, 

Kiltamagh, 

Meelick, 

Sonnagh, 

Swinford, 

Toocananagh, 

Tooraore, 

Tumgesh, 


2,629 

3,015 

2.704 
2,472 
8,357 
5,231 

1.705 
8,077 
1,746 


0 17 0 
0 10 0 ! 
0 17 7 
0 9 8 
0 14 2 
0 18 8 
0 12 6 
0 13 0 
0 11 3 
0 13 8 
0 12 6 
0 12 * 
111 
0 11 
0 17 

0 17 8 1 


2,378 

1,357 

1,472 

2,380 

8,110 ! 

3,384 

2,368 

2,905 

2,518 

1,968 

3,155 


2,727 
1,62 
2,527 I 


1,693 

1,583 

2,212 

2,047 

1,795 

1,882 

1,633 

2,605 

1.974 

4,640 


13 0 
0 13 7 
0 14 2 
0 12 1 

0 15 2 
0 12 11 
0 12 11 
16 7 
0 12 6 
10 0 

1 0 ‘ 


1,646 
2,692 
1,775 
2,049 
1 ,21 ll 
1,333 
1,990 
3,029 
3,098 
2,188 
2,642 
2,387 
1,928 
2,757 


1,432 
' 2,289 


1,671 
1,664 
1,909 
1,276 
1,071 
1,694 
1,597 
2,237 
2,074 
1,812 
1,898 
1,971 
2,607 
2,065 
4,725 
1,526 
3,269 
1,755 I 


15 4 
0 16 ' , 
0 14 9 
0 13 4 

0 16 6 
0 14 ’ 

0 16 6 
17 0 


* Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant, 
t Average. 
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COUNTY MAYO — continued. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

lation, 

1881. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1891. 

Valu- 

1891. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1901. 

Valu- 

1901.’ 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

P °° aww f ° r year end «4 
81st March, 1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

Land. 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 












. 











In the £. 

In the f 





£ 



£ 

£ s. 



e x. 

CASTLEBAR. 











' 

Addergoole, 

2,322 

0 16 10 

1,993 

1,971 

0 19 9 

1,732 

1,981 

1 2 

11 




Ballynagoraher, 

1,177 

1 0 10 

1,082 

1,227 

12 8 


1,227 

1 4 

8 




Bellavary, 

2,964 

1 2 10 

2,611 

3,881 

1 6 11 

2,415 

3,431 

1 8 

4 





1,330 

0 15 8 

1,264 

1,043 

0 16 6 

1,170 







Cloonkeen, 

1,597 

l 0 6 

1,465 

1,638 

12 4 

1,230 

1,635 





6 8 

Croaghmoyie, 

674 

10 2 

652 

680 

1 0 10 

598 

684 

1 2 

10 




Pontoon, 

1,711 

0 11 9 

1,734 

1,003 

0 11 7 

1,703 

1,020 






Ta-wnynagrv, 

1,420 

10 6 

1,328 

1,455 

1 1 11 

1,193 

1,459 

1 4 

5 




Totals, 

13,195 

f0 18 7 

12,129 

12,398 

10 6 

11,034 

12,481 

1 2 

7 



UNION OF 












CLAREMORRIS, 












Ballyhaunis, 

3,854 

116 

3,197 

8,664 

1 2 11 

3,056 







Bekan, 

2,404 

1 2 9 

2,178 

2,729 

1 4 5 








Olaremorris, 

3,357 

1 0 10 

2,918 

3,503 

14 0 

2,611 

4,070 






Clogkermore, 

952 

13 2 

858 

1,102 

15 8 








Course, 

1,581 

1 0 0 

1,397, 

1,681 

1 2 8 








Cidnaclehu , 

2,184 

1 4 4 

1,827 

2,654 

19 1 








Kil-cine* 

2,228 

1 6 10 

1,936 

2,986 

1 10 10 

1,868 

3,006 






Knock North, 

1,955 

0 14 8 

1,774 

1,436 

0 16 2 








Knock South, 

1,929 

0 18 3 

1,818 

1,764 

0 19 5 








Loughanboy, 

1,640 

0 13 1 

1,400 

1,070 

0 16 0 








Mur risen,' 

1,372 

1 9 10 

1,265 

2,045 

1 12 4 

1,193 

2,044 

1 14 

3 




Totals, 

22,956 

fl 1 4 

20,568 

24,533 

1 3 10 

18,766 

26,547 

1 7 

2 



UNION OF 












BALLINROBE. 












Ballinehalla, 

1,066 

0 8 3 

1,202 

443 









Ballyovey, 


O 15 9 

893 

667 

0 14 11 







Cappaghduff, 


0 17 11 

865 

802 









Owenbrin, 


0 9 2 

1,193 

516 









Portrayal , 

1,822 

16 8 

1,222 

1,770 

19 0 

1,180 

1,776 

1 10 

1 




Totals, 

5,256 

f0 15 6 

5,875 

4.198 

0 16 7 

4,957 

4,225 

0 17 

0 



Total in respect of 
Congested Districts, 

155,661 

fO 17 9 

141,127 

130,169 

0 18 5 

130,107 

131,348 

1 0 

2 



County Mayo. 













COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 


UNION OF 
CARRICK-ON- 
SHANNON. 

Tumna North, 

Tumna South, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
BOYLE. 

Altagowlan, 

Ballyformoyle, 

Orossna, ... 

RUcolagh, 

Lough Allen, 

Totals, 

1,163 

1,122 

10 6 
1 6 4 

968 

924 

1,192 

1,477 

14 9' 
1 8 10 1 

744 

766 

1,196 , 
1,494 

1 12 1 
1 19 0 

j- 2 0 

8 8 

2,285 

tl 8 5 

1,887 

2,669 

18 3 

1,609 

2,690 

1 15 7 



581 

1,034 

823 | 

0 17 5 
0 13 7 

12 5 

13 2 
0 18 1 

489 

818 

1,090 

678 

876 

607 
701 
1,522 
962 | 
870 1 

1 0 9 

0 17 2 

1 7 11 
18 1 
0 19 10 

446 ; 
672 
908 
560 
769 

730 

700 

1,533 

968 

867 

1 12 7 
1 0 10 
1 13 9 
1 15 0 
12 6 

1 

1 

>22 ; 
1 

3 8 

4,759 

t0 18 11 

3,951 

4,652 

1 3 0 

3,347 | 

4,793 

18 7 



* Include d by Order of the Lord Lieutenai 
T Average. 

it 
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COUNTY ROSCOMMON — continued. 



^ssi! 

Amount 

lation, 

1891. 


Amount 



Amount 

Poor Rates for year ended 
31st March, 1901. 

Union and 
Electoral Division. 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

189L 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
aon, 1891. 

lation, 

1901. 

190l! 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

On 

Heredita- 

UNION OF 
CASXLEREAGH. 


£ <t. d. 


£ 

£ s. d. 


£ 

£ s. d. 

In the £ 
s. d. 

In the £ 
s. <L 

Artagh North, 

Artagh South, 

Ballaghaderreen, 

Ballinlough, 

Bnckill, 

Cloonfower, 

Coolougher, 

Edmondstown, 

Faimjmount, 

Eiltullagh, 

3,834 

2,848 

5,221 

3,643 

1,981 

1,676 

2.483 
1,938 
2,374 

3.483 
2,476 

0 19 9 
0 13 9 
0 17 6 
0 18 0 
118 
0 19 10 
0 19 4 
0 18 1 
114 
10 4 
19 1 

2,990 

2,046 

4,616 

3,146 

1,721 

1,679 

1,876 

1,712 

2,024 

3,042 

2,223 

3,292 

1,610 

4,562 

8,278 

2,147 

1,659 

2,403 

1,763 

2,630 

8,637 

8,605 

12 0 
0 16 9 

0 19 9 

1 0 10 
15 0 

0 19 9 
15 8 
10 5 
15 0 

1 3 3 
1 12 5 

2,664 

1,860 

4,367 

2,877 

1,652 

1,446 

1,693 

1,639 

1,668 

2,841 

1,981 

3,376 

1,681 

6,127 

3,455 

2,161 

1,692 

2,896 

1,826 

2,538 

3.658 

8,716 

15 4 
0 18 0 

13 5 

14 0 
1 7 10 
18 4 
18 3 
12 3 
1 10 5 

15 0 
1 17 6 

■ 2 2 

3 6 


30.956 

fO 19 10 

27,075 

30,376 

12 5 

24,588 

81,526 

15 7 



UNION OF 
STliOKESTOWN. 











Rooskey, 

1,387 

0 17 4 

1,167 

1,203 

10 7 

986 

1,215 

1 4 7 

2 0 

3 4 

1,387 

tO 17 4 

1,167 

1,203 

10 7 

986 

1,215 

14 7 



UNION OF 
BA LLINASLOE. 











Moore, ••• 

707 

17 1 

656 

958 

19 8 

655 

951 

19 0 

1 8 

3 2 

707 

tl 7 1 

666 

958 

19 3 

655 

961 

1 9 0 



Total in respect of the 
Congested Districts 
in Co. Roscommon. 

40,094 

+113 

34,735 

1 39,758 

1 2 10 

31,085 

41,176 

16 5 





COUNTY GALWAY. 


BaUynakill,* 

Bunowen, 

Cleggan, 

Clifden, 

Cushleillary, 

Derrylea, 

Dunloughan, 

Errislannan, 

Illion, 

Inishbofin, 

Knockboy, 

Moyrus, 

Owengowla, 

Rinvyle, 


1,166 

2,544 

1,044 


1,579 

2,164 

1,749 


0 13 3 

1 2 10 
0 16 8 


18 2 ' 
15 8 
0 16 3 
0 6 9 
0 11 6 
0 10 6 
0 16 8 
0 9 0 
0 17 6 
0 16 1 
0 11 6 
0 9 2 


1,335 

1,5 


0 18 11 
0 17 3 
0 13 8 
0 10 ' 


* Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant, 
f Average. 
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COUNTY GALWAY — continued. 



ropu. 

Amount 
of Yalu- 

Popn- 

Yalu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

Popu- 

Yalu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

P0 °akM- f0t i. 7e,r ended 
March, 1901. 

Electoral Division. 

1881. 

head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

1891." 

1891. 

hcad of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

1901. 

1901. 

head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

On 

AgncuUural 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments, 

UNION OF 
OUGHTERARD. 

Camns, 

Cloonbur, ... 

Crurapaun, 

Cur, 

Gornmna, 

Edlcumm n. 

Letterbriclcaun, ... 

Letterfore, ... 

Lettermore, 

Oughterard, 

'furlough, 

Wormhole, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
GALWAY. 

Annaghdown, ... j 

Furbogh, 

Inishmore, 

Kilcummin, 

Killanin, 

Liscananaun , ... 

Moycvllen , 

Selerna, ... 

Slieveaneena, 

Spiddle, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
GLENAMADDY. 

JBallinaslack, 

Boyounagh, 

Glenamaddy, 

Aileroan ,* 

Raheen, 

Templetogher, 

Totals, ... j 

UNION OF ‘ 
TUAM, 

Addergoole, 

Belclare, ... 

Dunmore, 

Levally, 

Totals, ... j 

UNION OF 
MOUNTBELLEW. 

Cloonkeen, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
LOUGHREA. 

Derrylaur,. 

Loughatorick, 

Woodford, 

Totals, 

518 

2,681 

1,912 

2.473 

510 

2,739 

335 

722 

648 

1,643 

2,527 

334 

1,722 

2,041 

£ s. d. 

0 8 5 

1 8 5 
0 13 1 
0 7 2 
0 17 10 
0 6 7 
0 9 11 
10 1 
16 4 
0 6 7 

0 19 0 

1 6 3 

0 9 8 
12 4 

566 

2.411 

1.749 
2,263 

525 

2,506 

386 

688 

591 

1,408 

2,329 

327 

1,490 

1.750 

£ 

217 

3,202 

1,254 

903 

454 

897 

166 

699 
457 ; 
2,414 
438 
832 1 

2,280 j 

£ s. d. 

0 7 10 
16 6 
0 14 4 
0 7 11 
0 17 3 
0 7 2 

0 8 7 

1 1 1 
18 8 
0 6 6 
1 0 8 
16 9 
0 11 2 
1G0 

550 

2,059 

1,671 

2,383 

495 

2,349 

346 

656 

518 

1,272 

2,079 

328 

1,476 

1,550 

£ 

223 

3,167 

1,261 

1,035 

461 

972 

174 

768 

870 

493 

2,680 

438 

738 

2,344 

£ s. d. 

0 8 1 
l 10 9 
0 15 1 
0 8 8 
0 18 7 

0 8 3 
0 10 0 

1 3 4 | 
1 13 7 

0 7 9 

1 5 9 
16 8 
0 10 0 
1 10 3 

la the £ 
s. d. 

1 1 

■ 2 9 

J 

In the £ 
a. d. 

6 4 

20,705 

tO 15 4 

18,979 

14,989 

0 16 8 

17,782 

15,624 

0 17 7 



1,685 

750 

3,163 

1,979 

950 

1,288 

775 

1,293 

1,116 

1410 

10 5 
18 0 
0 9 11 
0 9 3 

0 14 2 

1 5 6 
14 3 
0 10 1 
0 17 7 
0 11 7 

1,367 

726 

2,907 

1,848 

983 

1,134 

673 

1,191 

1,067 

1,824 

1,617 

863 

1,576 

915 

670 

1642 

940 

653 

982 

822 

13 7 
13 9 
0 10 10 
0 8 10 
0 18 8 
19 0 
1 7 11 

on 0 

0 18 4 
0 12 5 

1,243 

728 

2,863 

1,739 

977 

1,033 

665 

1,145 

!)4H 

1,148 

1,615 

874 

1,692 

954 

1,638 

1,032 

692 

963 

845 

1 5 11 
1 '4 0 
0 11 1 
0 10 11 

0 13 9 

1 11 8 
1 11 0 
0 12 1 
1 0 3 
0 15 7 

1 

} 8 0 
J 

5 1 

14,309 

f0 16 8 

13,220 

10,680 

0 16 1 

12,489 

10,880 

0 17 6 



1,002 

888 

2,173 

1,318 

1,420 

1,682 

1,566 

1 6 5 
O 18 2 
0 18 9 
0 19 8 
16 8 
0 19 4 
18 6 

891 

756 

1,877 

1,234 

1,335 

1,556 

1,513 

1,323 

804 

2,043 

1,271 

l’576 

1,837 

19 7 
1 1 3 
1 1 9 
10 6 
1 10 4 
i 0 3 
12 4 

841 

676 

1,786 

1,075 

1,232 

1,447 

1,323 

1,880 

805 

2,080 

1,266 

1,856 

1,586 

,1,839 

1 11 7 
1 3 10 
1 3 11 
13 6 
1 10 1 
1 1 11 
17 9 

2 1 

3 9 

9,998 

tl 1 7 

9,181 

10,677 

1 3 3 

8,328 

10,762 

1 5 10 | 



1,919 

1,682 

3,566 

972 

115 
12 7 
1 8 10 
16 1 

1,688 

1,350 

8,125 

862 

2,063 

1,729 

4,243 

1,268 

14 4 
1 5 7 
l 7 2 
19 9 

1,479 

1,191 

2,798 

764 

2,090 

1,756 

4,295 

1,267 

18 3 
1 9 5 
1 10 9 
l 13 7 

1 S< 

4 1 

7,979 

tl 3 5 

7,016 

9,293 

16 5 

217 

9,408 

1 10 3 



1,727 

O 19 1 

1,588 

1,654 

1 0 10 

1,385 

1,667 

1 4 0 

2 3 

8 7 

1,727 

t0 19 1 

1,588 

1,654 

l 0 10 

1,885 

1,667 

14 0 



691 

404 

1,147 

0 13 0 
0 14 7 
0 16 4 

532 

374 

1,068 

384 

295 

930 

0 14 5 
0 15 9 
0 17 4 

473 

375 

870 

387 

299 

989 

0 16 4 ' 
0 15 11 
12 8. 

j- 2 8 

4 2 

2,142 

fO 14 7 

1,974 

1,609 

0 16 3 

1,718 

1,675 

0 19 6 




•Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant. 
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COUNTY GALW AY — continued. 



Popu- 

Amount 
of Valu 

p„r„- 

Valu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

Popu- 

Valu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 

Poor Rates for year ended 
3lst March, 1901. 

Onion and 
Electoral Division. 

lation, 

1881. 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

189 1.’ 

1891. 

a t.°npcr 

Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

lation, 

1901. 

1901. 

head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

On 

Agricult oral 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 

UNION OF 
PORTUMNA. 


£ a. d. 


£ 

£ a. d. 


£ 

£ a. d. 

In the £. 
a. d. 

In the £. 
a. d. 

Coos, 

647 

0 17 7 

473 

480 

10 3 

437 

481 

12 0 

2 4 

3 9 

Totals, 

647 

tO 17 7 

473 

480 

10 3 

437 

481 

12 0 



Total in respect of the 
Congested Districts 
in Co. Galway. 

81,057 

fO 17 11 

72,366 

66,604 

0 18 1 

66,491 

67,605 

10 4 




COUNTY CLARE. 


UNION OF 
SCARIFF. 






1 11 4 1 






Mountshannon, 

442 

1 

7 7 

391 

613 


355 

624 

1 15 1 

2 0 

4 0 

Totals, 

442 

tl 

7 7 

391 

613 | 

1 11 4 

865 

624 

1 16 1 



Total in respect of the 
Congested Districts 
in Co. Clare. 

442 

+1 

7 7 

391 

613 

1 11 4 

355 

624 

1 15 2 




COUNTY KERRY. 


UNION OF 
LISTOWEL. 

Ardagh, 

Bally cowry. 

Causeway, 

Duagh, 

Oullane, 

Kilfeighny , 

KUlury, 

Kilshenane, 

Kiltomey, 

Leitrim ( Olin), 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
TRALEE. 

Ballyheigue, 

Bawtregaiun, 

Brosna, 

Derreen, 

Gneeves, 

Kerryhead, 

Eilflynn, 

Kilgarrylander, ... 

Kilmurry,' 

Knocknagoshel, 

Millbrook, 

Mount Eagle, 

Totals, 

1,382 

825 

926 

1,175 

1,904 

1,162 

597 

80S 

1,119 

0 18 4 
16 3 

15 9 
10 4 

1 4 10 
14 2 

16 0 

0 16 3 
16 8 

1 8 10 

1,332 

730 

830 

952 

754 

1,615 

1,024 

520 

778 

970 

1.265 

1,084 

1,192 

1.196 

UOl 

2,297 

1,509 

484 

1,079 

1,330 

0 19 0 
19 8 

1 8 9 
15 2 
19 2 

18 5 

19 6 

0 18 7 

1 7 11 
17 3 

1,215 

617 

751 

832 

682 

1,375 

935 

541 

721 

8S& 

1,273 

1,091 

1,200 

1,200 

1,107 

2,284 

1,524 

486 

1,118 

1,335 

1 0 11 ' 
1 15 4 
1 11 11 
1 8 10 
1 12 5 
1 13 2 
l 12 7 

0 17 11 

1 11 0 
1 12 2 

1 

■ 4 2 

6 8 

10,784 

fl 3 2 

9,500 

12,537 

16 4 

8,499 

12,618 

I 9 8 



1,512 

676 

1,694 

601 

822 

1,162 

738 

1,237 

722 

1,856 

1,004 

474 

12 2 
1 4 2 
10 7 

13 5 

14 2 
0 13 5 
0 18 11 

0 19 2 
16 6 
0 18 8 

1 1 9 
1 2 10 

1,297 

580 

1,502 

522 

761 

1,011 

669 

1,212 

568 

1,774 

956 

466 

1,672 

817 

1,644 

704 

993 

778 

699 

1,188 

956 

1,728 

1,096 

542 

15 9 
18 2 
1 1 11 
17 0 

16 1 

0 15 5 

1 0 11 

0 19 7 

1 13 8 

0 19 6 

1 il 9 
13 3 

1,081 

516 

1,312 

486 

750 

936 

584 

1,144 

510 

1,613 

802 

420 

1,695 

800 

1,688 

706 

1,002 

767 

715 

1,187 

960 

1,736 

1106 

546 

1 11 4 
1 11 0 
158 
19 0 
16 8 

0 16 4 
14 5 
10 9 

1 17 7 
1 1 6 
17 6 
16 0 

- 3 4 

6 8 

12,398 

tl 1 3 

11,318 

12,817 

12 7 

10,154 

12,909 

15 6 








1 1 





* Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant; 
t Average. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND 
COUNTY KERRY — continued. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1881. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1891. 

Valu- 

1891. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

190L 

Valu- 

1901.’ 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Ratos fo 
31st Mar 

On 

Agricultural 

Land. 

year endsd 
h, 1901. 

On 

Other 

meats* - 

UNION OF 
DINGLE. 

Eattinvoher, 

Ballinacourty, 

Brandon, 

Castlegregory, 

Clogbane, 

IDeelis, 

Dingle, 

JDunurlin' 

Kilmalkedar, 

Kilquane, 

Kinard, 

Marhin, 

Ventrv, 


1,062 

787 

666 

1,999 

808 

910 

4,681 

659 

858 

1,205 

1,049 

1,035 

702 

644 

1,196 

£ s. 

1 4 
1 6 
0 14 
0 16 
0 16 

0 17 

1 6 
0 16 
1 7 
0 16 
0 18 
1 3 

0 17 

1 2 
1 8 

d. 

6 

3 

3 
8 

10 

6 

2 

1 

4 
0 

5 
1 
2 
7 

£ 

723 

568 

1,800 

777 

4,148 

635 

767 

1,128 

1,064 

1,006 

614 

556 

1,258 

1,299 

966 

404 

1,663 

683 

798 

6,743 

534 

1,199 

924 

946 

1,212 

600 

715 

1,408 

£ s. it. 

17 0 

16 9 
0 14 6 
0 18 6 
0 17 7 
0 17 3 

17 8 

0 1C 10 

1 11 3 
0 16 4 

0 17 11 

1 4 1 

0 19 7 
16 8 
12 4 

864 

666 

618 

1,655 

728 

857 

4,050 

626 

797 

1,200 

1,124 

877 

660 

664 

1,176 

£ 

1,330 

978 

418 

1,698 

699 

807 

5,947 

539 

1,211 

934 

959 

1,233 

613 

717 

1.41C 

£ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

9 

13 

0 

19 

18 

9 

17 

10 

15 

17 

8 

2 

6 

4 

d. 

1 

4 

6 

6 

4 

9 

4 

2 

4 

6 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 


In the £ 
*. d. 

3 6 

in the £ 
». d. 

6 4 

Totals, 


17,961 

fl 0 

4 

16,910 

19,093 

12 6 

16,327 

19,499 

1 

3 

10 



UNION OF 















KILLARNEY. 

















1,724 

O 10 

7 

1,687 

910 

0 10 9 

1,606 

1,380 

0 17 

2 






491 

1 3 11 

469 

588 

16 2 

400 


1 

11 

7 






734 

1 3 

.1 

610 

878 

1 8 9 

681 









8,028 

1 2 

4 


3,379 

12 8 

2.672 

3,387 

1 

6 




5 4 



926 

1 1 

0 

829 

973 

13 6 

768 

980 

1 

5 

6 






1,181 

1 4 

(i 

999 


17 8 

920 








Killorglin, 


4,379 

0 16 

3 

,487 

3,613 

0 16 1 

3,996 

4,508 

1 

2 

6 




Totals, 

... 

12,418 

fl 0 

4 

12,067 

11,726 

1 0 8 

10,843 

12,995 

1 

3 

11 



UNION OF 















CAHERCIVEEN. 















Bahaghs 


857 

0 19 

1 

745 

817 

1 1 11 

705 

834 

1 

3 

7 




Ballinskelligs, 


1,899 

0 12 

y 

1,688 

1,209 

0 14 4 

1,550 

1,42(5 

0 

IS 

4 




Ballybrack, 


391 

1 0 


372 

402 

117 

310 

453 

1 

9 





Caber, 


3,616 

0 17 

7 

3,388 

3,181 

0 18 9 

8,414 

3,79!) 

1 

2 

3 




Caherdaniel, 


1,346 

0 12 

7 

1,041 

846 

0 16 3 

938 

840 

0 

17 

10 




Canuig, 


829 

0 14 

0 

693 

580 

0 16 9 

643 

588 

0 

18 

3 




Castlequin, 


1,561 

1 4 

6 

1,417 

1,909 

1 6 11 

1,395 

2,364 

1 

13 

11 






265 

1 5 

0 

246 

829 

1 H 9 

241 

333 

1 

7 

7 




Curraghbeg, 


680 

1 3 

2 

652 

787 

14 2 

618 

794 

1 

5 

8 




Darrynane, 


1,064 

0 17 

9 

885 

947 

116 

822 

945 

1 

2 

11 




Derriana, 



1 1 

1 

784 

909 

13 2 

726 

911 

1 

5 

1 




Emlagh, 


1,774 

0 18 

.1 

1,621 

1,680 

10 9 

1,620 

2,060 

1 

5 

3 




Glanbehy, 


2,585 

0 11 

S 

2,607 

1,478 

0 11 4 

2 208 

2,295 

1 

0 

9 




Killinane, 


1,142 

0 17 

0 

1,041 

971 

0 18 8 

8S7 

1,589 

1 

15 

9 




Lickeen, 


331 

0 18 

1 

365 


0 16 5 

370 

300 

0 

16 





Loughcurrane, 


1,184 

0 17 

8 

1,000 

1,027 

10 6 

1,135 

1,357 

1 

3 

10 




Mastergechy, 


415 

1 0 

3 

402 

545 

17 1 

405 

652 

1 

7 

4 






632 

1 8 

0 

586 

728 

1 4 10 

525 

732 

1 

7 

10 




Portmagee, 


1,059 

0 14 

2 

908 

750 

0 16 6 

829 

741 

0 

17 

10 




St Finan’s, 


558 

1 2 

4 

615 

622 

14 2 

456 

611 

1 

6 

9 




Teeranearagh, 


960 

0 17 

8 

848 

849 

1 0 0 

775 

860 

l 

1 

11 




Valencia, 


2,240 

0 18 

4 

2,060 

2,063 

1 0 0 

1,864 

2,349 

1 

5 

2 




Totals, 


26,190 

f0 18 

9 

23,854 

22,918 

0 19 2 

22,485 

26,713 

1 

3 

9 



UNION OF 















KENMAKE. 















Ardea, 


981 

1 1 

4 

916 

1,045 

1 2 10 

866 

1,051 

1 

4 

6 




Banawn, 




8 

790 

986 

l 5 0 

723 

986 

1 






Castlecove, 


2,210 

O 12 

2 

1,857 

1,341 

0 14 5 

1,622 

1,354 

0 


9 




Dawros, 


1,014 

1 1 

9 

792 

1,102 

1 7 10 

717 

1,118 

1 


2 




Glanlee, 


558 

l 3 

6 

609 

663 

15 8 









Glanlougli, 


663 

1 3 

8 

602 

784 

1 6 1 

524 







e io 

Glanmore, 


1,092 

0 16 

9 

995 

916 

0 18 5 

855 

912 







Kenrrare, 


3,030 

1 2 

6 

2,661 

3,412 

15 8 

2,473 

3,994 

1 


8 




Kilgar-can, 


1,636 

1 3 

1 

1,563 

1,889 

14 2 

1,489 

2,759 

1 






Sneem, 


1,850 

0 16 

7 

1,548 

1,635 

0 19 11 

1,460 

1,781 

1 









0 15 11 

1,100 

1,123 

10 5 

962 

1,121 

1 

3 

3 




Totals, 


15,309 

fl 0 1 

13,883 

14,786 

12 2 

12,051 

16,534 

1 

7 

6 



Total in respect of 

the 

95,045 

n o 

8 

86,972 










Congested Districts 














in Co. Kerry. 
















* Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant, 
f Average. 
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APPENDIX HI. 


COUNTY CORK. 



Popu- c 

Amount 
jfYalu- : 

Pou- 

Valu- 

Amount 1 
of Valu- 

Popu- 

Valu- 

Amount - 
of Valu- 

Poor Bates for year ended 
31st March, 1901. 

Union and 
Electoral Division. 

lation, i 
1881. 

ition per 1 
head of 
Popula- 1 
ion, 1881. j 

lation, 

1891. 

1891. ' 

l t 

ation per ! 
head of ! 
Popula- 
ion, 1891. 

lation, 

1901. 

| 

ation, 

1901. 

ation per 
head of 
Popula- t 
ion, 1901. 

On 

Vgrienlturn.1 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 

UNION OF 
CASTLETOWN. 

1 

£ s. d. 


£ 

£ s. d. 


£ 

£ s. d. 

In the £ 
s. d. 

In the £ 
s. d: 

Adrigole, 

Bear, 

Conlagh, 

Curryglass, 

Kilcatlieriue, 

Killaconenagh, 

Kilnamanagh, 

1,741 1 
1,075 
2,510 
1,307 
2,749 
2,718 
1.584 

0 13 8 

1 0 3 
0 16 0 
0 17 11 
0 15 1 
1. 1 7 
10 5 

1,541 

967 

1,758 

1,076 

2,578 

3,145 

1,326 

1,199 

1,090 

1,992 

1,169 

2.068 

2,968 

1,567 

0 15 7 
12 7 

12 7 

1 1 8 
0 16 0 
0 18 10 

13 8 

1,428 

1,059 

1,638 

940 

2,183 

2,642 

1,293 

1.215 

1,011 

1,989 

1,170 

2,077 

3,100 

1,679 

0 17 0 - 

0 19 1 
14 4’ 

1 4 10 
0 19 0 

13 5 

14 6. 

| 

[-3 2 

i 

6 1 

Totals, 

13,634 

+0 17 10 

12,390 

12,058 

0 19 5 | 

11,178 

12,141 

118 



UNION OF 
MACROOM. 

• 1 










Beelanageary, 

Cleanratli, 

Slievereagh, 

882 

582 

1,221 

1 4 10 

14 2 

15 7 

862 

491 

1,064 

1,095 

642 

1,562 

15 8 

16 2 
19 4 

761 

465 

947 

1,220 

694 

1,721 

1 12 0 
1 D 10 
1 16 4 

t 2 10 

4 11 

Totals, 

2,635 

tl 4 10 

2,407 

3,299 

17 4 

2,173 

3,635 

1 13 6 



UNION OF 
BANTRY 











Ahill, 

Burrus East,* 

Burrus West,* ... 

Glanlough, 

Qlengarriff* ••• 1 

Kileaskan, 

Seelin, — | 

Sheepsliead, 

656 

631 

1,099 

733 

1,403 

1,608 

895 

989 

15 0 
1 11 4 

1 5 10 

0 16 9 

1 5 4 
0 15 7 
0 18 8 
0 17 11 

585 
919 
675 
1,176 
1,571 
763 
865 ! 

821 

997 

1,420 

614 

1.783 

1,254 

835 

888 

18 7 

1 17 8 

2 14 8 
0 18 1 
1 10 4 

0 15 11 

1 1 11 
10 7 

639 

467 

769 

574 

1.070 

1,424 

647 

758 

822 
1,001 
1,450 
617 
1.801 
1,8 U 
862 
900 

1 10 6 
2 2 10 
1 17 8 
115 
1 13 8 
0 18 4 
16 4 
L 3 9 

I 

j- 8 10 
1 

j * 

J 

6 5 

Totals, 

8,014 

tl 2 0 

7,079 

8,612 

1 ‘ * 

6,248 

8,754 

18 0 



UNION OF 
CLONAKILTY. 











Courtmacsherry, 

1,470 1 

17 5 

1,857 

2,021 

1 9 10 

1,098 

2,109 

} 1 18 4 

2 9 

4 8 

Totals, 

1,470 

tl 7 5 

1,357 

2,021 

1 9 10 

1,098 

2,109 

1 18 4 



UNION OF 
SKIBBKRUEN. 











Aghadown South,* 
Bredagli, 

Cape Clear,* 

Ca8tlehaven South,* 
Dromdalengue North, ... 
Tullagh, 

1,678 
1,195 
. 1,295 
1,403 
610 
1,766 

1 8 5 
16 8 
10 4 
1 6 6 
12 3 
0 19 0 

1,606 

1,063 

1,215 

1,189 

2,102 

2,691 

1,598 

1,814 

1,857 

678 

1,686 

1 18 5 
1 9 11 
117 
1 10 9 
14 2 
0 16 0 

1,529 

1,026 

1.123 

984 

529 

1,578 

2.725 

1,669 

1.818 

1,863 

683 

1,714 

1 15 7 
1 12 6 
13 5 
1 17 10 
15 9 
1 1 8 

1 

}•’ 

J 

5 11 

Totals, 

7,947 

|1 8 10 

7,787 

9,819 

15 4 

6,769 

9.972 

19 5 



UNION OF 
SKULL. 











Ballydehob, 

Coolagh, 

Crookhaven, 

Bunbeacon, 

Bunmanus, 

Skull, ’ 
Toormore, 

2,838 
661 
1,285 
860 
1,029 
1,014 
. 1.464 

935 

10 9 
1 7 1 
14 7 
16 8 
ISO 
119 
1 4 1 
1 0 0 

2,014 
616 
1,418 
788 
885 
878 
1,457 
' 828 

2,437 
907 
1.581 
1.147 
1,188 
i 1,105 

1,775 
1 938 

14 2 
19 6 
12 8 
1 9 1 

1 6 1C 

1 5 4 

i 1 4 4 

i 1 2 i 

1,800 
1 541 

1 1,225 

688 
) 779 

l 7oi 

l 1674 

5 68! 

2,510 
915 
1,543 
: 1,154 

1 1.192 

1 1.184 

1 1,888 

r 93C 

17 9 
,1 13 9 
15 2 
1 13 6 

! 1 10 7 

1 9 10 

1 12 6 

) 1 7 C 

| 

[■2 3 

5 3 

Totals, 

9,586 

tl 8 5 

i _ 8,884 

l 1 L. 078 

1 14 1: 

L 8 16! 

) 11,261 

5 17 1 



Total in respect of th 
Congested Districts ii 
Co. Cork. 

e 43,281! 

i tl 8 5 

! 39,85c 

1 46,88! 

!! 13 

6 86,62. 

5 47,87' 

r 1 6 1C 

1 


Total in respect of all th 
Congested District 
Counties. 

e 611,101 

1 JO 18 * 

t 550,90! 

i 560,571 

5 1 O 

4 605,72 

3 577,04: 

3 12! 

) 

I 

1 


* Included by order of the Lot d Lieutenant, 
t Average. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Summary as to Valuation per head of the Population in Congested and Non-Congested Electoral 
Divisions according to the Census of 1901. 


COUNTY. 

Congested Electoral divisions. 

Number of 
Electoral 
Divisions 
in County 
Scheduled 
Congested. 

1 

Total 
Number of 
Electoral 
Divisions 

County. ! 

Per-centaae 

of 

Electoral 
Divisions 
under 30s. 
on entire 
Number in 
County. 

Below 

10s. 

h P6 d 

10s. 

and 

under 

15s. 

15s. 

and 

under 

20s. 

20s. 

and 

Total 

30s. 

30s, 

Total 

Number of 
Scheduled 
Electoral 
Divisions, 

Donegal, 

12 

13 

19 

29 

73 

16 

89 

60 

149 

48-9 

Sligo, ... 

- 

- 

1 

7 

8 

12 

20 

64 , 

84 

9-5 

Leitrim, 

- 

- 

1 | 

12 

13 

25 

38 

40 

78 

16-6 

Roscommon, ... 

- 


1 


18 

7 

20 

92 

112 : 

11-6 

Clare, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

153 

164 

- 

Mayo, 

9 

15 

21 

87 

82 

12 

94 

61 

155 

52-9 

Cal way, ... 

6 

10 

9 

20 

45 

12 

57 

171 

228 

19-7 

Cork, W.R. • ... 


- 

4 

16 

20 

13 

33 

102 

135 

14- 

Kmr - 

- 

1 

14 

42 

57 

20 

77 

97 

174 

32-7 


27 

39 

70 

175 

311 

118 

429 

840 

1,269 

24-6 


Decrease in Population of the- Congested Districts between 1891 and 1901=8-2 per cent. 

Increase of Valuation in Congested Districts between 1891 and 1901=2-22 per cent. 

Increase in Valuation per head of Population in the entire Congested Districts between 1891 and 1901 
was 2a. 5a., namely, from,.£l Os. id. to £1 2s. 9 d. 

F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


IIL— RETURN GIVING CERTAIN PARTICULARS OP 



UNION. 

Population. 





Valuation. 



Con- 

gested 

portion 

Non- 
conges tec 
portion 
of Union. 

Total. 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union 

Non- 
congested 
portion 
of Union. 

Total. 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union 

Non- 
eongestei 
portion 
of Union 

Total. 


Donegal, ■ • • 

Inishowen, 

19,051 

9892 

28,943 

AcreB. 

112,228 

Acres. 

47,190 

159,418 

22,246 

£ 

18,200 

£ 

40,446 

~~ 

» 

Milford, 

12,724 

7,535 

20,269 

73,085 

38,249 

111,334 

12,062 

18233 

30,295 



Letterkenny, 

3,468 

9,612 

13,080 

53.359 

47,886 

101,246 

5,123 

27,342 

32,465 


. 

Stranorlar, 

5,813 

7,894 

13,707 

74,065 

47,086 

121,151 

7,869 

23,013 

30,882 



Dunfanaghy, 

15,781 

- 

15,781 

125,678 

- 

125,678 

11,856 

- 

11,856 


„ 

Glenties, 

33,191 

- 

33.191 

257,474 


257,474 

21,419 

- 

21,419 



Donegal, 

14,118 

6,362 

20,480 

122,729 

37,682 

160,411 

20,269 

14,920 

35,105 


Donegal, Fermanagh, and 

Ballyshannon, 

4,593 

16.008 

20,601 

29,048 

103,280 

132,328 

7,362 

44,370 

51,732 


Leitrim, 

Manorhamilton, 

7,999 

14,335 

22,334 

53,935 

90,922 

144,857 

11,455 

38154 

44,609 


Cavan and Leitrim, 

Bawnooy, 

4,702 

13,758 

18,460 

22,337 

82,359 

104,696 

6,605 

33,657 

40,262 


Leitrim and Boscominon, 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

;7,058 

12,222 

19,280 

41,763 

69,239 

101,002 

11,228 

37,483 

48711 


Leitrim, . 

Mobil], 

8,721 

11,133 

19,854 

39,619 

63,437 

92.956 

14,113 

25.653 

39,766 


Sligo, 

Sligo, 

5,899 

32,189 

38,088 

18,134 

125,074 

148808 

8,605 

94,709 

103,314 


* 

Dromore West, 

2,959 

10,075 

13,034 

34,659 

62,401 

97,083 

4,628 

32,238 

36,866 


» 

Tobercurry, 

12,582 

6,622 

19,204 

72,289 

68520 

125,809 

18,385 

23,057 

41,442 


Mayo, 

Kiiialn, 

2,124 

6,130 

8,254 

28,293 

76,807 

105,180 

3,178 

17,259 

20,437 



Belmnllet, 

13,845 

- 

13,845 

179, 246 


179,246 

10,018 

- 

10,618 


" 

Ballina, 

11,711 

12,942 

21,653 

89,636 

60,793 

150,428 

12,974 

34,051 

47,025 


«... 

Westport, , 

25.327 

9,345 

84,672 

277448 

70,672 

347,820 

24,235 

19,727 

43.962 


" 

Swineford, 

42,353 

1,809 

44,162 

143,697 

7,863 

151,560 

38,090 

3,693 

41,783 



Castlebar, 

11,034 

15,488 

26.522 

71,809 

69,384 

141,193 

12,481 

34,550 

47,031 



Claremorris, 

18,756 

7,064 

26,820 

70,032 

40,768 

110,790 

25,547 

18,426 

43,973 



Ballinrobe, 

4,957 

16,281 

21,238 

43,435 

103,709 

147,144 

4,225 

50,333 

60,558 


■Roscommon and Sligo, . 

Boyle, . 

7,918 

22,677 

30,625 

32,917 

127,263 

160,180 

11,404 

64,074 

75,478 


Roscommon, 

Castlereagh, , 

24,588 

8,988 

33,676 

100,683 

62,980 

163,663 

31,628 

43,251 

74,777 



Strokestown, 

986 

14,574 

15,660 

4,623 

85,716 

90,339 

1,215 

49,812 

51,027 


Roscommon and Galway, 

Ballinasloe, 

655 

18,624 

19,279 

4,897 

155,732 

160,629 

951 

78900 

77,851 


Galway, . i 

Olifden, 

18,185 

683 

18,768 

159,339 

34,543 

193,882 

17,108 

1,275 

18,383 



Oughterard, 

17,732 

- 

17,732 

173,506 

- 

173,506 

15,624 

_ 

15,624 



Galway, 

12,489 

23,976 

36,465 

108.103 

90,433 

198,536 

in.RRo 

55,972 

66,852 


" 

Glennamaddy, 

8,328 

8,249 

16,577 

37,904 

62,367 

100,271 

10,762 

21,101 

31,866 



Tnam, 

6,217 

24,707 

30,924 

27401 

164,163 

191,264 

9,408 

67,924 

77,332 


” 

Mountbellew, 

1,385 

13,684 

15,019 

5,236 

97468 

102,404 

1,667 

38,847 

40,514 



Longhrea, 

1,718 

18,408 

20,126 

25,401 

173,626 

198,927 





Clare, 

Portumna, 

437 

8,617 

9,054 

8,080 

69,184 

77,264 





Searriff, 

355 

10,090 

10,445 

4,104 

82,629 






Kerry and Limerick, 

Listowel, 

8,499 

27,196 

35,695 

47,664 

142,512 

190,176 



69,585 



Tralee, 

10154 

81,731 

4L885 

80,818 

140.995 

221,813 

12,909 

63,047 

75,956 


•> . • 


16,327 

1,947 

18,274 

102,527 

23,932 

126,469 

19,499 

3,865 

23,364 




10,843 

26 253 

37,096 

79,067 

172,863 

251,430 



81,350 



Cahlrciveen, 

22,435 

- 

22,435 

198,130 

_ 






Cork. 

Kenmare, 

12,051 

2,591 

14.642 

154,689 

43,727 

198,416 

16,534 

5,000 

21,534 


Castletown, 

11,178 


11478 

73,445 

- 

73,446 

12,141 

_ 

12,141 



Macroom, 

2,173 

20,825 

22,598 

26,919 

152,189 

179,10? 

3.636 

62,137 

65,772 


" 

Bantry, 

6,248 

7,209 

13,457 

65,755 

41,099 

106,854 

8754 

14,636 

23,390 




Olonaidlty, 

1,098 

18,060 

19,158 

2,276 

78489 

80,465 

2,109 

49,4,74 

61,583 


" 

Skibbereen, 

6,769 

18,426 

25.195 

28,370 

86,655 

115,025 

9,972 

38,157 

48,129 


Totals, 

— — 1 


2,084 

10,243 

41,231 

15,938 

57,169 

11,266 

4.164 

15,430 



505,723 

556,145 

1,061,868 

8626,382 

8382,177 

7,008559 

677,043 

1,538811 

2,107,854 

; 
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APPENDIX III. 


POOR LAW UNIONS CONTAINING CONGESTED ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 


Average Valuation per Head of 
Population according to 
Census of 1901. 

Poor Rate struck 
for year ending 
31st March, 1807. 

.labourers' Cottages. 1 

f 

oundage 
Rate for 



In 

entire C 
Union 

In 

ongested c 
districts. 

ingested 

istricts. 

3n Agri- 
cultural J 
Lands. 

in other 
eredita- 

Number 

Built. 

Average 

Weekly 

Rent. 

urpoaes. 



£ s. d. 

s. d. 
13 4 

*. d. 

1 16 9 

a d. 
3 5 

s. d. 
5 4 

6 

s. d. 

1 6 

d. 

•49 

Inishowen, 

Donegal 

1 9 10 

0 18 11 

2 8 4 

3 8 

6 0 

- 

~ . 


Milford, 

” 

2 9 8 

19 6 

2 16 10 

3 5 

6 3 

*> 

1 6 and 

2 0 

4- 

Letterkenny, 


2 5 1 

1 7 0 

2 18 3 

3 2 

4 7 

36 

1 Oto 
1 6 

8' 

Stranorlar, 



„ 




_ 

_ 

— • 

Dunfanaghy, 

- 

uit 0 

0 1211 




_ 

_ 

- 

Glenties, • 


u 1- 11 

2 6 11 
2 15 5 





_ . 

Donegal, 


lit 4 
2 10 3 

1 12 0 

•it! i 

•it ? 1 

14 

1 6 

2'41 

Ballyshannon, 

Done^ad^Fermanagh, 



6 11 
•4 2 


1 34 
1 6 

•9 

Manorhamilton, . 

Leitrim. 

2 3 7 

1 8 1 

2 8 11 

•2 10 

6 

•75 

Bawnhoy, 

Cavan and Leitrim.' 







(0 11 


Oarriok-on-Shan- 

Leitrim and Roscom- 

2 10 6 

1 11 9 


tl 10 ) 

1 3 5 1 




non. 

mon. 



2&G 1 

3 0 

4 9 

59 

1 0 

1- 

Mohill. 

Leitrim, 



2 18 10 

2 7 

4 4 

13 

1 3 

•11 

Sligo, 

Sligo. 

2 16 7 


3 3 11 

2 1 

3 10 

23 

1 1 

•05 

Dromore West, 

" 




4 8 




Toborom'ry, 


2 8 2 


2 16 3 

2-6 



_ 

_ 

Killala, 

Mayo. 

2 9 6 

1 9 11 






Belmnllet, 


0 15 4 


— 


9 4 




■a m 


1 IS 0 


2 12 7 

3 4 

5 0 

— 

— 














15 4 

0 19 1 



0 6 




Swineford, 




2 0 9 

2 4 

4 7 

— 




1 15 6 

12 7 

2 4 7 

211 

4 5 




Castlebar, 

Claremori'is, 

BaUinrobe, 

" 

114 1 

17 2 

2 12 2 

4 0 

5 5 


“ 





3 9 2 

2 6 

3 10 


— 

— 

” 


18 8 

2 16 6 

•i! ! ) 

•II 8 i 

35 

( 1 44 and 
tl 3 

1 -■ 


Roscommon and Sligo. 









Castlerea, 

Roscommon. 


1 5 7 

4 16 2 



- 








2 11 


)1 0 Jan 6 




3 o C 

1 4 7 

3 8 4 


33 

U 3 









12 



Ballinasloe, 

Roscommon and Gal- 


1 9 0 

4 2 6 

*{210 ) 

•(I * 

11 2 


way. 








Cllfden, 

Galway. 

0 19 7 

0 18 9 

2 3 8 






Oughterard, 


. 0 17 7 

017 7 



5 10 






; 1 16 8 

0 17 5 

2 6 8 





Glennamaddy, 

„ 



2 11 2 








2 10 0 

1 10 3 

2 14 ll 

. _ 



_ 

— 

Tuam, 







Mountbellew, 

„ 



2 16 11 










4 15 

2 5 

3 11 

14 

1 2 

•48 

Loughrea, 

" 

! 3 18 2 

2 10 9 

1 16 1 

4 10 
2 11 3 

3 1 
2 6 

4 7 
4 6 

19 

33 

0 6 
0 10 1 

2- 

Portumna, 

Scarrift, 

Clare. 

Kerry and Limerick 1 

1 18 11 
1 16 3 

19 8 

2 1 10 
1 19 8 

*4 3 
3 0 

5 4 


1 1 

5-71 

Tralee, 

Kerry. 

1 3 10 

1 10 « 

4 « 

7 fl 


1 2 

•9 

Dingle, 


2 3 10 


3 1 

5 2 

153 

0 m 

2' 

Killarney, 









Cahirciveen, 


1 3 10 











118 7 


It 



•17 

Kenmare, 

» 









Cork. 

118 

118 

— 


5 1 

473 


J 11-5 



2 17 2 

1 13 5 

2 19 8 



1 0 6i 



1 14 9 

18 0 

2 0 7 

4 2 

6 6 

26 

(iT 

1 ' 

Bantry, 







261 

( 0 101 t 

} s 

Olonakilty, 

„ 

2 13 10 

1 18 4 



4 1 

t 1 2 



1 18 2 

19 6 

2 14 

2 4 

4 6 

265 

i 0 8 t 

t 1 2 

} 7-7 

Skibereen, 

• 

1 10 2 
1 19 8 

1 7 7 
12 9 

119 1 
2 15 

1 11 

1 - 

4 8 

33 

2,171 

84 d. <fc 9 

3-03, 

Skull, 

Totals. 


• m these eases the Union extends for administrative Proses into SnuuShcSw orLimerick 

ler for the Rural Districts in each County containing Congested Districts, out me ow 
i not quoted, as these Counties do not contain Congested Districts. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION • ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Particulars of Estates 
acquired by the 
Board. 

Class I., purchased 
1891 to 1896. 


Class II , purchased 
1896 to 1903. 

Class in., purchased 
since 1903. 


Summary of all 
Estates purchased. 


Short accqunt. of the 
Board’s initial pro- 
cedure which led to 
the purchase of the 
first Esiate. 


Appointment of 
Inspectors. 

Local Inquiries. 


Recommendations for 
improvement of 
Congested Districts, 


APPENDIX IV. 


Memorandum and Tables handed in by Mr. H. Doran in connection with 
the evidence given by him before the Commission. 

Memorandum H. on Land Work of Board. 

I hold the office of Chief Land Inspector since 1899, and have charge of all the estates work 
of the Board, and of the Parish Committee schemes. — - 

Before proceeding to give details of the work that I have carried out for the Board, I beg to 
give the following particulars of : 

I. The estates acquired by the Board between the years 1891 and 1896, and which were 
purchased by their own funds. They are only three in number, namely, French, Clare Island 
and Leonard. ■ 

- II. The estates purchased (except in 7 cases bought for cash) by means of advances of Land 
Stock under the Act of 1896, from 1896 to 1903. 

III. A list of the estates purchased (except in 3 cases), or arranged to be purchased, since 
the passing of the Irish Land Act, 1 903, by cash advances made under the provisions of that 
Act. 

Return showing Estates Purchased by the Board, from 1891 to 1896 ; 1896 to 1903 
and from 1903 to date. 


Period. 

Number 

of 

Estates. 

AREA. 

Poor 

Law 

Valua- 

tion. 

i Number 
1 of 
i Tenants. 

Yearly 
Rental 
of the 
Tenanted 
Lands. 

Purchase. 
Price ® 
of 

Estates. 

Observations. 

Tenanted, 

Planta- 

tions. 

Water, 

and 

Waste. 

Un- ' 
tenanted. 

Total. 

1891 to 1896. . 
1896 to 1903, . 

1903 to date, 

3 

13 

106 

Acres. 

1,665 

141,023 

206,350 

2,026 

19,568 

58,223 

1 

6,690 
161,189 | 

261.573 ! 

£ 

1.2c8 

33.787 

59,927 

211 

6,523 

7,799 

£ 1 
1,517 
30,155 

43,016 

£ 

18,618 

537,461 

1,233,708 

Purchased by Board's Funds, 
“ 147 of P.L. Valuation. 

Purchased by ndvance> of 
Land Stock, = 15'9 of P. L. 
Valuation. 

Purchased by Cash advanced 
under Aot of 1903, ~ 20 59 
of P. L. Valuation. 

“ 18*81 ^years' pin-chase of 

152 

355,938 

79,814 

435,752 

91,982 

11,536 

71,688 

1,789,787 


As , the Board’s velatioi s with the Land Commission existed mainly in connection with the 
purchase and re-sale of estates, and the amalgamation of small holdings, I think it advisable that 
I should give a brief account of the Board’s initial procedure which led to the purchase of the first 
estate; and then to give particulars of typical difficulties experienced in dealing with some of the 
estates as set out in lists handed in, under the following heads •— 

(a) Purchase and re-sale, 

(b) Striping and amalgamation of holdings, 

(c) Migration, 

(d) Allotment of turbary, 

(e) Inability to procure sufficient untenanted land ; and other matters. 

I was first engaged by the Board in March, 1892, as Inspector. The first duty entrusted to 
me was the preparation of reports on a number of the inland and other congested districts in 
Connacht. The remainder of the congested districts were assigned to other Inspectors, and we 
were instructed to examine into the existing condition of the inhabitants, of these districts, and 
their means of livelihood, character of the soil, amount of land (if any) available for the extension 
of the holdings, the number of migratory labourers, the fishing accommodation in such districts as 
were maritime and the possibility of improving it, character and extent of local industries, and 
other relevant particulars bearing on the conditions of life of the people and the resources of the 
districts in which they lived. 

We were also requested to offer suggestions as to any possible method for improving the condition 
of the people, and developing the resources of each district. These reports were printed, and ar< 
available for reference. 

In addition to the reports on the several districts assigned to me, I furnished a general report 
on the inland migratory districts, with special suggestions for their improvement. 

The recommendations made in my reports specially emphasised the necessity for agricultural 
development throughout all the districts, and migration and enlargement of holdings where the 
necessary land could be procured. My principal suggestions may be summarised as follows 

L To enlarge, where practicable, all holdings under £10 valuation by the migration of a 
number of the larger landholders to suitable grazing lands, and utilising the land vacated by 
thorn for the enlargement of the adjacent small holdings. 

2. To promote better systems of agriculture, through the- agency of district agriculturists, 
who would teach the farmers to cultivate their holdings in the best manner, and assist them 
in securing, through local organisation and other means, improved facilities for the marketing 
ef their surplus produce, and fpr the supply of good seeds and manures. Improved means of 
transport by rail or otherwise is essential to agricultural development in remote districts. ( 
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and exercise care iii the selec- 


3. To improve their live stock hy the use of suitable 
tion of their breeding animals. 

4. To make the production of eggs and poultry a special industry. 

5. To teach the people to grow vegetables suitable for their dietary, and how to cook them 

^ 6*. To accomplish any large measure of success in the agricultural development of some of 
the congested districts, main and arterial drainage schemes must be undertaken either by the 
Board, or through assistance from the Board, or some other State department. 

7. To facilitate the planting of trees for shelter on waste corners, and in the neighbourhood 

of houses and other suitable places on tho farm. , -kt ^ ' i c. v i 

8. To make the teaching of agriculture a compulsory subject in all rural National Schools, 
and for this purpose to have attached to each school in the country districts a school farm and 

SCh 9°°To a have attached to each school a technical class-room (or utilise the existing schools 
during specified hours for the purpose), in which the young people of the neighbourhood would 
<vet instruction in technical matters relating to agriculture, and in domestic economy, the 
management of poultry, dairying, &c., and also in any cottage industry or other industrial 
work that might be considered remunerative or useful. . , . , , 

10. Inducing, and if necessary compelling, the people to keep their houses and surround- 
ings in a sanitary condition. . . , . . 

11 To do everything possible within reasonable limits to develop the fishing industry in 
the maritime districts; and in the districts which are not maritime and are remote from lands 
suitable for migration and the enlargement of holdings, to promote and assist in establishing 
such industries as may be considered suitable by persons having expert knowledge on the 
subject. 

The Board arranged soon after its formation that such schemes of agrmultaal development ias igrleoW 

they agreed to undertake would be carried out for them by the Agricultural Department of the 
Land Commission, under the control of Mr. Wrench (the Land Commissioner nominated to the Agricultural Depart . 
Board under the Act to represent Agriculture and Forestry). ment of Land 

Commission. 

ESTATES PURCHASED,— Class I. 

la.) In October, 1892, I furnished a report advising the purchase of the French Estate, Co. 

■Galway which contained an area of 1,420 a. 2r. 39p., held as follows 


In the occupation of 77 agricultural tenants, at rents amounting 
to £400 9s. Od., ... ••• ••• 

Held under a grazing letting at a rent of £182 10s. Oof., 

Bogs and woods in owner’s hands, ... 

Total, \ ... 


first Estate .purchased 
by Board. 

Area, Bent, &c. 


350 

224 


39 


Of the 77 tenants tho holdings of 50 hud Poor-Law Valuations under £5, 19 over £} and not 
•exceeding £6, and only eight were over £9. 

• It appeared a very desirable property to buy so .hut -the , small holdings upon it could be .or ^ 

sss# srss .. u <*. 

the Board under Section 39 oi the Act or io»i. . no t. ram-chase the mission to purchase 

Commission wrote stating that the Land Commissioners regret Commissioners Estate for Board - 

property for the Board 1 for the reasons startd ,» ‘L^“e T 

purthlSe'by the’ Land Oonmdssion of such properties merely for the purpose of increasing the sire 
•of small holdings. 

On receipt of this letter the Board decided not to accept the Land Commission a—* 

directed thjr Solicitor to apply to the Court .for - an be tie preset 
-with the Land Commission letter, to Connsel. The Counsel seleoMd napp that 

Judicial Commissioner of the Irish Land Commismon, Judge M^d* who ga^hrn opmu, 
the Lmd Commission were bound, .t the , request of fl» HW, .TSXnd 
the Board, to purchase any land which the Board requrred for the purposes oj kart u. o 
Act of 1891. 

After receipt of this opinion other correspondence took g- with C.e 
finally agreed to offer for the estate the price fixed by the Board, lheir o V 

• 31st March, 1893. 

A curious feature of the transaction w„, that although the 
own money, the Land Commission were the owners of it, the Board not bavin,, P , were 

Act of 1891 to hold land or be landlords. Furthermore, thp / Land Commission 

not owners or landlords within the meaning of the Land Purchase Acte, the Board • 

could not make advances to' the tenants to endble them to buy their hold^s Board Act Act of 

the price of the estate. To get over these difficulty anamehdmg C^g^d enkrgemeut 1893. 

was passed on the 24th August, 1893, empowering te , , acquired and to nominate two 

•of small holdings in a congested district,’ to be. landlords of M *> acquired, am . 

•of their body to hold it as trustees. 
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Possession of 
French Estate 

Completion of 
re- arrangement. 


Re-sale without loss. 


Sale of. Holdings to 
tenants in occupation. 
Guarantee Deposit 
required by Land 
Commission. 

Amending Act of 
1894. 


Legal difficulties. 


Profit on Land Stock 


Enlargement of 
holdings under £6 10s. 


Compulsory Powers; 


Besolution asking for 
more funds and 
compulsory Powers. 


Possession was obtained in May, 1893, of the land on the French Estate held under Court 
lettings, but as sod fences could not be erected during the summer, and many of the tenants who 
were migratory labourers were absent in England, the operations of striping and re-arrangement of 
the holdings had to be deferred until the following November, and it was practically completed 
before the 31st March, 1894 — i.e., within five months. 

A full statement of the result will he found in the Board’s Annual Report for the period ending 
31st March, 1894, from which it will be seen that, notwithstanding the fact that the estate was 
bought in the open market, the Board were able, without loss to their funds, to sell the holdings 
and untenanted lands to the tenants at sixteen years’ purchase of the rental payable at time of 
purchase, after spendng over £1,300 in improvements. 

After the Board sold the holdings to the tenant^ at what was considered a low price, having 
regard to the fact that over one-third of the estate was in owner’s hands before sale to the tenants 
the Land Commission had the holdings inspected, and they retained on guarantee deposit £1,917 
of the sale prices out of a total of £9,268, on the grounds of insufficient security. 

This action of the Land Commission caused the Board to make representations to the Govern- 
ment, which resulted in the passing of the Congested Districts Board Act of the 25th August, 
1894, under which the Land Commission were obliged to accept a guarantee from the Board to- 
make good any default by the purchasing tenant to the extent to which it might be made good by 
the guarantee deposit, instead of retaining portion of the purchase money. 

It will thus be seen that at the very outset of the Board’s land purchase transactions they found 
themselves so embarrassed with legal and other difficulties in carrying out the purchase and re-sale- 
that two additional Acts of Parliament were passed within twelve months (August, 1893, to- 
August, 1894), to enable them to complete their first transaction in land. 

The purchase agreements were executed by the tenants in 1894-5, and after the holdings were 
vested the Board were paid the proceeds of sale in Land Stock issued by the Laud Commission.. 
As land stock was then selling ai a premium, the Board made a profit of £984, portion of which 
sum has since been expended on the estate in drainage and other works. 

As there was not sufficient land to give substantial enlargements to all the small holdings, it 
was decided not to give any additional land to holdings rented over £6 10s. 0 d., the untenanted 
land being applied exclusively to the enlargement oi the smaller holdings, so as to level them up 
as near the £6 10s. Ocl. limit as the available land permitted, those having the smallest holdings 
getting the largest additions. In this way 60 holdings were enlarged, and all the tenants got 
stripes of turbary and cut-away bog. When the striping was completed there were only eight 
tenants having holdings that did not exceed £5 Poor Law Yaluation, and these were persons unfit 
to manage larger holdings. 


The following is a summary of the Receipts and Expenditure on the Estate : — 


Expenditure. 


Paid for Estate and redemption of Charges, 7,950 3 


Legal Expenses, ... ... ... 490 2 

Building and repairing houses, ... ... 474 0 

Roads, fences, ... ... ... 528 11 

Drains, ... ... ... ... 219 2 

Incidentals, ... ... ... 167 q 


£ i. d. 

Sale of Holdings, ... ... ... 9,400 0 0 

Payment for occupancy by 3 tei aut pur- 150 0 0 
chasers. 

Arrears of rent, ... ... ... 425 3 4 

Grazing, and sale of hay, ... ... 232 2 7 

Incidentals, ... ... ... 2 17 6 



£9,829 6 7 


The Board were so encouraged at the result of their operations on the French Estate that they 
esired to acquire further estates for similar treatment, and also tracts of untenanted land for the 
purposes of migration and enlargement of holdings ; but having failed to come to terms with the- 
owners for the purchase of such lands, they passed the following resolution asking for more funds 
and compulsory powers to acquire lands, which is recorded in their Annual Report for the 
period ending 31st March, 1895 


That the Congested Districts Board is in possession of information, through their Inspec- 
tors, that there are large tracts of land that could be used to enlarge the holdings of small 
occupiers and promote schemes of migration in congested districts. The Board are, however, 
of opinion that it will he impossible for them to give due effect to this important department 
o hen- work unless more funds are placed at their disposal, and compulsory powers given to- 
tnem to acquire such lands at their just value.” 
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On the 15th March, 1895, the Board purchased with their own funds, and without reference tQ Clare Island, 
the Land Commission, the Clare Island Estate for the sum of £5,056. 

The extent of the island was 3,949 acres, the Poor Law Valuation £507 18s. 0d., and the Aren, Rent, 
rental £483 9s. 6 d., payable by 98 tenants. 

The Board got possession of 749 acres of land, valued at £92, which was he»d under temporary xjntenanted lands, 
lettings. 


As set out in the Annual Report of the 3lst March,' 1895, the Board had considerable Board’s hesitation to- 
hesitation in purchasing this island, for the tenants were largely in arrear of rent, owing £1,796 purchase, 
to the 1st May, 1895, aud they also owed large arrears of rates. About twenty of them had been 
evicted for non-payment of rent, and the islanders were generally regarded as being in a lawless 
condition, for they had for a couple of years or so ceased to pay either rent, rates, or taxes. 

It was found that, while there were only 68 tenants on the landlord’s rental, there were 98 Sub-letiings. 
persons in occupation of land on the Island. 

There were practically no fences upon it, even to protect the growing crops, and these were Want of fences, 
only saved from destruction by the cattle and sheep through the vigilance of the tenants and 
members of their families, who, with the aid of dogs, protected them from daylight to dark from 
the springtime to harvest. During the winter the stock were practically allowed to roam at 
will all over the island. 

The first work undertaken on the island by the Board was the construction of a wall to Construction of wal! 
separate the land which was cultivable or partly cultivable from the mountain grazing, The fence commonage, 
land between this wall and the sea was partitioned into stripes or holdings- each of which was 
fenced from the commonage wall to, the sea. 


A stripe was assigned to each tenant entitled to a new holding, on the basis of the rent of the Distribution of stripes, 
old holding; and as an appurtenance to each holding there was given the right of grazing a with rights of grazing, 
specified number of “sums” or “collops” on the mountain commonage outside the new wall, 
which comprised about two-thirds of the area of the island. 

The Commission will have some idea of the labour involved in this work when I state that Magnitn(Je of WO rks. 
the commonage wall was over seven miles in length, over six feet high, built of dry stone, and with 
a substantial coping on top ; and that over thirty-five miles of mearing or boundary fences were 
made from this wall to the sen ; neceesary roads were made, and several houses were erected and 
others improved. 


All the tenants were obliged to pay within six months a substantial portion (averaging about Discharge of Arrears 
two years’ rent) of the arrears due by them. They had little difficulty in doing this out of their through earnings, 
earnings at the construction of the walls, fences, roads, and other improvement works, and from 
the sale of live stock. 


The works were in progress for about five years, and the total expenditure in improvement Amount expended on 
works was £8,589, from which may be deducted £3,514, received for rent and arrears leaving e9taU - 
a net expenditure of £5,075, to which is to be added the purchase price of the fee-simple of the 
estate and of tenants’ interest in holdings taken up, amounting together to £5,472, making the 
total net cost of estate £10,547. 


The Board were of opinion that, having regard to the bad reputation which the Clare Islanders had Direct sale by Board, 
for meetiug their engagements in connection with the payment of rent and rates, and the remote nn reasons or same, 
situation of the island, the Land Commission might decline to make any substantial advance 
in respect of the sale prices of the holdings without requiring a guarantee under the Act ol 1894 lor 
a considerable sum. And having ascertained from actuarial calculations that the system ot Repay- 
ment of the Land Commission advances, with decadal reductions, by an annuity at the rate of four 
per cent, for the first ten years was £4 ; for the second decade, £3 8s. Id. ; for the third decade. 

£2 18s. 9d. ; and until the balance of the advance was repaid, £2 10s. 5 d., worked out for a period 
of 68i years, equivalent to an uniform annuity of three and a quarter per cent., they decided that- 
as they purchased the island with their own money, they would sell it direct to the tenants under 
agreements to repay the purchase-money by annuities payable for 68J years at the rate of three 
md a quarter per cent. It will be observed that this system of financing was adopted for the 
Act of 1903. 


Under this arrangement the holdings were sold for £9,668, the gross annuity on which, payable Tota | sale p rioe an(I 
by the tenants, amounts to £31 4, and the net loss to the Board’s funds in dealing with this very Total Annuity, 
difficult estate was £879, plus loss of interest on the capital invested m estate while on hands. 


. Considering that the tenants’ former rents were £483, and the Poor Law Valuation £507, and Loss on re-sale, 
that, after an expenditure of £8,589 on improvement works, the tenants got their improved Benefits conferred. 
holdings on an annuity of £314, the Board were satisfied that they had been able to conter very 
substantial benefits upon them without a disproportionate 1 loss to their funds. 
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Delay of re-sale, and Six years elapsed from the date of the purchase of this estate to the completion of the sale Th 
reasons fwi same. large expenditure made was. mainly earned by the tenants. Many of them who were extre 1 

earnings by tenants to dt ?° r and without live stock applied a substantial part of their earnings to provide themselves 
improve their condition with stock, 
by purchase of Live 


If the work on this island had been done in a hasty and less thorough manner, I am convinr H 
that little benefit would have been conferred on the islanders ; whereas, under the treatment th 
received, nearly all of them have been put into a fairly satisfactory financial condition, and up to 
the present there has not been one defaulting annuitant. This is important, as there can be no 
doubt that the first five years after the tenants are placed on new or re-arranged holdings is the 
most trying period, for it takes some time before they are able, by better cultivation and ^manaeo- 
ment, to increase the productiveness of their holdings or receive any return for their labour. ° 


Important 

•considerations. 


I submit that these are very important considerations in explanation of the delay in the 
arrangement of poor estates of this kind which needed radical treatment. 


The island was sold to seventy-six tenants, the gross Poor Law Valuations 
being .£507, or an average of £6 1 3s. 5d. per holding. 


of the holdings 


Holdings economic. 


Branding of Stock 
on commonage." 


Leonard Estate. 
Purchase. 


With few exceptions the holdings may be regarded as economic, if the islanders work the land 
in a fairly husband-like manner, and take some trouble to improve their cattle and sheep. 

In order to prevent any of the tenants from keeping more stock upon the commonage -than they 
are entitled to under their agreements, it lias been arranged to have the stock of each owner 
branded once a year. At this stock-taking in September, 1905, the number ef live stock on tbs 
island was as follows : — 


145 Cows. 
60 Horses. 
6 Foal s. 

9 Pigs. 

39 Asses. 


2,009 Sheep. 

110 Calves 

72 Yearling Cattle. 
44 Two-year -old ,, 

1 Tliree-y ear-old „ 


. T , he “ oxt estate acquired by the Board was the Leonard Estate, purchased by their own funds 
Jons Judge’s Court, on the 14th August, 1896, the day before the passing of the Laud Act 
of J 896. 


Area, rent. 
Purchase price in 
■excess of estimated 
valuation. 


The gross acreage was 1,321 acres, and the rental £364, with a Poor Law Valuation of £995 
The pnee paid for this estate teas £5,545 ; my valuation was only £3,900, inoludin" value of sea- 
weed and rent and arrears due. 


■Court lettings. 


,, f 7 , lA ' ° H - j 9p ' ^ rou § ]l g razi ng and turbary were held by a Court tenant, at a rent of £41, in 
+ ° f Ca ; na / and 29p ' * good grass lands was held on Finish Island by 

anotner Lourt tenant, at a rent of £4o. J 


Character of soil. 


Number of plots held 
in detached parts. 


House improvement. 


thl ? resented to tiro Board that upon the larger of these Court lettings all the tenants ef 
So ?", e £2 “ d tlat » to the persons in occupation through 

K.?™* ; I s S T 0ur ‘ W0 " M be dnastrous to the permanent tenants. The Board instructed the 

1 #1 *° buy totote >n the open Court, which he did for the price above-named, which was 

tcoouM ST £ of the fair value The high price realised at sale was largely 

Sn” tbe i ' ““ratoon of the two Court tenauts, who were bidders in anticipation of 
to buy? 1 p aey 0ffered ' 0r a s ' ,l,,;tantial P orti<m o£ ■*. advanced by the State to enable them 

The Board did not get possession of the Court lettings until the 25th January, 1897. 

larvemiurilif P os ? Msio » of the gi-aring farm on Finish Island, it was utilised for the en- 

there were allotted ■ 1 , acent , 8mab bo ldmgs ; and on the large tract of mountain and bog in Chrna 
the remain • eac °f tenants on the estate plots of turbary, while grazing rights over 

0 remainder were given to the tenants of the small holdings adjacent to it. 

moSlv “ d ae !and > ““P 4 that “ Finish and Mason Islands, 

mostly of the poorest character of the Connemara type, interspersed with rocks and bogs. 

The holdings were held in several detached parts, as follows 

Mm “ **"*-»«* £68 3s. 8<i ; 20 holdings in 146 detached plots. 

32 (excluding Court letting), £63 Us. 104 ; held in 81 detached plots by 

Gama. KentaJ (excluding Court letting), £91 19s. 04, from 27 holdings iu 49 detached parte, 
expensive work. 98 sbow11 011 final map, and fencing of the new holdings, was a difficult and 

substantial gnmn fw lluln!llL habitation several houses had to be built, and 

giants were given for the Improvement of others. 
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The improvement -works carried out on the estate cost ,£5,710 ; the receipts from the time of rea J nsfor 
purchase to re-sale amounted to £1,878, leaving the net loss on re-sale £3,032, which was very , 
excessive, chiefly owing co the very exceptional circumstances under which the Board paid for the 
estate £1,600 more than my estimate of its value j and also that a considerable portion of the 
outlay was of a non-reproductive character, and could not be charged to the lands without making 
the holdings too dear. A large portion of the outlay was in connection with the fencing of the 
stripes, which included a great deal of rocky and worthless land interspersed with patches of 
cultivable land, the construction of roads, and the erection of houses on holdings so small that 
only a very small rent (in no case exceeding fifteen shillings) could be added to the value of the 
and in respect of the buildings erected thereon. 

The estate was sold directly by the Board in the same way as Clare Island, under agreements to 
repay the sale price and interest thereon by annuities at per cent, per annum in 68£ years. 

The total sale price was £6,345, the annuity on which is £206, against the rent of the estate at 
the time of purchase, which amounted to £363 12s. 2 d. 


Direct sale instead of 
through Land Com- 
mission. 

Total sale price and 
total annuity. 


This estate was purchased on 14th August, 1896, and sold to the tenants on 24th March, 1902. 
As in the case of Clare Island, during the greater part of this interval, all the men and boys, and 
several of the women on the estate who were able to work, were constantly employed, except when 
they were engaged at the cropping of their land or saving of sea-weed for kelp. 


Period on hands and 

employment. 


Sixty-three holdings were sold, the Poor-law Valuation of which was only £225, or an average 
of about £3 11s. Very few of these holdings can be regarded as economic, but they are nearer to 
this standard than the figures suggest, for the reason that 37 tenants have holdings on Finish and 
Mason Islands, where they supplement their resources from the land by the sale of kelp, as well as 
being able to obtain some fish for food. 


Uneconomic holdings 
made fairly economic 
by fishing industry. 


None of the tenants on this estate are migratory labourers. 


Tenants not migratory 
labourers. 


Class of estates the 
Board desired to 
purchase. 


ESTATES PURCHASED.— Class II. ahd Class III. 

On the 15th August, 1896, another Land Act was passed, under Part IV. of which the Board 
could obtain advances of Land Stock from the Land Commission for the purchase of estates Guaranteed Land ^ 
in like manner as if the Board were a tenant purchasing his holding under the Land Purchase Stock and Decadal 
Acts. 

This relieved the Board from finding money for such purchases from their own funds, and they 
anticipated they would be immediately able to acquire several estates suitable for their purposes, 

(a.) Estates containing largo areas of untenantod land. 

(b ) Estates in congested districts comprised mainly of uneconomic holdings needing re- 
arrangement, or that could be enlarged by the addition of untenantod and upon or adjacent 
to the estate ; or considerably improved by drainage ro^-making, or distribution of turbary 
in cases where such improvement works could not be effectually earned out after sale of the 
holdings to the tenants. 

The Board desired to get the torn- si cltm of tenanted eitates which could not he sold withmt 
and at t5 same time ..tenanted lands to enable them to relreve the congest... 
on the poor tenanted estates. 

The attention of tie Government was called to Section 43 (6) of this Act, under which no 
tenant on the Board’s estates could get an advance from the Land Commission to purchase a 
“small holding ” that is, a holding of a rateable value of less than £10. This was repealed by the 
Act of 1899, a S s it rendered it impossible for the Board to sell more than a small number of 
holdings on their estates. 

Contrary to their expectations, the Board failed to purebme any estate in 1896, and only one M™ * P— « 
small and very poor estate (Thomson) in 1897. 

They were anxious to acquire ..tenanted areas adjacent to congested tenanted estates Mb™ land, 

purchasing the latter-, but they were offered very little ..tenanted land, and the price asked was 
considered excessive. 

, , Purchase of some 

Bavin<r frequently considered their difficulty in acquiring untenanted land at a reasonable panted land a 

sSSfias si?- 

them, and that if a considerable area were offered they might be able to acquire 

would not be excess!™ on the average. Their anticipations, however, m this respect were not 

fulfilled. 

L 2 
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Small landholders 
adjacent to nntennnted 
land acquired protest 
against giving away of 
the land to “ strangers" 
before their needs are 
supplied. 

Estates not inspected 
or offers made if 
pressure was brought 
to bear on owner 
to sell. 


Extract from Board’s 
Seventh Report, as to 
purchase of estates 
where pressure existed. 


Suspension of 40tli 
Section on estates 
offered for by Board. 


Failure to get 
sufficient un tenanted 


Difficulties of 
striping. 


Migrant must have 
clear legal title to 
old holding. 
Investigation of title. 


Difficulty of tenant 
to prove tide. 


Difficulties repre- 
sented to Government. 


Compulsory power to 
resume occupation of 
holding where 
tenant relnsed 
striping. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Some local trouble arose in tlie neighbourhood of Ballymacragh and Knockaunakill, which 
situate in non-congested districts, when the small landholders adjoining’these lands were inf 
that the Board could not enlarge their holdings because they were not situate in a congested district 

About this time agitation sprung up in the neighbourhood of several estates with the apnave 
object of bringing pressure on the owners to sell to the Board. 

The Board referred to this matter in their Report for period ending 31st March, 1898 inth 
following terms - ’ e 

“ But we hope it will be clearly understood that any attempt to bring undue or unfai 
pressure to bear on landlords or tenants in order to induce them to sell their properties will 
only defeat its own object by deterring the Board from undertaking the purchase of any' laud 
where such practices are resorted to.” 


Although the Board were not being offered much unteuanled land, a number of grass farms 
were being sold in the Land -T udgo’s Court to Court tenants, under the 40th Section of the Act of 
1896, and on the 1st August, 1899, another Congested Districts Board Act was passed, under 
which the 40th Section was suspended on estates for which the Congested Districts Board signified 
their intention of making an offer, until the Judge had refused the Board’s offer. 

Although the Board fully availed themselves of their powers under this Act in several cases 
from the year 1898 to the passing of the Land Act of 1903, they acquired only a comparatively 
small area of un tenanted land, having regard to the number of uneconomic holdings on the estates, 
which they purchased during this time. 

( b .) As already stated, the Board had only pui-chased three estates, namely, French, Clare Island 
and Leonard, up to the 31st March, 1897. In dealing with these estates no exceptional difficulties 
were experienced in the striping of the land and getting the tenants to accept the new holdings. 
The occupiers were merely required to sign undertakings to surrender their present holdings, and 
accept in exchange others of not less value. As might have been expected, a few persons on each of 
the estates expressed their dissatisfaction at the new holdings offered, but, with one exception, they 
all accepted them. Fortunately, in this solitary case it was possible to leave the tenant in undis- 
turbed possession of his old holding without seriously affectiug the proposed re-arrangements with 
the adjacent tenants. 

When, however, after dealing with these three estates the Board got possession of larger estates, 
such as the Port Royal, purchased in 1898, and the Dillon, purchased in 1899, numerous difficulties 
presented themselves in connection with the striping and consolidation of holdings and apportion- 
ment of turbary. It was soon found that the simple arrangement carried out on the first estates 
purchased, of getting the tenants to sign undertakings to surrender their present holdings and 
accept new holdings of equivalent value in exchange therefor, would not work. In many of these 
cases the tenant who had signed such undertaking subsequently refused to carry it out, and when 
the Board considered the question of enforcing the agreement, they were advised that in many 
cases the undertakings were valueless, chiefly for the following reason. 

In order that the undertaking would be legally enforceable, the occupier who signed it should 
have good legal title to the holding. This at once imposed the necessity of investigating the title 
of each tenant to satisfy the Board’s legal advisers that the tenant was legally competent to sur- 
render the holding he occupied, and that specific performance could be enforced by process of law, 
if necessary. 

When this matter was further looked into, it was found that a great many of the occupiers of 
such holdings as the Board were dealing with could not deduce title from a legal representative, 
the holdings passing sometimes for generations front one member of a family to another, and 
frequently being sold without any legal transfer, the parties in all such eases being satisfied by 
getting tbe landlord or tbe agent to change the name of the tenant in the rental. 

Again, in townlands where the land was held in rundale, or in a large number of detached 
parts, it sometimes happened that one tenant, who might have his land in twenty or more places, 
declined to agree to the striping. He blocked the whole work. 

When a tenant sold Iris holding to the Board for cash, or surrendered his holding and migrated 
to another, if he were unable to deduce title from a legal representative, a new holding, com- 
prising the whole or parts of the holdings so surrendered or conveyed to the Board, could not be 
sold with a clear title. 

The Congested Districts Board frequently brought these difficulties under the notice of the 
Government pointing out that unless the law regulating the legal transfer of land was amended, 
it would not be possible to freely amalgamate or consolidate holdings, as it was contemplated the 
Board were to do, under Section 37 of the Act of 1891. 

They also asked that they should have power to compulsorily resume occupation of a holding 
m tlie occupation of a tenant who refused to permit striping, and thus prevented the re-arrange- 
ment of a townland (see Section 1, Act 1901). - • 
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To meet the difficulty relating to transfer of equities, Sub-section 6 of Section 1 of Act of 1901 
was passed, providing for tbe transfer of all equities attached to an old holding to the new 
holding given in exchange therefor, but the procedure through the County Court for having this 
arrangement carried out was considered to be so cumbersome and impracticable by the 
Board’s legal advisers that it has never been attempted. 

Immediately after Mr. Wyndham’s appointment as Chief Secretary, he visited Knockaimakill 
and other estates on which difficulties had arisen, and subsequently got legislation passed which 
greatly facilitated the Board’s operations. 

To "et over the difficulty of voluntary striping, an Act was passed on the 17th day of August* ^mpulsory sniping, 
iqm which provided that, on the Board receiving a memorial from not less than three-fourth? of 
the tenants of an estate , petitioning to determine the tenancy of a tenant who declined to agr 
the proposed striping, the Board could determine such tenancy, subject to such condition, 
therem provided as to giving him a holding of equivalent value on some neighbouring estate, &c. 

When this Act was passed, it was immediately pointed out to the 
unworkable in consequence of the condition that three-fourths of the tenants of an e<Aate 
should sicm the memorial, and that it ought to have been three-fourths of the tenants o 
tmland%v three-fourths of the tenants affected by the prorosed arrangement and a case was 
put that if a tenant on the Dillon Estate, on which there were 4,300 tenants, refused to accept 
the proposed striping, it would be necessary for over three thousand of the tenants to sign the 
memorial which they would never do, as only very few of them would oe intere sted m the 
matter, and many of them may never have even heard of the townland on which the disp 
existed. 

The Act ot 1901 was amended in' the .Land Act of 1903 bv Section 82 ; but jo d-g %££££&• 
made, or has been made, tip to the present to facilitate the transfer of the j* “S* Led Act, 1903. 

which a tenant surrenders or conveys to the Board to a new .hdtog, and *“ H , i. 

Board have been put to the expense and delay of undertaking tbe investigation of title ot each Uw rlline transfer 

^LTwho ™i,“ bis bolding to the Boid, so that those who get a newholdnrg c™pns,ng o! 

the clearing of title to some tenanted lands has taken five years to complete. 

In a few cases it has been found impossible to obtain good title, and the procure has 
very seriously delayed the Board’s work in connection with the re-arrangement of estates. 

■lb. Board's solicitor tv.s asked to make s.ggeetioite Jor ov.rcomiug S”- B " a '' 

o£ the legal a ““* i9S isfelt6<1 to ' “ d 

how he proposes to get over them. 

I can baud in a list of several of the cates, if the Commission so desire, shoviug the length of 

time taken in clearing title of several of the holdings and the expense involved. 

A further difficulty in connection wtth 

. amfll<?amate and enlarge small holdings, Amalgamation of 

The Act of 1891 (section 3/) empowers the Bo * rd this duty in relation to all classes Small Holdings (Act of 

£££ of estates purchased hy », Suction 3A 

them, or tenants not on estates purchased by them. 

' „ , , , Rotate Go Mayo, they formed some new Higgins Estate, and 

(a.) Accordingly, when the Board purchased the Hi 0 g > ^cations f vom landholders in. first attempts at 

- - - 

Churchor estate, one from Burke’s estate, and one from Hudson. 

. um-veved and a scheme drawn up Disposal of migrants’ 

The holdings of the intending migrants weie caiefully .. y , l ldi on t he estates old holdings, 
showing how it was proposed to dispose of enol, vacated 2 =d pSfand it was pro- 
from which the migrants proposed to move weie held 1 consolidate the latter, instead 

posed to join tbe detached parts to the adjacent holdm tenants whose holdings 

of giving each of ihe vacated holdings, with its scattered plots, to one oi the ten.tn 
adjoined some of these plots. 

, - , ,i i 1 , 1 - authorised agent, and approved, Approval by landlord . 

These proposals were submitted to the landlo seC u r ed to the landlord in the 0 f schemes for disposal 

provided that the rente payable ent of the vacated holdings would 1 to d b tllB Board. of old MOIng.. 
partitioning of these holdings, and that all the expetoe to »r£y out the arrange- 

These conditions were agreed to by the Board, but when th y and f^her, the difficulty 

ment the trouble about clearing title to tbe tenan istin „ holdings that were held under 

presented itself of amalgamating these parcels of land with existing noiu g 
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Determining of judicial rents, the lawyers being of opinion that a judicial tenure on an encumbered estate could 

judicial rents. be determined without the consent of all the mortgagees. That is to say, suppose a tenant had! 

judicial rent of £3 fixed on a holding, and it was proposed to give £3 worth of the vacat'd 
holding adjacent on same estate to him, the procedure proposed to be adopted was to get him t 
sign a surrender of his judicial tenancy, and enter into a new tenancy agreement for the «, 
.e.fi ieat 


Mr. John Garvey’s The Solicitor (Mr. John Garvey of Ballina) for one of these landlords, who was most anxious to 
memoran um. further the Board’s operations in the matter, believing it would benefit the estate of his client 

found insuperable difficulties in carrying out the arrangement in a legal manner. 


Maps and particulars. j su b m jt maps and detailed particular's of these cases ; they were the first that arose, and are 
typical of many such cases that have since arisen. 


Higgins Estate, 
Clare section. 


Another section of this (Higgins) estate, which was situate near the town of Claremorris, adjoined 
a number of tenant-purchasers’ holdings that were extremely small. The annuities varied from 
fifteen shillings to about £5. It was proposed to migrate two of these tenant purchasers who had 
their holdings in scattered parts, and to add those plots to the several holdings they adjoined so as 
to consolidate them and bring them into more regular shape. 


Application to Land 
Commission to 
apportion annuities. 


Maps showing the proposed scheme for the disposal of the plots in this way were submitted to 
the Land Commission, who were requested to apportion the annuities of the several parcels of 
the vacated holdings, and to amalgamate each parcel with the holding adjoining it, as shown on 
the maps and schedules submitted. 


could not amalgamate After a great deal of delay and correspondence the Land Commission apportioned the annuities 
annuities as required on each parcel, but stated that they could not amalgamate the apportioned annuity of each parcel 
in these cases. with the holding to which it was proposed to add it, unless such annuity happened to commence 

from exactly the same gale day as the annuity of the holding to which it was proposed to add the 
parcel. The result was that the parcels had to he sold subject to the apportioned annuities without 
amalgamating them with the holdings to which it was proposed to add them, and consequently 
each of the parcels became separate holdings, and the net result of the Board’s operations in this 
transaction was to increase the number of small holdings instead of reducing them. 


annuities. The Board had such difficulty, and incurred so much expense in carrying through these attempted 

amalgamations, that they have not since then attempted the amalgamations of small holdings 
except those sold under the Land Purchase Acts ; and where they have attempted the amalgama- 
tion of the latter, as on the Comyn, Kilclooney and other estates, they have been in most cases 
obliged to redeem the pui’chase money advanced by the Land Commission on the holdings, get the 
title clear, and re-sell the holdings as they would the portions of an ordinary estate. 


The delay and expense of this procedure makes it impracticable for general adoption. 


Turbary. 


There is urgent need for the amendment of the law so as to make it an easy matter for the 
Congested Districts Board and Estates Commissioners to enlarge or consolidate small holdings, 
irrespective of whether the occupier is a tenant or a tenant purchaser. 

In the West of Ireland particularly, disputes about turbary have been the cause of a great deal 
of litigation and bad feeling amongst small occupiers of land. 


Proximity of turbary 

of importance to (d) It is of great importance to small landholders who have no turbary upon their holdings, and 

or^donkey 110 ' 11 & h ° rSe ^ ave 110 conveyance to bring it from a distance, to have turbary secured to them in the most 
convenient places obtainable. 


On many estates like the Dillon, with its 4,300 tenants, satisfactory allotment of the turbary 
or fuel supply was a matter of first importance to the great majority of the people, for about two- 
thirds of them got their turf on tracts of bog, mainly included within the ambit of the holdings 
of the remaining one-third. The Board, therefore, decided that no pains should be spared to effect 
a fair distribution of the turbary on this estate and as on all other poor estates with which they 
were dealing, but to illustrate the difficulties common to all those estates, I confine myself to a 
history of the difficulties that arose in connection with the allotment of turbary on the Dillon 
Estate. 

As already stated, most of the turbary was within the ambit of new tenant’s holdings, and under 
the old estate management, tenants who had not turf upon their holdings were pointed out a turf 
bank from time to time on the nearest suitable bog. Several of the tenants who had surplus 
turbary on their holdings had judicial rents fixed, subject to the condition that the landlord could 
put on the bog without compensation as many tenants as he thought proper to get turf. Where 
the rents were not fixed with this condition, the agent arranged that the person provided with bog 
on a holding should pay the tenant a small sum for surface trespass, from one shilling to three 
shillings a year, rarely more. 

Preparation of maps 

showing bogs. The first thing done by me in connection with the apportionment of the turbary was to have 

careful maps prepared showing the bogs available. Next I had to settle with the tenant the 
portion of the bog he desired to retain for his own use, and locksplic the boundary of the 
portion so selected. 


Procedure adopted in 
distribution of turbary 
on the Dillon estate. 
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Then to parcel into turbary plots, varying according to circumstances, from a rood to a couple 
of acres, the remaining bog, ancl to provide access to each plot by defining on the ground the 
necessary roadways or passage. 

I explained to the tenants that the Board could not pay them any money compensation for the 
surface trespass committed by the persons put to cut turf on their holdings, but that they would 
be sold their holdings at a reduced price in consideration of the inconvenience arising from the 
exercise of turbary rights on holding by other persons. 

I had further to provide for roadways from the tracts of bogs to the public roads, and in many 
cases to have them fenced, and the compensation for the land taken up by such roadway settled 
with the tenants. 

In the distribution of these bogs it was necessary that each tenant would get some of the best 
turbary available as convenient to his house as possible for an immediate supply, and a further 
supply for future use in the next most convenient place, which was the only method of distribution 
acceptable to the general body of the tenants. 

To carry these arrangements through it became necessary to lay out over 7,000 bog plots for 
the 4,300 tenants, each plot being defined on ground with a passage and means of access to it 
and all carefully surveyed and mapped. 


Parcelling oat of 
turbary plots, and 
defining passages on 
ground. 

Purchase price of 
holdings with surplus 
turbary reduced in 
consideration of 
turbary given to out- 
side tenants. 

Roadway to bog and 
fencing of same. 


Immediate supply for 


Seven thousand bog 
plots laid oat. 


The Commission will understand what a great deal of time and labour this involved, when 
they bear in mind that all the arrangements made had to he agreed to by the tenants interested, 
and secured by legal contracts. 

Before we had proceeded far with the allotment of these bogs, legal difficulties arose. A tenant 
disputed the right of the Board to put in tenants to cut turf on the bog included in his holding ; 
and another tenant refused to allow a road to be made through his holding to a bog. These cases 
were brought before the County Court Judge, who held that as the tenant had not a judicial rent 
fixed on his holding, the Board had no right under Section 5, Sub-section 5 of the Act of 1881 
to enter upon the holding for the purpose of giving bog to other tenants, or for making a road. 


As the greater number of tenants on the Dillon Estate had their rents fixed out of Court, and, 
were therefore not judicial tenants, I was not able to continue satisfactorily the distribution of 
the bogs until the Congested Districts Board Act of the 17th August, 1901, was passed, under 
which the Board were empowered under Section 2 to enter any holding not subject to a statutory 
term for the purpose of allotment of turbary or enforcing other rights referred to in Sub-section 5 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. 

After the passing of this Act we were able to complete the apportionment of bogs on the Dillon 
Estate, and to make roads where required whether over judicial or nob-judicial holdings on pay- 
ment of reasonable compensation to the tenant. 

■ These difficulties very seriously delayed the work of the Board. 

On each of the sale agreements the plots where the tenant was authorised to exercise turbary 
rights were set out and a reference to map given; but after the passing of the. Act of 1903 the 
Land Commission declined to accept the sale agreements with such rights specified. 


This ruling further seriously delayed the sale of the remnants of the estate ; for it then became 
necessary before the sale to a tenant of a holding on which other tenants got turbary rights or 
rights of way, to have a turbary or right of way deed executed by him, so that such rights would 
he secured before the sale agreement was signed, the holdings being sold under the latter instru- 
ment, subject to such easements and rights of way as then existed. The rights created under the 
turbary deed were thereby legally existing before the tenant signed his sale agreement. 

This procedure has been continued on all the Board’s estates up to the present, and involves a 
great deal of trouble aud time, and a good deal of expense m connection with the sale of the 
holdings. 

All turbary bogs on holdings to be sold under the Purchase Acts and not allotted before sale 
should be reserved to the Land Commission on sale of the holdings in the same manner as mineral 
rights, so that the Land Commission would have power at any time to allot surplus turbary on a 
holding purchased to a landholder requiring it on the latter paying reasonable compensation. 

(c) On the estates purchased before the passing of the Land Act, 1903 there were 21,591 acres of 
untenanted land having an estimated fair annual value of £5,259. Of this i 1 ^,4^acres iwer ebqg 
and mountain having an estimated fair annual value of £449. Of the total, 14,/ 93 acres were 
utilised for the enlargement of holdings on the estates, and 6,798 acres for -50 migrants who were 
settled on new holdings, particulars of which are included in the Returns appeal m 0 in tue 
Board’s Fourteenth and Fifteenth Annual Reports. 

The area of the migrants’ old holdings varied from 1a. 0k. 30p. to 36 acres. They averaged 

about 17 acres of poor land. Of these holdings 141 were at rents of £4 and under ; 29 over £4 
and not exceeding £6, and 80 were over £6. The rents varied from 15s. to £14 12s., and tbe 
average rent was £3 10s. 


Difficulties. 


Legal decision. 

Board had no power 
to put tenant to cut 
turf on holding which 
was non-judicial. 


Act of 17th August, 
1901, empowering 
Board to put tenants 
to cut turf on non- 
judicial holdings. 


Sale agreements 
setting out rights of 
turbary. 

Refusal of Land 
Commission to accept 
sale agreements with 
turbary or other rights 
specified^ 


Reservation of bogs 
to Land Commission. 


Migration. 


Old holdings. 
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New holdings. The area of the 250 new holdings created before passing of 1903 Act varies from 1 1 a. 1r 34 

. to 33 acres, and they average about 27 acres. Only 59 of them are under 20 acres. The rent 
vary from £5 to £24, and average £14 6s., and only 66 holdings have rents of less than £10 * 

Of these, 50 holdings, with a rental of £653, were sold under the 1896 Act (4% annuity) for 
the sum of £11,912, the annuities amounting to £476 ; and the remaining 200 holdings, with a 
rental of £2,920, were sold under the Act of 1903 for the sum of £69,170, with annuities at 34 
per cent., amounting to £2,248. The average rent of each holding sold under the Act of 1903 
was £14 12s., and the average annuity £11 5s. 

These figures show that the migrants came from very small holdings, and that the Board so far 
have not induced many of the larger landholders within the congested areas to exchange their 
holdings for larger or better holdings in the non-congested districts. I should, however, point out 
that the l'ents on the tenanted estates purchased by the Board are, as a rule, very small. Take 
the Dillon Estate with a rental of £20,000. There were only fifty-seven tenants paying rents of 
£20 and upwards, and one hundred and ninety-seven tenants paying rents of £10 and under £20. 
It cannot, however, be said that there is a disposition among the more successful or more comfort 
able landholders in the congested districts to leave their present holdings for bettor ones. Migra- 
tion is a new scheme, and as landholders have no experience of the success attending it, those who 
are fairly comfortable in their present circumstances, but who, as a rule, have no idle money are 
not keen to change to a better holding. If, however, the migrants who have been placed on new 
holdings succeed, the disinclination of tenants to leave their present holdings for better ones will 
I have no doubt, disappear. 

Migration on Port There was a striking example of this in the case of the Port Royal Estate, on which a townland 

Eoyal Estate. called Derrassa, situate on the side of the Partly Mountains was occupied by eighteen tenants 

Derrassa townland, . who held their land in 142 detached parts, at rents amounting to £68 14s. 0 d. As it was not 
possible to stripe or re-arrange this townland without getting some of the tenants out of it, I 
called them together and stated that I would give the preference of three of the new holdings 1 
had laid out on the Port Royal Demesne, about four miles away, to three of them who would 
migrate. These holdings were lockspitted, and I told the tenants the rent, and purchase price 
they would be charged, and informed them that dwellings and out-offices would be erected on each 
holding, similar to the house just then completed on one of the stripes. I gave them a week to 
consider the proposal, but could not get one of them to leave. 

Srah townland. I then approached the tenants on the next worst townland on the estate, the townland of Srah, 

on which there were nineteen tenants with their holdings in 127 detached parts, and rental 
£74 10s. Od. After considering the matter for some days, two informed me that they would risk 
the change, as they could not be worse off than they were, and had very little to lose. 

Cloonec townland. I next went to Cloonee townland, on which there were fourteen tenants with their land held in 
101 detached parts, and rental £49 9s., but only one of the tenants would volunteer to migrate, 
and he stated he would not think of doing so only he believed that his house was haunted, and as 
he had been very unlucky of late, he would risk the change. He was a young man, about thirty- 
five years of age, with three or four young children, and a delicate wife. Neither of the two latter 
townlands was more than three miles from the demesne lands. 

Kilkerrm townland. I next proceeded to interview the tenants in the townland of Kilkerrin, in which thirteen 
tenants, at rents amounting to £154 10s., held their lands in ninety-two detached parts. After 
some persuasion, two of these tenants volunteered to migrate to the demesne lands, which happened 
to adjoin portion of tlieir holdings. 

All this appeared very discouraging, and I had to list these persons as migrants for nice holdings 
on the demesne. The rents of their old and new holdings are as follows : — 




New Holding. 


Holding. 

Rent 

Annuity at 4 %. 

Michael Philbin, ... ... 

Michael Higgins, 

Catherine Prendergast, 

John Walsh, 

Michael Casey, 

Thomas Staunton, 

Pat Philbin, 

Michael Lally, 

£ s. cl. 
9 8 6 
6 6 0 
1 10 0 
2 9 6 
2 10 9 
2 0 0 
2 10 0 
2 15 0 

£ s. d. 

10 16 7 

11 10 0 
11 6 0 
12 6 0 

12 15 0 

13 5 0 
18 10 0 

14 3 0 

£ s. <1 
7 8 10 
7 10 4 

7 7 2 

8 0 0 
8 11 2 

8 13 8 

9 4 0 
9 6 4 


Poor class of Migrants Of these there were only two men that I would have considered suitable to give holdings to 
had to be selected. under ordinary circumstances, but the fact was if 'we could not move some of the people from the 
townlands named, it would have been impossible to stripe them, and as those mentioned were the 
only persons willing to go, I simply had to 'take them. Subsequently a second man from Cloonee 
agreed to go. ... 
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Within a year these men were settled in their new holdings, and the striping proceeded in the 3noccss of Migrants in 
townlands they left. They have all succeeded beyond their expectations, and have paid their new holdings induces 
annuities with punctuality. migrate to lands near 

About two years after they were settled down and had the reputation of doing well, three of the ^^t) # to^a 2 pw>rer 
tenants from the townland of Derrassa, to whom I had at first offered new holdings in the demesne c ] ass 0 / holding than 
and who would not go, begged of me to give them holdings twelve miles away near the town of that previously offered 
Castlebar on land that had been acquired in the interval, and informed me at the same time what them in demesne, 
a great mistake they found they had made in not taking the holdings I had offered them in Port 
Royal near their old homes, and which were, in their opinion, better than the ones they could then 
get near the town of Castlebar. As nothing had been done with Derrassa in the meantime, it 
being impossible to stiipe it unless some tenants moved, I informed these people that I would 
provide them with new holdings near Castlebar, and after some time two of them moved there 
and are doing very well in their new homes. The rents of their old and new holdings are as 
follows : — 


Tenant. 

Rent of old 
Holding. 

New Holding. 

Rent. 

Annuity. 

' 

£ s. cl. | 

£ s. a. 

£ s. d. 

John Lally, ... ... 1 

6 0 0 ! 

24 1 0 

17 1 11 

Michael Staunton, ... ... j 

4 6 0 ! 

27 1 0 

18 19 7 


Since they left, four others from the same neighbourhood have migrated to these lands near rurtlier migration 
Castlebar and other lands adjacent thereto (Buncam). induced 


I give this rather long history of those individual cases in support of my view that if suitable 
lands can be obtained landholders from the congested districts will be gradually got to migrate to 
them, and the objection to leave their present homes will soon disappear if those who migrate 
succeed in their new homes. 

With few exceptions, the migrants whom the Board have settled in their new holdings were 
very poor, and at least three-fourths of them would not be selected if there were a choice of appli- 
cants, amongst whom would he men of capital and energy, and with strong help. 


Notwithstanding all these disadvantages the 289 migrants, with few exceptions, appear to he m . mi ar , t a 
getting on well, and not one of them has failed to pay the annuity due to the Land Commission defaulting annuitant, 
up to the present. 

One of the migrants to the lands near Castlebar came from Clare Island, and several of the 
others distances from 12 to 16 miles. They are settled there this five or six years and are doing 
well. When they came there they were welcomed by their neighbours, or at auy rate, no hostility 
was shown to them, but since the passing of the Act of 1903, which provides that the grass areas 
acquired by the Estates Commissioners can be utilised for migration, or enlargement of holdings 
irrespective of whether they are in a congested or non-congested district, and that holdings can Local fooling against 
also be provided thereon for the sons of tenants, the feeling has become strong in the neighbour-- persona from a distance 
hood of these grass areas that no “ strangers ” should be permitted to occupy them, or that before getting holdings, 
holdings be offered to persons from a distance the requirements of all the neighbouring landholders 
and their sons should be supplied. 


There are few, if any, grass areas in Mayo which could not be taken up by persons from the rass 

parish in which they are situate, if after enlarging small holdings the balance be given to the sons ( a '™ 75 ). eraSS 
of tenants and persons who have no land. If the available lands are to be given to sons of tenants . 
and other landless persons within the counties containing congested districts, migrants from the 
congested areas will have little or no land to get unless they move to counties more inland, 
which is very improbable. 


While it appears very desirable to place on land which needs cultivation, young men who are p rior . im of 
willing to work it and thus give them an opportunity of settling in their own country instead of migrants, 
emigrating, I am of opinion that the heads of families who are already settled on holdings too small 
to enable them to derive a decent living therefrom, have a prior claim to young men who have no 
families dependent upon them. 


The mere striping or redistribution of tenanted land, where the re-arranged holdings are still 
uneconomic, is not of itself a satisfactory result ; and in order to substantially improve the con- 
dition of such landholders, their holdings should be enlarged. This cannot be done as a rule, 
owing to the absence of adjacent untenanted land unless some of the tenants can be migrated. 

The migration of tenants of the class found on the poorest estates, under conditions likely to 
prove successful, is a most difficult problem ; and is, in fact, impracticable to carry out on a large 
scale in a short time. 

Tenants on small holdings at rents of £2 to £ 4 , as they usually run to, are not at all disposed 
to take £15 or £20 worth of land. Not five per cent, would be in a position or be willing to 
build a new house, and fence such a holding at a distance of ten or twelve miles from their homes. 
It must be borne in mind that while the works of fencing and building on the new holding are 
proceeding the tenant has at intervals to attend to the cropping of his land. 


Striping must be 
accompanied by 
enlargement of small 
holdings to 

substantially improve 
condition of people. 

Migration must be 
carried out gradually. 


Small tenants 
unwilling to migrate 
to Urge holding at a 
distance, fence and 
stripe it, and erect 
buildings thereon. 
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Only oxperience of The only experience in migration -which, the country lias had is that which the Board carried 
migration the country an( j U p to the present it has not been possible -to get a landholder to leave his present holding 
has- and migrate to a new one at a distance, with the condition that he was to fence it himselfj and 

erect the necessary buildings. In this connection, however, it must not be forgotten that the 
Board’s selection of migrants is confined to the poorest landholders in Ireland. 

If the Board's function were to place on these grass lands sons of solvent tenants from any 
part of the country, and, say, returned emigrants, these persons would gladly take holdings of grass 
land at cost price, and fence and put up buildings themselves. 

The experience of the Board’s operations in connection with migration is, I think, sufficient to 
prove that the poor class of tenants they are dealing with cannot be radically improved in a year 
or two, by migration, striping, and the execution of the necessary improvement works, such as 
drainage, fencing, and building. Even if the Board had available near a large congested estate a 
sufficient area of grass land to transfer as many tenants from the tenanted lauds as would provide 
economic holdings for those remaining, it would not be possible to get a sufficient number of them 
to migrate in the course of a few years. Such a change can only be effected gradually, and in this 
connection I now repeat a suggestion made some time ago that the Board should be placed in a 
position to acquire all suitable grass land within ten or twelve miles of the scheduled areas, and 
give the small landholder's immediate access to them for the grazing of their young stock, and have 
a scheme in operation under winch landholders from the congested areas, would have the option 
year after year, to migrate to holdings on the grass areas on reasonable terms, and the land 
vacated by them added to the adjacent small holdings. 

This scheme would permit the people to gradually migrate to the grass lands, and if they failed 
to do this, they would have these grass lands practically as an appurtenance to their holdings, 
which would enable them to keep a considerable number of stock during the summer. Many of 
them would arrange not to keep any stock during the summer on their little home farms, except 
milch cows and young calves, and reserve all the hay and other fodder for consumption during 
winter. They would thus be able to keep increased stock on the home farm during winter, and 
have more manure to crop and improve it. 

Disposal of laud if If migrants do not in the course of some years take up these grass lands they could be sold in 
migration failed. large parcels to the landholders of groups of townland (or their trustees) who would use them as 
co-grazing, or manage them on co-operative lines. 

Necessity for migration This scheme would work satisfactorily in parts of Mayo and Roscommon, for Dillon, De Freyne, 

from Dillon, De and other estates. Take, for example, th e Dillon Estate, with its 4,300 tenants and a Poor Law 

Freyne, and similar Valuation of £20,000 a year. The Board’s operations are practically closed on this estate, and a 

■ e£tatcs- great deal of improvement effected. Yet 3,390 holdings (about three-fourths of entire) are under 

£6 Poor Law Valuation. 

If sufficiently large areas of these grass lands were secured at a price which would enable the 
smaller tenants on these and neighbouring estates to have summer grazing for their stock at a fair 
price, it would become part of their farm management to rear as many young cattle as they 
possibly could on their home farms up to an ago when they would be strong enough to send them 
to the grass farm, and selling the surplus stock every November, they would keep for the winter on 
tbe home farm all tire stock that they had feeding for. The fact of this grass area being eight or 
Loss to small land- ten miles from their houses would not be such a serious inconvenience as may appear at first 

holders if grazing sight. It must also be borne in mind that it lias been the practice for at least twenty- five years 

not d reMm C d°or r «iem for 11116 snm11 landholders of these districts to send a beast or two to a grazing farm from May to 
hut given to sons of 1 "’ November. They will be deprived of this advantage if these grass farms are largely planted with 
tenants and others. _ sons of tenants, or returned Americans. 

The young stock raised by these people on their present poor holdings are usually unsaleable at 
May, and a great improvement would result from feeding them for the summer half-year- on good 
laud. 


Solvent persons 
•willing to accept 
holdings and fence 

buildings. 

Scheme by which 
gradual migration 
could be carried out. 


Some of the grass Some of these grass farms are rich grazing lands, with soil of a strong adhesive character not 

lands unsuitable well adapted for tillage. Turf too cannot be provided convenient to many of them, and if the lands 
for tillage. be cut up into holdings many of them will not have a good supply of .water. 

Number of small On the lands in the Board’s hands, there are at present grazing 4,970 cattle, and 955 sheep, 

farmers’ grazing Stock belonging to small farmers mostly from congested districts. 

now on Board’s farms. . ° 

llnd-^hat ;?i!nr ted , ^ Ia tbe congested districts counties there is very bttle untenanted land, that is, land held under 
held under temporary tei J 1 P°™ 1 T or agistment lettings. Any grass farm on which the occupier does not reside is usually 
or agistment, lettings, called untenanted land. 


In order to convey to the Commission an approximate idea of the maximum amount cf grass 
lands which could under any circumstances be considered available for migration and enlargement 
of holdings, I have had returns prepared which I hand in showing all non-residential tenements or 
holdings of £25 Poor Law Valuation and upwards within the counties containing congested 
districts. Lhese include all tenements or separate holdings irrespective of the tenure of the 
occupier, who may be landlord, teuant-purchaser, judicial tenant, yearly tenant, lessee, or grazing 
tenant. The areas and valuations of these lands situate respectively in the congested and non- 
congested districts of each county are given separately. 
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The area of non-residential tenements in the congested districts of. County Mayo is 75,275 acres, Unten anted land in 
and the Poor Law Valuation is ,£7,457. Of this 54,377 acres is mountain grazing and bog land, congested districts in 
with a Poor Law Valuation of £1,256, leaving, of agricultural land, an area of 20,898 acres, with County Mayo, 
a Poor Law Valuation of £6,201. 


These figures show what a very small proportion of such and there is within the congested 
districts in this poor county, and prove that it congestion is to be relieved by migration or enlarge- 
ment of holdings that the land for this purpose must be sought outside the congested area. 


The area of the non-residential tenements in the non-congested districts of Mayo is 81,396, the 
Poor Law Valuation £33,515. Of this 11,020 acres is mountain and bog with a Poor Law Valua- 
tion of £713, leaving 70,376 acres of agricultural land with a Poor Law Valuation of £32,802. 

In Roscommon tlie total area of such non-residential grazing land in the congested districts is Untenanted land in 
2,921 acres, with a Poor Law Valuation of £1,209; and in the non-congested districts 98,725 County Roscommon, 
acres, with a Poor Law Valuation of £64,329 ; the total being 101,646 acres, all agricultural land, 
with a Poor Law Valuation of £65,538. 


I submit maps of the Counties Mayo and Roscommon, showing in green colour all non- Maps of Mayo and 
residential tenements of £25 valuation and upwards. Roscommon showing 

untenanted lands 
available. 

The map shows that a considerable portion of the congested area of East Mayo is not too remote 
from the grass areas of Roscommon, to look to the latter for the relief of congestion either by 
migration of a considerable number of the inhabitants to these open areas, or to provide them with, 
grazing for their young stock on the good grass lands which, as already explained, would enable 
them to reserve during the summer the greater part of their small holdings for providing fodder 
for the winter keep of their stock, thus enabling them to feed more stock on their holdings in 
winter and have more manure with which to improve their land and raise better crops than they 
can now do. 

Before deciding what portion of this land might be taken up, it would be necessary to hold an 
investigation locally and hear all parties having claims on the land, and how it was used by the 
occupiers of each tenement. 

I have not been able to prepare similar maps for the other counties containing congested 
districts in the time available, but the returns handed in give sufficient information relating 
to these non-residential tenements to form a general opinion. 


From these returns it appeal's that outside Mayo, Roscommon, Galway, and Sligo, there is 
little land which can be considered available for the relief of congestion in the congested districts 
counties. 


Outside the counties of Connacht the acquisition of grass land, commonly called untenanted 
land, cannot be looked to as a means of relieving congestion to an appreciable extent. 

When considering the amount of land that might be utilised for the relief of congestion in the 
counties in Connacht, I have to point out that portions of these congested districts are so remote 
from the grass areas that in my opinion the people would not migrate in any considerable numbers, 
even if the land were available. This remark applies specially to the population along the sea 
coast, many of whom pursue the industry of fishing with more or less success, and who would not 
be suitable migrants. In some places, like parts of the coast of Kerry and Donegal, these people 
derive considerable earnings from fishing, and over a considerable extent of the sea coast where 
fishing is not carried on as an industry, the people get more or less fish for food, which is a great 
help to them. They also get sbaweed for manure, and for these reasons maritime landholders with 
a low valuation of, say, £3 or less, can, as a rule, make a much better living without leaving home 
than landholders of the same valuation in the inland congested districts. 


On the map which I produce the maritime congested districts are shown by a black edging Maritime oongeated 
along the inland boundary of all townlands that abut upon or are near the sea. The population districts as shown ore 
of this area marked A is 171,183 (about one-third of the congested districts), and the Poor Law map submitted. 
Valuation is £168,740 or 19s. 9d. per head of the population. 


These people would not migrate, and they should be encouraged to depend upon the pursuit How they arg t0 
of fishing as an industry to supplement their earnings from the land. Every effort should be i rapr0 ved 
made by the Board to facilitate them in developing the fishing industry. 


Landholders who do not live on the townlands abutting on the sea are rarely fishermen, as they 
would be too far from their boats, but for some miles from the sea they usually have the advantage 
of being able to obtain seaweed at a reasonable price for manure. 

M 2 
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Congested areas 
situate between the 
maritime townlands 
and the electoral 
divisions bordering on 
the non-congcsted 
districts, as shown on 
map submitted. 


How they are to be 
improved. 


Inland congested 
districts adjacent to 
grass areas, and how 
they can be improved. 


Land required to bring 
Mayo holdings up to 
A10 average. 


Land required and 
available to bring 
Roscommon holdings 
up to £10 valuation. 


Small landholders on the area marked B between the maritime townlands and the electoral 
divisions bordering on the non-congested areas, are, as a rule, very poor, except in cases where they 
have access to fairly good ranges of mountain grazing. Very few of these people would migrate 
to better lands inland, and the best means by which they can be assisted to improve then- 
position is : — 

Firstly, by agricultural development; and, 

Secondly, through the establishment of suitable industries. 

Migration cannot be looked to as a pr actical means of relieving congestion in this area, marked 
B on the map. 


If I am right in this view, the only portions of the congested districts to which migration and 
enlargement of holdings can be looked to as a possible means of relieving congestion is in those 
parts of the inland congested districts in Connacht, marked C, which are adjacent to the areas 
of non-residential grass lands. 

I submit schedules for the counties of Mayo and Roscommon, which give the population oi 
these inland congested districts, marked C, adjacent to the open areas. 

In Mayo, the population is 95,728, the Poor Law Valuation £104,100, showing an average 
of £1 Is. 9 d. per head of the population. In order to supply this population with an amount 
of land that would raise the average rate per head to £2, equivalent to a £10 holding, it would be 
necessary to acquire land value for £87,356. 

The total area of non-residential grass lands in the entire of Mayo is 156,671, and the total 
valuation £40,972, which if it could be all secured, would only be sufficient to raise the rateable 
value to £1 10s. id. In my opinion it is not probable that more than one-half of it could be 
secured, and this would raise the valuation to only £1 6s., if no land outside County Mayo 
could be applied for the relief of congestion in that county. If only the non-residential lands within 
the congested districts were available, valued at £7,457, it would only raise the valuation per head 
of the congested districts to £1 3s. id. 

In Roscommon the total area of the congested districts is 132,482 acres, total population 31,085, 
and valuation £41,176, equal to £1 6s. 6 d. per head of the population. To raise the average 
standard of valuation per head to the equivalent of a £10 holding, or £2 per head of the population, 
would require land valued -for £20,994. All the non-residential lands which I have mapped out in 
Roscommon comprise an area of 101,646 acres, with a Poor Law Valuation of £65,538. If from 
this the £20,994 worth of land necessary to raise the rate per head to £2 in the congested districts 
of this county were applied to that purpose, there would be available for relief of congestion in Mayo 
and any other congested districts county £44,544 worth of land. But, as in the case of Mayo, if 
only half of the total area could be acquired, the valuation per head of the population in the con- 
gested districts of Roscommon could still be brought to an average of £2 per head of the population, 
and there would be a surplus of £11,775 per annum available for relief of congestion outside the 
county. 


Summary for Mayo 
and Roscommon. 


Taking the two counties of Mayo and Roscommon together, the figures already given show, that 
to raise all the small holdings within the congested districts of these counties to a £10 standard 
(that is, equivalent to £2 per head of a population of 5 in a family), would require in Mayo 
£87,356. of land, and in Roscommon £20,994, that is for the two counties .£108,350 ; and there is 
shown to be available in the two counties of Mayo and Roscommon £106,510, leaving a deficiency 
of £1,840 to bring the congested landholders in- the entire of Roscommon, and that part of County 
Mayo adjacent to the open areas, to a £10 standard. 


Smalliholdincs to bo The information in the returns handed in points to the necessity of reserving the lands referred 
enlarged irrespective to for the benefit of occupiers who are already settled upon holdings of insufficient size or value 
of whether they are in to enable them to derive a fairly decent living therefrom, 
congested districts or 
outsido them. 

Necessity for anplvin ^ something like this is not done, and done with the general assent of the country , these grass 
grass lands°to enlarge 6 ai ' eas he given over to young people, who may prove at least as successful farmers as those 
existing holdings. transferred from the congested districts, but the opportunity of relieving the latter by giving them 
access to more and .better land, may be lost for ever, and the problem of congestion will remain 
. unsolved. 


In considering the practicability of these proposals it should be borne in mind that in many 
grasslands ^ eSBrv,ns districts they would be opposed by persons of local influence in the parish in which the lands were 
migrants from .... ' situate. This opposition would be so strong in some districts that,. unless the present feeling 
congested districts. changes, no migrant would be likely to take a new holding outside his own parish. 


Parochial view of the 
problem very 
pronounced. 


If this, which may 1 be described as the parochial view, be generally accepted, it practically puts 
an end to migration from the congested districts, for in very few parishes containing scheduled- 
districts is there any considerable .area of non-residential grass lands. 
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Tt mav haDcen that after consideration of this matter in connection with this inquiry those who u national vie* of 
pS op^on may take a wider and more national view of the situation. 

Since the passing of the Act of 1903 the management of the Beard's eetetee migration, stripmg, DUtanm to*. 
and enlargement of holdings has become more difficult m districts wheie the Estates Commi _ Estates Commissioners 
doners’ operations come into proximity with the Boards, for the reason that the procedure of „J the Bo.rf Jot 
the two Departments is digerent. For instance lettfament of 

1 The Estates Commissioners give the surplus land after enlarging- the holdmgs on the estate oo.g~tafSI.MdsM 

containing it to evicted tenants and the sons of tenants. Example— Clanmorns Estate. P 

TteBo°ai-d retain the surplus land for the benefit of congested d.str.cte after enlargmg any 
small holdings on the estate, or of the tenant-purchasers immediately adjacent to it. 

2 The Estates Commission.™ do not usually alter the old holdings though held in detached 

ft Vwe additional land to give, 

p.ni-1 thus consolidate the old holdings. 

3 The Estates Commissioners transfer areas of turbary to Trustees to be allotted to the tenants 
as required. Example—' WillsBanford Estate. 

The Board lmve never thought it wise to do this on the poor class of tenanted estates they 
are dealing with, and they adopt the much more troublesome, hut satisfactory plan of assigning 
to each tenant turbary plots defined on the ground and on maps. Dp to 1903 such plots were 
shown on the maps lodged with the purchase agreements, and are now shown on maps attached 
to turbary deeds signed by the parties interested. 

4. The Estates Commissioners charge interest on the purchase price in lieu of rent from the 

da ThfL“d buy “staM in'y'jZ aSd dfnot fix the price of each holding until after rearrange- 
iment of estate or townland, and they require the tenant to pay full rent up to the time of 
•purchasing their holdings. Against this the majority of the smaller landholders earn a consider- 
able amount of wages on the improvement works. 

, , x tri matters to find fault with the Estates Commissioners’ work, Objection to two 

b«Ito% n ott oil the objection of two departments dealing with 3E£n£3L 

different manner. Their procedure is much the readiest and most popular, but it is not srn e dealing with 
.the poor estates the Board are dealing with. ^f^f DS 

there are no lar«e areas of non-residential grazing tracts .in any of the congested districts Land settlement in 
-coimtiesmit^de Commit, the lend settlement in Connect requires speed treatment m connect.cn 1 = 

Tvith the purchase and distribution of these grass areas. 


, , ■ ■ mi a take to have two public departments applying different methods in the 

f t t t1 . treatment of these very critical problems. The Board aud the Estates Com- 
•same district to the treatment ot these e y i Connacht as I shall explain later 

“I 8810 one of the t £ witHhe dhtribution S 0 f the gracing lands of Connacht, and 

biv S.riter*is work should also be charged with the duty of .triping and 
whichever ^ t h es6 unties, whoarnr such he within or outside tee 

le-ar ranging o c liat the Department dealing with the settlement of the poor 

scheduled W4 fa a « .J ” 'J lands are available for the relief of eon- 

SSS.tdtaE eXSment o“ econo, „ie boltings irrespective of the boundary limits of the 
congested districts, 

i i „r .,#+„« cotiofm'm/ tbp remn'vements of the small landh 

,s persons . 


Departiueut charged 
with distributioa of 
Connacht grass 
lands, should stripe 
and re-arrange all 
congested estates in 
Connacht, and such 
Department should 
have control of the 
available land. 


If there remain any surplus land after satisfying the requirements of the small landholders, it Disra.l «I .nrplm 
cans? XSte richly disposed of to the sons of tenants and other an, table landless persons 
with capital who are anxious to settle upon the lands. 

\ list of the migrants who were supplied with new holdings up to the 31st March, 1905, 
appears in the Fourteenth Report (pages 109 to 121), and I submit a complete.hst of .01 the 
migrants to date. 


4,331 

3,63S 

476 

2,915 

15 


List of migrants 

s. d. 

7 11 

. Area, rent, and 
u annuities of migrants’ 
0 0 new holdings. 


The gross area included in the 289 holdings is 8,101 acres, and the average areap er holding 
about 29 acres. 

The gross estimated fail- rent of these holdings, including buildings, is 

The estimated fair rent, excluding buildings, is ... 

The vross annuity ie, at 4 per cent, on holdings sold betore the Act of 1903, 
at 3£ per cent. „ „ since „ „ 

The average rent .of eaeh.holding is ... — ■ — — y , 

The average annuity is, on cases at 4 per cent. ••• ••• . Vi g n 

" 3£ per cent. ... ••• . 

“ tas - 

?M ufr 31 st LuV1905;aud this average increased to £87 for the cares dealt with in the 
■year ended 31st March, 1906. 
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Cost of settling 
migrant in neiv 
holding also covers 
cost of the benefits 
conferred on tenants 
•who got portions of ■ 
vacated holding as 
well, as migrant • 
settled on ,ncw 
holding. 

Number of tenants' 
benefited by each 
migrant removed: 


This may appear high, but it should be borne in mind that this loss is not properly chargeable 
against the benefits conferred upon the migrants alone, fot the removal of one migrant’s -family 
enabled the Board to confer substantial advantages on the persons whose holdings were enlarged by 
the addition of parcels of the migrant’s lands. When a migrant vacates a holding of considerable 
size, several people may thus be 1 benefited. I would say, as far as the Board’s ti-ansactions have 

gone, that at least four families have been benefited on an average by tho removal of each migrant, 
so that in reviewing the cost of a single transaction and the benefits conferred, it may be 
taken that four to five families have had their condition substantially improved by the net loss of 
£87. 

This loss will be greater in future transactions, as a higher price has been paid for estates, and 
they will be retained on hands for a shorter period, thus involving less profit from rents, ike. 


Limitation of 
selection of migrants 
make cost of 
migration higher. 


If there was a general desire to migrate, and that the Board had a number of applicants to seleot 
from, they would be able to settle a better class of migrant on the holding, and men who, with a 
free grant of, say, £50, could erect suitable buildings and fences on a new farm ; but, as already- 
explained, the Board had no opportunity of selection, and ha I to deal with the people who were 
willing to migrate. If the Board got the larger landholders to migrate the loss would be less than 
it has been, for when a bolding value for £25 or upwards is taken, the greater part of the 
necessary outlay on the buildings can be charged to it without making the annuity on the land too 
high. This cannot he done in case of small holdings; for the buildings which afford the .necessary 
accommodation for a family who are settling on, say, £15 worth of , land are practically good enough 
for a family who would settle on £25 or £30 worth. 


Migration of large 
landholders. 

James Gordan, a 
migrant. 


Since the passing of the Land Act of 1903 the Board have effected exchanges with persons holding 
large farms adjacent to the non-congested districts, such as James Gordon, who surrendered two- 
holdings, one on the : De Froyne Estate, containing 57a. Or. 30p., held at a rent of £24 7s., and 
another holding, of which he was, tenant-purchaser, having an area of 106a. 1r. 15p.. held at an 
annuity of £80. He migrated to Kilclooney House, near Tuam, in connection with which he got 
169 acres. 


James Brannick, a 
migrant, 

John Ryan, a migrant. 


James Brannick surrendered a farm of 181 acres near Claremorris, and accepted a farm near 
Hollymount, in a non-congested district, of 1 8 3 acres. J ohn Ryan also accepted a farm near Holly- 
mount of 112 acres, and surrendered a farm near Olaremorris having an area of 201 acres. 


Tobias Joyce, a Tobias Joyce surrendered his interest in a co-tenancy of a mountain farm of over 3,000 acres near 

migrant ‘ Leenane, and migrated to a farm near Tuam containing 181 acres. 


I am prepared to submit maps giving particulars with reference to these and any other cases, if any 
member of the Commission desire to get further detailed information. 


Land given as 
enlargement to small 
holdings. 


In. addition to the 8,101 acres above refered to given to migrants, 9,503 acres, with an annual 
value of £3,470. have been utilised for the enlargement of holdings on the Board’s estates. 978 
tenants got enlargements valued at £1 and upwards. 


Sale of uneconomic 
holdings by Board. 

Efforts of Board to 
enlarge uneconomic 
holdings before resale. 
Appeal for more funds 
and compulsory 
purchase. * 

Purchased practically 
all the untenanted land 
offered, also tenant 
right of all large 
holdings they could 
get. 


The chief objection, and it is a very important; one, which can be made against the result of 
the Board’s operations in the treatment of their estates, is that a considerable number of the 
holdings they have sold to the tenants had not been raised to an economic standard. The Board 
appreciated the gravity of this, but were unable to meet it. They did all they could within then- 
powers and the limits of their resources to improve and enlarge the holdings on the estates they 
purchased. They appealed, without effect, for more funds and compulsory powers to acquire 
suitable untenanted land. They purchased practically all the suitable untenanted land offered up 
to the passing of the Land Act of 1903, and they also acquired the tenant-right interest in any 
large holdings they could get for cash, or in exchange for untenanted land. They applied all the 
untenanted laud they obtained to the enlargement of small holdings, where it was sufficiently 
adjacent to such holdings to be economically worked in conjunction with them. They utilised 
the remainder of the untenanted land they acquired for migrants transferred from other estates. 


Purchase of all 
suitable estates offered. 


Of all the estates offered for sale to the Board, tenanted and untenanted, there were not more 
than half a dozen which might be classed as suitable which they did not purchase, and they failed 
to get those because the price was excessive. 


Board condemned for They have been censured for not purchasing more properties : but as a matter of fact, they pur- 
TOrtfetS™ ° wd ““ suitable estates offered. J’/iey could not * more with the ferners then 

matter of ’fact they possessed. 
purchased nearly every 
suitable estate offered. 

They were unable to procure sufficient land to migrate a considerable number of the tenants 
from the estates purchased, and they have utilised all the untenanted land they procured previous 
to the passing of the Act of 1903. 
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Besides the advantages conferred by migration and the enlargement of holdings, a large number 
of holdings have been greatly improved and raised to the standard of an economic holding by I> p era y ong 0 f Hoard. . 
means of striping, main drainage, and improved road accommodation. On the Lung River and 
its tributaries over 6,000 acres of arable, and 600 acres of turbary and moor land, have been im- 
proved by drainage alone, to an extent which has enhanced the estimated value by more than 
,£1,100 a year. I produce map showing the area drained. 


They carried out several other extensive drainage works, such as’ the 

Dalgan River, cost £1,100 ; 

Yellow River, cost £1,500 ; 

Oeestaun River, cost £900; 

Glore River, cost £2,200 ; 

and many other smaller rivers and main drains. 

The tenants whose holdings come within this area have effected considerable improvement in 
them, and many holdings which, previous to the drainage, would not maintain a family, can now 
he made capable of doing so. 

Referring to the entire of the congested districts, and having regard to the limited area of Agricultural 
untenanted land available, it is my opinion that much more good can be effected through agrieul- development, 
tural development than by migration. As already explained, migration appears only a possible 
meaus of relief for the comparatively small area of the inland congested districts adjacent to the 
grazing tracts of Connacht. 

In one of my early reports to the Board, referring generally to the congested districts, I stated 
that the lands in the occupation of the small farmers in these districts might be aptly compared 
to a valuable mine worked with antiquated machinery by an owner possessing neither sufficient 
capital nor skill to develop its resources. 

Without assuming a high standard of skill or requiring any additional labour beyond that now 
Available, the value of the gross produce derived from these small farms could be doubled. 


This result would be accomplished if the people would work the land iu a husband-like manner, Suggest ion8 for im- 
keep it free from weeds, give it adequate manuring, sow good seeds, grow a variety ol crops, provemeut of holdings, 
including soilage crops for feeding their cattle largely in houses in the summer, to supplement the 
inferior food obtained from their poor pastures ; grow root crops for feeding their cattle in wintei , 
drain, reclaim, or otherwise improve the bad land on then- holdings ; exercise care in selection of 
breeding stock, keeping only those animals for breeding purposes _ that are well shaped, sound 
and best adapted to the holding; pay special attention to the production of poultry and eggs, and, 
in fact, learn to make the most of everything their lauds can produce. 

One of the most frequent primary causes of their poverty is want of sufficient manure to grow Manuring, 
crops and keep their land in a productive state. Good tillage farming is impossible without 
.adequate manuring. Bad land cannot be permanently improved without good cultivation and 
high manuring. The manure heap is the backbone of the farm. 

The small fare,™ here rarelytries to grow any crop except about lone. Imh age ^potato* Cp. ..d 
the same extent of oats, a plot of cabbage, and occasionally a small plot of turnips. Ihe cow oi t o 
he ££ a£ XweTto five as best the’y can in summer on the poor pastures of worn ou it tad 
and in winter they are barely kept alive on the bad fare they get, consisting of straw and inferior 
hay/wiWio^roots^^is cattle are seldom thrifty or profitable, and those he sells are disposed 
of at low prices. 

4 re a v»w™rin«r fhpse districts cannot fail to be struck with the primitive and slovenly manner 
inthich as a rule, the cultivation of the land is attempted, and the thriftless appearance of many 
.of the people, the live stock, and the houses and their surroundings. 

D ran, lives a Dowerful influence to induce them to change custom, or to do anything for them- Necessity for change 

with each other in the improvement of their land and their homes, geneia_ pover y w 
appear from many of these districts 

It will sufficient to ennm.rate their ^ 

their failings do not arise from ignorance. Thousands ot migratoiy 

in England! on perhaps the best farmed i the’S^ of 

do not, and with the resources now at their command could no., imitate the EngliMl 
culture on their own holdings. 

Improved means of transport and of marketing must be P™"“ J their'hSh and whm They 
be helped, organised, and compelled, if necessary, to do what riot atural 

adopt methods which they Snd from experience improve their .circumstances, 8 

development will be comparatively easy. 


Primitive cultivation. 
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Steps to be taken to 
bring about mprove- 
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Department of 
Agriculture. 


Estates Class III. 
Total area, rental. 


Delay in vesting 
estates in Board by 
tbe Estates 
Commissioners. 


Unfair public '■ 
criticism on Board 
for delay, for which 
they are not 
responsible. 


Estates striped 
which were 


purchased^under 
Act of 1903. 
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Some of the things they might he compelled to do without any hardship to themselves are 
To keep their dwellings and surroundings in a sanitary state ; not to allow noxious weeds to 
seed on their holdings ; to spray their potatoes ; and to provide a suitable place for milk and 
butter. 

Among the methods to induce poor landholders to adopt better systems of agriculture, I sug- 
gested that a number of intelligent and successful small farmers, or trained agriculturists, to be 
called district agriculturists, he placed each in charge of a district covering an area which it would 
be found after some experience he could exercise efficient supervision over. And that these men, 
acting with a local committee, like the parish committees formed by the Board, shall, by practical 
demonstrations, organisation, a system of prizes or free grants, and other means stated in iuy 
report, apply themselves to the agricultural development of the districts in their charge, under 
the direction of a central department or county authority. 

The Board were at all times strongly impressed with the necessity for promoting agricultural 
development, and they approved of schemes submitted by the Agricultural Department of the 
Land Commission, and subsequently carried out by that Department. There was, however, not a 
great deal of good done, except in the improvment of live stock. 

On' the passing of the Act of J 899, the Agricultural Department of the Land Commission 
ceased ; and soon after an arrangement was come to with the Department of Agriculture, under 
which the agricultural development of the congested districts was entrusted to that body. 

T see little results so far from the schemes of the Department of Agriculture, excepting what 
has been done for the improvement of live stock on much the same lines as that pur-sued by the 
Agricultural Department of the Land Commission. 

As this matter of agricultural development is of such great importance to the congested districts, 

I feel bound to refer to it, but I do not do so in any hostile spirit, and suggest that the Depart- 
ment be requested to furnish detailed particulars of tho schemes they have had in operation in 
the congested districts, and that when the Commission is inspecting these districts an official of 
the Department shall, when requested, accompany them to the places where their schemes are in 
operation, so that the Commission may have opportunities to form its owrr conclusions apart from 
any expression of opinion from me. 

As shown in the returns handed iu, the Board have purchased, or arranged to purchase, since 
the Act of 1903, 106 estates for the sum of £1,233,708. Of these 10 estates were purchased in 
the Land Judge’s Court for the sum of £80,799, and the remaining 88 estates were purchased 
through the Estates Commissioners for the sum of £1,134, 307, and 8 were purchased for cash, 
amounting to £18,602. 

On all the estates purchased under the Act of 1903, 58,223 acres, having an estimated fail' 
annual value* of £12,579, were untenanted, and 206,350 acres, with a rental of £43,016, were 
tenanted, the total number of tenants being 7,799. Of the untenanted land, 19,804 acres were 
agricultural, having an estimated annual value of £11,724 ; and 38,419 acres were bog and 
mountain, having an estimated fair annual value of £855. 

On the 31st March last only 12 of the estates purchased through the Estates Commissioners, 
and having an annual value of £9,623, were vested in the Board, and as the Board were legally 
advised not to stripe or alter any holdings until they are legal owners of the estate, they were 
only able to commence operations on a few of the estates purchased by them under the Act of 
1903. 

This delay, for which the Board are in no way responsible, has created a very unfavourable 
impression and unfair public criticism from parties who do not understand the reasons for the- 
Board’s delay in dealing with these estates. 

The Board frequently drew the attention of the Government to these delays, and each of the 
three Chief Secretaries, namely, Mr. Wyndliam, Mr. Long, and Mr. Bryce, as well as the- 
Under-Secretary, Sir Antony MacDonuell, apparently did all they could to hasten the procedure 
of vesting ; but notwithstanding their interference no satisfactory progress was made until within 
the last few months ; and since March last 26 estates, with an annual value of £29,576, have 
been vested in the Board. But, as already explained, the Board are unable to proceed with 
striping or fencing during summer, and consequently cannot commence their operations on these 
estates until November next. 

They have striped the holdings and parcelled the untenanted land on the following estates- 
purchased under the Act of 1903 : — 


County. 

Estate. 

Am. 

Poor Law Valuation. 



A. 

H. 

p. 

£ 


(I. 

Mavo, ... 

Hunter, 

■ 856 

0 

0 

366- 

0 

0 


Raftery, 

267 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 


Treaton, 

400 

0 

0 

90 

0 



Tighe, 

235 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 


St. J. Blake, ... 

667 

0 

0 

428 

0 



M'Causland, ... 

883 

0 

0 

196 

0 

0 


Mitchell II., ... 

696 

0 


80 

0 

0 


D. J. Burke, ... 

912 

0 

0 

276 

0 

0 

Galway, 

Nugent, 

410 

0 

0 

241 

0 

0 


Kirwan I . ... 

1,395 

0 

0 

580 

0 

0 


B. D. O’Kelly, 

491 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 


Cooloo, 

1,463 

0 

0 

462 

0 

0 


Blake, C. «., ... 

1,585 

0 

0 

839 

0 

0 


Fallon, 

2,025 

0 

0 

585 

0 

0 


M ‘Donnell, ... 

187 

0 

0 

146 

0 

0 


Balfe, 

375 

0 

0 

158 

0 

0 


* The words “ estimated lair annual value ” mean tlis equivalent of a second term rent fixed at time of purchase. 
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The following difficulty has arisen in connection with the Dames-Longworth Estate : — 

Adjacent to the untenanted lands there are a number of tenant-purchasers (who were originall 
tenants to Dames-Longworth) in occupation of small holdings, that is, holdings under £10 Poor 
Law Valuation. The Board desire to enlarge these holdings to about £15 annual value, but they 
are legally advised that, under Section 75 of the Act of 1903, they can only sell parcels of land to 
tenants or proprietors of holdings not exceeding £5 in rateable value ; and, again, under the Act of 
1889, Section 3, they cannot sell as additional land a parcel exceeding 10 acres or £10 rateable 
value, which would prevent them from enlarging the holdings under £5 to the £15 standard. 
There are also a few tenants in occupation of small holdings adjacent to these lands. If they give 
these tenants parcels of this land, they cannot be amalgamated to their present holdings, and in the 
present state of the law they would have to get the additional land as a separate holding. 

Difficulties of the same nature will arise in connection with the disposal of practically every 
large area on untenanted land purchased under the Act of 1903. 

The return handed in shows the estimated cost of the works completed by the landholders up to 
the 31st March, 1906, to be £132,913, and the grants in aid paid by the Board £29,159. 

I drafted the Parish Committee scheme in 1897, and Father O’Hara induced the Board to give 
it a trial in the Swinford Union. 

The first Parish Committee was formed in the migratory districts of the Swinford Union in 1897, 
and was so successful there it was gradually extended to a very considerable number of the 
congested districts. The map which I now produce shows all the parishes in the congested area 
where it is now in operation. 

The pamphlets which were printed in the 13th Report of the Board for the year ending 31st 
March, 1901, fully explain the schemes in operation, which were mainly directed towards assisting 
the people in improving then- dwellings and surroundings, erecting out-offices for cattle, draining 
their land, and giving small contributions towards the construction of accommodation roads. 

The Committee are composed of elected and ex-officio members ; the ex-officio being clergy of 
all denominations resident in the parish, medical officers of the district, county councillor, and 
district councillors of the electoral divisions situate in the parish ; also the landlord, or in his 
absence, the agent. In addition there are six members elected by the resident landholders in 
the congested districts portions of the parish. 

This Committee appoints a secretary and also a supervisor, both of whom must be approved of by 
the Congested Districts Board. The Board pay one-half the remuneration of these officers. The 
secretary 5 is paid 5 per cent, on the amount of grant, but not exceeding £6. The supervisor 
is paid a sum not exceeding, under ordinary circumstances, 10 per cent, of the grant. 

To this Committee a sum of money is voted by the Board, to be administered under the Rules, 
and can only apply to works of the character stated in the Rules. 

The works are carried out in accordance with a specification, printed copies of which are in the 
pamphlet, and they must be certified for by the supervisor before payment is made. General 
supervision over the scheme is exercised by an Inspector or other officer of the Board. 


Difficulties on the 
Dames-Longworth 
Estate. 


Parish Committees. 


Formation of first 
Parish Committee. 


Aims of Parish 
Committees. 


Composition of 
Committees. 


Secretary and 
supervisor ot 
Committee. 
Secretary’s and 
supervisor’s 
remuneration. 
Administration of 
grant by committees. 


It was very difficult during the first few years to get the works satisfactorily done, or, in fact, Difficulty at first to 
to have the scheme taken up at all with any degree of earnestness, as the people thought the ta 0 

advance which it was possible for them to get too small. However, it began towork, and in 
every instance where it was well administered it has been a very great success. There are very 
few parishes now in which it is not well administered. 

Some idea of the works done under this scheme can be formed from the particulars given in this latent of workdone 
year’s Annual Report, from which it appears that up to the 31st March, 1906, 5,381 dwelling- er 
houses were built or improved, and 7,992 out-offices were erected or improved, and various other 
works therein stated carried out. 

The maximum grant that can be given to any person tor the erection of a dwelling-house is £5, Limit, ot gnats, 
and for an out-office £S, which must be roofed with corrugated iron. 


The working of this scheme has, I believe I can say without any exaggeration, changed the 
annpsranee of the homes of the majority of the people throughout the Swinford Union, and added 
a P great deal to the comfort of their lives, by inducing them to build out-offices for their cattle, and 
takefthem from their dwellings where they had been previously housed. Ten or M<» 
ago about 75 per cent, of the people in the Swinford Union kept their cattle m then dwelling. 
Irthink it safe to say that not more than 20 or 25 per cent, keep them m them now ; and a very 
larve number of the houses in which cattle used to be housed are now well kept both inside and 
ouSide The space at the end of the house which was used for cattle has been converted mto a 
sleeping apartment, usually provided with a boarded floor, and windows with moveable sashes put 
in. P aT considerable number of landholders to whom no free giants were given have followed the 
example ot then- neighbours who got aid in the improvement of their houses and erection of out-offices. 

HENRY DORAN, 

Chief Land Inspector. 

September, 1906. jq- 


Results of scheme. 
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Table II. — Showing Land required' to raise the Average Poor Law Valuation per Head of Population in 

£25 and upwards in each County 


Congested Districts 
County. 

1. 

Area In Statute Acres. 

Population in 1901. 
3. 

Poor Law Valuation. 
4. 

Poor Law Valuation 
per head of 
Population. 

Acres 

per head of 
Population. 



Acres. 


£ 

£ 

Acres. 


Mayo, 

908,295 

180,107 

131,343 

10 2 

6-8 


Roscommon, 

132,483 

81,085 

41,175 

16 5 

4-2 


Galway, 

544,669 

66,491 

67,605 

10 4 

8-2 


Leitrim, 

174,004 

30,955 

47,218 

1 10 6 

6-0 


Sligo, 

142,892 

26,041 

38,229 

10 4 

5-5 


Clare, 

4,104 

355 

624 

1 15 2 

11-5 


Cork, 

287,996 

36,625 

47,877 

1 6 10 

6-7 


Donegal, . . . , 

824,043 

104,756 

101,704 

0 19 5 

7-8 

*" 

662,805 

80,309 

101,268 

15 2 

8-3 


Some of the tenements returned as non-residentlal are used 


Table III. — Showing Area, Population, and Poor Law 


Counts'. 

A. on Map indicates Maritime 
Congested Districts. 

B. on Map indicates scheduled districts , 
from which it is considered a suffi- 
cient number of Landholders to 1 
appreciably relieve congestion would 1 
not migrate. 


A,„. 

Population. 

Poor 

Law 

Valuation. 

"**• 

Population. 

Valuation. 




£ 

Acres. 


£ | 

Clare, 

- 

— 

- 

4,104 

356 

024 | 

Cork, 

105,348 

24,231 

29,930 

132,648 

11,394 

17,947 [ 

Donegal, . . 

287,491 

51,400 

48,201 

586,652 

53,355 

53,443 

Kerry, 

160,545 

36,240 

42,999 

502,350 

44,069 

68,269 1 

Total for Counties out- 
side Connaught. 

503,384 

111,871 

121,190 

1,225,654 

109,173 

130,283 | 

Galway, . . 

166,388 

32,276 

23,500 

174,446 

4,330 

6,053 i 

Leitrim, . . 

1,891 

573 

1,076 

_ 

_ 


Ma y°> 

189,818 

25,069 

19,138 

248,347 

9,310 

8,786 

Roscommon, 

_ • 






Sligo, 

14,016 

6,171 

7,177 


- 

- ; 

Totals for Counties in 
Connaught. 

372,113 

63,089 

60,950 

422,793 

13,646 

18,839 | 

Grand Totals, 

876,497 

174,960 

172,140 

1,848,447 

122,819 

144,122 j 
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each Congested Districts County to £2, also the Poor Law Valuation of non- Residential Holdings of 
containing Congested Districts. 



It should he noted that column 10 Includes non-residential tenements situated in Congested as well as Non-CJongested Districts. 


Valuation of the Congested Counties in Ireland — Census, 1901. 


C. on Map indicates Scheduled Dis- 
tricts from which it is considered 


Poor law 
Valuation 
per head of 
population 


to appreciably relieve congestion 
would migrate. 


Scheduled 
Districts 
of County. 

County. 


Population. 

Poor 

law 

Valuation. 


Population. 

Poor 

Law 

Valuation. 



Acres. 


£ 

Acres. 


£ 

£ s. d. 


- 

— 

— 

4,104 

355 

624 

1 15 2 

Clare. 

- 

— 

— 

237,996 

35,625 

47,877 

1 6 10 

Cork. 


- 

— 

824,043 

104,765 

101,704 

0 19 5 

Donegal. 

- 


- 

062,895 

80,809 

101,268 

16 2 


- 

- 

- 

1,729,038 

221,044 

251,473 

- 

Totals for Counties 
outaide Connaught. 

203,835 

29,870 

38,992 

' 

544,669 

06,491 

67,605 

10 4 

Galway. 

172,113 

30,382 

40,138 

174,004 

30,955 

47,218 

1 10 8 

Leitrim. 

466,130 

95,728 

103,424 

903,296 

130,107 

131,343 

10 2 

Mayo. 

132,483 

81,085 

41,176 

132,483 

31,085 

41,176 

16 5 

Roscommon. 

128,876 

20,870 

81,052 

142,892 

26,041 

38,229 

19 4 

Sligo. 

1,102,437 

207,944 

260,781 

1,897,348 

284,679 

326,670 

- 

Totals for Counties 
in Connaught. 

1,102,437 

*207,944 

260,781 

*3,026,381 

*505,723 

677,048 

12 9 

Grand Totals. 


* These figures have been revised since I gave evidence, and the necessary corrections have been made in the minutes 
evidence.— 3. Doran. 


Note— The population of the Congested Districts was taken as the basis to indicate approximately the tod required (shown on 

Tables n. and III.), as the number of agricultural holdings in the Congested Districts had not been ascertameu at the time the 
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Table IY. — Return of Area and Poor Law Valuation of 



COUNTY 
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non-Besidential Holdings of £25 Valuation and upwards. 


MAYO. 


Electoral Divisions. 

Total of Congested and Non-Congested Electoral Divisions. 


' 

TV. 

V. 


I. 1 

n 

■ 1 

m 

1 

IV 

1 

V. 

II 





ascertained. 

On Estates 
purchased by 

In occupation 
ofreputed 

In occupation 
of Tenant 
Purchasers 
under the 
Purchase Acts. 

Held under 
Temporary 
Lettings. 

Tenure 

ascertained. 

On Estates i| 
purchased by 

Grand Total. 



Area. 

P.L.V. 


P.L.V. 

*“■ 

P.L.V. 


P.L.V. 


P.L.V. 

t 

P.L.V. 


P.L.V. 


ing 

Build- 

ings. 



Acres. 



£ 

Acres. 

* 


£ 

Acres. 

. 

Acres. 

£ 


£ 

Acres. 

£ 



3,898 

1,897 

_ 

- 

875 

261 

- 

- 

6,782 

2,407 

8,823 

2,097 

- 

- 

9,930 

4,765 

Ballina. 


9,779 

5,460 

172 

117 

10,771 

6,077 

1,044 

607 

4,903 

2,716 

9,779 

6,480 

172 

117 

20,669 

14,977 

Ballinrobe. ! 



_ 

■_ 

- ■ 

3,046 

645 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,797 

833 

- 

- 

(0)19,843 

(o.)l,878 

Belmullet. 


8,913 

5,179 

867 

434 

2,972 | 

1,470 

90 

66 

612 

141 

11,606 

5,812 

1,617 

615 

16,897 

8,104 

Castlebar. 


3,636 

1,715 

155 

90 

2,973 

1,648 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,419 

2,161 

318 

155 

7,705 

3,884 

Claremorris. 


1,924 

616 

- 

-• 

2,295 

406 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,899 

759 

1,149 

38 

(6.)8,848 

(6.)1,203 

Killala. 


72 

50 

83 

32 

1,399 

629 

810 

98 

450 

272 

2,118 

780 

842 

274 

6,119 

2,028 

Swinford. 


11,494 

1,174 

11,779 

1,446 

2,035 

172 

134 

78 

629 

207 

38,723 

2,267 

22,644 

1,934 

(c) 64,165 

(A)4,653 

Westport. 


89,111 

16,991 

13,056 

2,119 

25,866 

11,108 

1,678 

839 

12,826 

6,748 

90,164 

20,149 

26,737 

3,188 

168,671 

40,972 

Total for Co. 
Mayo. 


ROSCOMMON. 


11,828 
15,940 
11,633 I 7,354 

58,247 I 88,162 


728 

8,249 

3,135 

12,019 

15,940 

11,683 


Athlone. 

Ballinasloc. 


Carrlok-ou-Slian. 

Caafclerea. 


(a.) Includes, 

6.) Includes, 

(c.) Includes, . . 

Total, Mountain and Bog Included, 


SUMMARY FOR COUNTY MAYO. 


. . 14,665 Mountain and 
Bog. 

3,340 Mountain and 
Bog. 


. . 56,402 Mountain and 
Bog. 




Valuation. 


£111 | 
£1,458 


Ail situate in Congested Electoial Divisions. 
' Congested Electoral Divisions, 
^Non-Congested Electoral Divisions, .. 
f Congested Electoral Divisions, 
f.Non-CongestedlElectoral Divisions, 


Acres. Poor Law 
Valuation. 

. . 2,840 £59 

. . 1,000 £52 

.. 37,382 £797 

. . 19,020 £661 


Total fok County mayo, 
Total, Mountain and Bog, 


Acres. £ 

.. 156,671 40,972 

.. 71,397 1,969 


TOTAL 


COUNTY MAYO, excluding Mountain and Bog, .. 82,274 39.003 


Satisfactory information as to tenure of holdings, as above classified, could not be obtained in the time available and inquiries are being made with the 
object of acquiring fuller information as to tenure of each of above classes. 
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Table V . — Showing how the £14,000,000 worth of Land referred to in Evidence was estimated on the 
Census of 1891, assuming that the Average Poor Law Valuation per head of the Population of the 
Congested Districts was raised to £2 by the purchase of Land outside the Congested Districts at 25 
years’ purchase of the Poor Law Valuation given in Col. 8. 


Congested districts 
COUNTY. 

Area in 
Statute 

Population 
in 1891. 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

Poor Law 
Valuation 
per head of 
Population. 

Acres per 
head of 
Population. 

Average 
Poor Law 
Valuation 

Land required outside 
the Congested Districts to 
raise the Average 
Valuation of the 
„ Population of the 
Congested Districts to 
.£2 per head. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

(SI 

Aren— acres, 
if worth 
10s. per acre. 

Kerry, 

661012 

86,981 

93,876 

a *. d. 
1 l 7 

7-59 

2-84 

80,086 

160,172 

Galway, ... ... 

561,968 

75,218 

67.176 

0 17 10 

7-50 

2-37 

83.320 

166,640 

Donegal, ... ... 

824,132 

110,220 

99,171 

0 18 0 

7-43 

2-40 

121.269 

242,538 

Mayo, 

893,180 

113,201 

130,861 

0 18 3 

6-24 

2-93 

152,538 

305,076 

Cork, ' ... 

237,992 

39,866 

16,882 

1 3 6 

5-97 

3‘94 

32.850 

65,700 

Leitrim, 

171,001 

35,260 

46,952 

16 8 

4-94 

5-39 

23,548 

47,096 

Sligo, 

118,099 

32,565 

41,382 

1 5 6 

4-55 

5-59 

23,748 

17,496 

Roscommon, ... - ... 

10A862 

26,185 

29,838 

1 2 9 

4-00 

5-69 

32,482 

64.964 

Total, 

3,608,569 

519,616 

656,141 

1 0 3 

6-66 

3-08 

549,811 

1.099,682 
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APPENDIX V. 


Memoranda handed in hy Rev. Denis O’Hara in connection with the 
evidence given hy him before the Commission. 


I. — Memorandum as to Funds devoted to Estates Business by the Congested 
Districts Board. 


(Prepared for the Rev. Denis O'Hara, P.P„ by the Secretary of the Congested Districts Board.) 

The expenditure of .£10,000 in 1901-2, referred to by Lord Dudley during the examination 
of the Rev. Denis O’Hara on the 2nd October, was the portion of the Board’s fixed income for 
that year devoted to estates business and charged to “ Estates” in the accounts. A further sum 
of £6,177 was provided from the general balance carried over from the previous year, and 
£8,950 was expended on administration for estates work. In the following year, 1902-3, the 
amouiit provided out of “fixed income” for estates was £9,540, with £i0,990 charged to 
administration. 


With regard to the comparison made between the expenditure in 1901-2 and the expenditure 
in 1905-6, it may be seen from a table at page 7 of the “ Memorandum B,” sent to the Com- 
missioners early in September, that in 1905-6 the net expenditure charged to estates was £37,971, 
but a further £20,370 was charged to administration, for estates business, making a total of 
£58,341, of which £8,134 charged to “estates account” and £20,370 charged to “ administration” 
were provided out of the fixed income for that year, and the balance of £29,837 was obtained 
from the Land Commission for “ enhanced value” of estates sold, for profit on "the redemption of 
Guaranteed Land Stock advanced for the purchase of the older estates, and for repayments of 
Sinking Fund. The table shows that from the commencement of their operations up to 31st 
March, 1906, the Board had spent £152,000 on the estates out of their oum funds after deducting 
all receipts from estates and exclusive of the cost of administration. 


A statement attached shows that the gross expenditure on estates in 1901-2 was £110,130, and 
in 1905-6 it was £275,778, exclusive of administration, which cost £8,950 in 1901-2 and £20.370 
in 1905-6. The comparison shows clearly the expansion of the Board’s expenditure under these 
heads during the five years referred to. In the current year, 1906-7, the Board are putting into 
the Estates work, out of their own funds, the sum of £74,000, made up as follows : — 


Repayments from Land Commission for “ enhanced value ” on 

estates sold, .... . £54,000 

From general balance carried over from last year’s account, . 10,000 

From this year’s “ fixed income,” .... 10,000 

Total, ...... £74,000 


It must not be assumed that this sum of £74,000 indicates the extent of the Board’s estates 
work in the year. 

5 

The items on the Estimate are : — 


Purchase of tenants’ interests for the enlargement of other 
holdings, .... 

Improvement Works on estates, .... 
Purchase of Live Stock, ..... 
Surveys, &c., ..... 

Annuities due to Land Commission on advances for purchase, 
Interest due to vendors, ..... 
Interest on borrowed money, .... 


£38,000 

108,300 

14.000 
10,301) 

15.000 

27.000 
2,183 


Total > ••■... £214,783 


ke paid £80,000 for Land Stock to redeem stock advanced to the Board under 
e c ox 1896, and £58,575 to the Board of Works in repayment of loans for improving estates, 
making a grand total of £353i358, which is to be met by rents, loan from Board of Works for 
new estates, repayments by Land Commission, Sic., in addition to the £74,000 above mentioned. 
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. The repayments for “ enhanced value" are, in fact, moneys provided out of the Board’s income 
in former years and by loans from the Board of Works, recovered by the prices charged to the 
tenants on the resale of the estates. These repayments in connection with estates bought before 
the passing of the Act of 1896, the repayments of sinking fund contained in the annuities of 4 
per cent, paid by the Board on advances and the profit made by the redemption of Guaranteed 
Land Stock under Section 2 of the Act of 1896, are spread over three years and are as follows •— 

Received .from Land Commission in 1904-5, . 

Received from Land Commission in 1905-6, . 

Received from Land Commission (estimated) in 1906-7, 


Total, . 

Deduct price of Land Stock purchased in the market by the 
Board to redeem the Stock advanced under the Act of 1896 
for purchase of these Estates, .... 

Net sum receivable from Land Commission, . 

Deduct borrowed money due to Board of Works, 


This £82,229, includes £38,540 “ repayment of Sinking Fund ” and “ profit on redemption of 
Stock,” referred to at page 10 of Memorandum A. 

Having these refunds available, the Board have been able to finance their estates business up to 
and including the present financial year, but after 31st March next they will require further 
funds to effect the improvement of the properties now in hands and to meet the probable loss on 
re-sale. 

While they are recovering about £60,000* from the “enhanced value ” of the estates re-sold, 
they are losing upwards of £37,000 on the re-sale of the same estates, having decided to sell the 
estates to the tenants at prices falling short, to that extent, of the total amount expended in im- 
provements. 

F. W. D. MITCHELL. 


£35,974 

175,383 

190,000 


£401,357 


£263,128 


£138,229 

56,000 


£82,229 


2nd October, 1906. 


STATEMENT OF THE GROSS PAYMENTS AND GROSS RECEIPTS IN 
CONNECTION WITH ESTATES BUSINESS FROM 1892 TO 1906. 


Year. 

Gross Payments. 

Gross Receipts. 

Net sum borrowed from 
Board of Works 
deducting repayments. 



£ 

£ 

£ 


1892-93 

7,600 

— 



1893-94 

1,070 

793 



1894-95 

6,408 

161 



1895-96 

2,263 

8,620 (1) 



1896-97 

7.372 

836 (2) 



1897-98 

18,357 

18,782 



1898-99 

20,322 

8,775 



1899-1900 

335,928 

342,453 



1900-01 

79,852 

59,944 



1901-02 

110,130 

68,953 

25,000 


1902-03 

119,898 

103,650 

7,200 


1903-04 

105,209 

55,147 

13,920 


1904-05 

136,360 

108,273) 

10,280 


1905-06 

275,778 

255,597 y (3) 

13,080 


1906-07 

353,000 

333,000 J 

17,525 

(Estimate.) 


1,579,547 

1,364,984 

87,005 



Note (1.) The receipts in 1895-6 include the proceeds of resale of the Ffrench estate. 

Note (2.) The Clare Island and Leonard estates, purchased in 1894-5 and 1896-7, were not 
resold ff>r cash, but for annuities payable to the Board for 68£ years and amounting to 
£520 per annum. 

Note (3.) Included in the payments in the last three years is £263,128 for purchase of Land 
Stock lodged with Land Commission, and the receipts include £401,357 releaed by this 
lodgment and transferred to the Board, as stated in attached memorandum. 

* Note — E xclusive of £21,000 profit on the redemption of Guaranteed Land Stock. 

02 
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II.— MR. WYNDHAM’S MEMORANDUM AS TO INCREASE OF BOARD’S FUNDS. 


Irish Office, Old Queen-street, 

London, S.W., 

4<A July, 1902. 


I have been in communication with the Treasury on the subject of the Board’s requests (a) for 
an extension of credit for purchase in County Mayo, ( b ) for an addition of £20,000 a year to the 
Board’s income. 


The strongest objection on the part pf the Treasury is to any increase of the charge for adminis- 
tration, and is grounded on the view that further economies are possible in respect of our staff. I 
have put forward again the argument, which the Board has previously urged, that the charge for 
stationery was improperly imposed on the Board in 1899, and that the provision of an office ought 
to be undertaken by the Board of Works ; but I have not succeeded in overcoming the difficulty. 
Two suggestions, however, are made which I have undertaken to recommend to the Board on the 
understanding that if they are accepted an addition of £5,000 a year to the Board’s income will be 
given immediately and a further increase will be favourably considered. 

The first is that Mr. Holmes, the Treasury Remembrancer, shall be allowed to make a thorough 
inspection of the work of the office with a view to suggesting any economies which may occur to 
him as being capable of being effected by re-arrangement of duties, by alteration of the methods 
at present in use, or by dispensing with any checks or records which may appear to be super- 
fluous. 


I do not think any objection can be made to this proposal. 

The method in which the office is conducted can, I am confident, bear the closest scrutiny ; and 
■ it is not unnatural that the Treasury should wish to be convinced by the testimony of their own 
officer, that our staff is fully and economically employed, before they grant the means of enlarg- 
ing it. 

The second suggestion is that the Board, in order to reduce law charges, should pay a salary 
to a solicitor, who should be employed inside the office, and that the present system of paying 
fees to an outside solicitor should cease. 

This question has, I understand, already been to some extent discussed. It is, I think, clear 
that the system of paying fees for work done was better suited to the earlier period of the 
Board’s work, when our legal transactions were small and comparatively rare, than to the present 
state of things. I understand that, apart from the question of expense, it would be a great 
convenience to the Secretary, in carrying on the daily business of the Board, if he were able to 
refer the legal questions which now constantly arise to a qualified lawyer inside the office. But 
the question of expense is also important ; a solicitor’s fees are regularly and properly in some 
degree proportionate to the size of the transactions ; and a considerable addition to the Board’s 
legal expenditure will be the necessary consequence of purchasing from year to year on a larger 
scale. This we shall now be in a position to do. The £5,000 a year for land improvement and 
administration is to be given as a necessary concomitant of a further and immediate extension of 
credit up to £100,000 for Mayo and Roscommon. When the resale of the Dillon Estate, 
accelerated by accepting inspection by the Land Commission, takes place, we can proceed to 
further purchases ; and the administrative expenditure, which must be a corollary to any such 
extension of credit operations, will be met, I feel sure, by an increase of the annual £5,000 up 
to £20,000 on the formulation of a detailed scheme of allocation by the Board. Such a scheme 
will provide also for fishing industries and parish committees, &c., on the lines provisionally 
approved at our last meeting. 

It is important to clinch this bargain with the Treasury. One element in it is the appointment 
of a salaried solicitor. 

The Board will, I venture to hope, agree that such an adjustment made at the instance of 
the Treasury for so considerable a “ quid pro quo" cannot be held to cast any reflection 
on the zeal and ability with which Mr. Fottrell has conducted our business on lines 
which, however admirable for an intermittent policy of purchase, are no longer adapted to the 
transaction of purchase and re-settlement and re-sale, on a larger and more continuous basis. 

I should be glad to have the authority of the Board for stating to the House on Thursday, the 
10th, that the Treasury had made these concessions. This I cannot do unless the Board authorise 
me to grant the two points on which the Treasury insists. 


4th July, 1902. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland. 

Special Meeting — Tuesday , 8th July, 1902. 

The Chief Secretary’s letter of 4th instant having been read, it was decided at once that the 
Chief Secretary be authorised to assent to the conditions imposed by the Treasury: (1). That Mr! 
Holmes, Treasury Remembrancer, be invited to inquire into the question of office administration ; 
(2). That the Board do appoint a Solicitor, who shall be an Officer of the Board, and give his whole 
time to the business of the Board, on conditions to be hereafter laid down — in consideration of an 
addition of £5,000 to the Board’s income for this year, a probable increase up to £20,000, in future 
years, as well as an extension of the limit of credit for the purchase of estates in Counties 
Roscommon and Mayo of £100,000. 


F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 
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Memorandum handed in hy Mr. William Spotswood. ‘Green in connection 
with the evidence given by him before the Commission. 

I was appointed to be one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Irish Fisheries on January 14th, 
1890. The Agricultural Act of 1899 transferred the duties of the Inspectors of Fisheries to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and under that Department I am now 
Chief Inspector of Irish Fisheries. 

On the 9th of November, 1891, I was appointed by Royal Warrant a Temporary Commis- 
sioner of the Congested Districts Board and my appointment has since been renewed. 

Before accepting fishery work under the Government I had on more than one occasion 
reported about sea fishery matters for the Royal Dublin Society, which Society had diming the 
last two centuries interested themselves, sometimes in conjunction with the Government, in the 
fisheries of the country. The following extract from their report of 1890 will explain what then 
occurred. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, 

Report of the Council, December 4th, 1890. 

Appendix E. 

Report of the Fisheries Committee. 

The Fisheries Committee of the Royal Dublin Society was appointed by the Council on 
February 24th, 1 887. Their first act was to ask Rev. William Spotswood Green, of Carriga- 
line, County Cork, to report to them as to what had been done in encouraging fisheries in the 
South of Ireland, and as to how the Society could assist. In compliance with this request 
Mr. Green submitted a preliminary report which the Council laid before the Society on 
June 2nd, 1887. 

Mr. Green was then requested by the Committee to continue his inquiries, and to extend 
them to the South-West Coast. The results of this investigation were embodied in Mr. 
Green’s second Report “ On the Fisheries of the South and South-West Coast of Ireland," 
which was laid before the Sooiety on March 1st, 1888. 

Mr. Green visited America in the summer of 1888, and at the request of our Committee 
he submitted a report on American fisheries, which was laid before the Society on March 
7th, 1889. _ _ m . _ 

In November, 1889, a correspondence took place with Mr. J. H. Tuke of Bancroft, 
Hitchin, in which he suggested that a complete survey of the fishing grounds should be made 
from the Coast of Kerry to the North of Donegal, and that to defray the expenses, which 
would necessarily be considerable, the assistance of Government should be sought. We are 
informed that a communication was made to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in reference to 
this suggestion, by your Honorary Secretary, and the following letter was received : 

“ Chief Secretary’s Office, 

“ Dublin Castle, 

“ 8th January, 1890. 

“ Dear Mr. Uniacke Townshend. 

“ I have read with great interest the Reports which have been prepared at the instance 
of the Royal Dublin Society on the subject of Irish Fisheries. There is, however, one 
question not dealt with in any of the Reports of your Society that I have seen, which, 
I think, well deserves its consideration. 

“It relates to the amount and distribution of the fish supply on the West Coast of 
Ireland. So far as I have been able to discover, no survey, even approximately 
complete, has ever been attempted of these waters, for the purpose of determining how 
far they are suitable for supporting a large fishing population. In the absence of 
information on this point any efforts which may be made to stimulate the industry in 
the West of Ireland must evidently be carried on in partial ignorance of one of the most 
important elements of the problem which presses for solution. If your Society could do 
something towards the investigation of this question I am sure they would have effected 
a very valuable work in the interest of Irish Fishing. 

“Iam, 

“ Yours very truly, 

“Arthur James Balfour. 


“To C. TJniacke Townshend, Esq.” 
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The- result of this correspondence was that I was invited to undertake the survey suggested by 
Mr. Balfour. It lasted over two years. The expenses were provided partly by Government and 
partly by the Society. My Reports on the survey and those of die scientific observers who 
accompanied me were published by the Royal Dublin Society in 1890 and 1891. 

The general condition of the Western Sea Fisheries in 1890 may be thus stated. On the 
South-West Coasts the Spring Mackerel and Autumn Mackerel Fisheries were flourishing, and 
the new railway extensions which Government were promoting in the South, West and North 
promised new facilities for the fish trade. 

Our investigations extended from the coast line to 60 miles at sea and into over 500 fathoms 
of water. 

On the west coast most of the small farmers owned boats or canoes of some soi-t. These boats 
were used for trading, collecting weed, and, in the various seasons, for fishing. Most of the owners 
of these boats had pieces of herring nets, with which they caught herrings in the creeks and hays 
(mostly spent herrings), or lines with which they caught cod and ling. Many of these nets and 
lines were provided out of charitable donations for the relief of distress entrusted to my colleague, 
Sir Thomas Brady, and some by fishery loans. This fishing Wiis for the local demand, and as this 
demand was very limited, a good night’s fishing often produced a glut, and the fishing was in con- 
sequence abandoned. All such boats were enumerated in the statistical returns as fishing boats, 
and their operations recorded and dated as fishing though the. catch might not represent £5 worth in 
the year. 

In the congested districts north of Kerry no despatch of fish to distant markets, or, in other 
words, no export trade in fish existed, except in the following instances : — 

(A) Lobsters were caught and despatched to English markets by either the fishermen them- 
selves or by buyers on the coast. 

(B) Periwinkles were despatched from some districts. 

(C) Mackerel curing on a small scale, in the Autumn, hod been practised at a few places on the 
Mayo coast, but was abandoned. 

.Although the take of fish was counted by “boxes” in our returns, a “ box,” being the unit 
found most convenient, it is, I think, safe to say that in tho Congested Districts from Kerry 
to Lough. Swilly there was not a fish box for despatch of sea fish. To the north of the Shannon in 
1890, except that the canoes on the coast of Clare occasionally caught a few early mackerel, the 
Spring mackerel fishing was unknown. The Board introduced the Spring mackerel fishing in 
1892 to the coast of Galway, and for the first few years worked it. At the same time the 
Autumn mackerel fishery was developed, and the curing of cod aud ling for export established and 
worked on the coasts of Galway, Mayo, aud Donegal. Experiments were also made in herring 
fishing, hut it was not until the autumn of 1893 that the Board worked a herring curing station 
at Downings, and later on Inishcoo. The cod and ling curing was gradually abandoned, as it 
could not be made to pay, and the fish was sold fresh instead. Almost the whole value of 
the export tradfe now existing for sea fish between the County Clare and Malin Head is the 
result of action taken by the Board to develop the fisheries. 

In 1891 I proposed a scheme to the Royal Dublin Society for starting fishery development 
on the west coast by experimentally opening the Spring mackerel fishery at the Aran Islands. 
This would need the chartering of a steamer to run the fish to Galway and telegraphic communi- 
cation with the islands. It was then I learned that Mr. Balfour had determined to create a 
Congested Districts Board. The Royal Dublin Society, therefore, decided to let the matter stand 
over. The Under Secretary, Sir West Ridgeway, however, instructed me to negotiate for a 
steamer service to the Aran Islands. This I arranged. It was subsidised for the first, year out 
of the fund for the Relief of Distress and afterwards taken over by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

9. At the first meeting of the Congested Districts Board that was held in Dublin, November 
12th, 1891, I was authorised to try the Spring mackerel fishing at Aran. There was but little 
time to make all necessary preparations. The Government, however, acted promptly about 
telegraphic communication, and the Post Office authorities had the cable laid in good time. 
W e secured the services of Mr. W. Harvy, of Cork, who was in the fish trade, to work the sales, and 
we were fortunate in providing him with Mr. Thomas Shimmin, of the Isle of Man, as local 
manager. A hulk and cargo of ice were secured and moored at Aran. 

Seven first-class mackerel boats from Arklow were subsidised to fish for the season and 
test the fishery. 

Several local crews were put in training under skilled instructors in boats supplied by 
private persons, which boats we had to manage. A successful season was the result, and the 
possibility of such a fishery deeply impressed the local people, so that applications for boats and 
gear began to come in. 

10. While these things were going on at Aran we opened curing stations for cod and ling 
at Boffin under Mr. Govertson, an expert iu fish-curing, whom we brought from Norway for the 
purpose. Stations were also opened along the Mayo coast, where transit facilities for a fresh fish 
trade did not exist. 

11. In these first enterprises of the Congested Districts Board I was much assisted by Mr. 
D. H. Lane, who for the last five years has been my colleague as Inspector of Fisheries under the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The year 1892 was for me a very busy year. While the mackerel fishing was going on at 
Ar an I could never leave the new crews and instructors for long ; but at odd times I managed to 
ship materials for the new curing stations, and convey them to the sites wc had fixed on from 
Teelin in Donegal to Galway. In September of that year Sir Horace Plunkett joined me in a 
complete tour of inspection from the north of Donegal to the south of Cork. Almost all the 
recommendations of our report have since been carried out. One general conclusion we arrived 
at was — 

“ Fishery Development. 

“ The fisheries of the congested portions of the west and south-west coast are naturally 
divided between those north and those south of Galway. In the latter the work of the 
Board will consist in enabling the populations of the congested districts to take a larger 
part in and derive more benefit from a great and important trade now existing, while north 
of Galway (including the Aran Islands), with the exception of a trade opened up by the 
Board during the present year, some lobster fishing, trawling in Galway Bay, and some 
local trade previously existing, the industry has, one may almost say, to be created.” 

Our views on fishery instruction, which was then engaging the attention of the Board, 
. may be gathered from the following : — 


Memo, on Fishery Instruction. 

“Among the many suggestions which have been made to the Board, the establishment of 
Fishery Schools has been most influentially advocated and must be considered. On this 
important question we may state at the outset, that fishing cannot be taught to boys in a 
school, a fact proved by experiments in other countries, and fully recognised by our late 
colleague, Father Davis. Sea fishing can be taught to boys in only one way, and that is by 
sending them to sea under the care of suitable skilled hands. The two boats lent to the 
Board by Miss Skerrit were, during the last season’s mackerel fishery, used in this manner for 
the benefit of lads from Clifden parish, and a few from Aran Islands. Miss Mansfield’s 
and Mr. O’Kelly’s boats were also similarly employed for lads from Carna. Mr. O’Kelly, 
who has had long experience as a practical sea fisherman, has done most important work in 
this direction. . 

“Next season Miss Skerrit’s 'boats will be further used in other fisheries, when the 
mackerel fishing is over, and a small smack, purchased by the Board, will also be utilised in 
a similar manner. 

“ After next season we shall be in a better position to see how. far further efforts of this 
nature are advisable. . . , , , , 

“ The collateral industry of fish curing could, to a certain extent, be taught at school, but 
not unless the school became practically a curing station, and every curing station estab- 
lished by the Board is a school in this respect. As coopering is a trade known to most of 
the skilled curers who are employed, this work might readily be carried on in what would 
otherwise be idle times, and instruction given to the youths of the district at the same time. 
Net mending is an industry which can be carried on directly in a school, and the boys be 
thus rendered more valuable as members of a crew, when their turn comes to become sea 
fishermen. At Aran, where the mackerel and herring fishing has been attempted on a 
large scale, and consequently the care of long trains of nets became of vital importance, a 
school for the purpose has been started. In its expense and management, the National 
Board have combined with our Board. The system here adopted was to offer the children of 
the district one penny per hour for two hours per day attendance and work on the nets 
belonging to the Board. Mr. James Doyle, one of the Arklow skippers, who came to the 
Aran Mackerel Fishery, has been employed at £2 per week as instructor for the islands, 
and a large attendance, requiring an extension of the premises, testifies to the enthusiasm 
with which the plan has been taken up. The teaching of net mending might be encouraged 
in many districts by the engagement of a local instructor at small wages. This we strongly 
recommend ac Tip and Inishcoo. In the case where special nets, such as the Aran mackerel 
trains, had to be handled, further skill war, necessary. The instruction could well be ex- 
tended by purchasing nets direct from the loom, and mounting, corking, and barking them 

in the schools. , . , , , „ ,, r> 

<i Fishery instruction ought to be looked upon as a most important part of the Board s 
work, but must be varied to suit, the requirements of each district. “ W S G 

“ December 1st, 1892.” “ ^ > * 

In those days there was a great abundance of splendid cod and ling on the coast. The day I 
first landed Mr. Govertson at Boffin, one boat with most imperfect gear, had landed 60 dozen 
At Teelin we had a Grimsby man in charge. It was, however, clear that we needed more expert 
heln. Mr. Shimmin was now taken on to the Board’s staff to take special charge of the Board s 
work, chiefly in Galway and Mayo. He has remained in our service until this year, when, owing 
to impaired health, he had to resign. With a view to secure the most skilled curers of ^od ancl 
W for the Donegal stations, I obtained letters of introduction from the Fishery Board of Scotland 
to their 1‘ishery^ Officers — Messrs. Milliken and Duthie-in Shetland and I arrived there on 
November 25, 1892. At Scalloway I was shown all the most up-to-date methods, but failed at 
that time to secure a curer. Mr. Duthie, however, commended me to his brother at Aberdeen. 
There I was more fortunate, and Mr. Bussell, who then accepted my offer, was with us for many 
vears The work of the curing stations (then numbering ten) and other enterprises grew apace. 
The general supervision became a serious undertaking. We were involved in commercial enter- 
mises far beyond what I had time to attend to. The Board felt that a general manager was 
desirable. Mr. Micks, who was then our Secretary, in 1893 proceeded to Aberdeen, and was 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. A. T. Duthie, who, 1 am happy to say, is with us still. 
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The following note on recent development of tho Donegal Herring fisheries gives the most 
salient facts regarding that branch of the industry : — 

Inl800and early years of the 19 th century, a considerable herring fishery was carried on in the 
Rosses and at Killybegs. In 1786 near Burtonport a Government grant of £30,000 had been 
expended in buildings, &c,, for the development; of the industry. The herring schools dwindled 
away and the fishery came to an end between 1825 and 1830, but there was a revival between 
1833 and the famine time. 

In 1891, when engaged in the Fishery Survey above referred to, we visited the Rosses, and 
found at Burton Port a smack delivering a cargo of salt herrings which she had brought from 
Scotland. No local herring fishing was prosecuted. In that same year the only herring fishing 
carried on atDowningsBay was by a few yawls, who got 3s. 6d. per hundred from the local “cadgers.” 
Two large boats that had come from County Down to look for herrings had but poor success. In 
1892 the Congested Districts Board began to cure winter herrings at Inishcoo. 

In 1893, when Mr. Duthie visited the Board’s curing station at Downings Bay, herring 
fishing by local yawls and canoes was in progress. His practised eye at once detected that 
the herrings were of specially high quality, and some were cured at the Board’s station. 

In the autumn of that year Father Bernard Walker, of Burton Port, was informed by some 
fishermen out line fishing that some “ school fish,” apparently herrings, were in Rosses Bay. He 
immediately provided herring nets, and applications soon came in for more, as the fish were 
being caught in fair quantities, and purchased and cured at the Board’s stations at Inishcoo. 

It is impossible to follow all the details of the developments that now set in. Under Mr. 
Duthie’s care the Downings Bay fleet came into existence, and at the same time, with much less 
direct assistance, the Arranmore and Rosses men multiplied boats and gear, and made the fishing 
in the district a success. At both Downings Bay and Inishcoo the Board were soon able to retire 
from the business of being buyers of fish, and the whole thing passed into the hands of the trade. 
So far the herring fishery was only carried on in the autumn and winter, but in 1901 the Board subsi- 
dised six large Scotch boats to try the experiment of fishing for Summer herring off the Donegal 
coast in May. This proved a success, and the local crews, who had large boats, soon joined in, 
and this fishing has also become a success. At Downings a large number of Scotch boats now 
come to the herring fisheries in summer and autumn, but at Burton Port the fishery, which 
totals the largest in Donegal, is almost solely in the hands of the local boats. 

For three years these local yawls had phenomenal fishing in Trawenagh Bay, in which land- 
locked lagoon the herrings congregated in dense masses. Local farmers who never fished before 
joined in, and some of these inexperienced hands made hundreds of pounds in about six weeks’ 
fishing. 

Though the herrings no longer visit Trawenagh Bay in quantity, the fishing in the open 
sea off the coast has kept up, and it seems as if the prosperity of the old herring times has come 
back. 

In 1896 the Board extended the Spring mackerel operations by opening the fishery at Cleggan, 
County Galway, and later at Doonloughan, near Slyne Head. Cleggan soon proved attractive to 
the trade and the Board was able to withdraw. 

For three years the Board attempted this branch of the trade at Blacksod Point, but the 
expenses were great, and the fishermen fishing for them usually went south of Achill Head to fish ; it 
was, therefore, decided to withdraw until better means of communication with Erris should be 
established. If this should take place a fishery from Broadhaven would offer great prospects of 
success 

Looking back on days when I began my survey in 1890, and the position of the Board now, we 
may say that we now know fully what we did not know then, the actual value and possibilities of 
the west coast fisheries. The problem now only partly solved is — How can the coast population 
be placed in a position to avail themselves of those fisheries 1 The question is almost wholly 
a human one. 


Fishery Loans. 

Since June, 1893, the date upon which the Board took over from the Commissioners of 
Works the administration of the Fishery Loan Funds, 4,210 loans, amounting to £82,064, were 
made for the purchase of boats and fishing gear. 

These loans were made at 2^ per cent, interest — the time allowed for repayment varying 
according to the amount of the loan from two years to eight years, the principal and interest being 
repayable by half-yearly instalments. 

A table is appended showing the total amount of loans issued, the amount of arrears now 
outstanding, and the amount written off as bad debts. 

The bad debts and arrears are principally in respect of the County Galway loans — the Carna 
and Aran districts accounting for £3,590 of the total. 

In the Carna . district, where many of the people live upon uneconomic holdings, the Board 
were specially anxious to develop the fishing industry, and with that purpose in view, supplied 
to the district under the loan system, a number of large boats with instructors. 

The results of this experiment have been so unsatisfactory, as shown by the amount of arrears 
now due, that the Board have been obliged to suspend the making of further loans for the purchase 
of large boats in that district. 

It should be borne in mind that in poor districts, such as Carna, it is impossible as a rule to 
obtain solvent personal security for large loans, and in such cases the security must largely depend 
upon the earnings of the boat. In bad seasons, when the earning^ are insufficient to enable him 
to meet Ins half-yearly instalment and maintain his boat and gear in proper condition, the 
borrower is very likely to apply to the Board for an additional loan for the purchase of some 
fishffi 881 ^ ^ 6ar ’ an< ^ w hich, if not granted, may prevent him from taking part in next season’s 

Unless the earnings of large boats on the Connemara coast increase in the future, it is evident 
that there will be considerable risk to the Board’s funds in continuing to make loans for so expen- 
£500* C aSS ° f b ° at “ hDS 1,6611 su Pl )lied in tlie P^t— the loans in some cases amounting to over 
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I. — Large Fishing Boats supplied to Fishermen on the ** Donegal Share System.” 
Seven-three boats of the Scotch “ Zulu” type -were supplied to Donegal crews since 1896. 


Total cost of boats and gear and upkeep, , £27,500 

Total earnings amounted to ..... 62,840 

Amount paid to the crews, ...... 39,700 - 

Amount credited to Sinking Fund, . . . ■ 17,120 

Amount credited to cost of instruction, .... 5,285 

A m ount, credi ted to cost of management, . . . • 735 


Six of the boats have become the property of the crews, four were wrecked, and 63 are still 
eing worked by the Board, the outstanding balance amounting to £5,660. 

■ At the Summer fishing of this year, 55 of the boat3 earned £4,665, equal to £84 10s. per 
boat for a season of six weeks, and at the previous Autumn fishing the total earnings of 58 boats 
amounted to £10,500, equal to £180 per boat for a season of 13 weeks. 


IL — Large Boats supplied to Fishermen on the “ Galway and Mayo Share System.” 

Twenty-five fishing boats of the “ Nobbie ” type have been supplied to fishermen in Counties 
Galway and Mayo during the past eight years on the Galway and Mayo “ share ” system, and in 
addition three boats of the same class were sent to the districts to be used as “ Instruction ” boats, 
crews being taken on each season. Some of the share boats were also turned into instruction 
boats. 

The total cost of the twenty-eight boats was £11,000— the total earnings amounted to 
£10,100, the payments made to the crews out of savings as their share amounted to £4,264 in 
addition to which advances for “ grub money” had to be made which amounted to £2,553. The 
method of dividing the earnings in Connemara differs from that in force in Donegal, it being the 
custom in the former district to make an advance of 6s. a week for “ grub ” to each member of the 
crew. In a bad season when the earnings were insufficient the loss fell on the. Board. 

The results of the “ share ” system on the lines it was worked in connection with large boats 
in Connemara were so unsatisfactory that the Board decided to sell the boats under the loan 
system. , 

Twenty of the share boats and one instruction boat have been accordingly sold at prices winch 
amount to £3,046 less than the amount outstanding on the share accounts. This deficiency is 
being written off against instruction in fishing. 

Five of the share boats remain on hands, the outstanding balances amounting to £1,591, and 
two are still worked as instruction boats. 

If the mackerel on the Galway coast provided as remunerative a fishing for the large boats 
as herrings do on the Donegal coast, the usual commercial plan of furnishing food for the crew 
and deducting it from earnings would probably have paid very well. The difficulty has chiefly 
arisen out of no one fishing on that coast being as good as the herring fishing in Donegal, and the 
expense of providing spring mackerel, autumn mackerel and herring trains for the boats to enable 
them to take full advantage of what fishings there are has run the cost of outfits very high. 


III. Yawls supplied to Fishermen in Counties Galway and Mayo on the 

Share System. 

The Board supplied twenty-one yawls to crews in Counties Galway and Mayo to be worked on 
the Donegal Share System within the past six years. The boats fully equipped for fishing cost 
£1,187. The crews earned £2,075, of which sum they received £1,380 as their share, and the 
Board retained £154 for instructors’ services supplied. The balance of £541 has been applied 
in reduction of amounts due by the crews for their yawls and gear, leaving a balance of £457 
still outstanding. 

Two yawls were wrecked, and the loss to the Board on this account was £52 : while a further 
loss of £65 was incurred when four crews were dismissed and their yawls sold on the loan 


The Board have from time to time made offers to the large share and loan boats of the Galway 
and Mayo districts, of the assistance of instructors acquainted with the Donegal coast if; they 
would proceed these and try their luck at the herring-fishing. Some years ago a Mayo boat .tned 
it, but unfortunately the season turned out a poor one and after waiting for several ^eks she 
and most of the other boats that came from distant places, left for home just, before the fishm 
began This season some of the Connemara loan boats are starting for Downmgs Bay. H laige 
boats are to pay, the crews must be prepared to go to where fishing is good and not waste their 
time and gear in fishing in places where, the. industry : offers poor chances of success .eyen fchopgh 
such crew! may be nearer to home. . The Department of Agriculture have orgamsed » f 
telegraphic intelligence between all the fishing centres whereby the results of fishing , at other 
ports are posted up twice a week during the fishing season, with the object of getting fishermen 
know where the fishing is best. • 

A table is appended which shows how, in. tlie ; ca,se of the boat A in Connaught, the liabilities 
mount up. ■ 

The Board’s local agent, reporting on this case, says— “The boat and gear are in -very good 
order. He is a very good worker and never neglects his business when there is money to be earned. 
I believe bis intention is to act fairly with the Board.” 
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EpFECrs op Fisdisg on Congestion. 

The conditions oflife of the coast population, numbering about 175,000, vary greatly in different 
parts of the West of Ireland. The -only feature in common is, that in most of the places where 
fishing can be prosecuted with advantage the land is more or less unsuitable for farming. Never- 
theless, the population are almost all to some extent farmers. Take, as an illustration, the peninsulas 
of West Cork. Here the land is mostly mountainous, but the fishing grounds in close proximity 
to their northern shores are very good, and the small farmers are all in comfortable circumstances, 
almost solely on account of the mackerel fishing. If we look again at the Rosses in Donegal 
the fact that from £20,000 to £30,000 is paid annually for herrings, and finds its way among 
the coast population, makes it possible for a population to live in comfort that could not live in 
comfort, and such a number could probably not live at all, if this source of gain was to cease. 
Congestion being a condition in which there are more people in a district than the available 
industries can support in permanent health and vigour, not as is technically described as a 
condition in which there are more people than the land can support, I would say that such 
places are not now congested. Take away the fishing, they are. at once badly congested, and 
there is little left to save the situation but migratory labour or emigration, unless some, industries 
such as mining for the men and factories for the women should prove to be worth developing. The 
choice for the coast population in some considerable areas may be said to lie between fishing and 
migration or emigration. Fishing is now flourshing, but is it safe! Take away the American 
demand and the mackerel fishing in the first named district must almost close down. Should 
the herrings take themselves away for ten years from the north, the congestion problem might 
assume its most acute form. Fishing, no matter how good it may be and no matter how far it 
•may tend while sncessful to establish a higher standard of comfort must not be counted on directly 
to solve the problem of congestion, hut years of comfort coupled with education will no doubt 
tend, even if the source of the comfort should fail, to raise the standard of life and render distress 
less likely to occur, even if the only remedy available should he voluntary emigration. 

If the mackerel and herring should fail, I do not say that all the advantages of proximity to 
the sea would have vanished ; on all these coasts there would still he the lobster fishing and 
general fishing for local demands, and in the North there might he the salmon fishing in the sea, and 
everywhere would be the advantages of sea-sand and manure. But the fisheries I have named are 
of vital importance to populations on their present scale. 

If we now turn to what we may call the turf districts of South Connemara, of which the parishes 
of Rossmuck and Cararoe are typical, farming conditions are bad. Remunerative fishing grounds 
are not conveniently situated ; a large population has accumulated, owing to turf being in large 
quantities, free to cut, and there being a constant demand for it in Galway, North Clare, and the 
Aran Islands. The cutters fill a hooker for about 10s., and the two hooker men sell same in 
Galway or Clare for about 35s. In fine weather this is a constant source of earning. Over 100 
hookers are owned in these parishes, and the men are all good sailors. From the first clays of our 
Aran fishing we have tried to get crews in these districts to take up fishing seriously, but with 
very little success, for the moment the fishing became slack these men left the fishing boats and 
went back to carry turf or cut seaweed. 

"While the turf industry was undoubtedly the chief cause of the large population, it is important 
to note that the facilities for carrying it on are diminishing. The bogs near the sea are cut awnv, 
and the cost of production is consequently increasing. The lace classes started by the Board are 
providing a new and important source of earning, but unless the herrings should come back to this 
coast in the immense quantities of a century ago, or the mackerel fishing improve, I do not think 
we have material on which to build up a large fishing community in that portion of Connaught 
under present fishing conditions, and consequently this district presents a difficult}'. To migrate 
such people on to good land and remove tLem from the maritime resources that they have been 
accustomed to for generations does not present a very promising alternative. 


Marine Works. 

The total amount expended by the Board on Marine Works up to date is £66,545 — the 
number of works being 134. 

These Marine "Works consist of the construction or improvement of piers, boatslips, landing 
places, small harbours, and breakwaters, and the erection of leading lights and beacons. 

Of the Marine Works 110 were carried out by the Board at a cost of £57,517, and the 
Board contributed £8,928 to works which were carried out by the Board of Woi-ks or County 
Councils. 

A list of the works has been prepared according to counties, which gives a short description 
of each work and its cost, and the site of each work is shown on a map. 

By Section 18 of the Local Government Act, 1898, County Councils were empowered to 
take over and maintain Marine Works carried out by the Board. Application was made to 
each County Council concerned, in August, 1899, asking them to take over the works for future 
maintenance. 

There were 10 works specified in County Donegal. 

There were 10 works specified in County Mayo. 

There were 9 works specified' in County Galway. 

There wore 13 works specified in County Kerry. 

There were 8 works specified in County Cork. 

Total, 50 
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The Donegal County Council obtained the views of their County Surveyors on the matter, 
from which it appeared that in most of the cases improvements or repairs were deemed necessary 
to render the works satisfactory, and Mr. Oliver was directed by the Board to inspect when 
opportunity offered, and report regarding the improvements suggested. 

The Mayo County Council refused to take over any of the works. 

The Galway County Council undertook to maintain two of the -works, and they have at 
present under consideration the question of the maintenance of six others. 

Rules and Regulations for the use of these works have been prepared, and a copy is 
exhibited on a Notice Board at each place. Local caretakers have been appointed to see tnat 
they are kept free for the use of the public, and to report to the Board in case the works are 
damaged by storm or otherwise. These caretakers are paid at the rate of from £2 to £± each 
annually for the discharge of this duty, and a sum of about £300 is provided annually in the 
Board’s Estimates for the payment of these caretakers, and for the upkeep of these works, including 
lights that within the past few years the Board have erected at — 


Portnablagh, 
Wyon Point, 
Cleggan Head, 
Lyon Head, 
Kilronan, 
Deer Island 
Brandon Pier, 
Darrynane, 


County Galway. 


j- County Kerry. 


Some works were intended to facilitate the landing of food stuffs and general traffic, but the 
greater part were intended to promote fishing, and the sites were selected when it was evident 
that some fishery development would be likely to follow. . . . , , . The Board's policy 

The work of the Board in this respect has sometimes been criticised on the grounds that it 
would be sounder to expend a larger average on fewer works. Those who hold tins view have 
•evidently failed to acquaint themselves with the conditions under which the fisheries of the West 
of Ireland can best be prosecuted. We hear less of this criticism now than we did at first because 
we have, I think, demonstrated to those who have gone to the trouble of seeing for themselves 
that the fisheries are in need of many more such works, and that the bulk of those undertaken 
have led to development. . , ,, 

There are places where a larger average expenditure is desirable, but the Board has generally 
found that such works must be left to the chances of special Government Grants. 

Speaking generally, the costly works are needed only — 

(a.) Where special transit facilities exist ; or 

(b.) Where the expenditure can create better transit facilities ; or 

(c.) Where the fishing is so good that fleets of fishing craft may be expected to congregate, 
and where facilities for transit will consequently be provided as a commercial 
enterprise. 


HERRINGS PURCHASED BY BUYERS OTHER THAN THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
Summary ot Reports as to the Results o£ the Herring Eishetj- during the Autumn and Winter Seasons, 


Name of District 

Quantity purchased 
sent to Market. 

Amount 

Fishermen. 

Estimated 
Amount paid 
in Wages to 
Local Persons 

Number 
of Boats 
Fishing. 

Number of 
Men and Boys 
engaged in 

Estimated 
Number of 
Local Persons 
engaged in 
Curing or 
Marketing 

Number , 
of 

.Buyers. 











Kip- 

pered. 

Fresh. 

Cured. 


Fish. 

Large. 

Small. 




CO. DONEGAL. 

Boxes. 

Nil. 

Boxes. 

15,063 

Barrels. 

45,505 

£ 

45,503 

43 

116 

20 

800 

120 

12 

Rosses District: — 

91,634 

94,456 

272,919 

106,106 

19,082 

10 

200 

1,060 

260 


nigh, Burtonport, 
Gortnasate, Inish- 
coo, Rutland 


8,000 










loads. 









more, Trawenagh, 











and Ardara. 
Hagheragallon and 
Bunbeg (Inishcoo, 

Nil. 

5,920 

8,380 1 

11,169 

1,885 

" 

20 

80 



one year). 

Bosbeg (and Loughros,] 

Nil. 

12,082 

8,933 

18,270 

4 407 

8 

210 

1,080 



for one year). 

Teelin (to 1902), .. 

Falchorrib and Letter- 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0,964 

1,200 

64 

1,230 

2,149 

1,642 

312 

14 

Nil. 

17 

loo 



macawaxd (1898- 











Co. Mato. 
•Clare Island, 

Darby’s Point, 
Blacksod, . . 

Inver (Broadhaven), 
Belmullet District, .. 

m 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Ull. 

250 

8,012 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2,042 

392 

17 

1,440 

Crans. 

1,409 

2,288 

108 

194 

008 

30 

Nil. 

Cured byFisher- 
men and then 

NU. 

18 

3 

Nil. 

NU. 

11 

40 

Nil. 

14 

86 

60 

810 

12 

50 

426 

25 

NU. 

450 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Local 

Market 





families. 






’ Co. Galwat. 
Ofoishboffln, . . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6,371 

1,425 

218 

4,293 

68 

260 

NU. 

20 

80 

19 

150 

211 

20 

1 

7 

and South). 
Totals, . . 

91,534 

163,318 

343,012 

189,985 

81,857 

179 

4S6 

4,535 

1,256 

59 



8,000 

^cart- 





•ne year only taken 







as 

i typical of the period. ; 





P 2 
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List of Fish-curing Stations. 


During the Summer and Autumn of 1905 stations for the curing of herrings or mackerel -were 
opened at the following places : — 


Tory Island, . 

Downing’s Bay, 

Magheragallon, 

Gorbnasate, 

Rosbeg, . 

Magheroarty, . 

Belderrig, 

Portux’lin, 

Portacloy, 

Muingcreena, 

Inishturk, 

Clare Island, . 
Darby’s Point, 
Cleggan, 
Kilronan, 
Kilmurvey, 
Roundstone, . 
Doonloughan, 
S. Aran Island, 
Tully, . 


Co. Donegal. 


Co. Mayo. 


ilway. 


The North Mayo curing stations were not opened for the Winter Long Line Fishing. 


Summary of Amounts Paid for Fish and to Fishermen from fisheries developed 
by the Board on the Coasts between Galway Bay and the North Coast 
of Co. Donegal. 

Summary. 


1. Total amount paid fo Fishermen during Autumn Mackerel Seasons, 1891-1898, 

2. Total amount paid to Fishermen during Spring Mackerel Seasons at all Stations, 1892-1905, 
8. Total amount paid for White Fish and Herrings from 1894-1898, 

4. Total amount paid to Fishermen during Mackerel Seasons 1898-1906, 

5. Total amount paid to Fishermen during Autumn and Winter Herring Seasons 1898-1906, 

6. Total amount paid to Fishermen during Summer Herring Fishery, 1901-1905, 


£ s 
3,035 
74,603 
7,827 
45,151 
189,985 
35,000 


Total 


353,601 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


The amount paid in 1905 at stations developed by the Board and included in above figures 

Spring Mackerel fishery, ... ... £6,529 

Autumn Mackerel fishery, ... ... £4,309 

Summer Herring fishery, ... ... £12,700 

Autumn and Winter Herring fishery, ... £33,822 


N.B. — In the one year, 1905, there was paid for fish in the whole of the Congested Districts in 
the Spring Mackerel fishery £29,315. 

In the one year, 1905, there was paid for % fish in the whole of the Congested Districts in 
the Autumn Mackerel fishery, £61,101. 

In the one year, 1905, there was paid for fish in the .whole of the Congested Districts in 
the Summer Herring fishery, £14,075. 

In the one year, 1905, there was paid for fish in the whole of the Congested Districts in 
the Autumn and Winter Herring fishery, £58,635. 
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MACKEREL, HERRING, AND WHITE FISH PURCHASED AND CURED BY THE BOARD 

1892-1898. 

Autumn and Winter Season. 



MACKEREL PURCHASED BY BUYERS OTHER THAN THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
Summary of Reports as to the Results of Mackerel Fishery during the Autumn and Winter Seasons, 

1898-1906. 




Quantity 






Name of District 
Curing Station. 

Number 

of 

purchased 
and sent to 
Market. 

Amount 
paid to the 
Fishermen. 

of 

Boats 

fishing. 

Number of Men 
and Boys 
engaged in the 
Fishing. 

Number of Bocal 
Persons engaged 
lu Curing or 
Marketing the 
Fish.’ 

Amount paid In 
Wages to Local 
Persons for 








Fresh. 

Cured. 



Small. 


Fish. 

Co. Mayo. 



Barrels. 

£ 





£ 

Muingreena, 

3 

- 

840 

911 

- 

20 

80 

37 

340 

Belderrig, 

2 

20 

1,303 

1,612 

- 

14 

58 

40 

427 

Porturlin, 

3 

- 

1,689 

2,176 

- 

25 

100 

40 

545 

Portadoy, 

3 

- 

1,399 

1,587 


24 

98 

56- 

452 

Darby's Point, 

1 

150 

18 

40 

- 

10 

50 

12 

35 

Clare Island, 

1 

- 

17 

38 

_ 

9 

45 

18- 

6 

Blacksod, 

X 

2,018 

54 

587 

7 

15 

80 

25 

132 

Inver and Grangehill, 

2 

- 

141 

250 

_ 

23 

100 

47 

35 

Inlshkea, . . 

1 

- 

62 

48 

_ 

9 

SG 

13 

12 

Inishturk, 

8 


401 

591 

- 

11 

83 

30 

85 

SCO. Gaiway. 










Tnlly, 

5 

- 

1,372 

1,438 

- 

48 

ISO 

8 

691 

Cleggan, . . 

5 

14,033 

6,442 

13,082 

_ 

22 

110 

00 

1,586 

Doonloughnn, Bun- 

5 

440 

3,697 

3,816 

1 

20 

80 

60 

S3 

Island. 









. -* 

Rounds tone, 

1 

6,090 

188 

1,521 

_ 

10 

70 

15 


Aran Islands, 

5 

10,027 

4,481 

9,031 

18 

27 

218 

45 


Clifden, . . 

2 

240 

- 

“ 84 

_ 

9 

36 

12 


Inishboffln, 

6 

8,331 

7,744 

7,744 

_ 

40 

200 



Inlshark, . . 

1 


80 

61 

- 

5 

20 

12 

12 

Co. Donegal. 










Downing's Bay.’f'. . 
Tory Island, 

12 

- 

480 

150 

116 

20 

800 

120 

15 






60 

30 

105 


63 

38,349 

30,488 

45,151 

154 

351 

2,378 

862 

8,712 
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ARAJsT, 1906. 


Retorn showing Earnings of A.ran and South Connemara Boats engaged at Spring and Summer 
Mackerel Fishing, 1906 (10 ■weeks). 


Nam? of Boat. 


Earnings of Boat. 


Remarks. 


Aran Lass, ... 
Bengower, 

Bonnie Maggie, ... 
Countess GroBVenor, 
Croaghpatrick, ... 


£ a. d. 
102 8 11 
48 3 6 

46 2 9 

25 2 9 

50 18 3 


Connemara Lbsb, 
Conger, ... 

Daisy, ... 

Doonalla, ... 

Dun Aengps, 

Enterprise, 

Father O'Donoghue, 
Father Murtagh, ... 
Father Tom, 

F augh-a-Ballagh, 
Lucania, 

Lady Betty, 

McLaren Smith, .. 
Mary Anne M'Crum, 
Pride of Mace, 
Roving Swan, ... 
St. Ends, 

St. Columbkille, ... 
St. Ronan, 


90 11 8 

31 7 9 

19 11 9 

... 82 9 0 

... 99 12 6 

51 9 0 

42 2 0 

56 11 9 

47 18 1 

. . 46 11 8 

... 87 4 11 

... 43 2 6 

34 7 0 

55 18 4 

74 9 6 

50 11 0 

... 9 5 2 


St. Leo, 

Western Star, 

Total Earnings, ... 


12 

19 


2 


10 

10 


6 


ROUNDSTONE, 1906. 


SPRING AND SUMMER MACKEREL FISHING, 1906. 


Statement showing Earnings of Boats engaged at the Mackerel Fishing at Roundstone from 
the commencement of Season to 14th July, inclusive. 


Boat 


Columbia, 

Campania, 

Derry clare, 
Delia, ... 
Evening Star, 
Elsie, 

Fingula, 
Glasson, 
Independent, 
May Flower, 
Mary Joseph, 
Pretty Polly, 
Ruby, 

St. Brendan I., 
St. Brendan II., 
St. Teresa, 

St. Keelin, 

St. Kerin, 
Shamrock, 


Remarks. 


£ s. d. 

112 5 7 

116 16 10 
144 8 0 

129 19 6 

126 14 2 

25 17 8 

136 12 3 

98 16 7 

134 12 3 

168 12 8 
117 14 6 

100 15 7 

84 10 6 

94 4 4 

45 19 10 
117 11 1 

140 19 5 

144 5 7 

94 1 8 


2,119 13 1 


Ceased fishing 7th July. 

Fished from Roundstone 6 weeks only.. 


Ceased fishing end of June. 


CeaSed 7th July. 


16fA July, 1906. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY SECRETARY. 


I. — Memorandum on Statistical Information available with, regard to number, area, valuation, 
and population of holdings. 


The following Statement shows the Area, Population, Poor Law Valuation, and Poor Law Valuation 
jper head, of the Congested District Counties for the year 1901 : — 


Congested Districts 

County. 


Population 
in 1901. 

Poor Law 
Valuation in 1901. 

Poor Law 
Valuation per 
head in 1901. 




Acres. 


£ 

£ 8. d. 

Galway, ... 



644,669 

66,491 

67,605 

1 0 4 

Leitrim, ... 



174, 004 

30,956 

17,213 

1 10 6 

Mayo, ... 



903,295 

130,107 

131,348 

10 2 

Roscommon, 



132,483 

31,085 

41,175 

16 5 

Sligo, 



142,892 

26,041 

38,229 

1 9 4 

Clare, 



4,104 

365 

624 

1 16 2 

Cork (W.R.), 



237,996 

36,625 

47,877 

1 6 10 

Kerry, 



S62.895 

80,309 

101,268 

1 5 2 

Donegal, ... 



824,043 

104,755 

101,701 

0 19 5 


Totals, 


3,626,381 

505,723 

677,013 

•12 9 


* The average for all Congested Districts in Ireland in 1891, when the Board was established, was £1 Os. id. 


The information as to the distribution of the land 
•contained on pp. 353-5 has been compiled (except as re- 
gards one column) from the Census Returns for 1901 
issued by the Registrar-General [Cd. 1190 — 1902] and 
from the Agricultural Statistics for 1904 issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland [Cd. 2722—1905]. It relates (except 
where otherwise stated) to the ordinary administra- 
tive county and not to the Congested Districts County. 

The original returns are collected according to 
townlands, and are combined, in the Office is- 
suing the returns, into Electoral Divisions, 
thence into Unions, and subsequently into Counties. 
The information contained in the returns is published 
by Provinces, Counties, and in some cases by Unions, 
but not iby Electoral Divisions. As the Electoral Di- 
vision is the unit of congestion, it is not possible to 
obtain from printed reports the information about 
congested counties which is available about the entire 
•county. It would, however, be a simple though onerous 
task, to collect this information from the office sum- 
maries that are kept in the General Registry Office 
and in the Department of Agriculture. Thus the par- 
ticulars contained in the statement given above, which 
was furnished by the Congested Districts Board, have 
been obtained in this way. 


On examination of the following tables it will be 
noticed that there is a very large difference between 
the total number of holdings as given in Table I. and 
Table VI. 

The yearly Agricultural Statistics, from which 
Tables V. and VI. are taken (issued formerly by the 
same Office as the Census Returns, but since 1900 by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion), give inter alia the number of (1) holdings, and 
(2) occupiers. 

In 1901, according to these returns, the number of 
holdings were 590,175 (A) ; the number of occupiers 
543,238 (B). The Census Returns state that in 1901 
there were 490,301 holdings (C). As regards the Census 
returns, I have ascertained that, though they are stated 
to 'be returns of “ Holdings,” they are really returns 
of “landholders,” for if one man has half a dozen 
farms in the same county he is returned as having a 
single holding of their combined valuation. Hence 
C is properly comparable with B, and not with A, 
as might be imagined. The explanation of most 
of the difference between B and C is that the 
latter return is confined to agricultural holdings and 
the former includes labourers’ cottage holdings and 
gardens. Some of the discrepancy cannot, how- 
ever, be thus explained, as this explanation can 
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only refer to small holdings, and there are differences 
between B and C as regards every size of holding, as 
is shown by the following statement : — 


Number of Occupiers holding Land in Ireland. 




11. 

if 

|ll 

Iff 

Jas 

"I 

lf| : 

8. 

fl 

-d 



If 

J-§ 
< § 

IP 

II® 

-< fi 

According to B, . 

120.612 

67,878 

54,168 

22,841 : 

8,917 : 

2,202 

According to 0, . 

118,749 

| 67,014 

51.501 

23,086 ' 

1 9,089 , 

2,249 . 


These apparent discrepancies are probably due to 
differences of classification, a view which would seem 
to be supported by the fact that the number of hold- 
ings under fifty acres is greater according to B than 
according to C, whilst as regards holdings over fifty 
acres the position is reversed. 

The yearly Agricultural Statistics issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction do 
not classify holdings or occupiers according to valua- 
tion, and so far as counties are concerned, it is obvious 
that the Census returns, being actually though not 
nominally returns of landholders, show more clearly 
the size of the problem requiring treatment than a 
return of holdings would — e.g., a man has in County 
Mayo six holdings valued at £2, £4, £6, £10, £20, 
and £40. A return of holdings would in this 
case apparently suggest that there were at least three 
holdings needing enlargement ; whilst the Census 
returns more clearly indicate the situation by 
showing only one holding of £82 valuation. As re- 
gards the size of the remedial material that might be 
made available for relieving congestion, the Census 
returns might, however, mislead — e.g., in the case 


taken above the Census returns would suggest that 
there was in County Mayo one holding of £82 valua- 
tion that possibly might be secured for the enlarge- 
ment of small holdings ; whilst in point of fact there 
are six holdings of varying size scattered over the 
county. If it were necessary the returns could, how- 
ever, be adjusted so as to be actually as well as nomi- 
nally returns of “holdings.” 

If the office summaries by electoral divisions are ex- 
tracted and published, as would seem to be desirable 
since the present unit of congestion is the electoral 
division, the interpretation of the figures is 
more complicated. In these summaries where one 
man has several holdings in the same county, but in 
different electoral divisions, or has one holding which 
runs into two electoral divisions, the entire is 
allocated to the division containing the holding or 
the part of the holding of highest valuation ; 
hence the figures in these summaries would 
not represent the actual state of things in each elec- 
toral division, as they would include in each such 
division land situate in other electoral divisions (of 
the same county), and would exclude land geographi- 
cally belonging to the division itself. Thus the area, 
population, or valuation shown for an electoral divi- 
sion might be larger or smaller than the actual area, 
population, or valuation of that division. Of 
course, adjustments could be made rectifying this, but 
they would be costly and would immensely complicate 
matters. Moreover, the returns would then have to 
be based in part on holdings rather than on land- 
holders, and this would, for the reason shown above, 
exaggerate the size of the problem.* 

Walter Callan, 

Secretary. 

23rd July, 1906. 


•The Commission, having considered the relative advantages of adjusted and unadjusted returns of holdings and landholders, 
have decided that as regards most areas the unadjusted returns of landholders by electoral divisions would be the most useful. Jhe 
office summaries alluded to are accordingly being prepared for publication without adjustment. 


[Table. 
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j j_ Table showing total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes arranged according to Valuation. 



Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

Classification or Holdings and Number in each Class. 

Counties. 

Not 

and. not 
-exceed- 
, ing 
- £10. 

Above 

exccod- 

£15. 

Above 

£15 

and not 
exceed- 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£30. 

A £30 e 

esceed- 

ii§. 

Above 

£40 

and not 
exceed- 

a. 

Above 

£50 

and not 

ing 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
and not 
exceed- 

£20 8 0. 

Above 
£200 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

Above 

£800. 

v ‘aa i 

Galway, 

“ ' 81,076 

12 953 

'''10,376 

2,782’ 

1,284 

1,247 

613 

872 

788 

.3. 

124 

103 


13 154 

3,421 

6,188 

1,785 

724 

629 

207 

103 

154 

80 

11 

2 


82,732 

15 867 

' 11,920 

2,290 

848 

666 

287 

158 

393 

200 

48 

65 

Roscommon, 

18,906 

6,087 

S 7,762 

2,299 

935 

838 

318 

190 

447 

273 

S3 

74 


13 491 

" 3,511 

' 5,006 

1,817 

860 

704 

289 

183 

320 

140 

33 

22 


" 15 746 

: 3,24i 

J 6,103 

2,622 

1,435 

1,878 

618 

809 

668 

260 

04 

83 

Cork, 

•' 32,720 

7,869 

6,022 

3,765 

2,848 

3,754 

2,284 

1,528 

3,035 

1,185 

210 

141 

•'worry ' 

19,098 

5,484 

5,884 

2,474 

1,427 

1,546 

712 

367 

545 

120 

20 

17 

Donegal, i. . 

28,730 

14,912 

8,296 

1,977 

,.m 

998 

524 

802 

493 

177 

38 

12 

Total, : 

205,657 

73,445 

67,256 

21,801 

11,362 

' 11,060 

5,852 

8,607 

6,828 

3, S3. 

681 

... 

j CONNAUGHT, 

109,369 

41,439 

41,861 

10,973 

4,651 

3,984 

1,714 

1,008 

2,102 

1,084 

299 

256 


111,880 

30,030 

' 24,371 

13,101 

9,087 

11,467 

6,661 

4,202 

8,484 

8 251 

659 

507 


168,272 

35 371 

54,076 

25,133 

15,094 

16,107 

8,030 

4,631 

7,161 

2,081 

341 

297 

‘ Leinster^ 

100,790 

27,8.42 

20,864 

10,940 

7,875 

9,779 

5,089 

8,801 

7,954 

4 160 

1,221 

1,165 

IRELAND, 

490,301 

134,182 

141,162 

60,147 

86,707 

.1,337 

23,... 

18,700 

25,701 

10,626 

2 620 

2,225 


XI. Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings. 

















Classification of 

HOLDINGS ACOORDING TO RATEABLE VALUATION WITH TI 

ie Area under each 

Class. 















| Acreuge 

Counties. j 

■„ cultural 
, , . Holdings. 

Not 

exceed- | 

and not 

Above . 
£10 1 
and not 

Above 
£15 | 

and not ; 

Above 
£20 | 
and not i 
exceed- | 

Above 
£30 1 

and not 
exceed- 

Above 

£40 

exceed- 

Above 
£50 ! 

and not 
exceed- j 

Above 
£100 
and not 
exceed- 

Above 
£200 j 
and not 
exceed- 

Above 

£800 



£4. j 

1 

••ing I 
. £10. 

a. i 

ing l 
£20. 

Sfo 

£40. ! 

a. 

£100. 

£200. 

£3 °°' 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


1,296,321 

190,169 

270,901 

108,869 

62,618 

103,186 

69,725 

42,030 

148,977 

135,834 

67,890 

107,127 


327,932 

35,855 

121,266 

55,921 

29,806 

27,910 

15,638 

9,135 

18,019 

6,907 




1,088,044 

213,^01 

315,590 

95,123 

62,988 

72,976 

50,424 

80,159 

98,730 

66,798 

21,983 



531,605 

49,364 

124,079 

57,928 

80,944 

37,439 

20,250 

15,817 

54,499 

60,020 





32,106 

99,760 

49,762 

81,179 

87,887 

21,212 

13,023 




lti.lSo 

r|npo 

766,720 

37,445 

146,222 

105,950 

72,346 

92,599 

51,109 

35,882 

92,397 

64,098 

26,911 

43,411 


1,774,303 

56,389 

194,820 

163,539 

150,289 

235,281 

168,086 

128,464 

338,785 

208,343 

59,739 



1,053,841 

92,046 

287,232 

183,952 

120,429 

141,646 

67,803 

38,099 

76,849 




Donegal, • . . 

1,016,906 

338,885 

281,802 

89,833 

50,108 

66,828 

38,789 

24,361 

65,883 

44,160 



Total, 

8,241,039 

1,045,460 

1,841,672 

910,377 

610,300 

815,552 

497,526 

336,420 

91., 012 

687,060 

287,098 

396,662 


3,029,269 

621,195 

931, '696 

367,303 

217,080 

279,898 

177,249 

110,164 

354,698 

296,065 

125,081 

256,090 

Munster, . . 

6,663,570 

247^924 

776,707 

965,521 

582,456 

587,984 

468,186 

447,559 

692,769 

465,342 

. 352,484 
278,928 

' 600,188 


85,405 





018,5/1 




Leinster, 

4, 522; 200 

»0*09 

282,457 

286,067 

252,068 

428,768 

325,808 

268,820 

799,708 




IRELAND, 



2,956 281 


1,885,433 

2,019,496 

' 

1,359,149 

1,009,896 

2,694,889 

1,939,790 

769,069 

1,442,955 
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jU_ Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings. 





Classification op 

Holdings 

and Total rateable Valuation 

OF THOSE 

in each Class. 


Counties. 

Total. 

Valuation. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4. 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

£40 

Above 

£50 

Above 

■Above 

Abo*, 



and not 
£10. 

and not 
exceed- 

£1£>. 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£30. 

and not 
exceed- 

£40. 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£50. 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

£300 

value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Galway, 

422 088 

29,379 

67,159 

34,478 

22,625 

30,914 

21,390 

16,447 

66,114 

59,233 

20,760 

54,668 : 


127,079 

8,835 

41,121 

22,024 

12,576 

12,724 

7,110 

4,647 

10,318 

3,827 

2,794 

1,108 


283,740 

37,889 

75,224 

28,008 

14,800 

16,341 

9,999 

7,041 

27,050 

27,744 

11,565 

27,529 

Eos common. 

276,346 

13,851 

51,239 

28,407 

16,355 

20,365 

11,010 

8,550 

31,704 

37,941 

19,887 

37,037 


182,628 

8,476 

87,766 

22,698 

14,969 

17,361 

10,081 

8,222 

21,001 

21,488 

7,881 

11,795 


296,980 

6,651 

36,008 

32,548 

25,037 

33,701 

21,471 

13,882 

45,248 

36,293 

15,757 

30,886 

Cork, 

894,537 

14,929 

46,261 

47,160 

49,869 

92,874 

79,992 

68,419 

211,195 

162,807 

49,973 

71,058 

Kerry, 

246,268 

12,317 

37,097 

30,535 

24,956 

38,069 

24,337 

17,403 

38,200 

14,353 

4,580 

6,421 

Donegal, . . 

256,121 

33,037 

52,708 

24,665 

17,506 

24.633 

18,137 

13,533 

33,802 

24,007 

9,202 

4,941 

Total, 

2,985,767 

165,314 


270,413 

198,593 

286,982 

203,527 

158,144 

474,132 

387,753 

151,399 

244,939 

Connaught, 

1,291,861 

98,380 

272,499 

136,615 

81,225 

97,705 

59,590 

44,907 

147,687 

150,233 

71,887 

132,138 

Munster, . . 

2,712,605 

57,818 

169,931 

163,948 

159,242 

283,914 

232,757 

192,104 

590,202 

441,991 

158,737 

262,101 

Ulster . . 

2,925,553 

86,712 

371,829 

313,770 

264,268 

396,840 

279,860 

207,915 

487,182 

200,898 

83,015 

165,256 

Leinster, 

3,131,648 

54,082 

144,049 

137,049 

188,362 

242,821 

197,204. 

170,877 

556,235 

575,430 

295,701 

619,888, 

IRELAND, 

10,061,667 

295,742 

958,308 

;j 750,382 

643,097 

1,021 280 

769.420 

615 803 

1,781.300 

1,437,552 

609,340 

1,179,377 


XV. Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings. 



_Total 

Classification of Holdings, according to 

Rateable Valuation, 

and Population in each Class. 


Counties. 

Agrioul- 

Holdings. 

Not 

ing 

£4. 

and not 
£1§. 

Above 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£15. 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£80. 

A £3<T 
and not 
excced- 

£40. 

Above 

£40 

and not 
exceed- 

£60 

Above ' 
£50 I 
and not I 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

Above 1 
£100 

exceed- ] 
£200. 

and not 

ing 

£300. 

Above 

£800. 

Galway, 

160,007 

58,118 

53,248 

14,962 

7,217 

6,879 

3,438 

2,309 

5,210 


1,639 

3,505 

Leitrim, 

63 625 

12,889 

29,329 

9,734 

4,048 

3,169 

1,376 

818 

1,308 

395 

300 

193 

Mayo, 

174,319 

78,271 

64,856 

18,142 

4,990 

3,821 

1,061 

921 

2,203 

1,033 

680 

1,846 

Roscommon, 

91,015 

22,344 

36,599 

11,814 

4,972 

4,894 

1,761 

1,028 

3,091 

2,127 

1,054 

1841 

Sligo, 

69,451 

14,721 

27,837 

9,488 

4,569 

4,195 

2,050 

1,437 

2,477 

1,845 

574 


Clare, 

88,004 

12,072 

26,067 

15,121 

8,729 

9,165 

3,999 

2,047 

5,124 

2,851 

1,083 


Cork, 

225,631 

82,007 

36,680 

22 813 

18 224 

26,065 

18,083 

12,053 

20,651 

18,001 

7 014 

5,060 

Kerry 

127 927 

32,394 

34,829 

17,402 

10 400 

18,127 

6,106 

3,490 

0,242 

2,002 

750 

1,185 

Donegal, 

148 881 

66 727 

40 638 

10 423 

5 596 

6,915 

3,850 

2,559 

6,202 

4,000 

1,204 

616 

Total, 

1,148 860 

329 543 

348,552 

124 899 

68 751 

77,730 

42,304 

26,062 

01 577 

37,238 

14 424 

17 680 

CONNAUGHT, 

558,417 

186 343 

211 863 

69,140 

25,802 

22 458 

10,266 

6 513 

.,£.£ 

9,778 

4 313 

8,148 

Munster, . . 

684 451 

125,625 

127,705 

76,270 

54 878 

75,319 

46,754 

30 935 

72,396 

40,126 

14 805 

19 637 

Ulster, . . 

889,282 

181,478 

218,863 

115,868 

78 344 

97 423 

57,823 

38 782 

82172 

38,886 

12,045 

17 698 

Leinster, 

532 054 

97 341 

80,108 

47 456 

87 696 

51167 

32 193 

£.,53 

60 410 

45 097 

17,540 

39,008 

IRELAND, 

2 664 204 

540 787 

638,124 

298 740 

198 715 

246,367 

147 036 

100 183 

229 276 

133 887 

48 703 

84 386 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1904. 


v. Table showing the Total Area, and the chief divisions of Land, in the year 1904. 


Grass. Fallow. 


544,669 J 1,467,850 198,093 747,218 

174.004 | 376,510 78,231 211,580 


75,100 239,793 

146,446 478 812 


1,897.313 4,228.195 | 638,78 

904,995 5,955,027 | 1,208,28 


640,405 141,221 664,197 229,663 

150,674 146,315 789,618 253,455 

210,323 65,954 670 458 318,416 


Total of Ireland, ... 3,626,381 20,350,725 4,634,125 10686,639 


g The proportion per cent under Crops, in Grass, &c., is shown on page 30, Agricultural Statistics, 1904 ; the Acreage 

under each Crop is shown on pages 34 and 35, and the Produce on pages 36 and 37 ; Statistics as to Live Stock are shown on 
pages 86 and 89. 


VI —Table showing the Number of Holdings and the Number of various-sized Holdings in 1904. 


Counties and Provinces. J^ d £° g , Not tSo, tndnot " 

exceeding exceeding exceeding exceeding 
lAcre. 5 Acres- 15 Acres. 30 Acres. 


6.527 12.253 46,669 34,409 
23.770 12 071 19,406 24,446 
19,127 20,253 j 63,033 53,750 
26,277 17.608 25,182 21,875 


Total of Ireland, ... *591,224 75,701 


154,290 134,480 74,329 



• It will be noticed that these figures vary very considerably from those taken from the Census Beturns : see Table I„ Column oi 
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n.— RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OF POPULATION TO VALUATION IN CERTAIN ELEC- 
TORAL DIVISIONS IN IRELAND, AND OTHER PARTICULARS. 

This return is the first instalment of the Statistics called for by the Commission on 25th July 
extract from Minutes below*), and the information contained in it has been furnished by the Commissioner 
of Valuation. The return shows the total rateable valuation (1906), the population (1901), and the 
average valuation per head of population in each Electoral Division, 

(1.) Where that average is under 30s. 

(2.) Where that average is between 30s and 50s., but is brought below 30s. by the exclusion from the 
dividend (i.e., the total rateable valuation of the electoral division) of all ratings valued at 
over £50. In these cases the acreage and valuation of each excluded area is given. 

(3.) Where the electoral division though scheduled as congested does not come within either of the above 
classes. 


The total number of electoral divisions in Ireland is 3,652, of which 3,461 are rural and 191 urban. 
The total number of electoral divisions comprised in this return is 545, of which one is urban. 

The total number of divisions scheduled in 1891 as congested was 429, of which 31 were then not below 
30s. in point of average valuation per head of population. Since 1891 the average valuation has risen 
about 12 per cent, (owing mainly to the decrease in population), and ox the 429 divisions, only 311 are 
still below 30s. Of the remaining 118 electoral divisions scheduled as congested, 42 are not below 30s. 
normally, but are when the total valuation of all ratings above £50 is excluded, and 76 are above 30s. even 
after these exclusions, and consequently would not appear in these returns but for the fact that they are 
scheduled as congested. The names of these divisions are printed in italics. 

The non-congested electoral divisions comprised in the return number 116, and are distinguished by 
an asterisk ; 57 are below 30s. in point of average valuation, and would, with others, have been scheduled 
in 1891 but that the total population of all such divisions as were situate in one county in no case formed 
one-fifth of the total population of that county. 

The remaining 59 non-congested electoral divisions included in this return are below the 30s. line only 
after all ratings above £50 are excluded. 

The case of County Clare is worthy of notice. Though the average valuation of a considerable number 
of electoral divisions was below 30s. in 1891, they were not scheduled, because their total population did 
not form one-fifth of the population of County Clare. Under the Local Government Act of 1898 the 
boundaries of County Galway were altered, and the electoral division of Mount Shannon (which had been 
originally scheduled <as congested through a mistake) was transferred from County Galway to County Clare, 
which therefore became the ninth county part of whieh is “ congested ” within the meaning of the Act of 
1891. 


8 th September, 1906. 


WALTER CALLAN, 

Secretary. 


Extract from Minutes of 25th July, 1906 — “The Commission having considered a Memorandum 
° n the Statistical Information available, which had been submitted by the Secretary, it was decided 
that the Secretary should, request the Treasury to sanction the expense that would be incurred by the 
Commissioner of Valuation, the Registrar-General and the Department of Agriculture, in supplying 
,,, om ?J s ! 1 , 011 earliest possible date with the particulars given as regards counties on pp. 2-4 

of the said Memorandum in respect of b 

1. The electoral divisions scheduled as congested. 

2. All other electoral divisions where the average valuation per head is less than 30s. or would be 

it the valuation of demesnes and non-residential holdings valued at more than £25 were 
excluded. 

The Secretary having expressed some doubt as to the possibility of obtaining the particulars for the 
necessaiy 8 ” 1 ' 6 ^ 116 ^ *°’ au ^ or ity was 6* ven him to vary the terms of the return required as far as was 

The Secretary subsequently ascertained that the Commissioner of Valuation could not from his books 
very accurately distinguish demesnes from other lands, and had no information as to whether holdings 
were residential or non-residential. With the Chairman's approval, therefore, the nature of the ex- 
clusions were varied, and Treasury sanction has accordingly been asked for the proposed returns in 
respect of the following electoral divisions : — 

1. Those scheduled as congested. 

2. Those where the valuation is less than 30s. inespective of the number of the inhabitants of the 

county living m these divisions. 

3. Those where the valuation is between 30s. and 50s., but would be below 30s. if the total valuation 

of the holdings therein valued at over £50 were deducted from the total valuation of the 
division.” 
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COUNTY OF GALWAY. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF BAULIN ASLOE No. 1. 


'Electoral division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

CC ensus, 
1901). 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

Population. 

Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 60s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 1 
Excluded Holdings. 

Remarks. 

- 

Valuation. 


& s. a. 


£ a. A 

£ *. a. 

A. B. P. 

£ a. <1. 


Total of Rural District, 

69,761 19 0 

10,694 

6 11 9 



RURAL DISTRICT OF CLIFDEN. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND 

COUNTY OF GALWAY — continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF GLENN AM ADDY . 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 

Total 

Ratable 

Valuation, 

1006. 

Bosnia- 

(Census, 

1901). 

] 

i 

Average 

Valuation 

head of 
Population. 

Average 
Valuation per ; 
head of 
Population i 

normally 
between 30s ! 

ill Valuations j 
over £50 
are excluded . j 


£ s. (!. 


£ K. A 

£ s. if. 

Boyounagli. . . • 

819 15 0 

675 

1 4 3 


Glennamtiddy, . 

2,140 10 0 

1,735 

1 4 8 


Island, * • 

1,26S 1 0 

1,075 

1 3 7 

- 

Babeen, 

1,588 0 0 

1,447 

1 1 11 

- 

Templotoglier, 

1,831 1 0 

1,323 

1 7 8 

- 

Ballinastack, 

1,328 12 0 

851 

1 11 7 

i e 10 

“Oloonkeen, . 

1,430 1 0 

718 

2 0 1 

1 611 

“Greggs, 

2,778 11 0 

1.174 

2 7 4 

13 2. 

“Curmghmore, 

1,168 6 0 

493 

2 7 6 

1 8 0 

Kilcroan, 

1,875 6 0 

1232 

1 19 5 

1 4 0 

“Kiltullagh, 

1.235 5 0 

501 

2 9 4 

16 6 

“Scregg, 

1,141 16 0 

463 

2 9 4 

0 19 11 

“Shankill, 

1,511 8 0 

670 

2 5 1 

16 5 

'Toberadosh, 

1,759 0 0 

- 

2 111 

18 0 

“Toberroe, 

2,098 17 0 

906 ■ 

2 6 4 

1 9 2 

Total ol all other Eleo- 



, s 


toral Divisions. 





Total of Rural District, 

32,064 2 0 

16,577 

118 8 

“ 

BUKA! DISTKIOT Or (K 

Total of Rural District, 

43,399 2 0 

12,236 

3 10 8 

| 


( 374 0 25 


* Aren Includes small 
I plantation, valuation 
413, in different oeou- 
piersliip. 


51 5 0 
183 10 0 
158 0 0 


55 Id 0 
60 2 0 
50 5 0 
110 0 0 


125 0 0 
170 8 0 

70 10 0 
76 0 0 
CO 10 0 
72 0 r 

117 0 0 I 
117 10 0 
53 0 f 
58 5 ( 

126 0 ( 
147 5 t , 
129 6 0 
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COUNTY OF GALWAY —continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF LOUGHREA. 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

(Onsus, 

1901). 

Valuation per 
Average Population 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 

Excluded Holdings. 

per normally 

head of between 30s. 

Population, and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

.Area. 

Valuation. 


£ s. d. 1 


£ a. d. £ s. (i. 

A.R.P. 

£ a. d. 

Derrylaur, • • 

39115 0 

173 

0 16 8 — 

■ 


Loughatorick, 

298 2 0 

375 

0 15 11 — 



Woodford. 

1,078 10 0 

870 

1 4 10 — 

T u 


Total of all other Elec- 

75,135 13 0 

18,108 

4 18 — 


~ ■ 

Total of Eural District, 

76,907 0 0 

20,126 

3 16 6 - 

. - 

- \ 


RURAL DISTRICT OF MOUNTBELLEW. 



RURAL DISTRICT OF OUGHTERARD. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF GAL W AY — continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF PORTUMNA. 



RURAL DISTRICT OF TIT AM 
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COUNTY OF LEITRIM. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINAMORE. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

COUNTY OK LEITRIM — continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF MOHILL. 




Popula- 

Average 

Valuation, 

head of 
Population. 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

area and valuation of 
Excluded Holdings. 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

tion 

(Census, 

1901). 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Remarks. 


£ s. d. 


£ *. tf. 

£ s. d. 

a. n. p. 

£ K. ,1. 


Cattan. 

1,287 6 0 

947 

1 7 2 

- 


~ 


Aghavas, . • 

1,440 B 0 

877 

1 13 10 

- 


~ 


Bcihg, 

1,880 B 0 

i,m 

1 11 7 

~ 

~ 

" 


Breandrum, . 

1,603 13 0 

080 

1 13 r, 

” 


_ 


Cashel, 

7SO 17 0 

614 

1 10 B 

- 

- 

” 


Castlefore, 

1,174 3 0 

043 

1 111 U 


- 

— 


Cloone, 

1,1137 18 0 

1.347 

1 10 11 


~ 

“ 


Corriga, 

1,19G B 0 

717 

1 13 4 


- 



Xeeldra, 

1,383 3 0 

8*5 

1 13 f 

- 

- 

” 


Bowan, 

1,461 3 0 

7150 

I 10 0 

.. . ~ 

- 

“ 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

25,872 12 0 

11,133 

2 6 6 


- 

~ 


Total of Rural District. 

40,006 7 0 

19,854 

2 0 4 

- 

- 

- 


Total of Rural dis- 
tricts TN COUNTY. 

138,571 11 0 

69.343 

2 0 0 



COUNTY OF MAYO. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF EALLINA. 


A tty mas East, 

863 3 0 

1.183 

014 7 

- 

- 

- 


Attymas West, . 

1,007 5 0 

708 

18 5 

- 

- 

- 


Bunaveela, . 

318 5 0 

280 

12 9, 

- 

- 

- 


Deny, 

745 15 0 

687 

1 1 9 

- 

- 

- 


Kilgarvan, . 

1,630 19 0 

1,989 

0 10 6 

- 

- 

- 


Letteibrick, 

510 5 0 

566 

0 18 3 | 

- 

- 

- 


Sallymount, 

1,603 16 0 

1.671 

10 5 

- 

- 

- 


Sraheen, 

1,225 1 0 

1,160 

111 

- 

- 

- 


Ardnaree South Rural, . 

2,066 5 0 

1.344 

1 10 9 

18 2 

260 0 12 

172 0 0 , 

•Mount Falcon, 

3,265 9 0 

1,721 

1 17 11 

1 4 10 

205 2 28 
412 3 32 
187 3 19 
78 0 17 
88 0 36 
207 1 27 
223 3 20 
( Fishery. 

191 10 0 
93 10 0 
320 5 0 
125 0 0 
55 10 0 
55 16 0 
66 10 0 
1(0 10 0 
64 0 0 


Deel, . . , . . 

1.SBO 8 0 

1,0*5 

1 IS 7 

- 


- 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

25,738 5 0 

w 

3 5 3 


- 


Total of Rural District, 

40,839 17 0 

20,148 

2 0 6 

- 


- 

URBAN DISTRICT OF BALLIN' A. 

Ardnaree South Urban, . 

1,639 16 0 

1,178 

1 7 10 


- 



RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINROBE. 

Ballinchalla, 

443 12 0 

1,059 

0 8 5 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Ballyovey, . 

682 C 0 

839 

0 16 3 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Oappaghaduff, 

822 4 0 

770 

114 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Owenbrin, . 

532 15 0 

1,109 

0 9 7 

_ 

_ 



Portroyal, . 

1,807 17 0 

1,180 

1 10 8 

1 9 X 

238 2 86 

91 10 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

66,441 12 0 

16,281 

3 9 4 

- 

- 

- 


Total of Rural District, 

60,730 6 0 

21,238 

217 2 

- 

- 

- 
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COUNTY OF MAYO— continued. 
RURAL DISTRICT OF BELMULLET 



Total 

Popula- 

CCeusus, 

1901). 

^Average 

Average 
Valuation per 

Population 

ARE A AND VALTJATIONIOF 
Excluded Holdings. 

electoral division. 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Population. 

normally 
between 3U.v. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £60 
are excluded. 


Valuation. 

Bangor, 

£ s. d. 
439 13 0 

530 

& s. a. 

£ 8. 


£ 8 d. 

Barroosky, . 

320 2 0 

393 

0 16 3 


- 


Bolmullet, . 

1,891 12 0 

2,238 

0 16 11 


- 

~ 

Bingharnttown North . 

1,681 2 0 

1,291 

14 6 

- 


~ 

Binghamstown, South, . 

1,76912 0 

1,685 

1 2 2 


- 

~ 

Glenamoy, . 

312 16 0 

420 

0 11 11 

- 


~ 

Glencastle, . 

631 8 0 

893 

0 14 2 

- 

- 

~ 

Glen co. 

160 1 0 

305 

19 6 

- 

- 

~ 

Goolnmore, . 

531 6 0 

536 

0 19 10 

- 

“ 

— 

Knookadaff, 

395 10 0 

623 

012 8 

- 

- 


Knocfenalower, 

876 14 0 

1,644 

0 10 8 

- 

- 


Muingnabo, . 

395 12 0 

676 

0 11 8 

- 

- 

~ 

Muings, 

320 10 0 

649 

9 11 

- 

- 

- 

Bath Hill, . 

807 5 0 

1,841 

0 8 9 

- 

- 

- 

Sheskin, 

226 19 0 

221 

10 6 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Rural District, 

10,942 5 0 

13.845 

0 IS 10 





RURAL DISTRICT OF CASTLEBAR. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND 


COUNTY OF M AY 0 — continued. 


BUBAL DISTRICT OF CLAREJIORRIS. 



Total 

Topulu- 


Average 
Valuation per 

Population 

area and Valuation of 
Excluded Holdings. 


Electoral division. 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

.19UG. 

(Census, 

ISOlj. 

per 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 30 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Remarks. 


£ s. d. 


£ x. <i. 

£ x. it. 

a. it. r. 

£ x. it. 


Ballyhaunis, 

4,206 2 0 

3,056 

17 6 

- 


~ 


Bekan, 

2,802 3 0 

1,976 

1 8 4 

- 

- 

~ 


Course, 

1,610 4 0 

1,251 

1 5 D 

- 


~ 


Knock North, 

1,452 19 0 

1,042 

0 17 8 

- 


~ 


Knock South, 

1,786 15 0 

1,693 

111 

- 

- 

- 


Loughanhoy, 

1,115 0 0 

1,261 

0 17 8 

- 

- 

- 


•Ballyhowly, 

1,941 10 0 

1,002 

1 18 9 

18 4 

t 177 0 35 

| 120 2 16 

I 199 2 36 

219 1 22 
I 27(1 3 6 

t. 101 3 26 

116 U 0 
63 13 0 
107 10 0 
95 0 0 
M 5 0 
58 0 •> 


•Caraun, . 

2,038 1 0 

1,153 

1 16 3 

1 7 8 

! 11!' 0 11 

i 174 2 10 

3 196 3 0 

257 3: 0 
86 0 21 

5l 15 0 
05 0 0 
126 0 0 
100 10 0 
(11 10 0 


Claremorris. 

4,239 0 0 

2.511 

1 13 9 

16 8 

( 248 0 16 

| 24 1 26 

13 1 3s 

129 0 0 
354 10 0 
120 0 t) 

Railway and Station. 
Railway and Station. 
3 Mainly in possession 
of Congested Dis- 






V. 1,1 141 128 

02 (1 0 

Cloghermore, • 

1,109 8 0 

710 

1 11 3 

1 9 1 

137 0 0 

78 & 0 


Culnaolfiha, . 

2,608 8 0 

1.595 

1 13 ll 

18 2 

l 87 0 7 

I 171 1 9 

| 100 1 20 

< 88 8 15 

1 115 3 22 

103 3 6 
V 110 1 30 

55 10 0 
93 (0 0 
58 12 0 
fin 18 0 
fit 7 0 
55 15 0 
51 13 0 


Kilvine, 

3,036 14 0 

1,868 

1 12 8 

1 4 9 

I 106 2 30 

1 140 3 3 

1S6 1 20 
.1 132 3 23 

5615 0 
00 14 0 , 
113 10 0 
55 10 0 





. 

i 275 3 28 

1 1S8 0 25 

l. 120 0 23 

156 15 0 
116 0 0 
86 2 0 | 

HfurnMH, 

* 0 

1,19.1 

111 4 




Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

14,480 8 0 

4,9:9 

2 19 0 




Total of Rural District, 

44,585 0 0 

25,820 

1 14 6 





RURAL DISTRICT OF KILLALA. 


Beldergmore, 

625 12 0 

542 

1 3 1 





Lockan.North, 

2,811 9 0 

“■ 

1 13 0 

1 7 5 

1 135 0 9 

1 305 2 8 

) 240 0 17 

(. 179 3 9 

63 0 
77 0 
134 0 
171 10 

0 

0 ■ 

0 . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

, 17,282 13 0 

0,130 

2 16 5 

. _ 




Total of Rural District, 

20,529 11 o 

8,254 

2 9 9 

. 



I 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF ATHLONE, No. 2 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 

Total 

Bateable 

Valuation, 

1S06. 

(Census, 

190H. 

Average 

Valuation 

bead of 
Population. 

1 Averago 
Valuation per 
! head of 
Population 

normally 
between 30$. 
and 50$. when 
all Valuations 
over £40 
are excluded. 

Area and Valuation or 
Excluded Holdings. 

i 

Re hares 

a™. 

Valuation. 

•Orannugh, . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions . 

Total of Burn! District, 

£ $ d. 

2,018 13 0 

1,109 | 

1 

£ ft, d. 

1 10 5 

£ s. <i 
1 8 1 

a. r. v. £ s, d. , 

f 88 3 28 52 10 0 

[ 150 0 SO 100 10 0 

< 6 1 30 til 0 0 

262 3 2 149 10 0 

l 137 1 3 90 0 0 i 

Railway. 

30,071 19 0 

9,592 

3 4 7 



82,900 12 0 

1,0701 ! 

3 18 




RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINASLOE , No. 2. 


Total of II ural District, 


RURAL DISTRICT OF BOYLE, No. 1. 


Ballyformoyle, 

700 0 

0 

872 

1 0 10 





Lough Allen, 

869 19 

0 

769 

1 2 S 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Altagowlan, 

729 17 

0 

448 

1 12 7 

1 2 9 

25 0 0 

220 0 1) 

Colliery & mountain. 

Crowia, , 

1,030 18 

O 

90S 

1 13 9 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Kilcolagh, 

969 16 

o 

650 

1 10 3 

- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

39,941 19 

0 

13,621 

2 19 1 





Total of Rural District, 

44.742 15 

0 

16,868 

2 13 1 






RURAL DISTRICT OF CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, No. 2. 


Tumna North, 

1,198 0 0 | 

744 

1.12 2 


_j 



Tumna South. 

1,498 10 0 

763 

119 2 

- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions, 

19,608 10 0 

4,73s 

4 2 11 





Total of Rural District, 

22,305 0 0 | 
1 

6,241 

3 11 6 
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COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON — continued. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CASTLBREA. 




Popula- 

tion 

(Census 

1901). 


Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

ABBA AND VALUATION OF 
Exoluded Holdings. 

ELEOTOBAL DIVISION, 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1908. 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £60 
are excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 



£ a. d. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

A. B. P. 

£ s. d, | 

Artagh North, 

3,377 12 0 

2.064 

1 6 4 

~ 



Artagh South, 

1,699 18 0 

1,800 

0 18 3 

~ 

” 


Ballnghaderreen, . 

6,219 7 0 

4.367 

14 0 




Ballinlough, 

3,664 2 0 

2.877 

1 6 6 

— 



Buokill, 

2,187 1 0 

1,562 

18 2 

- 



Cloonfower, 

1,694 10 0 

1,446 

13 6 

~ 



Ooolougher, 

2,395 5 0 

1,693 





Edmondetown, 

1,823 17 0 

1,639 






3,670 6 0 

2311 





Fairymount, 

2,541 0 0 

1,668 

1 10 6 

1 9 3 

( 95 1 25 

i 214 2 34 

68 10 0 


3 ,543 1 0 

1,981 

1 IB 9 

- 

~ 


Total o£ all other Elec 
toral Divisions. 

43,292 7 0 

8,9?8 

i 16 4 




Total of Rural District, 

76,043 5 0 

33,576 

2 4 8 





RURAL DISTRICT OF ROSCOMMON. 


Total of Rural District, 


13,161 4 5 6 


BUBAL DISTRICT OP STROKE STOWN. 


COUNTY OF SLIGO. 

BUBAL DISTRICT OF BOYLE, No. 2. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF SLIGO— continued. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF RROMORE WEST. 



RURAL DISTRICT OF SLIGO. 


Oliftony North, 
Lissadill West, 
Cliftony South, 
Ussadill North, 

2,123 0 0 
2,247 11 0 
1,706 15 0 
2,661 7 0 

1.537 
1.687 j 
1.119 j 
1,666 

1 7 8 
1 6 8 
1 10 6 
1 14 1 

1 7 10 

160 1 14 i 

148 0 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

73,163 15 0 

21.319 

3 8 8 





Total of Rural District, 

81,892 8 0 

27,218 | 

3 0 2 


1 




RURAL DISTRICT OF TOBERCURRY. 


Aohonry East, 

1,834 19 0 

1,557- 

1 3 7 





Achonry West, 

2,308 12 0 

2.532 . 

0 18 9 

_ 

_ 



Aclare. 

1.351 16 0 

946 

18 7 

_ 




Kilmactaige, 

1,414 11 0 

887 

1 11 11 

1 9 11 

80 3 8 

80 10 0 

Sanada, 

3,191 11 v 

2,022 

1 10 7 

. _ 



Sremcmragh, 

1,2S4 15 0 

627 

2 10 

_ 




Okonacool , . 

1,105 1 0 

67 4 

2 1 S 

_ 




Glendarragh, 

7,227 1 0 

693 

1 15 5 

_ 




Tobermory, . . 

4.592 19 O 

„u 

i is e 

- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

23.057 10 0 

6.652 

3 9 8 





Total of Rural District, 

41.518 15 0 

19,204 

2 3 3 





Total of Rural Dis- 
tricts in County. 

191,892 5 0 

73,213 

2 12 5 
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COUNTY OF CARLOW. 


Electoral division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1006. 

Popula- 

(Oensus 

1001). 

Valuation 

head of 
Population 

Valuation per 
head of 
Population 
in cases 
normally 
between 60s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

AREA AND VALUATION OP 
EXCLUDED HOLDINGS. 

REMARKS. 


, 

Valuation. 

Total of rural dis- 
tricts in County. 

1 £ s. d. 

j 158,055 6 0 

31,235 

£ *. it. 
5 12 

| £ ». d. 

A. R. P. 

£ *. d. 

1 

| 


COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF DUBLIN, NORTH. 




13 O' 0 
83 0 30 , 
17 2 10 


624 10 C , 
470 5 0 
78 0 C 1 
60 0 ( 


Total o£ Rural District, 


63,601 £ 

81,101 10 0 I 


24 1 3i 
86 0 2‘ 
70 0 17 


ltail way. 
Railway. 


961 0 0 
400 0 0 
200 0 0 


02 0 0 
60 0 0 
285 10 P 


Railway. 

Railway. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

COUNTY OF KILDARE. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF NAAS, No. 1. 



Total 

Popula- 

(Census 

1901). 

Average 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 
Excluded Hold .-nos. 


Electoral division. 

Rateable 

Yalnation, 

1906. 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £60 
are excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Remarks. 

•Ballysax East, . 

£ H. if. 

3.103 6 0 

6573 

£ K. ll 
0 11 9 

£ *. if. 

A. R. V. 

£ s. if. 

Curragh of Kildare- 

•Kilmeague North, 

1,345 14 0 

812 

1 12 0 

1 0 7 

f 158 2 20 

1 115 1 1 

127 1 27 

177 2 16 

102 10 0 
69 0 0 
69 7 0 
96 0 0 







i >2 0 23 
l 31 2 37 

62 0 0 
68 0 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

128,862 13 0 

21,058 

6 2 5 

- 

- 



Total of Rural District, 

133 316 13 0 

27,173 

4 18 1 

- 

- 

~ 


Total of Rural dis- 
tricts in County. 

323.303 8 0 

56,131 

6 16 2 

_ 

- 




COUNTY OB’ KILKENNY. 


Total of Rural Districts 
in County. 


343,916 10 0 


63,560 


5 0 4 


COUNTY OF KING’S 


RURAL DISTRICT OF TULLAMOR]'.. 



COUNTY OF LONGFORD. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF LONGFORD. 
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COUNTY OF LOUTH. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF DUNDALK. 


Electoral division. 
■ 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popular 

(Census, 

1901.) 

Average 
Valuation 
h Ja* f 
Population. 

Valuation per 
head of 
Population ' 
in oases 
normally 
between aOs. 
and 60s. when 
all Valuations 
over £60 
are excluded. 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 

Excluded holdings. 

REMARKS. 


Valuation. 

Drummullagh, 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural Distriot, 

£ a. d. 
1,053 11 0 

1,617 

£ a. a. 
18 9 

£ s. a. 

A. R. P. 

£ A A j 


80,651,17 0 

20,006 

10 8 

- 

- 

- 

82,606 8 0 

21,663 

3 16 1 

- 



TOTAL OP RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS IN COUNTY. 

191,862 8 0 

39,981 

1 16 0 






COUNTY OF MEATH. 

TOTAL OF RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS IN COUNTY. 

638,106 11 0 

69,717 

9 0 3 

- 

- 

- 

1 — 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF SLIEVEMARGY. 


•Newtown, 

1,305 1 o 

708 

1 16 10 

18 9 ■ 

( 191 2 14 

) 80 3 20 

1 83 0 14 

(. 79 2 27 

121 0 0 
64 0 0 
60 0 0 
62 5 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

22,980 17 0 

1,001 

6 14 9 


- 

- 

21.286 1 0 

4,712 

5 3 1 

- 


- 

TOTAL OF RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS IN COUNTY. 

257,310 3 0 

57,417 

19 8 



• - 



COUNTY OF WESTMEATH. 

Total of rural Dis- 
tricts in county. 

311,102 15 0 

65,012 

5 11 2 

- 

- 

- 



COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 

Total of Rural Dis- 
tricts in County. 

352,101 8 0 

81,631 

1 6 1 

- 

- 

- 



COUNTY OF WICK 

LOW. 



TOTAL OF RURAL DIS- 

, tricts in County. 

253513 8 0 

60,112 

5 1 2 

- 

. - ■ 


TJ 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLYMENA. 



Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

Average 

Valuation 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 
EXCLUDED HOLDINOS. 


Electoral Division. • 

i 

(Census, 

1901.) 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 80s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
aro excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

REMARKS. 


£ «. (f. 


£ *. d. 

£ s. i /. 

A. R. P. 

94 3 37 
28 0 25 | 
(iS 2 0 . 
112 3 5 
0 2 10 

£ R. |J. 

176 5 ^0 
57 0 .0 
329 10 0 
95 10 0 


•Dunminning,! . 

4,164 4 0 

1,639 

2 2 11 

1 9 7 

68 1 15 
3 1 5 
61 0 24 
156 0 12 
38 1 35 
63 1 6 1 

62 0 0 
52 15 0 
99 IS l) 
195 5 0 
67 0 0 
97 0 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

101,580 11 0 

4C.257 

2 11 11 

~ 


~ 


Total of Rural District, 

108,744 15 0 

42,196 

2 11 7 

— 

“ 1 




Total of Rural Dis- 
tricts in County! 


897,623 7 0 


157,972 


3 15 8 


COUNTY OF ARMAGH. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF LURGAN. 


61 10 0 
62 0 0 
62 10 0 


Total of Rural District, 



COUNTY OF CAVAN. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF BAWNBOY. 


•Bent rack, . . J . 

677 1 6 

713 

0 19 0 

_ 

: 



•Kinawley, . 

778 5 0 

558 

1 7 11 





•Pedaravohors, , 

833 17 0 

587 

1 8 5 


_ 



"Templeport, 

1,616 9 0 

1,292 

15 0 

- 1 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
— toral Divisions.- 

19.101 17 0 

6,423 

2 19 6 

- 

.. “.. 


... — 

Total of Rural District, 

23,007 9 0 

9.573 

2 8 1 

- 

— “ p 
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COUNTY CAVAN — continued. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF .ENNISKILLEN,' No. 2. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF DONEGAL — continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF DUNFANASHY. 


_ Electoral division. 

Total' 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

(Census, 

1901). 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

Population 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 
in cases 
normally 
between 80s. 
and 50s. when 
all Vacations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

ABBA AND VALUATION OF 
Excluded Holdings. 

Aren. 

Valuation 



* s. d. 


£ *. d. 

£ S. d. 

A. R. P. 

£ i. d. 

Creenasmear, . 

. 

679 IS 0 

728 

0 16 11 

- 

- 

- 

Oreealough _ 


888 2 0 

1,095 

0 16 3 

- 

- 

- 

CroaBroads . 


2,846 18 0 

2,368 

0 19 10 

- 

- 

— 

Doo Castle, • 


634 17 0 

625 

10 5 

- 

- 

- 

Dunfannghy, , 


2,473 17 0 

1,671 

19 7 

- 

- 

- 

Dunlewy . 


873 3 0 

1.382 

0 12 10 

- 

- 

- 

Gortahork . , 


992 18 0 

2,344 

0 8 6 

- 

- 

- 

Magheraologher, . 


1,307 3 0 

3,135 

0 8 4 

- 

- 

- 

Meenaclady, 


560 7 0 

1,865 

0 6 0 

“ 

- 

- 







• 22 0 14 

60 0 0 







881 1 2 

92 15 0 







554 1 1 

188 0 0 

Ards . 


1,602 17 0 

688 

2 3 8 

16 5 

288 2 27 

55 16 0 







51 2 10 

89 0 0 







273 3 18 

66 10 0 







. 210 3 12 

51 0 0 

Total of Rural District, 

12,059 15 0 

15,781 

0 15 3 



- | 

RURAL DISTRICT OF (PLENTIES. 



£ s. if. 


£ s.d. 

£ s. d. 

A. It. P. 

£ j. cf. 

Annagai'ry, . 


763 6 0 

3,090 

0 4 11 

- 

- 

- 

Arran, 


526 18 0 

1.393 

0 7 7 

- 

- 

- 

Ardara, 


1,506 16 0 

1.666 

0 19 3 

- 

- 

- 

Crovehy, . . 


133 0 0 

454 

0 6 10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Crowkeeragh, 


283 2 0 

479 

0 11 10 

- 

_ 

- 

DawroB, .. , 


1,386 4 0 

1,074 

1 5 10 

- 

_ 

_ 

Doochary, . , 


154 15 0 

368 

0 8 5 

- 

- 

- 

Dunglow, . . 


756 9 0 

1,361 

Oil 1 

- 

_ 

_ 

F intown, . 


590 1 0 

763 

0 15 6 

- 

_ 

_ 

Glencolumbkille, . 


82112 0 

1,764 

0 9 4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Glengeah, . 


996 15 0 

1,363 

0 14 7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Glenleheen, 


455 10 0 

886 

0 10 3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Glenties 


2,034 3 0 

2,322 

0 17 6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Graffy, 


926 12 0 

1,053 

0 17 7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Iniahkeel, . 


241 19 0 

485 

0 10 0 

- 

_ 

_ 

Kilcar, 


832 17 0 

1,284 

0 13 0 

- 

_ 

_ 

Kilgoly, 


621 2 0 

1,126 

0 11 0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

KiUybega, . . 


2,948 8 0 

2,026 

19 1 

_ 


_ 

Largymore, 


828 11 0 

925 

0 17 11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Lettermaeaward, 


812 13 0 

1,802 

0 9 0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Maas, , , 


789 16 0 

540 

19 3 

_ 

- 

_ 

Maghery, . . 


865 19 0 

2,168 

0 8 0 

- 

_ 

_ 

Mallinbeg, . 


525 6 0 

691 

0 15 2 

- 

_ 

_ 

Mulmosog, . . 


487 19 0 

510 

0 19 2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Batland, . , 


1,135 17 0 

2,913 

0 7 10 

_ 


_ 

Tieveskeelta, . 


302 13 0 

400 

0 15 2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Crownarad, 


681 18 0 

377 

1 10 10 



- 

Total of Rural District. 

22,309 18 0 

33,191 

0 13 £ 
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COUNTY OF DONEGAL — continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF INISHOWEN. 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

(Census, 

1901). 

Average 

Valuation 

head of 
Population 

Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 
Excluded Holdin3S. 

REMARKS. 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 60s. when 
all Valuations 

are excluded. 

ir “- 

Valuation. 


£ s. d. 


£ «. A 

£ s. d. 

A. R. P. 

£ s. A 


Ardmalin, . . 

1,818 17 0 

1,816 

10 0 

~ 

- 

- 


Ballyliffin, 

1,665 16 0 

1,405 

12 3 

~ 




Garndonagh, 

2,979 5 0 

2,052 

19 0 


~ 



Carthage, . 

1,254 18 0 

1,417 

0 17 9 


~ 



Desertegny, 

1,453 13 0 

1,320 

12 0 

~ 

~ 



Dunaff, . • 

1,194 6 0 

1,608 

014 10 

~ 




Glentogher, 

1,119 3 0 

799 

18 0 

~ 

- 



Greeucastle, 

2,205 1 0 

1,540 

18 6 

— 




lilies, 

846 19 0 

1,260 

0 13 5 

~ 




Mintiaghs, ■ 

932 19 0 

911 

10 6 

~ 




Bedcastle, . 

1,661 15 0 

1,132 

19 4 

~ 

~ 



Strald, . • • 

1,581 18 0 

1,468 

117 


~ 



Culdaff, . . 

9,362 16 0 

1,423 

1 IS 1 

~ 

— 



Turmone, . • • 

1,497 10 0 

1 894 

inn 





Total of all other Elec- 

19.474 11 0 

9,892 

1 19 4 

~ 

- 

“ __ 


Total of Rural Distriot, 

41.872 10 0 

28.943 

1 8 11 

- 

- 




RURAL DISTRICT OF LETTERKENNY. 


Church Hill, 

Killymasny, 

Templedouglas. . 

Gorton, 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural Distriot, 

1,077 17 0 
981 18 0 
395 10 0 
1,895 19 0 
861 7 0 

733 

676 

309 

1,893 

367 

19 5 
19 1 

1 5 7 
17 3 

2 7 8 

- 

- 

- 


22.940 19 0 

7,242 

3 3 4 




28,143 10 0 

10.710 

212 7 



; 

BUBAL DISTBICT OF LONDON: 

DERRY, I 

tfo. 2. 


Total of Rural District, 

34,850 2 0 

8,633 

4 0 9 

- 

- 


— 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND 


COUNTY OF DONEGAL — continued. 

BUBAL DISTRICT OB' STBABANE, No. 2. 


ELECTOBAL DIVISION. 

| ' 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

.1906, 

" )' 

Popula- 

tion. 

(Census, 

190L) 

— 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

head of 
. Population. 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

normally 
between 80s. 
and 60s. when 
all Valuations 
; over £50 
; are excluded. 

ABBA AND VALUATION OF ' 
Excluded holdings. 

REMARKS. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Total of Rural District, 

£ -f 

■12,997 3 j) 

10,163 

£ «. <7. 
12 2 

£ & d. 

A. U. P. 

£ *.d.. 


i 

! 

RURAL DISTRICT 

;OF STRANORLAR. 

Altnapaste< • ! • 

Ologhan, 

Meeneargagh, . ; ■ 

Doolsh, 

Ooland, . . 

ZeUcrmore, . 

Total of all oiber Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

1,786 18 0 
2,680 8 0 
399 11 0 
1,064 1 0 
763 9 0 
1,408 18 0 

1,278 

2,331 

•311 

620 

411 

S29 

18 0 
13 0 
13 5 
1 14 4 
1 17 2 
1 14 0 


■ - 

- 


23.116 18 0 

7.891 

2 18 8 

- 

— 


31,250 3 0 

13,707 

2 5 7 

- j - 



8 19 0 | 171,352 


COUNTY OF DOWN. 
RURAL DISTRICT OF IvILKEEL. 


*Ballykeel, 

2,987 17 0 

1,883 

1 6 10 

_ 

| 



•Mullartown, 

3,815 0 0 

3,184 

14 2 


” 


1 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

0 

14,061 

2 12 1 





Total of Rural District, 

13,132 11 0 

19,131 

2 5 5 



— 



TOTAL OF BUBAL DIS- 
TBIOTS IN COUNTY. 

678,677 6 6 

165,501 

4 2 0 


COUNTY OF FERMANAGH. 
RURAL DISTRICT OF BELLEEK. 

•Mullybrcen, ■ 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

168 6 0 

” 

0 19 0 

- 

- 

- 


16868 1 0 

6,010 

2 16 2 


— 

- 

17,036 7 0 

6,187 

2 15 1 





Total of Bubal Dis- 
tricts in County. 

227,655 6 6 

60,018 

3 15 10 
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COUNTY OF. LONDONDERRY. 



total op Rural dis- 
tricts IN COUNTY. 


254,229 17 


£6161 


16 10 


COUNTY OF TYRONE. 
RURAL DISTRICT OR > COOKSTOWF. 


•Killeenan, 

1,702 1 0 

1,211 

1 8 1 


- ■ 

: ” i 


“Beaghmore, 

1,232 6 0 

809 

1 10 6 

l 9 1 | 

504 1 0 

57 5 '0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

67,272 0 0 

18,064 

3 3 5 





Total of Rural District, 

60,206 7 0 

20,084 

2 19 11 

■ 1 





RURAL DISTRICT OR OMAGH. 1 

•Carrickmore, 

1,498 16 0 

1,092 

1 7 5 

- 

- 

- r 


'Creggan, . 1 • 

709 1 0 

662 

115 



■ ~ i 


•KiUyelogher . ; • 

1,683 9 0 

1,244 

1 7 1 

_ 

~ 

“ : 


"Loughmacrory, . 

1,102 17 0 
1,111 13 0 

849 

711 

16 0 
1 11 3 

19 9 

410 0 15 

52 15 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions 

97,354 2 0 

29,206 

3 6 8 





Total of Rural District, 

103,459 18 0 

33,764 

3 13 






RURAL 

DISTRICT . OF STRABANE 


•Glenchiel, . 

1,138 15 0 

m 

1 9 5 

- 

- 

- 


“Lislea, . . • 

1,163 11 0 

798 

1 9 2 



“ ' 


"Loughash, 

1.219 14 0 

8£3 

1 7 8 


~ 

~ 1 • 


•Stranagal willy, . • • 

938 5 , 0 

803 

13 4 


“ 



Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

52,657 10 0 

17,105 

3. 1 7 





Total of Rural District, 

67,117 15 . 0 

20,363 

2 16 1 





I .. : ' - 

Total of Rural Dis 
tricts in County. 

415,976 10 1 0 

133,520 

3 2 4 
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COUNTY OF CLARE- — continued. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF LIMERICK:, No. 2. 


Electoral Division. 

Total 

Rateable 

1906, 

pfsf 

Valuation 

Population 
when under 
30s. 

V iluation per 
head of 
Population 

normallv 
between 30s. 
and 50s when 
all Valuations 
are excluded. 

AREA AND VALUATION OP 
EXCLUDED HOLDINGS. 

Area. Valuation. 

REMARKS. 

Total of Rural District, - 

£ *. 6. 
31,616 15 0 

7,692 

£ s. d. 

4 3 8 

I £ a H. 

A. B. V. 

£ s. if. 

i 



RURAL DISTRICT OF SCAREIFF. 


•Cahermurphy, . 
•Corlea, 

300 17 0 
691 10 0 
657 16 0 

305 

362 

855 

0 19 9 1 

1 12 8 
ia 1 

1 9 2 

99 0 32 

64 0 0 


Total of^aU other Eleo- 

25,197 0 0 

9,423 

2 13 6 





Total of Rural Distviot, 

| 26,747 3 0 

1 

10,446 

2 11 3 






RURAL DISTRICT OF TULLA. 



COUNTY OF COEK. 


rural district of bandon. 



RURAL DISTRICT OF BANTRY. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF CORK— continued. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CASTLETOWN. 


Electoral division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation. 

1906, 

Popula- 

Census, 

1901. 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

head, of 
Population 

Average 
Valuation per 

Population 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 60s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

AREA AND VALUATION OF 
excluded Holdings. 

Remarks. 

Area. Valuation. 

Adrigole, 

Bear, 

O oulagh, . . 

Ourryglass, . 
Kilcatberine, 
Killaconenagli, [ . 
Kilnamacagh, 

Total oi Rural District, 

£ s. d. 
1,230 17 0 
1,068 6 0 
2,007 18 0 
1,137 11 0 
2,093 8 0 
3,279 IS 0 
1.587 11 0 

1,428 

1,059 

1,633 

910 

2,183 

2,042 

1.293 

0 17 3 
10 2 

1 1 7 
112 

0 19 2 

1 1 10 
117 

a s . <1. A. It. f. ^ 

£ >/. 


12,405 C 0 

11,178 

1 2 2 

i 



RURAL DISTRICT OF CHARLEV1LLE. 

Total of Rural District. 

20,609 10 0 

4121 

5 0 0 


RURAL DISTRICT OF OLONAK1LTY. 

Courtmaoaherry, . 

2,103 2 

1,098 

1 18 1 

i 83 0 11 

I 88 2 20 

| | 91 1 31 

ink 68 2 17 

I 11 1 20 

I 26 2 18 

1 49 2 38 

80 5 0 i 
70 10 0 
80 15 0 j 
Mi 5 0 
66 16 0 i 
63 0 0 
53 0 0 ' 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

44,291 18 0 

11,962 

2 19 2 





46.395 0 0 

16.060 

2 li 9 



RURAL DISTRICT OF CORK. 

Total of Rural District, 

186,511 4 0 

49,112 

3 15 11 



RURAL DISTRICT OF DUNMANWAY. 

Total of Rural District 

| 34.427 19 0 

13,321 

2 11 8 

| 

e'i 

RURAL DISTRICT OF FERMOY. 

•Carrig, 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

495 5 0 

253 

1 19 2 

i 3 10 

( 229 1 21 

■{ 256 0 0 

696 1 28 

61 0 0 
61 15 0 
78 5 0 


93,901 7 0 

16.353 

5 11 10 



94,396 12 0 

16/08 

5 13 8 
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COUNTY OF CORK -continued. 
EURAL DISTRICT OF KANTURK. 


BLEOTORW. DIVIBIOR. | 

Total 
Rateable 
Valuation, j 
1906. j 

Fopula- i 

(C-3USU3. 

1991.) | 

JE. 

n 1 

AREA. AND VALUATION OF 
EXCLUDED HOLDINGS. 


Valuation. 

•Clonfert Bast, 

•Clonfcrt West, 

•Kihneen. 

•Kingwilliamstown, 

•KnookatooaD, 

•Means, 

•Boherboy, . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

£ «. ri. 

1,012 18 0 
550 10 0 
708 15 0 
837 11 0 
895 10 0 
1,703 5 0 

1,899 2 0 

812 

524 

727 

759 

770 

1,260 

1,037 

£ 1. d. 

•1 4 11 
115 
0 19 6 
12 1 
13 3 
17 0 

1 16 8 

£ S, d. 
~ 

l 7 9 

I ' 

r 169 3 24 

I 126 3 18 

1 186 1 10 

J 128 2 37 

) 142 0 6 

1 162 2 39 

II 108 2 3 

1 tpt.177 1 31 

£ s. i. 

61 0 0 

60 15 0 
72 10 0 
54 15 0 

61 15 0 
67 16 0 

62 6 0 
61 0 0 

70.417 19 0 

17.292 

4 16 


| 



Total of Rural District, | 

78,036 10 0 

23.181 j 

3 7 4 J 

1 

DURAL DISTRICT OF KINSALE. 

Total of Rural District, 

55.039 16 0 

12,423 

4 8 7 


RURAL DISTRICT OF MACROOM. 

Oleanrath, . 
Benlamgearu, 

SUeverelgh, . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural DistrioA 

695 7 0 
1,234 2 0 
1.746 6 0 

465 

761 

947 

1 911 
1 12 5 
1 16 11 

: | : | = _ 


67,060 17 0 

20,825 2 14 10 

1 

60736 11 0 

22.998 j 2 12 10 

! 


] 

RURAL DISTRICT OF MALLOW. 

Total of Rural District, 

96,522 18 0 

20.726 

4 18 2 


RURAL DISTRICT OF MIDLETON. 

Total of Rural District 

. 90,890 11 0 

17,882 

5 1 8 


RURAL DISTRICT OF MILLSTREET. 

Total of Rural District, 27,273 2 0 

10,515 

2 11 10 


RURAL DIST] 

BICT OF M 1 TCHELSTOWN, No. 1. 

Total of Rural Distric 

it, 32,453 0 0 

8,656 

| 

1 

3 15 0 j 

X 2 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF CORK — continued. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF SIvIBBEREEN. 


Electobal division. 

Total 

Saleable 

Valuation, 

1900. 

! Popula- 

(Census, 
| 1901.) 

j 

Valuation 

head of 
Population 

Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

normally 
between 30a. 
and 50.>‘. when 
all Valuations 
over .050 
are excluded. 

AltEA AND V 
EXCLUDED 

AI.DATION OF 

Holdings. 

1 Valuation. 

Rest abbs. 


£ s. d. 


£ *. il. 

— ■ 1 

A. It. 1>. • 

£ i. it. 


Cape Clear, . 

1.326 9 0 

1,123 

13 7 

- 

- 

- 


Dromdaleague North, 

681 16 0 1 

629 

1 6 11 

- 

- 

- 


TuUagh, 

1,781 0 0 

1,678 

1 1 11 

- 

- 

- 


•Myross, 

2,681 10 0 

1,325 

1 18 3 

19 9 

( 58 1 16 

! 60 1 6 

1 261 0 11 

1 63 0 31 

62 3 29 
l 170 0 39 

86 0 0 
67 10 0 
185 16 0 
65 16 0 
61 0 0 
137 0 0 


Aghadown South, . 

2,717 16 0 

1.629 

1 16 11 


- 

- 


Bredagh, . , 

1,718 0 0 

1.02(1 

1 13 6 


it . - 

- 


Castlehaven South, . 

1.865 10 0 

981 

1 17 11 


- 



Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

30.319 19 0 

13.893 

2 3 8 





Total of Kural District, 

12,927 18 0 

21,987 

1 19 1 






RURAL DISTRICT OF SKULL. 


Ballydehoh, . 

2,531 1 0 

1,806 

ISO 

_ 

_ 



Orookhaven, 

1,616 18 0 

1,225 

15 3 

- 

- 

- 


Skull 

1,962 0 0 

1,671 

1 3 4 

- 

— 

- 


Toormore, . 

915 18 0 

687 

17 6 


- 

- 


Dumnanus, . 

1,181 16 0 

779 

1 10 6 

1 7 10 

293 3 21 

100 15 0 


Coolagh, 

926 10 0 

611 

1 11 3 


- 

- 


Dunbeacon 

1,167 5 0 

688 

1 13 8 

_ 

- 

- 


Gooleen, 

1,119 0 0 

759 

1 10 3 

- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

1,188 13 0 

2,081 

2 0 2 





Total of Rural District, 

15.580 15 0 

10,243 

1 10 6 






RURAL DISTRICT OF YOUGHAL, No. 1. 


Total of Rural District, 

26,324 4 0 

4,770 

1 

6 10 4 



Total of Bubal dis- 
tricts in County. 

1,019,098 6 0 

295,144 

3 9 1 
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APPENDIX TO. 


COUNTY OF KERRY. 


BUBAL. DISTBICT OF CAHERSIVEEN. 


r 

| 


I 

Average 

A HU A AND VALUATION OF 







EXCLUDED HOLDINGS. 



T t 1 1 

•p la J 

Average | 

Population 



REMARKS, 

- "ELECTORAL DIVISION.' 

..Rateable . j 
Valuation, j 

tlon, 

(Census , 


normally 






Population, la 

ndSOs. when 
11 Valuations 

Area j 

Valuation. 



1 


| 

ire excluded. 

l 




£ *. <i. 


£, s. d. 

£ J. d. 

A. R. R- 

£ s. d. 


Bahaghs, 

837 10 0 

705 

1 3 9 

~ 




BallinskelligB, 

1,411 10 0 

1,550 

0 18 7 

~ 




Ballybraok, . • • 

462 10 0 

310 

1 9 10 

— 




Caher, 

3,914 13 0 

3,114 

13 1 

— 




Oaherdaniel, 

834 0 0 

938 

0 17 10 

• “ 

— 



Canuig, 

588 12 0 

643 

0 18 1 





ClOOD. 

333 2 0 

241 

1 7 8 





Curraghbeg, , • 

791 12 0 

618 

1 5 7 





Darrynane, . 

913 13 0 

S'22 






Derriana, 

911 0 0 

725 

1 5 2 





Emlagh. 

2,095 6 0 

1,620 

1 5 10 





Glanbehy, - 

2,327 2 0 

2.208 






Lickeen, . 

' 301 11 0 

370 

0 16 4 





Lougb Ourrane, "... 

[ 1,357 2 0 

1.135 

1 3 11 

~ 




Mastergeehy. 

| 551 10 0 

405 






Slaum, 

. 731 0 0 

525 

1 7 10 





Portmagee, \ 

r 745 0 0 

829 

0 18 0 

. ~ 




St. Finan's, . 

r. 610 is o 

450 






Teeranearagh, 

852 10 0 

775 






Valencia, 

1 2,346 13 0 

1,884 



r 7 2 31 

63 0 0 

) 




1 16 1 

. 


10910 0 

VRailway. 

Eillinane, . 

1,600 17 0 

887 


1 8 2 37 

^ 17 2 21 

113 15 0 

1 

Castlequin, . 

2,377 10 0 

1.395 

1 14 1 



“ ; ■■ 

_ 

Total of Rural Distric 

] 26,985 0 

| 22.135 

1 4 1 


1 1 

1 


BUBAL DISTBICT OF DINGLE . 


Bally naoourty, 

980 14 0 

666 1 

19 6 

— 

- 

- 


Brandon. 

435 19 0 

618 






Castlegregory, 

1,721 1 0 

1,655 

0 19 9 





Ologhane, . • • • 

713 0 0 

723 



_ 


Deelis, • ■ 

814 3 0 

857 






Dnnqnin, . • 1 

536 15 0 


Ul/ 2 






946 16 0 















Eilquaue, 









1.236 11 0 

877 







635 12 0 

550 






Harhin, 

. 730 19 0 

554 






Vchtry, - t ■' 

1,419 14 0 

1,176 

l 4 2 



136 10 0 


















Dingle, 

6,096 18 0 

4.050 

1 10 1 

1 6 7 

< 85 0 36 

| 97 3 25 

56 0 0 
54 10 0 







l 119 I 22 




1,221 7 0 

797 

1 10 8 

19 0 

246 1 17 

67 6 0 


SalUnvolicr , ■ 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

1,841 11 0 

854 







3,881 19 0 

1,947 

1 19 11 












Total of Rural District. 

23,697 7 0 

1 18,274 

1 6 11 


— 


X 3 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN TRELAND. 


COUNTY OF KERRY — continued. 


RURAL DISTRICT OR KENMARE. 


Electoral Division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

(Oensus, 

1901). 

Average 

Valuation 

head of 
Population. 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 
in oases 
normally 
hetweon 30 >\ 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over U50 
are excluded. 

AREA AND VAtt'ATIOX OF 
Excluded Holdings. 

Area. Valuation. 

i 

Remarks. 


£ * rf. 




A. It. P. 

,C w. ,i. 


Aidea, 

1,078 12 0 

856 

15 2 



- 


Banawn, 

088 0 0 

723 

1 7 4 


- 

- 


Oaatle Cove, 

1,359 8 0 

1,522 

0 17 10 

- 

- 

- 


Glanlea, 

68110 0 

470 

1 9 0 


- 

- 


Glanmoro, . 

91318 0 

855 

118 


- 

- 


Sneem, 

1,820 7 0 

1,460 

1 4 11 

- 

- 

- 


Tahilla, 

1,122 5 0 

962 

1 3 4 

- 

- 

- 


•Dromore, . 

1,113 4 0 

551 

2 0 5 

1 8 1 

( 436 1 30 

( 165 2 30 

287 15 0 
51 15 U 


Kenmare, . 

4.186 18 0 

2,473 

1 13 10 

19 4 

( 325 3 28 

5 2 3 

8 0 12 

1 4 0 0 

1 5 0 4 

50 10 0 
64 15 0 
173 10 0 
214 0 0 
59 15 0 

Railway. 

do. 

Hotel. 

Railway. 

Kilgnrvan, . , 

2,832 10 0 

1,489 

1 18 1 

1 C 10 

114 1 29 
! 57 0 30 

11 2 4 
1 12 1 22 

1 13 ,? 11 

! 14 2 4 

V 9 1 38 

72 0 0 
80 15 0 
117 0 0 
122 15 0 
164 5 0 
76 15 0 
107 5 0 
91 10 0 

Railway. 

ci.'.’! 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dawros, 

1,125 10 0 

717 

1 11 5 

- 

- 



Qlanlough, . 

799 9 0 

524 

1 10 6 

- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

3,886 13 0 

2,040 

1 18 1 





Total of Rural District, 

21,908 4 0 

14,042 

1 0 11 






RURAL 

DISTRICT 

OF KILLARNEY. 



Oaragh, 

1,421 5 0 

1,606 

0 17 8 

_ 




Coom, 

3,422 14 0 

2,672 

16 7 

_ 

_ 

- 


CJurraghmore, 

990 15 0 

768 

1 6 10 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Doocarrig, . 

1,200 7 0 

920 

10 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Killorgliu, . 

4.731 4 0 

3.996 

13 8 

- 

- 

- 


Coolies, 

892 8 0 

581 

1 10 9 

16 3 

f 23 3 0 

l 81 0 39 

65 0 0 
65 0 0 


*Dunloe, 

1,410 10 0 

692 

2 0 9 

1 8 11 

125 3 4 

35 0 0 

} 85 2 2 

74 3 30 

I 136 3 32 

l. 95 1 22 

96 5 0 
63 0 0 
60 15 0 
58 15 0 
58 0 0 
77 10 0 


“Headfort, . 

“Rathmore, . 
Olydagh, 

1,586 14 0 

3,692 5 0 
634 18 0 

818 

1,977 

400 

1 17 5 

1 17 4 
1 11 9 

1 6 10 

4 11 
_ 

( 9 0 33 

) 8 3 27 

1 135 0 0 

L 7 3 14 

( 5 2 13 

| 209 0 33 

I 9 1 26 

' 12 2 28 

1 7 0 20 

1 16 1 6 

1 23 1 36 

l 6 2 2 

197 0 0 
125 0 0 
61 15 0 
106 5 0 

92 0 0 
07 5 0 
71 15 0 
185 5 0 
118 0 0 
241 5 0 
382 10 0 
68 5 0 

Railway and station, 
do. 

Railway. 

Railway. 

do. 

do. 

Railway and station. 
Railway. 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

53,354 2 0 

17,080 

3 2 6 

i 



Total of Rural District, 

73,337 2 0 

31,440 

2 6 8 

1 
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COUNTY OF KERRY — continued. 

BUBAL DISTRICT OF LISTOWEL. 


Electoral division. 


Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 


Kilsbecane, 

Kiltomy, 


-*01oontubbrid, 

Gullane, 


1,072 18 0 
972 10 0 


2,419 4 0 1,5 


£. «. d. 
1 Oil 


Average 
Valuation per 

Population 

nor m ally 
between 80s. 
and 60 s. when 
all Valuations 


Ballyconru , 

■Causeway, 

Riljciyhnu. 

Killury, 

Leitrim, 


Total ol Rural District, 


1,098 IS 0 
1,207 14 0 
2,285 0 0 
1,523 16 0 
1,334 12 0 


1 15 7 
1 12 2 
113 3 


226 3 13 
172 3 13 
142 2 16 


110 2 4 
103 2 1 
161 2 8 


82 15 ( 
58 5 l 
71 15 0 


9810 0 
114 0 0 
76 10 0 


RURAL DISTRICT OR TRALEE. 


Brosna, 

1,725 18 0 

1,312 ' 

16 4 

- i 

I 

Derreen, 

705 10 0 

485 

19 0 


” 

Gneeves, 

1,000 10 U 

750 

16 8 


_ 

Kerry head. 

777 0 0 

936 

0 16 7 

| 

_ 

Kilflyn, 

716 1 0 

684 

■ 1 4 6 



;Kilgarry lander, . 

1,188 16 0 

1,144 




Knocknagushel. 

1,743 17 0 

1,613 

117 



Millbrook. . 

1,108 6 0 

802 

1 7 8 



Mount Eagle, 

653 15 0 

420 

1 6 4 

- 

- 

Ballybeige, 

1.747 12 0 

1,081 * 

1 12 4 

18 2 

( 327 3 30 

} 10 0 20 

Baurtregaum, 

799 10 0 

516 

1 11 0 

18 7 

234 3 24 






i 274 1 17 







_?Blenner\dlle, . « 

- ..857 16 0 



\ 

) 46 130 

48 3 28 


.933 17. 0 

6io..; 

. 1 17 10 



Total ol all other Elec-. 

62,483 3 0 

21,449 

2 18 3 



toral Divisions. 






Total of Rural District, 

76,369 9 0 

32,018 

2 7 8 



Total of rural Dis- 

278.871 16 0 

146,693 

1 18 1 



"tricts in County. 







57 16 0 
6110 0 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


COUNTY OF LIMERICK. 

RURAL DISTRICT OP GLIN. 



RURAL DISTRICT OP NEWCASTLE. 



COUNTY OF TIPPERARY, N.R. 

RURAL DISTRICT OP NENAGH. 


•Abington, . 

1,466 0 0 

1,066 

17 6 



_ 


l'emplederry, . 

875 8 0 

646 

1 7 1 | 

- 

- 



Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

82,991 7 0 

18,617 

4 9 8 





Total of Rural DiBtriot, 

85,332 15 0 

20,228 

4 4 4 






RURAL DISTRICT OP THURLES. 


•Voilnaman, 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural Distriot, 

1,078 6 0 

775 

. 

1 7 10 





78,800 18 0 

16,323 

4 16 7 




79,879 3 0 

17,098 

4 13 5 ; 




Total of Rural Dis- 
tricts in County. 

256,559 6 .. 

55,y26 

4 11 9 j 
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COUNTY OF TIPPERARY, S.R 

RURAL DISTRICT OF TIPPERARY, No. 1. 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

(Cen3us, 

1901.) 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

head of 
Population 

Average 
Valuation, per 
head of 
Population 
in cases 
normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £60 
are excluded. 

arba and Valuation ok 

EXCLUDED HOLDINQS. 

REMARKS. 

— 

Valuation. 

•Oarraheen, . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District. 

£ 8. d. 

600 

£ s. d. 
1 14 3 

& 8. d. 
1 9 5 

A. R. P. 

( 301 1 0 

\ 298 3 24 

£ - -■ 

82 10 0 
62 10 0 


105,208 6 0 

18,295 

5 15 0 




106,234 14 0 

18,895 

5 12 5 




Total ok Rural Dis- 
tricts in County. 

369,228 2 0 

67,625 

5 9 2 




COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 

total of rural Dis- 
tricts in county. 

; 258,357 8 0 

55,568 

4 13 0 

1 


III.— MEMORANDUM ON STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


*** This Memorandum was prepared by desire of the Commission. 


Under the Poor Law Amendment (Ireland) Act, 
1849 (12 and 13 Vic., e. 104, sec. 26), Boards of 
•Guardians were empowered, with the consent of the 
Poor Law Commissioners (now of the Local Govern- 
ment Board) to apply part of the rates and to borrow 


money on the security of the rates, “ for the purposes 
of defraying or assisting to defray the expenses of 
the emigration of poor persons resident within any 
Union or Electoral Division.” 
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The following statement ( taken from the 34 th Report of the Local 
Government, Board) shows the number of persons assisted to emigrate, 
and the cost incurred for that purpose under the provisions of the Act. 








Xunijier of Persona 

assisted to emigrate. 












to bo ex 

■ended 








Sealed Connor 

... 

Men. 

Womon. 

under 
15 years of 

Total. 




£ 

s. 

d. 





August, 1849, to 25 March, 1851, 

11,151 

14 

11 

561 

1,244 

787 

2,592 

Year ended 25 March, 

1852, 

21,010 

5 

U 

790 

2,644 

952 

4,386 



1853, 

14,517 

0 

ni 

492 

2,218 

1,115 

3,825 



1854, 

12,446 

17 

6 

403 

1,202 

996 

2,601 

„ 


1855, 

24,368 

5 

24 

2 

159 

2,847 

788 

3,794 



1856, 

3,618 

6 

9 

64 

363 

403 

830 



1857, 

2,719 

15 

1 

76 

363 

363 

802 



1S58, 

4,177 

10 

11, 

58 

469 

302 

829 



1859, 

2,555 

16 

6 

37 

270 

ISO 

487 


„ 

I860, 

1,729 

19 

2 

« 

178 

141 

364 



1861, 

1,465 

19 

11 

44 

178 

125 

347 

• 


18(52, 

52S 

17 

4 

12 

72 

38 

122 



1863, 

2,439 

10 

3 

41 

317 

139 

497 



1864, 

4,770 

4 

5 

123 

501 

345 

969 

„ 

» 

1865, 

2,518 

17 

11 

93 

315 

438 

846 



1866, 

3,425 

9 

11 

100 

360 

660 

1,120 



1867. 

2,023 

10 

0 

66 

238 

459 

763 


„ 

1868, 

1,983 

9 

6 

71 

263 

485 

819 



1869, 

1,838 

13 

9 

71 

205 

439 

715 

„ 

„ 

1870, 

1,959 

12 

5 

49 

219 

449 

717 



1871, 

2,268 

9 

11 

53 

226 

422 

701 

,, 

,, 

1872, 

2,092 

3 

10 

34 

29.1 

339 

596 

,, 


1873, 

1,564 

14 

8 

44 

173 

364 

581 


„ 

1874, 

2,246 

3 

3 

67 

323 

474 

864 

» 

»» 

1875, 

1,247 

15 

1 

36 

192 

380 

608 

„ 


1876, 

991 

0 

6 

38 

97 

223 

358 

„ 

„ 

1877, 

556 

17 

4 

13 

71 

116 

200 

„ 


lo78, 

338 

4 

7 

15 

49 

84 

148 


„ 

1879, 

551 

1 

S 

32 

83 

129 

244 


!> 

1880, 

721 

5 

1 

55 

91 

146 

292 

,, 

„ 

1881, 

3,482 

16 

0 

210 

558 

546 

1,314 


„ 

1882, 

4,211 

2 

2 

295 

564 

603 

1,462 


„ 

1883, 

4,292 

16 

H 

312 

654 

690 

1,656 

„ 

„ 

1884, 

4,346 

5 

2 

417 

840 

904 

2,161 

» 

» ' 

1885, 

1,588 

5 

8 

105 

309 

499 

913 

„ 


1886, 

1,153 

13 

1 

64 

233 

334 

631 

„ 


1887, 

1,493 

13 

8 

103 

249 

3S6 

738 

„ 


IfebS, 

1,371 

0 

0 

116 

262 

342 

720 

„ 

„ 

1889, 

1,319 

12 

6 

122 

261 

410 

793 



1890, 

879 

12 

1 

85 

190 

258 

533 

„ 

>. 

1891. 

880 

0 

6 

73 

193 

225 

491 

n 


1892, 

1,027 

12 

8 

63 

168 

198 

29 

„ 

„ 

1893, 

371 

13 

9 

20 

98 

119 

37 

,, 

„ 

1894, 

131 

5 

u 

10 

45 

33 

88 

» 


1895, 

107 

10 

0 

15 

54 

42 

111 

„ 


1896, 

170 

6 

9 

15 

68 

16 

99 

„ 


1897, 

120 

2 

8 

7 

31 

25 

63 



1898, 

195 

8 

0 

12 

24 

23 

59 

t* 

1, 

1899, 

79 

5 

0 

4 

24 

18 

46 

» 

» 

1900, 

56 

10 

0 

3 

19 

12 

34 


31 March 

1901, 

72 

10 

0 

6 

13 

27 

46 


i, 

1902, 

29 

10 

0 

7 


10 

24 

»• 

>. 

1903, 

47 

0 

0 

4 

13 

14 

31 

» 

t, 

1904, 

64 

3 

3 

6 

11 

12 

29 

»> 


1905, 

38 

0 

6 

6 

12 

12 

30 

” 

" 

1906, 

23 

0 

0 

6 

8 

5 

19 


Total, 


161,440 

7 

H 

5,828 

20,902' 

18,044 

44,774 
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Under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882 (45 & 
46 Vic., c. 47), power was given to borrow from Public 
Funds on easier terms for the above purposes, and the 
Treasury might authorise the Commissioners of Public 
Works to make grants to Boards of Guardians for 
emigration purposes, the total grants not to exceed 
£100,000, and the sums granted not to exceed £5 for 
each person assisted. These grants were confined to 
Unions, or Electoral divisions situate wholly or in 
part in the nine counties, part of which are at present 
scheduled as congested, the Unions of Belmullet, New- 
port, Swinford, Clifden, and Oughterard, being 
specially mentioned. 

Under the Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., c. 43), the limit of 
the grant was increased to £200,000, of which one- 
quarter might be applied for the purpose of migrating 
“ persons or families,” and the limit of individual 
grants was increased to £8. 


The grants made to Unions in the nine counties in 
the two seasons up to 25th August, 1884, amounted 
to £120,006 5s. 5 d., and the expense of management 
up to that date was £6,217 7s. 4d. , making a total of 
£126,223 12s. 9d., and leaving available out of the 
sum of £150,000 provided for emigration purposes a 
balance of £23,776 7s. 3d. A few persons, previously 
selected, were after that date allowed to leave, and 
the grant allotted to them was £135 10s. Od. 
Further small grants were made during 1885- 
1890 which brought the total grants and ex- 
penses of management up to a sum of £133,172 10s. 
2d. The sections under which these grants were made 
were repealed by section 35 of the Land Act of 1891, 
which established the Congested Districts Board. 


WALTER C ALLAN, 

Secretary. 


3rd October , 1906 . 
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EOIAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN I1IELAND. 


WARRANT APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


EDWARD Ji . it- I . 


EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the Dnited King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor William 
Humble, Earl of Dudley, Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal Victorian 
Order ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Antony Patrick Mac- 
Donnell, Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Commander of Our Royal Victorian Order, 
Under Secretary to Our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of 
that part of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir John Charles Ready 
Colomb, Knight Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Francis Mowatt, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion 
of Our Imperial Service Order; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

The Most Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, Doctor in Divinity; 

John Annan Bryce, Esquire; 

Walter Inch Kavanagh, Esquire; 

Conor O’Kelly, Esquire; and 

Angus Sutherland, Esquire; Chairman of the Fishery Board for Scot- 


GREETING ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should fortli- 
mth issue to inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
T geS ?°r m I . rel . and ’ w ? rkln g of the Congested Districts Board 8 
^?uL L r^ i s C r mmi - S “ n Und f Acts - and the relations of the Board 
with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled 

ronvenfently ? situated fn b ?h d6a r Ur aS con g ested i what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion; what changes in law or 

peopfe &r bettering the C0nditiOn 0f the 

knOTiedge°mid y abi!itv ha 6 ’ re P°?* a f great trust and confidence in your 
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And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford’ you the fullest information on the subject; and 
to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorize and empower you, or any three or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it 
expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid, and to employ such persons as you may think fit to assist' you in 
conducting any inquiry which you may hold. 

Amd We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Our said Commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof and of every matter and thing therein contained, although 
the same be not continued from time to time .by, adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to TJs under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James's, the 20th day of July, 1906, 
in the sixth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command. 


H. J. GLADSTONE. 


Appointment of Secretary. 


Dublin Castle, 

July 24, 1906. 

Walter Ernest Everard Call an, Esquire, B.L., The Castle, Dublin, 
has been appointed to be Secretary of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing with Con- 
gestion in Ireland. 
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BOYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


SECOND REPORT. 


TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Mat it Please Your Majesty, 

Ju^oT COmmiSSi ° MrS appointed by Tout Majesty on the 20th 

“To inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Dis 
riots Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts and 
e relations of the Board with the Land Commission and tte 
epartment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction- what 
areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested 
require to be dealt with as congested; what lands arc most 
onuemently situated for the relief of congestion; what changes 
aw or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
f ongestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration 0 ” 
the surplus population from congested areas to other lands and 

Availing ourselves of Your Majesty's permission to report our proceedings 

i^: ; 

^* TO -^ e n retllmS “ ^ 

6 ‘m 4 ‘ he immediate PUbli0ati °" ° f Dumonts is 
All of which we humbly sub^or Your Majesty's most gracious 


consideration. 


WALTER C ALLAN, 

Secretary. 

I— Dated this 20th day of November, 1906. 


DUDLEY, Chairman. 

A. P. MacDONNELL. 
JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 
FRANCIS MOWATT. 

* PATRICK O’DONNELL. 
JOHN ANNAN BRYCE. 
WALTER KAVANAGH. 
CONOR O'KELLY. 
ANGUS SUTHERLAND. 
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BOTH COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


WARRANT APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


EDWARD It. & I. 

EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Eaith, to 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor William 
Humble, Earl oe Dudley, Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal V ictorian 
Order ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Antony Patrick Mac- 
Donnell, Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Commander of Our Royal Victorian Order, 
Under Secretary to Our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of 
that part of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir John Charles Ready 
Colomb, Knight Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Prancis Mo watt, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion 
of Our Imperial Service Order; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

The Most Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, Doctor in Divinity; 

J ohn Annan Bryce, Esquire ; 

Walter Inch Kavanagh, Esquire; 

Conor O’Kelly, Esquire; and 

Angus Sutherland, Esquire; Chairman of the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land; 


GREETING ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forth- 
with issue to inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Districts Board 
and the Land Commission under these Acts, and the relations of the Board 
with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled 
as congested, require to be dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion; what changes in law or 
f °! deadng Y ith the P roblem of congestion as a 
wsteri ‘5® migratlon of the surplus population from oon- 

Sonle tnhthit • ^ Iands ’, and generally for bettering the condition of the 
people inhabiting congested areas. 

knowMw 0 a^/»K-rf re P° siEg ? reat trust and confidence in your 
Sxf ability, have nominated, constituted and appointed, and do 

Humb e iarl Of *2? a PP oillt ^ d William 

S ’ ci i t? ft (Chairman ; Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnelL 

!ohn An„ Cta B eS Rea ^ ?° l0mb; Sir Francis Mowtft; Patrick O’DonnelL 

John Annan Bryce; Walter Inch Kavanagh; Conor O’Kelly ■ and Ansras 
Sutherland to be Our Commissioners for tie purposes oflheLid ' inquiry 
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And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, . registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject; and 
to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorize and empower you, or any three or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it 
expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid, and to employ such persons as you may think fit to assist you in 
conducting any inquiry which you may hold. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Our said Commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof and of every matter and thing therein contained, although 
the same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more o'f you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James's, the 20th day of July, 1906, 
in the sixth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command. 

H. J. GLADSTONE. 


Appointment of Secretary. 


Dublin Castle, 

July 2A, 1906. 


Walter Ernest Everard Callan, Esquire, B.L., The. Castle; Dublin, 
has been appointed to be Secretary of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing with Con- 
gestion in Ireland. 
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EOYAI COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


THIRD REPORT. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty on the 20th 
July, 1906, 

"To inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; what 
areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested, 
require to be dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion ; what changes 
in law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of 
the surplus population from congested areas to other lands, and 
generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting 
congested areas,” 

Availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty, as an Appendix to 
this third preliminary report, minutes of the evidence taken in London 
during the month of November, and statements and returns in writing that 
have been furnished to us in connection therewith. 

We think that the immediate publication of these documents is 
desirable. 

All of which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 

DUDLEY, Chairman. 
SgJ A. P. MacDONNELL. 

JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 
ERANCIS MOWATT. 

* PATRICK O'DONNELL. 
JOHN ANNAN BRYCE. 
WALTER KAYANAGH. 
CONOR O’KELLY. 

ANGUS SUTHERLAND. 

Londok. Dated this 23rd day of February, 1907. 
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consideration. 


Walter Lallan, 

Secretary. 






ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


warrant appointing the commission. 


EDWARD H . & I . 


EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor William 
Humble, Earl of Dudley, Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal Victorian 
Order ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Antony Patrick Mac- 
Donnell, Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Commander of Our Royal Victorian Order, 
Under Secretary to Our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of 
that part of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir John Charles Ready 
Colomb, Knight Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Francis Mowatt, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion 
of Our Imperial Service Order; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

The Most Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, Doctor in Divinity; 

John Annan Bryce, Esquire; 

Walter Inch Kavanagh, Esquire; 

Conor O’Kelly, Esquire; and 

Angus Sutherland, Esquire; Chairman of the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land; 


GREETING ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forth- 
with issue to inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
wRh Congestion m Ireland, the working of the Congested Districts Board, 
and the Land Commission under these Acts, and the relations of the Board 
with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled 
as congested, require to be dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion; what changes in law or 
atoinistration are needed for dealing with the problem of congestion as a 
i0T fa . eih ^ting the migration of the surplus population from con- 

people ^ fOT betteinS C ° nditi0n ° f thS 

re P° sin g f rea ‘ trust and confidence in your 
hTtWP d abll . lt y-. have nominated, constituted and appointed and do 

Humble EmT of ' a P point ?°u the said William 

Ste John PWlip a £ (Chairman); Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell; 
Tnhn 4 i E 9° omb ’ Sir Francis Mowatt; Patrick O’Donnell ■ 
John Annan Bryce; Walter Inch Kavanagh; Conor O’Kelly and Anaus 
Sutherland to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said Inquiry 
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And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, . registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject; and 
to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorize and empower you, or any three or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it 
expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid, and to employ such persons as you may think fit to assist you in 
conducting any inquiry which you may hold. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Our said Commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof and of every matter and thing therein contained, although 
the same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James's, the 20th day of July, 1906, 
in the sixth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command. 


H. J. GLADSTONE. 


Appointment of Secretary. 


Dublin Castle, 

July 24, 1906. 

Walter Ernest Everard Callan, Esquire, B.L., The Castle, Dublin, 
has been appointed to be Secretary of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing with Con- 
gestion in Ireland. 
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BOYAi COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


fourth report. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Please Your Majesty, 

We, tie Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty on the 20th 
July, 1906, 

"To inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; what 
areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested, 
require to be dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion ; what changes 
m law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of 
the surplus population from congested areas to other' lands, and 
generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting 
congested areas,” 

Availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 

“ t0 T’. deSire t0 SUbmit t0 Your M ^sty, as an Appendix to 
this fourth preliminary report, minutes of the evidence taken in London 
nng the month of February, and statements and returns in writing tint 
have been furnished to us in connection therewith. 

^ ^desirable" ^ puMicatio “ of documents is 

All of which we humbly submit for Your Maiestv’s 

consideration Majesty s most gracious 



WALTER CALLAN, 

Secretary. 

London. Dated this 22nd day of April, 1907 


DUDLEY, Chairman. 

A. P. MacDONNELL. 
JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 
FRANCIS MO WATT. 

* PATRICK O’DONNELL. 
JOHN ANNAN BRYCE. 
WALTER -KAVANAGH. 
CONOR O’KELLY. 
ANGUS SUTHERLAND. 
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EOIAI COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


WARE ANT APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


EDWARD R. & I. 

EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor William 
Humble, Eabl of Dudley, Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal Victorian 
Order ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Antony Patrick Mac- 
Donnell, Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Commander of Our Koval Victorian Order 
Under Secretary to Our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of 
that part of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir John Charles Ready 
Oolomb, Knight Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Samt George; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Francis Mowatt, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion 
of Our Imperial Service Order; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

The Most Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, Doctor in Divinity; 

John Annan Bryce, Esquire; 

Walter Inch Kavanagh, Esquire; 

Conor O’Kelly, Esquire;' and 

ANG l I and UTHEELAND ’ Esquire; Chairman of the Fishery Board for Seot- 
GREETING ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forth- 
with issue to inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
W1 n\v? 0 T SeS j 11 ?? m Ire * and > the working of the Congested Districts Board” 
I f' nd ^, C ° mmiasl ? n unde r these Acts, and ^relations of the Board 
with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and Tech 

S' “ the Scheduled 

conveniently situa ted ,■ aS ctm S ested ; what lands are most 

iigfSlaigs 

Humble, Earl of Dudley /chsTrmanl ^ R° mt ?? u ‘V sald William 
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And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject; and 
to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorize and empower you, or any three or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it 
expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid, and to employ such persons as you may think fit to assist you in 
conducting any inquiry which you may hold. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Our said Commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof and of every matter and thing therein contained, although 
the same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more oi you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s , the 20th day of July, 1906, 
in the sixth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command. 

H. J. GLADSTONE. 


Appointment of Secretary. 


Dublin Castle, 

July 24, 1906. 

Walter Ernest Everard Callan, Esquire, B.L., The Castle, Dublin, 
has been appointed to be Secretary of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing with Con- 
gestion in Ireland. 
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. ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


FIFTH REPORT. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Please Youk Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty on the 20th 
July, 1906, 

"To inquire into and report upon the operation of the Acts dealing 
with Congestion in Ireland, the working of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; what 
areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested, 
require to be dealt with as congested; what lands are most 
conveniently situated for the relief of congestion ; what changes 
in law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of 
the surplus population from congested areas to other lands, and 
generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting 
congested areas,” 

Availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty, as an Appendix to 
this fifth preliminary report, minutes of the evidence taken in London 
during the month of March, and statements and returns in writing that 
have been furnished to us in connection therewith. 

We think that the immediate publication of these documents is 
desirable. 

All of which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 

{ ■ DUDLEY, Chairman. 

f ' A. P. MacDONNELL. 

JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 

FRANCIS MO WATT. 

* PATRICK O’DONNELL. 

JOHN ANNAN BRYCE. 

WALTER KAVANAGH. 

CONOR O’KELLY. 

WALTER CALLAN, ANGUS SUTHE RLAND. 

Secretary. 

Dublin. Dated this 25th day of June, 1907. 
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